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Art.  I*  A  HiUory  of  England^  from  ihejint  Invasion  of  the 
Hmnanu  By  John  Lingard,  D.D.  Second  £dition.  8vo4 
London,  1823.  v 

ITVr  LiNOARD  is  already  known  to  tbe  world  by  several  valuable 
-■^  publications.  His  Antiquities  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
display  much  research  and  erudition.  His  Reply  to  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  (Dr  Huntingford)  is  an  able,  temperate,  and  judi- 
cious vindication  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  pr^ent  work 
will  not  detract  from  the  reputation  be  has  acquired :  and  in-^^ 
deed  tbe  success  it  has  already  obtained,  is  a  proof  at  once  of  its 
merits,  and  of  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of  the  public.  It 
has  deservedly  placed  him  among  the  most  eminent  of  our 
Engllsb  historians. 

To  appreciate  justly  a  work  like  tbis^  would  require  a  more 
nioiiteaBd  careful  examination  of  its  contents  than  we  have  now 
leisure  to  bestow  upon  them.  Dr  Lirigard's  book  is  the  fruit 
of  great  industnr^  learning  and  acuteness,  directed  by  no  ordi« 
nary  talents.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  manner* 
His  periods  are  poised,  and  mtisical  in  their  cadence,  with  a  va« 
riety  in  their  structure  that  pleases  without  palling  on  the  ear. 
His  style  is  nervous  and  Concise,  and  never  enfeebled  by  use* 
less  epithets,  or  encutnbered  with  redundant)  unmeaning  phrases. 
If  it  be  deficierft  in  that  happy  negligence  and  apparent  ease  of 
expression,—- if  it  want  *  those  careless^  inimitable  beauties,'  which, 
IB  Hume  excited  the  despair  and  admiration  of  Gibbon, — there 
bno  other  modem  history  with  which  it  may  not  challenge  a. 
oomparison.  The  narrative  of  Dr  Lingard  has  the  perspicuity 
of  Robertson,  with  more  freedom  and  fancy.  His  diction  has 
tbe  ornament  of  Gibbon  without  his  affectation  and  obscurity. 
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It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  Dr  LingnrcU  to  conftnc  our 
praise  of  his  work  to  its  style  and  diction.  He  possesses  what 
he  claims,  the  rare  merit  of  having:  cotlected  liis  materials  fron) 
original  historians  and. records.  He  has  not  copied  at  second- 
band  froita  ckher  compilers ;  nor^  like  many  of  his  brethron|  rcv 
tftifed  to  us  the  vapid*  dregs'  of  repeated  transfusions  from  the 

Eirimary  sources  of  information.  To  borrow  his  own  metaphor, 
e  has  not  drawn  from  the  troubled  stream,  but  drank  from  die 
fbuntainhead.  His  narrative  has  accordingly  a  freshness  of 
character,  a  stamp  of  originality,  not  to  be  found  in  any  general 
history  of  England  h)  Common  use. 

His  diligent  perusal  and  study  of  our  ancient  historians,  his 
critical  examination  of  their  works,  his  careful  and  judicious 
comparison  of  their  statements  where  they  differ,  have  enabled 
Dr  Lingard  to  explain  many  transactions  that  were  before  ob- 
scure, to  show  the  connexion  between  events  that  appeared  be^ 
fore  disjointed,  and  to  make  many  silent  corrections  in  oor  ' 
history,  which  are  not  the  less  valuable,  because  ihej  are  not 
ostentatiously  obtruded  on  our  notice,  and  may  therefore  pass 
unobserved  b^  the  more  cteeless  of  h\i  readers.  To  one  de^' 
stroos  of  makmg  a  study,  and  not  a  mere  amusement  of  the 
history  of  his  country,  we  know  no  general  history  of  England 
that  we  should  sooner  recommend  than  die  work  before  us.  In 
the  multitude  of  authorities  lo  which  it  appeals,  and  in  the  ex- 
actness of  its  reieiences,  it  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  pro- 
dttctions  of  Robertson  or  of  CKbbon*  It  is  needless  to  remark, 
that  without  these  aids  to  the  reader^  without  these  salutary  re- 
straints on  the  author,  a  work  professing  tp  be  historical,  though  [ 
it  may  divert  the  idle  and  gratify  the  prejudiced,  is  not  itore 
deserving  of  credit  Umhi  th^  roMaiice  of  WaveHcy  or  Ivanhoe* 
To  the  merits  of  diligence,  learning,  aind  critical  acuteness, 
Dr  lingnrd  adds  a  talent  for  tttnration  which  we  rarely  find  in 
authors  distinguished  for  antiquarian  riesearch.  His  selection 
of  materials  from  the  vohiminons  Worics  he  has  coosulied,  has 
been  made  with  judgment  and  arranged  with  skill. .  His  narra*' 
live  is  dear,  full,  and  unembarrassed  If  there  be  ^ny  fault  in 
ihe  composition  of  his  work,  jt  is  that  the  story  flows  in  too 
^uable  a  stream.  There  are  Ho  pauses  to  arrest  the  atten« 
lion,  or  provoke  the  r^ections  of  his  readers.  ,  We  are  carried 
on  smoothly  and  insensibly,  without  stopping  to  consider  what 
is  interesting  or  curious  in  our  way,  and  reach  the  end  of  our 
ioumey  with  a  faint  and  vague  recollection  of  the  objects  we' 
have  passed.  Revolutions  the  most  important  glide  before  us, 
without  any  anticipation  of  their  approach,  notice  of  their  ar- 
rivals  or  retrospective  view  of  dieir  elfects» 
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But  it  miftt  noibe  inferred  from  these  remarksi  tbdt  Dr  Iia-« 
gard  faa«  confined  himself  to  a  mere  recital  of  events,  withoat 
comment  or  obsenration^  or  that  he  is  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  (he  progress  of  society  and  manners.  Availing  himself  of  the 
information  accnraulated  in  the  two  last  centuries,  and  profiting- 
by  the  labours  and  researches  of  his  predecessors,  he  has  on  the 
contrary  interwoven  in  his  narrative  many  valuble  episodes,  on 
the  character,  customs,  and  institutions  ojf  our  forefathers, .  aacl 
OQ  the  important  alterations  successively  effected  in  their  laws; 
and  constitution,  in  their  judicatories,  .ecclesiastical  and  civiiy 
and  in  their  administration  military  and  financial*  On  all  these 
subjects  we  find  much  minute  and  curious  information  in  his 
history;  but  we  shall  look  in  it  in  vain  for  those  general  and  com^> 

1)rehensive  views,  that  sagacity  and  judgment,  those  masterly 
essons  of  political  wisdom,  that  profound  knowledge  of  human  . 
nature,  that  calm  philosophy,  and  dispassionate  balancing  of 
opinions,  which  delight  and  instruct  ns  in  the  pages  of  Hume* 

It  was  a  practice  of  that  great  historian,  on  grave  and  im* 
poriant  questions,  where  the  justice  or  expediency  of  the  coarse  ^ 
to  be  taken  was  doubtful  or  diqmted,  to  bring  forward  the  ar« 

Suments  that  might  be  used  on  both  sides;  ami  to  give  a  more 
istoric  form  to  these  discussions,  it  was  not  uncommon  for. 
him  to  state  them  as  having  been  actually  proposed  and  urged 
at  the  time,  by  the  contending  parties.    I>r  Lingard  appears  to 
disapprove  of  this  practice,  and  calls  it  fiction*    We  are  sore 
thiat  no  fraud  was  intended  by  it  on  the  part  of  Mr  Hume^  md 
doubt  whether  he  has  ever  had  readers  simple  enouffh  to  bdievey  . 
that  the  controversial  discussions  insertea  in  his  liistory  took 
place  in  the  form  and  manner  there  rdaced*   Like  the  spe^dbea  . 
m   Livy,  we  have  always  regarded  them  as  political  disquisi- 
tions, applicable  to  all  times  and  places;  and  believing  it  to* . 
be  the  object  of  history  to  store  the  mind  with  knowledge^  atid 
not  merely  to  load  the  memory  with  events,  we  haive  studied 
them,  we  confess,  with  attention,-  and*  we  flatter  oursdveSf  with    , 
profit*    Mr  Hume,  to  be  sure,  did  not  extract  them  from  the 
monkish  chronicles,  where  Dr  Lingard  has  probablv  sought 
fdr  them  in  vain,  but  drew  them  from  the  recesses  oi  his  own 
mind :  And,  so  just  and  true  are  his  reflections,  and  yet  so  ne- 
taral  and  obvious  do  they  appear,  when  presented  to  us  in  bis 
admirable  .sketches,  that  though  no  authority  may  be  found  fi^r  .: 
them  in  contemporary  annals,  we  cannot  help  believing,  that, 
tkey  contain  the  sentiments  and  views,  not  only  of  the  states* 
men  and  parties  to  whom  he  ascribes  them,  but  of  politiciana 
and  nations,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  when  similar  ques» 
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tions  have  arisen,  since  men  were  firtt  united  in  society^  and 
governed,  by  their  reason  and  reflection. 

In  pathetic  and  dramatic  narration,  Dr  Lingard  must  not  be 
compared  to  Mr  Hume;  and  in  moral  feeling  he  is  not  less  in* 
ferior.  To  be  oppressed  with  calamity,  was  at  all  times  sufli- 
cient  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  Mr  Hume.  To  rouse  his  in*- 
dignation,  it  was  enough  to  place  before  hif:  eyes  a  scene  of 
cruelty,  hypocrisy,  or  injustice.  Dr  Lingard  has  little  talent 
for  pathetic  description.  His  humanity  is  apt  to  slumber  where 
none  but  laymen  suffer;  and  his  indignation  against  oppression 
18  seldom  warm,  unless  when  churchmen  are  wronged. 

Both  historians  have  their  defects.  Mr  Hume  has  been  ac* 
cused  of  a  childish  partiality  for  Kings.  Dr  Lingard  worships 
a  more  jealous  idol — the  Church. 

Paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  it  has  always  appeared 
to  us  that  Mr  Hume  was  in  reality  an  admirer  of  popular  govern- 
iTient  in  preference  to  monarchy.  But,  though  in  his  speculative 
tenets  a  republican,  it  cannot  be  dented  that  the  general  tenor  ot 
his  History  of  England  is  unfavourable  to  the  popular  party  in 
our  Constitution.  From  temper,  disposition  and  character,  he 
was  averse  to  violence  and  turbulence ;  and  therefore,  in  civil 
Contests,  he  was  always  inclined  to  side  with  the  party  that 
seemed  to  him  to  be  acting  on  the  defensive.  But  such,  to  ap-* 
pearance,  is  in  general  the  relative  situation  of  a  government 
when  contending  with  its  subjects.  The  encroachments  of  power 
are  commonly  slow  and  imperceptible ;  its  invasions  of  popular 
rights  are  made  without  tumult  or  confusion,  disguised  by  pre* 
tences  of  public  good,  and  often  effective  for  the  time  in  repressing 
disorder  and  maintaining  tranquillity.  The  efforts  of  the  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  sudden  and  violent,  provoked  by  resent- 
ment and  oppression,  and  leading  directly  to  civil  war.  Mr  Hume 
bad,  besides,  adopted  from  Brady  strained  and  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ;  and,  seduced 
by  the  specious  theory  of  that  learned  and  acute,  but  disinge- 
nuous inquirer,  he  was  led,  on  many  occasions,  to  mistake  the 
efforts  of  the  people  to  recover  their  rights,  for  invasions  of  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  Crown.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
the  contested  prerogatives  were  usurpations;  and  forgot. that, 
though  sometimes  acquiesced  in  from  convenience,  and  at  other 
times  submitted  to  from  necessity,  they  had  been  always  disput- 
ed, and  had  been  frequently  resisted  with  success. 

But,  though  too  much  disposed,  in  his  History  of  England, 
to  take  part  with  the  Crown  against  the  people,  no  historian 
had  a  stronger  sense  than  Mr  Hume  of  the  benefits  of  civil  li- 
berty ;  no  one  has  pleaded  with  more  success,  or  defended  with 
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marc  steadiness,  tlie  cause  of  humanity  and  toleration ;  and^  orf 

great  occasions,  no  one  has  expressed  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
slniggJes  for  liberty  and  limited  government.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  beautiful  and  animating  passage,  where  he  describes 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Parliament,  and  pourtrays,  with  such 
force  and  truth,  the  great  men  there  assembled,  destined  to  re- 
▼ire  the  ancient  spirit  of  their  country,  without  participating  in 
his  admiration  of  their  genius,  and  his  applause  of  their  de» 
signs.  It  is  true,  that  dislike  of  the  fanaticism,  which  at  once 
inspired  and  clonded  thieir' virtues,  and  commiseration  for  the 
irictims,  justly,  though  irregularly  sacrificed  to  their  resentment^ 
made  him  afterwards  judge  harsnly,  if  not  unfairly,  of  their  cha- 
racters,  and  withdraw  from  their  exertions  the  sympathy  he  la- 
vishes on  their  opponents.  *  But)  even  in  his  aberrations  from 
the  cause  of  liberty,  ,we  never  find  him  an  apostate  from  its 
priBciples.  He  never  dieigns  to  varnish  or  emoellish,  with  his 
eloquence,  the  speculative  dogmas  of  slavery.  He  uniformly 
treats  with  scorn  and  indignation  the  palliations  for  cruelty  and 
injustice,  whether  urged  by  laymen  or  churchmen,  by  kings  or 
demi^B;ogues. 

We  are  far  from  intending,  by  these  remarks  on  Mr  Humeri 
general  diaracter  as  an  historian,  to  vindicate  or  palliate  his 
history  of  the  Stuarts.  We  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  its  d^ 
ficiencies  in  what  constitute  the  chief  merit  of  an  historian,  fide- 
lity and  regard  to  truths  Various  reasons  may  be  given,  though 
no  satisfactory  excuse  can  be  offered,  for  his  partiality  to  an  un- 
happy race,  whose  faults  and  errors  were  redeemed  by  fewer 
great  or  good  qualities  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  family 
that  has  ever  worn  the  Crown  of  England.  He  had  receivea 
lirom  education  a  strong  tincture  of  Jacobitism,  which  was  then 
ftsfaionabie  in  Scotland  aibong  all  who  felt,  or  afiected,  a  re- 
gard for  the  honour  and  ancient  independence  of  their  coun- 
try; and,  though  his  manly  understanding  rejected  with  disdain 
the  principles  of  the  Jacobites,  his  early  bias  in  their  favour  led 
bim,  in  his  pity  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  to  extenuate 
their  guilt.  He  had  encountered  opposition  too,  and  narrowly 
escaped  prosecution  from  the  sour  and  intolerant  bigotry  of  the 
Calvinisttc  Clergy,  that  indisposed  him  to  a  party  of  which 
they  had  been  the  diampions  and  supporters.  When  he  began 
to  write,  there  was  an  appearance  of  gallantry  in  maintaining  a 
cause,  which  had  been  abandoned  for  half  a  century  by  tne 
worshippers  of  Fortune ;  for  the  same  turn  of  character  that 
Biakes  men  Tories  at  present,  made  them  at  that  time  Whigs'. 

Bat,  setting  aside  his  errors  from  prejudice  and  education, 
hit  gi«at  defect  as  a  friend  of  liberty  and  popular  government 
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pooiag  taliarv  been  a  aaorbid  horrm*  of  whatever  tended  to  di$* 
turb  (or  a  time  the  peace  and  order  of  aocicty.  DiiHiuied  witli 
the  cruekj  and  ferocity  of  civil  contest^  provoked  by  the  hypo* 
^isy  of  iome^  indignant  at  the  ambitkm  of  other%  alanned  at 
the  fury  and  madnem  of  all,  his  reflections  tend  to  damp  onr 
furdpur  for  exertion,  and,  without  inculcating  the  principlei^  lead 
{o  the  practice  of  passive  obedience.  The  pupils  farmed  in  his 
school  are  apt,  in  their  dread  of  temporary  confusion,  to  ovcxv 
look  or  unaervalue  the  permanent  evils  of  slavery;  and,  19 
ibeir  deshre  to  secore  the  repose  of  one  generation,  to  aacri6cc 
the  hanpiness  of  many.  Tney  are  no  friends  to  despotic  rul^ 
and  value,  as  thqr  ought,  the  blessings  of  liberty;  but  thqr  are 
better  qoailfied  to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  temper  and  modera<» 
tion,  when  conferred  by  oCherS|  than  to  earn  or.  maintain  it  by 
;  their  own  exertions. 

Dr  Lincard  alsoi  we  are  sorry  to  saji  has  no  generous  sym^ 
pathy  in  we  cause  of  freedom*  He  appears  to  lake  little  iur 
terest  in  Uie  strugg^  for  liberty  that  form  the  brightest  part  of 
jour  annals«  He  relates,  with  lifelese  eoUness,  oe  estabUab^ 
ment  of  Magna  Charta,  aeems  unconscious  of  the  iasportana^ 
of  the  contests  between.  Henry  III.  and  hia  people^  and  oom^ 
memorates  the  termination  of  the  struggle  in  the  time  of  £dr 
ward  L  with  freezing  indifference.  In  short,  it  is  only  when 
the  honour  or  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  afibcted,  that 
his  passions  are  wanned  ;  and  even  churchmen  appear  to  stt£> 
fer  in  his  estimation,  when  they  contribute  to  the  civil  libtu 
ties,  or  devote  themselves  to  the  temporal  interests  of  mankind. 
One  cold  sentence  of  approbation  suffices  for  Winchelsea  and 
jLangton :  Pages  are  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  Dunstan  and 
of  Becket 

Dr  Lingard,  we  need  pcarcely  sav,  is  a  decided  partisan 
.of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  he  should  be  devoted  to  her 
doctrines,  was  to  be  expected  from  the  faith  he  hdds,  and 
the  profession  he  has  embraced*  But  he  is  not  only  a  ba- 
.liever  in  the  creeds  and  advocate  for  the  discipline  of  bis 
church;  he  is  the  defender  of  all  her  saints  and  conCBS- 
sors,  the  euloinst  of  all  who  have  laboured  or  suffered  in 
her  cause,  the  decrier  of  all  who  have  resisted  her  usurpationt^. 
From  the  days  of  Austin  to  the.  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  bis 
thermometer  for  personal  merit  is  of  spiritual  manufacture.  I|i 
his  own  church,  he  prefers  the  regular  to  the  secular  clergy, 
and  seems  to  regard  the  monastic  profession  as  the  perfection  of 
Christian  virtue.  On  some  occasions  he  has  objected  to  the 
claims  of  temperal  autliority,  and  to  other  usurpations  of  the 
Popes;  but  he  is  ever  faithful  u>  the  church.    loiioinstaai^e 
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ihM  we  iwsUeci  Imi§  ii^  ten&motdMf  ob^  of^  bet  laiaMiiiM^ 
#r  -aimdoMd  anj  one  of  ker  preceotiooa  Iiv  bfe  gcocNint  fk 
the  0ekbnited  oonttwtffiy  with  BeckaC»  be  bai  Mmned  hk 
aaeaderB  with  an  faiatorioal  dkcfiiiattioii  on  the  amiqiiky  of  tba 
taettpdon  daitted  by  tbe  dei^  fmn  teeul v  jarkdictloDf  c»» 
|w^cM0d  bit  doabCB  of  tbe  exient  ta  vbicfa  diet  privilege  Mipie 
itnpttsi^  lo  criiai%  dropped  flome  bbrtt  of  ibe  evperiori^  <k  the 
^cdeaiaiiical  over  ihe  U^  tribvoabiy  bttt  newtr  mwfAwoodiij  e^ 

•  Dr  Lbigard  f/nmfomncm  hia  amtbema  j^paioit  tbe  phttoaaiib| 
^  biatDvjr,  whacb'be  b  plcitd  te  terai  tbe pbiloaopbjr ct  ra^ 
VfmocBi  He  conparea  the  pbiloiophic  bisttwiaB  to  tbe  aoviflit^ 
*•  wboae  prttikfja^^  belalb«%  it  is  ^tobeabrMaaoquaimed-widk 
^  tbe  aecaetntotriea  of  tbeie  wboae  ccBdoet  aoci  cbaraotar'bedeli* 
^oeMea.'  (Preface).  Moreisaotwaaledtoabow,  tbatheeiittffe*'4l 
Ijf  miaoQiiceiwra^be  natara  and  pwooaa  of  what  baa  baen  eaUed 
tbe  pbikwophy  of  bislory*  Tbe  pliiloKipbie  MMoriantronUea 
bioNelf .Uttie  witb  tbe  cbaraetara  of  iadmdmd%  or  wftb  tbe  om^ 
ima  tbat  inftaanrp  tbabr  aotioM.  Hia  ehjeot  ia  fio  tiaee  tbe  m» 
•eral  oaasea  na  the  alate  aad  coaditiai  of  mdttj  that  detenmne 
eeaotay  indepeiidbBt»  and  oAen  in  apitaof  tbe  iadividaab  whor 
appear  to  conduct  theai.  Henegiecta  tbe  ihr,  to  itudjy  the  wheel 
•en  wbiih  it  revolves.  Tbe  £ndt  to  which  he  is  most  prohoy  Is 
indiffiHrcnce  abont  iodividads.  He  neither  ioterasts  binseir  nor 
4kis  readers  in  their  firte  or  fortenes.  instead  of  a  drainatfe 
otofy,  bis  work  becomes  a  dry  dissertation*  Content  witb  en« 
larg^ng  OUT  views,  and  enligbtaning  oar- understandings  br»« 
epirea  not  to  wann  oar paauoos,  or  exctee  onrferiings.  The 
mistake  of  Y^  Linoard^  if  it  is  not  a  sacrifice  to  the  vulgar  cant 
of  the  day,  must  have  arisen  from  his  aversion  to  Harney  who 
tsjastlv  placed  by  common  consent  at  the  head  of  our  phikisoM 

eic  historians.  But  Dr  Lingard  rfionkl  understand,  that  Mr 
ome  is  not  more  distinguished  Ibr  bis  philosophy,  than  for  his 
sagacity  and  judgment,  his  fieeling  and  pathos.  In  diligenee 
and  critical  research  he  must  yidd  the  palm  to  Dr  Lingard ; 
but  in  DO  other  point  of  view  are  they  to  be  put  lor  one  moment 
in  oomparisoiu 

Dr  Lingard  next  proceeds  gravely  to  tell  .ns^  *  tbat  the  writer 
<.  of  history  can  know  no  more  than  his  authorities  have  dis- 
\  closed,  or  tbe  facts  themselves  necessarily  suggest* '  If,  bv  Me* 
eouon/y  in  this  passage^  Dr  Lmgard  means  tha<)  which  iA\»$f% 
by  mevicable  eoosequence,  be  has  himself  departed  from  hia  own 
rale.  He  hui  pronounced  Jc^u  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Arthur^ 
diottgh  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  finct,  and  though 
idttmur  vffii^  have  died  a  natnrai  defitbt  or  perilled  by  vkdanac^ 
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witiioot  dw  Intenrentioii  of  hi»  uncle.  Bmt  if  lie  nie«Hi»  by  m^ 
cnsarify^  dml  wbich  fotlows  naturally  and-  probably  from  the 
fittls  banded  down  to  us,  what  historian  has  e^er  laid  claim  to 
more  ?  What  historian  has  been  content  with  lets  ?  Not  cer-^ 
tainly  Dr  Ung^ri.  Notwithstanding  his  petnlant  rebniBe  of 
those  be  terms  philoeophio  historians,  we  find  him  colourtiitf 
frots^'asrignin^  motive*,  and  dealing  in  characters,  epithets  end 
Muninidoes,- with  as  mneh  freedom  as  any  one  of  them.  He  is  con*- 
tinaaily  at  variance  with  phUosopbic  historians  and  Protestant 
diAnes;  bi|t  it  does  not  fellow,  on  that  accoitnt,  that  be  never 
^-indnlges  bis  imagination, '  nor  gives  way  to  <  pnjadioet '  We' 
tjiink  M  sometimes  ^  imposes  on  his  readers;'  and  we  trust, 
that  when  be  does  so^  he  also  impoaes  on  ^  bimsdC  *  We  fear 
that  philosophic  historians  are  not  the  only  peraona  who  ^  have 

trverted  die  tMitb  of  history. '  We  have  found  omissions,  we 
d  almost  said  sappressions,  in  Dr  Lingard's  works,  that  d^ 
athiy,  or  at  least  weaken,  ^  onr  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  bis 
statements. '  We  have  observed  with  sorrow,  that  in  bis  eager* 
nesB  to  establish  a  '  fiivourite  theory,  he  overlooks  every  tromi^ 
^  some  or  adverse  authority,  distorts  facts  in  order  to  form  n 
^feundation  for  his  svstem,  and  borrows  iirom  bis  own^fiinqr 
^  wbiitever  is  wanting  for  its  support  and  embellishment. ' 

In  justification  of  these  strictures,  we  shall  select  a  few  ex- 
amples, taken  cfaie6y  from  the  early  part  of  our  history,  where 
Dr  Lingard's  zeal  for  the  church  bas,  in  our  opinion,  betrayed 
him  into  errors.  We  shall  quote  indifferently  from  his  present 
book,  and  from  his  Antiquities  of  the  AngUh-Saxon  Cburck. 
Both  works  are  executed  in  the  same  spirit,  and  do  equal  credit 
to  his  industry  and  talents.  We  are  aware  that,  to  some  of  our 
readers,  the  discussions  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  may 
appear  of  too  little  moment  to  occupy  their  time.  But  we  beg 
of  them  to  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  character  of  a  Saxon 
King,  or  the  truth  of  a  Saxon  story,  that  we  are  going  to  try, 
but  the  d^ree  of  confidence  that  may  be  safely  placed  in  Dr 
Lingard's  History  of  England. 

We  shall  leave  untouched  as  sacred  ground  the  points  in  dis- 
pute between  Protestant  and  Catholic  If  Dr  Lingard  has  done 
injustice  to  Lollard^  Lutheran,  or  Calvinist,  it  is  the  business  of 
our  divines  to  correct  his  error  and  expose  his  roisrepresenta* 
tions.  The  subject  is  too  extensive  for  the  limits  of  a  review. 
We  can  assure  our  clergy,  that  the  combat  to  which  be  provokes 
them,  will  require  their  most  strenuous  exertions.  The  fabric 
he  has  raised  against  the  Reformation  is  reared  by  no  vulgar 
hand.  We  hope  and  trust,  that,  like  the  image  which  appalled 
Nobnehndiieiair  in  l^is  sleep,  it  restf  op  a  ba^  where^  it'  pact 
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be  of  iron,  n<nt  itlso  is  of  clay ;  ami,  ffirtiy  AkmiliiJs,  besides  the 
doty  of  Tinoieatin^  the  foanders  of  their  church,  were  wanting, 
we  might  ▼entorc  to  assure  them,  that  in  an  age  where  reiigiotm 
controrersy  is  so  liberaily  rewarded  as  the  present,  the  stone 
whicb  smites  this  colossus  and  breaks  it  to  pieces,  cannot  fail  td 
become  a  great  mountain,  and  overshadow  all  its  Mlows^ 

We  sfaaTt  take  our  first  example  from  the  history  of  Edwy 
and  Elgiva«  To  many  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 'these  pa^son^ 
ages  may  appear  a  ooestion  as  unimportant  as  it  ia  obscure.  But 
we  are  invh^d  to  it  by  Dr  l^ingard,  who  has  honoured  us  with 
a  note  in  reply  to  otir  former  observations  on  this 'story.  We 
request  tbe  ihdulgence  of  our  read^rsv  and  promise  them  tcr 
compress  our  remarks  in  as  short  a  space  as  possible. 

Edwy  was  unfortunate  from  his  quarrel  with  Dunstan,  and 
the  consequent  enmity  of  a  powerful  party  in  the  church.  Some^ 
IritCorians  have  spoken  favourably  of  hia  character.   The  greater 

Eart  describe  him  as  a  vicious  prince,  who  merited  his  tate  by 
IB  misconduct.  But  his  enemies,  while  they  a^ee  in  repre^' 
aenting  him  as  a  monster  of  wickedness  and  impurity,  contradict 
one  another  flatly  when  they  descend  to  the  particulars  of  hia 
life.  All  agree,  thbt  his  connexion  with  a  lady,  whom  some  caR 
Etfaelgiva,  others  Alfgiva,  Elfgiva,  Algiva  or  Elgiva,  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  calamities  of  his  reign.  But  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  connexion,  different  and  inconsistent  accounts  ap- 
pear at  a  very  early  period  to  have  prevailed.  Some  describe 
her  as  his  wife  by  an  uncanonical  marriage ;  others  consider  her 
his  mistress ;  and  some  pretend  she  was  the  wife  of  another 
man.  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  jn  the  J  2lh  century, 
inserts  two  of  these  stories  in  his  chronicle,  without  intimating 
which  was  most  worthy  of  credit ;  and  from  his  silence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  in  his  opinion  the  truth  even  at  that  time  was 
no  longer  attainable.  Modem  historians  have  had  greater  con- 
fidence in  their  own  penetration.  Protestant  writers  have  very 
generally  taken  part  with  Edwy  and  Elgiva.  Catholics  have 
universally  declared  for  Dunstan.  Hume,  indifferent  to  the 
religious  passions  of  both,  was  led  by  his  humanity  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  unfortunate.  Dr  Lingard  has  of  course  sided 
with  his  own  church.  We  flatter  ourselves  we  can  be  impartial 
between  the  contending  sects,  but  have  not  the  presumption  to 
expect  that  we  can  reconcile  contradictory  statements,  which, 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  were  left  in  hopeless  uncertainty  bj 
historians. 

According  to  the  story  told  by  Dr  Lingard,  Edwy,  a  Saxoi| 
prince,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  16th  or  18th  year  of  hi| 
age^  ImmI  beeo  aedueed  before  his  coronation  into  an  litkii  coi^* 
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"omSom  ivMb  « \aif  of  raak,  but  of  proiigime  dimncMy,  calM 
Etbelgi^a.  The  inducement  of  EUieigiva  to  lhi<  amour,  is  Mill 
to  have  been  the  heme  of  securing  the  King  in  marriage^  for 
herself  or  for  her  oaugbter;  ana  in  the  prosecution  of  thai 
fdwoM^  we  arc  auurod,  thatake  bad  not  scrupled  to  sacrifico 
tiie  hoQomr  of  boti  to  his  embraces.  In  the  midst  of  ibis  ioirigna 
Edwy  was  crowded,  being  still  unmarried.  Cki  Ike  eventi^  of 
eovonatifiti,  whUe  sitting  M  a  banquet  wtih  his  prelates  aB4 


Bobles,  uDseted  hv  poeeessioD,  and  irritated  by  tae  vioknoo 
isid  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  he  started  up  mm  tabloi  and^ 
leaving  the  room  abnjMjf  retired  into  a  prifite  chamber  to 
e^joy  the  company  of  nis  mistresses.  After  some  little  delay^ 
Dnnstan  followed  him,^  bunt  into  his  apartment,  and  fomd  him 
between  the  ladiea  in  a  situation  too  indecent  to  be  described. 
Imfigpaat  at  this  spectacle^  Dimatan  te?  iled  the  women  for  theil* 
impttdenoe^  aody  hiring  bold  of  the  rdaetant  monarch,  dm^peii 
.Urn  beck  to  tke  convivial  party  he  had  quitted.  Eibdgiva  re^ 
.acBting  this  interference,  became  the  eneasy  and  persecutor  of 
DuMtasy  and,  instigating^  the  King  to  his  ruin,  finelly  drovo 
liim  into  exile.  Shdrt^  after,  according  to  Dr  Lingard,  Edwy 
married;  and  on  his  nmrriage>  Ethelgiva  was  removed  from 
^XMMFC,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  h«rl^a)  guardians.  There^ 
however,  she  was.  not  suffered  long  to  remain.  Instigated  t^ 
*lus.owB' passions,  or  moved  by  her  solicitations,  the  King  car- 
ried her  off  by  force  from  her  place  of  retreat,  and,  establishing 
her  in  one  of  his  royal  vills,  lived  with  her  in  open  concubinage. 
Scaodaliaed  at  this  outrage  on  decorum,  Archbishop  Oda,  pro- 
fiting by  the  absence  of  her  royal  lover,  broke  into  the  place  of 
ber  residence  with  a  band  of  armed  followers,  and,  seizing  on 
her  person,  branded  her  in  the  face,  and  banished  her  to  Ire* 
land.  The  guilty  but  unfortunate  woman,  after  the  recovery  of 
ber  beauty,  attempting  to  return  to  her  paramour,  fdl  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  by  whom  she  was  hamstrung,  and  led  to 
perish  in  lingering  torture. 

The  first  observation  wc  have  to  make  on  thb  historical  de- 
taily  is  to  express  our  admiration  at  the  dexterity  of  Dr  Lingard, 
in  contriving  to  keep  out  of  sight  every  fact  and  circumstance 
inconsistent  with  the  story  be  has  adopted.  No  one,  from  the 
perusal  of  his  history,  would  suspect  that  there  were  three  dif- 
ferent editions  of  this  story,  and  ihat  the  one  he  has  preferred  is 
not  supported  by  earlier  or  better  evidence  than  those  be  has 
suppressed*  No  one  will  dispute  his  right,  to  take  that  versioh 
of  the  story  which  seemed  to  liim  the  most  credible.  But  can- 
door  and  fair-dealing  required  of  him,  not  to  omit  the  objections 
to  it)  not  to  conceal  the  difficulties  witii  which  it  waa  attended. 
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and  iKit  to  ^MipprcM  ike  fact^  at  variance  widi  it^  or  caktiUitcd 
to  throw  discredit  on  its  truth. 

But*  thottgh  Dr  Lingard  haa  shown  graat  skill  in  his  selec- 
tion and  arraoi^pnieot  of  materiab  for  uc  construction  of  his 
stary*  he  has  fallen  into  one  comradiction  that  must  strike  the 
OEiQst  inadvertent  of  his  readers.  After  taking  the  greatest  pains 
to  prove»  that  Edwy  was  unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  corona- 
tiaa;  and  that  he  remained  unmarried  till  the  banishment  of 
Donstan,*  he  quotest.with  apparent  acauiescence,  the  account  of 
feaattts,  who  *  gives  us  to  understand,  that  when  Dunstan  in- 
^  cmrred'tbe  hatral  of  Edwy  and  his  mistress,  the  king  was  al- 
*  ready  married  to  another  woman.'  f  But  when*  and  on  what 
occasion  was  it,  that  Dusstan  incurred  the  hatred  of  Edwy  and 
kis  mistress?  Was  it  not  *  for  his  conduct  on  the  day  of  the  co- 
vooation  ?* }  If  Edwy  was  married  when  Dunstan  incurred  his 
imUredf  and  if  it  was  the  conduct  of  Dunstan  on  the  day  of  the 
coronatioa  that  inflamed  the  king  and  his  mistress  against  him» 
£dwy  must  have  been  married  at  the  time  of  bis  coronatioiu 
What  becomes  then  of  the  arguments  to  prove,  that  he  was  un* 
married  at  that  period,  or  of  the  story,  that  EUhelgiva  was  induced 
|o  sacrifice  her  own  honour,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  to.  his 
desires,  in  the  hope  of  entanglinghim  in  marriage  with  one  or 
other  of  them  ? 

In  admitting  the  marriage  of  Eldwy,  Dr  Lingard  ia  careful 
not  to  mention  the  name  of  ms  wife^  or  to  inform  his  readers  of 
ber  relationship  to  his  supposed  mistress  Ethelgiva.  Why  this 
caution  and  reserve  ?  Was  he  afraid  of  placing  in  too  clear  a 
light  the  nature  of  the  charge  he  had  to  maintain  ^piinst  the 
pinfortnnate  Prince?  Was  be  apprehensive,  that  it  might  shock 
the  credtdity  of  the  public  to  be  told,  that  Edwy^  after  his  mar* 
riage,  lived  in  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  mother-in-law ; 
and  that  this  secret,  unknown  and  unnoticed  by  his  contempcH 
raries,  and  not  even  insinuated  by  the  most  virulent  of  his  ene* 
mies,  after  remaining  undetected  and  unsuspected  for  nine  hun- 
dred years,  had  been  at  length  revealed  to  a  Catholic  clergyman 
of  the  nin^steenth  century  ?  When  he  adopted  from  the  biographer 
of  St  Oswald  the  story,  that  the  woman  banished  by  Oda  was 
the  concubine,  and  not  the  wife  of  Bxiwy,  '  quam  sub  uxore 
propria  adamavit, '  did  it  not  occur  to  him,  that  if  this  woman 
bad  been  not  only  the  King^  concubine,  but  the  mother  of  his 
wife,  such  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt  would  not  have  been  omit- 
ted by  an  author  nowise  prejudiced  in  his  favour  ?    Asser  and 
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Bede  hflve  not  suffered  the  incestiiouR  mnrriages  of  EadliaW  nnd 
Ethelbftld  to  escape  the  notice  of  posterity,  thout^h  these  princes 
expressed  contrition  for  their  offences,  and  submitted  to  the 
Church.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  greater  forbearance  was 
lihown  to  the  refractory  Edwy,  the  enemy  and  victim  of  the 
Clergy?  Is  it  possible  that,  while  the  minor  charges  against 
Mm  were  recorded  with  so  much  acrimony,  the  most  heinous  of 
his  oflbnces  was  consigned  to  oblivion  ?  Is  not  the  silence  of  his 
bitterest  enemies  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  calumny  now  at- 
tempted to  be  cast  on  his  memory  ? 

In  his  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  Dr  Lingard 
was  less  on  his  guard  abouttiames.  He  had  not  then  discovered 
the  passage  in  the  life  of  St  Oswald,  which  has  induced  him  to 
alter  his  former  account  of  these  transactions.  He  there  inge- 
nuously relates  the  evidence  he  had  found  for  the  marriage  of 
Edwy  with  Elgiva,  and  expresses  his  belief,  that  *  after  the  ba- 

•  nishment  of  JEthelgiva,  Edwy  either  took  Elgiva  to  his  bed  as 

•  his  mistress,  or  married  her  within  the  prohibited  degrees.*  • 
Why  is  this  evidence  suppressed, — why  is  the  name  of  ElgiVa 
totally  omitted  in  the  history  of  England  ?  Why  does  he  insi- 
nuate in  his  notef  that  she  is  a  creature  of  our  invention,  whom 
we  have  married  to  the  King  ?  He  knows,  that  the  divorce  of 
Edwy  from  ^l^fe  pr  Elgiva  is  related  in  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle4  He  IS  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  charter  where  -flSlfgiva 
is  called  the  King's  wife,  and  ^thelgiva  her  mother;  and,  when 
he  wrote  hiy  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  names.  J  Mr  Turner,  it  is  true, 
had  expressed  some  faint  suspicion  that  this  charter  might  be  a 
forgery  of  the  monks.  ||  Has  Dr  Lingard -examined  into  the 
grounds  of  that  suspicion  ?  If  he  ban,  we  are  convinced  he 
would  have  been  satisfied,  that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded ; 
and  whatever  it  might  have  cost  him,  we  are  persuaded  he  must 
have  admitted  Elgiva  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Edwy,  and  Ethei- 
giva  to  have  been  her  mother. 

Mr  Turner  appeals  to  have  been  content  with  a  short  abstract 
of  this  charter,  which  he  met  with  in  Claudius,  c.  ix. ;  and  not 
to  have  looked  into  Claudius,  b.  vi.  ^  where  he  would  have 

*  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  525 — 527. 
f  England,  i.  Sl^. 

%  Tiberius,  B.  iv.  in  Cotton,  now  incorporated  in  the  printed  text 
py  Mr  Ingram. 

^  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  525. 

P  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.iOS,  Sd.  edit. 

if  Cotton. 


• 
foond  it  at  foil  length*  The  tra^s^Hpt  in  ClaucRuf,  b.  vi,  is 
written  in  the  Saxon  language,  and  partly  in  th^  Saxon  charac* 
ter.  The  deed  or  charter  itself  is  the  notification  of  an  exchange 
of  lands  between  Bjrrhtelm,  Bishop  of  Weilss  and  St  Ethel wpklf 
Abbot  of  Abingdon,  afterwards  Bit>hop  of  Winchester,  and,  iii 
the  succeeding  reign,  the  active  and  furious  4>ersecutor  of  the 
secular  clerg\*.  This  exchange  is  state^l  to  have  been  made 
with  leave  of  King  Eadwijr,  and  is  ^tte^ted  by  <£lfgifu,  the  King's 
wife — ^iEthelgifu,  the  King'n  wife's  mother — i^Hsige,  Bishop  (of 
Winchester) — Osulf,  Bishop, (of  Wilton)— Cienwald,  Bishop 
(of  W<m:ester) — and  by  three  laymen  of  rank. 

From  this  document  it  appears,  that  .Slfgifo^  Elgv?a,  or  Al* 
giva,  was  the  Kuig's  wife,  and .  that  ^thelgii'ii,  or  Ethelgi va« 
was  her  mother ;  *  and  that,  on  her  daughter's  marriage  with 
the  King,  Ethelgiva  was  not  disgracefully  banished  from  tbe^ 
royal  presence,  bnt  remained  at  court,  and,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  King's  wife's  mother,  attested  an  agreement  between 
St  Ethelwold  and  the  Bishop  of  W^lls,  to  which  three  other 
bishops  (one  of  them  *  vir  m^nasticce  professionis,'  )  were  sub- 
scribing witnesses;  Can  it  be  believed,  that  from  servility^ 
lucre,  of  gainr  or  hope  of  worldly  preferment,  so  many  holy  meu 
would  have  frequented  and  given  their  countenance  to  a  coiu: t, 
where  the  King  was  openly  living  in  incestuous  intercour^^ 
with  bis  wife's  mother?  If  such  was  the  fact,  Dr  Lingard 
must  detract  considerably,  in  his  next  edition,  from  the  eidogiea 
he  has  bestowed  oa  the  piety  and  saint-like  virtues  of  his  An- 
glo-Saxon prelates*    - 

We  shall  not'ofiend  our  readers  by  any -comments  on  tb^ 
disgusting  scenes  detailed  to  us,  with  scrupulous  minuteness^ 
by  the  authors  whom  Dr  Lingard  is  pleased  to  tnmseribe  ajad 
credit.  They  are  fit  only, for  the  annals  of.  a  brothel^  an4 
ecMild  never  have  been  believed  or  recorded  by  any  OAe  but  a 


*  Dr  Lin^t&rd  bus  thought  proper,  in  a  parenthesis,  to  tell  us  that 
Algiva  and  Etbelgiira  are  the  same  name  in  the  Saxon  laoguagc» 
Dr  Lingard  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  that  neither  Algiva  nor  Ethel- 
giva are  Saxon  words.  That  a  Norman  scribe  might  contract  the 
Saxon  iEthelgijfe  into  Algiva,  is  not  Impossible ;  hut  we  have  meC 
with  no  example  of  it.  Where  the  word  occurs  in  Latin  chronicles, 
it  is  written  JEthelgiva,  Ethclgeova,  or  Eihelgifu.  We  could  pro- 
duce more  than  twenty  instances  where  the  Saxon  ^Ifgtjfe  is  written 
by  the  Normans  Elgiva,  or  Algiva.  It  is  written  Algiva  by  West- 
minster ;  and  Wallingford  distingui.^hes  between  Ethelgiva  and  AU 
giva. 
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• 
SiEixon  monk,  whose  mind  had  been  pcdluted  by  the  study  of 
hispenitentiary. 

That  a  hidy  connected  widi  Edwy  was  separated  Irom  him 
by  Archbishop  Oda,  ignominiously  treated,  and  banished  to 
Ireland,  and  savagely  mnrdered  on  her  return,  is  related  with 
triumph  by  the  biographers  of  that  prelate ;  and  that  Elgiva^ 
the  wife  of  Edwy,  was  separated  from  him  by  the  same  prdate^ 
on  pretence  of  consanguinity,  is  attested  by  the  Saxon  Chro-^ 
nicle.  Whether  these  personages  were  one  and  the  same,  ow 
two  different  women,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  The 
one  is  described  as  the  concubine,  the  other  as  the  wife  of  the^ 
I^ing ;  but,  as  the  wife  was  imlawfiilly  wedded,  in  violation  of 
the  Canons  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  impossible  diat  party  male- 
volence mny  on  that  account  have  unjustly  stigmatized  her  as  a 
eoncubine :  And  there  is  certainly  no  mention,  in  any  ancient 
authofr,  of  Oda  having  twice  interfered  with  the  domestic  con- 
nexions of  his  sovereign.  That  Dr  Lingard's  tale  is  errone- 
ous, requires,  we  should  hope,  no  further  demonstration  than 
the  proof  furnished  by  Claudius,  b.  vi;,  that  Elgiva  was  the 
King's  wife,  and  Ethelgiva  her  mother.  If  these  facts  be  ad- 
mitted, to  borrow  his  own  phraseology,  ^  the  laboured  narrative 
and  passionate  declamation '  of  Dr  Lingard  '  may  be  given  to 
the  winds.* 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  reign  of  Edwy.  Dr  Lin- 
gard reproaches  him  with  being  a  plunderer  of  the  Church, 
and  states,  ^  that  the  two  abbeys  oi  CHastonbury  and  Abing- 
<  don,  the  fruits  of  the  zeal  of  Dunstan,  were  dissolved  by  his 

*  resentment,  and  the  monks,  carefully  trained  in  the  duties  of 
^  dieir  profession,  cast  on  the  world  without  friends  or  sup- 

*  port. '  •  This  accusation  is  repeated  by  Mr  Butler,  in  a  re- 
cent publication.  That  Mr  Butler,  who  takes  hb  infbrmation 
at  second  band  from  Dr  Lingard,  should  be  misled  by  his 
guide,  does  not  surprise  us ;  but  it  is  truly  astonishing,  that  an 
author  of  such  res^rch  as  Dr  Lingard,  should  have  hazarded 
this  assertion  without  some  inquiry  mto  its  truth.  The  slight- 
est examination  must  have  satisfied  him  that  it  was  unfounded*. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  die  monastery  of  Abingdon  was 
dissolved  by  Ekiwy,  the  fact  is  that  he  was  a  munificent  benefac- 
tor to  that  establishment,  and  is  celebrated  in  its  records  as  the 
friend  and  patron  of  St  Etlielwold,  its  abbot.  That  pious  person- 
age not  only  reined  his  ofiice  under  Edwy,  but  so  successfully 
cultivated  the  good  graces  of  his  sovereign,  that  whatever  he 
solicited  for  his  monastery,  whether  in  confirmation  of  its  privi- 

•  England,  i.  31 1,  326.     Anglo-Saxon  Church,  402. 
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leges,  or  increase  of  its  possesMons^  was  cbeeifoUy  aranted  ta 
bim.     The  donations  to  Abingdon,  in  the  time  of  £dwy,  were 
splendid  and  numenxis.     His  own  immediate  grants  to  oiht 
Lady  of  Abii^on,  to  St  Bennet,  patron  of  monks,  and  to  the 
Abbot  Etbelwold,  amounted  to  50  nides,  and  those  made  by  his  . 
servants,  with  his  consent  and  approl^tion,  exceeded  34(K  * 
In  tlie  very  last  year  of  his  reign,  be  conferred  on  Abingdon  ft 
charter,  in  the  amplest  form  confirming  all  its  former  privileges 
md  possessions,  and  giving  permission  to  the  monks,  on  Uie 
death  of  their  present  Abbot,  Etbelwold,  to  elect  his  successor  . 
^  secundum  regularia  beati  Benedicti  instituta.'     So  little  truth 
is  there  in  the  assertion,  that  Edwy  dissolved  the  Abbey  of  - 
Abiugdon,  and  expelled  its  monks. 

Tiiat  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Ghistonbury,  was  driven  from  that 
monastery,  chiefly  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Edwyv 
but  partly  by  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  his  own  monks,  is 
most  certain.  But  Glastonbury  was  not  dissolved  bv  the  loss 
of  its  abbot.  Elswi  was  appointed  his  successor ;  and,  instead 
of  \>eing  the  spoiler,  Edwy  is  recorded  amonir  die  benefactors 
of  that  establishment.  In  the  Monasticon  will  be  fownd  the  ; 
grants  which  he  made  to  Glastonbury  and  its  abbot,  amount- 
ing, with  those  made  by  his  servants,  with  his  license  and  oooh  . 
sent,  to  near  60  hides  dfland.f 

To  other  churches  and  religious  establishments,  Edwy  was 
Hot  less  bountiful  than  to  Glastonbury  uid  Abingdon.  Of 
many  of  his  grants  the  records  must  have  perisl^d.  But, 
among  those  which  remain,  we  find  donations  to  the  amount  of 
165  hides  to  the  nunnery  at  Wilton,  of  90  hides  to  the.  convent 
at  Sbaflsbury,  of  70  hid[^  to  St  Peter^s  at  Bath,  of  74  hides  to  . 
Chichester  Cathedral,  and  of  20  hides  to  the  see  of  York,  be* 
sides  grants  of  a  smaller  extent  to  Worcester  and  Evesham.  1 
Even  ^almsbur;^,  whUe  deploring  the  profiuiation  of  tke  mo. 
nastery  from  which  he  derives  his  appellation,  converted,  as  be 
pretends,  by  Edwy,  into  a  stye  for  canons,  owns  the  liberality  . 
of  that  prince  to  St  Aldholm,  its  patroa  saint,  in  a  gift  of  an 
estate,  very  commodious  for  his  servants,  both  from  its  siae  and 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  convent.  The  praise  of  the  esjtate  waa 
not  unmerited.  It  consisted  of  50  hides,  and  lay  withm  a  mile 
of  the  abbey.  || 

"^~"^""^^^*~""^~^"~"""'"^"~'"~*"""^"^^^"^""~~~~"~"^"^""^~'^"— ^"^ "-w^— ■— "■^■•""^ 

*  Claudius,  b.  vi.  f.  43-63.    Claudius,  c.  ix.  f.  109^114. 
t  Mooaiticon,  i.  10,  ii.  837,  841.    Gale,  i.  327. 
i  Wanley,  149,  242,  277,  288,  307.     Monasticon,  iii.  120,  129. 
Heming,  333. 
h  Saville,  30.    Galej  i.  337.    MonasticoD,  i.  52. 
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Dr  Liag^  is  of  coorsfton  advoejite  for  the  'ceKbtcjr  of  the 
cl«i|(yi  and  in  bis  zeal  for  that  point  of  discipline^  to  highly 
considered  in  the  Romish  Cfaureb,  he.ocmdetcends  to  be  face- 
tious  at  the  expense  of  Procestant  divines^  and  treats  with  scorn 
the  insinvation  that  a  life  of  continence  is  above  the  power  of 
tnan*  *  That  there  areindividtials  to  whom  a  life  of  continence 
i»no  privation^  will  not  be  denied;  and  if  the  clergy  could  be 
exdusivelj  selected  from  persons  uo  gifted  by  nature,  no  harm 
could  arise  from  the  celibacy  required  of  them  by  the  ordinan* 
«es  of  the  church*  But,  is  this  the  case  in  countries  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails  ?  Is  there  any  criterion  by 
.which  it  can  be  ascertained,  how  far  the  yonthful  candidate  for 
clerital  ordination  will  be  able,  at  a  maturer  age,  to  keep  his 
TOWS  of  chasti^  inviolate?  Are  there  no  disorders  in  the  Ca- 
xholic  Church  from  the  want  of  such  iniklKble  criterion?  Are 
there  no  stri^Ies  between  passion  and  duty,  that  terminate  in 
madness  or  in  death?  In  so  numerous  a  body  as  the  clergy"^ 
are  there  no  transgressions  ?  Have  not  Spanish  pricms  enjoyed 
their  barraganas,  and  French  cures  lived  with  their  nieces,  or 
gcnivemantcs^  as  if  they  had  been  in  pia  matrhnonio  viventes  ^ 
•In  the  middle  ages  were  not  such  connexions  common,  and 
nearly  universal  among  tbe  inferior  clergy  ?  Were  they  not 
connived  at,  though  not  permitted,  by  the  Chureh^  When 
firevcttted, .  by  clerical  persons  living  together  in  communities, 
have  not  disorders  of  a  worse  description  been  introduced  ? 
Let  Dr  Lingard  read  the  Penitentiary  of  Archbishop  Egbert, 
and  then  boast,  if  he  can,  of  the  purity  of  his  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  It  is  not  to  be  credited,  that  an  Archbishop  of  York 
would  hate  raked  together,  for  the  edification  of  his  dergy,  such 
-a  mass  of  evidence,  if  the  practices  he  prohibits  had  not  existed; 
Where  there  is  mudi  smoke^  there  most  be  some  fire.  On  a 
aubgect  like  tbis^  we  cannot  descend  to  particulars.  Suffice  it  t6 
say,  that  there  is  no  species  of  turpitude^  known  to  the  most 
Jioentioas  of  the  Roman  poets,  or  practised  by  the  mrost  shame* 
less  of  their  emperors,  that  is  not  gravely  enumerated  in  this 
I^snitentiary,  and  a  suitsble  penance  enjoined  for  it,  correspond* 
ing  to  tbe  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  to  the  rank  and  quality 
of  tbe.offisnder^  8q  ipany  years  penance  was  required  from  a 
bishop  for  crimes  not  fit  to  be  named  ;  so  much  less  from  a  priest 
or  deacon ;.  and  so  much  less  still  from  a  ladling^  or  juvenile 
competitor  for  the  sanctuary.  Dr  Lingard  cannot  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  passages  to  which  we  allude.  He  has  frequent- 
ly referred  to  the  Penitentiary  of  Egbert,  and  quoted  it  as  ofl 
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uhaerfadbttpwpMtw  He  »  aWne  ikkx  It  w»  inJupMul  b^ 
(ore  the  DMiith  imrmiioiH  to  which  he  atdrtbalM  the  Mbteqoiat 
imiDorality  of  the  Saxon  energy  •net  peo|^*  If  deoonlBjr  hfer. 
ditoed  him  to  silence^  why  impose  upon  his  retdcri  by  pfaiMg 
A  church  where  inch  disorders  prevailed  ?  Why  reserre.  hi* 
entire  wrath  for  the  married  priests?  Why  durow  a  veil  .Mer 
excesses,  which  appear  to  hare  diminisbed  aoMmg  the  dergy  in 
proportion  as  their  marriages,  though  ancanomcal,  canse  to  bv 
nearly  univdrsai  ?  When  sncfli  crimes  are  efaBt)f)ed  on  the  hkjf 
be  has  not  shown  the  like  rcsenre^  unless  when  kings  am  thn 
cnlprits.  Hehas  not  scmpled  to  divnlge^  in  a  Latin  noie^  tbe 
disorders  hnpated  to  the  oonrtiera  of  Rnfas  and  Henry  I.  Hn 
baa  spared,  indeed,  die  memory  of  Edward  IL;  and  to  aggn^ 
vate  the  gnilt  of  Isabella,  he  has  not  besiiated  to  say,  that  '  shtf 
#  eoold  not  palliate  her  adnkeroos  connexion  with  Mortimer/ 

<  by  retorting  on  her  hotband  the  charge  of  coofngal  in&deli-' 

<  ty, '  being  perfectly  aware,  diat  if  she  had  reto^ed  on  kmt 
hosbandy  it  must  haTo  been  to  charge  him  with  worse  than  edb^ 
jngal  infidelity.  ^  * 

Amomz  the  dei^  exdaded  from  the  marriage  staler  dncki^ 
die  two  first  centnnes  of  the  Saxon  Qmicfa^  Dr  Linmod  enn-' 
merates  sabdeacons«  *  The  odistakc^  if  it  be  one,  is  trivhii ; 
bat,  ns  far  as  we  can  collect  from  the  Penitentiary  of  Egbert,^ 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  in  the  Saxon  Ghnrch  was  ooimnad^ 
in  the  Bth  century,  to  priests  and  deacons* 

Pn>pordonate  to  Dr  Lingavd's  love  of  celibacy  and  love  of 

monks,  is  his  enmity  to  the  secular  or  married  clergy.     We 

shall  not  attempt  to  vindicate  that  class  of  persons.    However 

«eprehensU>le  tlie  canons  that  condemned  them  to  a  sbgle.  bfii^ 

they  had  nodoabt  contracted  die  obligation,  and  wer^  bound  to 

abide  by  it*    We  cannot  help  sospecdiui,-  tluit  a  law  of  the  Nop* 

tbnmbrian  priesti,  which  Dr  Lingard  ns  attempted  (we  think 

nnsoccessfiiUy)  to  explain,  f  refers  to  a  practice  not  nncomasml 

among  diese  marriea  clergy moi,  and,  in  onr  opinion,  sliU  modi 

vepr^ensible  dian  their  violadcm  of  the  canops*    Their  mmu 

xiages  being  nncononical,  and  therefore  illegal  it  appears  that 

they  frequently  took  advantage  of  the  illegality  of  the  connexipn^ 

to  dismiss  their  wives,  when  tired  of  them,  and  to  marry  others 

in  their  place  !  and  this  scandal  the  same  individuals  sometime* 

repeatea  more  than  once,  j:    To  pot  a  stop  to  this  infamoaa 


m^ 
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Mm,  irebdieve'diekiw  wa  have  aUnded  to  was  made^  wfaioh 
dflDOQiioet  a  curw  agwnat  die  priest  that  puts  away  his  aeen^ 
ami  takes  another.  *  But,  whatever  nay  nave  been  the  profli<> 
fla^of  the  married  dergy,  it  b  not  to  the  credit  of  Dr  Lingard, 
ttiaty  m  the  warmth',  of  his  indignation  against  them,  be  haa 
dlady  in  testimony  of  theii'  vices,  a  speech  or  dedamation  of 
Edgar^  which  some  few  pages  before  he  had  himself  pronoimoed 
to  M  a  foivefy*  f 

After  a  leHtned,  and,  to  ns  at  least,  an  original  disquisitimi 
on  double  monasteries^  a  singular  institution,  where  a  convent 
of  monkfl^  or  calions  was  annexed  to  a  nunnery,  and  siri)iected 
to  thespiritual  government  of  its  abbess,  Dr  Lingard  tmiB  us^ 
that  '^  during  the  two  first  centuries  after  the  conversion  of  our 
'  ancestors,  the  principal  monasteries  were  established  on  this 
^  plan ;  nor  are  we  certain  that  there  existed  ai^  odiers  of  a 
^  diflkrent  description.  They  Were  hdd  in  the  highest  estima** 
^  tk>n ;  the  most  disdnguishea  of  the  Saxon  female  saints,  and 
^  many  of  the  most  eminent  prdates,  were  educated  in  them  | 
^  and  so  edifying  was  the  deportment  of  the  greatest  part  of 
'  these  communities,  that  the  breath  of  slander  never  presumed 
^  to  tarnish  their  character.  The  monastery  of  CcNldingham 
f  ^Jone  forms  an  exception.  *  %  The  hardihood  of  this  assertion 
exekes,  we  must  confess,  our  admiration.  Dr  Lingard  is.not 
unacquainted  with  an  antient  tract  attributed  to  Bede,  from 
which  it  plainly  appears,  that  practices  the  most  repugnant  to 
joonastic  purity  were  not  unknown  among  the  female  inmates 
of  the  Saxon  cloister.  §  He  is  aware  that  nunneries  were  con- 
verted into  brothels  by  some  of  the  Angloi^Saxon  princes,  and 
that  infenticide  was  no  unfrequent  consequence  of  this  prostitu- 
tion. St  Boni&ce  reproaches  Ethelbald  of  Mercia  wim  his  li- 
bertinism ;  and  adds,  ^  Quod  hoc  scelus  maxime  cum  sanctimo-^ 
*  nialibms  et  sacratts  Deo  virginibus  per  monasteria  commissmn 
^  sit. '  The  whole  nation  of  the  Angles,  he  subjoins,  imitate 
their  sovereign  in  his  wickedness,  and  this  general  depravity 
leads  to  the  firequent  commission  ol  child-murder;  *  quia  dum 
Ji .  .  i. . 

*  Wilkins*  Leg.  Saxon.  100.  §  1S5.  Cxoen^  a  queen,  a  wife,  a 
quean.     Somner.  Diction. 

f  Anglo'Saxon  Church,  417,  compared  with  Note  27.  hi  410. 
iThe  reference  in  417»  is  to  Wilkins'  Concil. !.  246  ;  that  in  410  is  to 
Twysden,  860.  But  the  document  referred  to  is  in  both  cases  the 
same,  though  quoted  in  one  place  as  a  piece  of  authentic  history, 
and  pronounced  in  the  other  to  be  '  a  declamation  composed  by 
'  some  monk  in  imitation  of  the  andent  historians. ' 

I  Anglo^-Saxon  Church,  120-122.        f  Da  remedio  peccatoruai; 


188&  limguA'i  Hhtm^  qfBngkM.  l»- 

<  She  Bieretxiee^  «fare '  aoeoiltaeiSy  nor  imvkute^Md^  ndb-eetaK 
'  oeptas  seboles  in  peccatis  geauerint^  eas  aalpe  mnniwMi  cryt 

*  ptfte  oteidont '  *  Other  Skxon'  kbiga  were  not  iiio»e;0xem« 
puuy  than  Etbelbidd.  We  are  told^  t>o  the  same  aairapeadi-' 
able  authoiaiy»  that  Osred  of  Northumberiaadt  and  Gecared  oC 
Merria,  had  passed  their  lives  ^  inisttiprotiotie  et  aduHerio  no»f. 
fmrum* — *  per  monaslaBria  nomiantm  saermias  virgmn  fMpfWOf^ 
tes^'f  We  shall  not  prosecute  the  subject  ferther^*.  £uoti^(b 
has  been  said  to  show^  that  the  virgins  of  ColdinghtMinr  wpre  notf 
the  (mhf  .exception  firom  the  general  parity  of  maonisrs  and 
strictness  of  conduct,  attributed  by  Dr  jLingard  to  oar.Aa§;kH 
Saxon  nuns»r  ■ 

In  hiaeagemass  tx>  mdce  outran  identity  d^dtscipline  belw/s^c 
the  An^o-Saocon  and  Sombh  Church. in  points  from  whidi 
Protestants  have  swerved,  Dr  Liagard  baa  quiitad.a  Saiion.laWy 
with  die  omission  of  a  clause^  on  which  wd  should  be^^adtto 
derive  fit>m  him  some  infonnataon* '  '  The  engimment.  of  (a 
^  muv '  he  tells  us,  ^was  deemed^ irrevocable  by  the  law&  holb  - 
'  of  church  and  state.  If  she  ,presamed:to  marry,  the^law  dch 
^  prived  her  of  her  dower  ^fasr  the  dieath  of  her  reputed;  husr* 
'  Dand,  pronounced  her  children  illegitimate,  and  r^ered 
^  them  inc^Mible  of  inheriting  itb^  property  of  tbeir  fetfaer. '  % 
The  Jaw  to  which. he  refj^rs  is  one  of  Alfred.^  Thcrclau^ehd 
emits  is  the  following.    ^  If  any  one  takes  to  wife  a  nun  out  -oif 

<  a  mynster^  isithofU  Umeofthe  Kimg  <n:Mshop9  he  shaU,'  &a  $ 
Could  a  nun,  after  profession,  ouit  her  myn^ter  and  marry,  isiih 
leave  of  thelKing  and  Bishdpr  -.And  if  so,  how  could  beren« 
gagement  be  deemed irrevocanle?.  >  <.  .;   . 

i>r  Lingard  has  indeed  a  wonderful  talent  for  .quoting  0^ 
nnich  of  a  passage  as. suits  bis  purpose,  and  omitting  "Nbate^^ev 
Biakes  against  bun.  In  vindi^Eiting  Dunstan  from  the  chocge 
of  peculation,  he  informs  us^.that  WalUpgfofd  ^  only  t«Us  us 

*  that  Edwy  had  all  along  entieirtained .  si|3p«ctons  of  X^unstanf 

<  because  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  f  oyal 

*  treasures.  But  what  was  the  real  nature  of  these,  suspieionsy 
'  he  has^  not  in£bnned  us. '  ||  In  proof  of  this  statem^t,  h# 
qaotes  from  Wallingford  the  following  words — *  Suq>ectHs  ^ai 

*  Eadwino  Dunstanus,  omni  tempore,  eo  quq4  teqipore  Eadredi 
'  thesauros  patram  suorum  custooisaet; ' — but  .he  forgets  to,  add 
what  the  historian  has  subjoined — ^  ^  oijus  ^ispkionis  oHextul 
--the  property  of  Duastan  was  sequester^,    llie  suspicions  of 


»•*■■*■ 
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X  Aoglo-Saxbn  Church,  223. 

i  Wilkms'  Leg.  Saxon,  36,  38.  U  Ei^gland,  i.  5U. 
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Bd^  Mt^  kaf o  bam  tttfoudftd ;  bsl  k  i^  not  iHfloidt  t#  gmiu^ 
0f  what  iMlttre  Ikey  wer«« 

That  tkm  inaroduction  of  Chnsdankjr  among  die  Nonbem' 
bavtMiriaas  tofteood  the  feiN>cUy  of  their  passionsy  refined  the 
gTOMnets  of  their  nacmerB,  introduced  aaoong  then  litermturo 
tmd  the  arts,  aad  ultiinalfiy  improTed  tfa^  monl  and  ioteUee*- 
tnal  eonditknii  every  one  will  readily  adaait.  Bot  those  ehangea 
ip>ere  gradually  and  slowly  eficcted*  No  mir^ulous  araetiora^ 
tioD  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  missionary*  The  worshipper 
et  Woden  vnderwent  little  sensible  alteiatioa  when  he  be* 
tBsa0  a  CSiristian.  He  conttn|ied»  as  befoee^-fieuthless,  rapacioos^ 
sensual,  and  cruel.  The  records  of  history,  the  ppomions  of 
liw,  the  regolatione  of  mods,  the  directions  for  penitents, 
all  show  the  prevalence  or  these  vices,  both  amonjg  ^ergy  and 
lai^,  long  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  From  the 
OKisteoce  of  a  few  learned  and  virtuous  nsen  among  the  clergy^ 
Dr  Lingard  has  composed  a  brilliant  but  fisncifiil  picture  of  tbe 
Christimi  Charph  in  JSngbnd,  before  it  was  laid  prostrate  in 
the  dnst  by  a  second  imipCion  of  baibariaiis.  But,  when  we 
look  more  narrowly  into  the  subject,  and  trace  the  matter  to  hs 
eonroe^  we  find  the  golden  age  of  the  Saxcm  Church  peoede, 
like  the  visible  horieon,  at  onr  approach.  Dr  Liiigard  places 
it  before  the  Danish  invasion.  Bede,  who  lived  at  that  time^ 
and  laments  the  backsliding  of  his  own  age,  refers  us  back  t» 
Theodore;  and  had  Theodore  given  us  an  opinion^  he  woukt 
probably  have  sent  ns  still  ferther  back  to  Austin. 

To  drag  from  obaenrit^  firailties  long  since  buried  in  oblivion^ 
— >to  expose  the  infirmities  of  a  priesthood,  to  whom,  with  att 
tfieir  feutts,  we  are  greatly  indebted,  may  appear  an  ungracious 
tadc.  But  the  hyperbolical  panegyrics  of  JDr  Lingard  on  tbe 
learning  and  virtues  of  bis  Saxon  clergy, — his  slight  and  faint 
aeknowledgnient  of  the  fiiilings  and  demerits  of  some  of  their 
number,  oompel  as  lo  lift  a  comer  of  the  veil  which  time  has 
thrown  over  their  transgressions.  At  the  very  period  he  has 
seleeled  for  bis  eulogy  of  tbe  Saxon  Church,  we  find,  from  con- 
temporary authors  of  the  highest  credk,  that  dissoluteness,  in- 
temperance, avarice,  and  neglect  of  dieir  sacred  duties,  were 
not  unusual  even  among  SaKon  Bishops.  *  We  hear  with  sor- 
row, '  says  the  Anglo-Saxon  Apostle  of  the  Germans,  ^  tbae 
<  drunkenness  is  not  uncommon  among  the  English  clergy ;  and 
^  that  BbhopSi  instead  of  connecting  Uiis  vice  in  other^,  indulge 
^  in  it  themselveS|  and  compd  Aeir  guests  to  follow  their  exam- 
*  pie,  porrectis  poeulis  majoribui* '  *    Archbishop  Egbert  pre- 
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bribed  far  a^vpukms  maiAf  «v%o had dnoA  till  he  imnkffl^ 
a  fast  of  thirty  days ;  toamass-prie^giiMty  of  tb6saneo£^€€| 
lie  enjoined  a  for^  days  phnance;  aM  so  pendmeioiialy  were 
the  clergy  addicted  to  this  dc^^rading  Tice^  that  he  feiuid  it  ne** 
cessary  to  declare^  that  if  a  Bishep,  <Nt  oAer  person  in.  holy  or* 
ders,  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  deliberately  drank^  be  should 
be  suspended  from  his  derical  rank  till  he  had  given  over  the 
practice.  *  Bed^  in  praising  his  nietn^K>litani  cannot  hdp  -ton^ 
Uasting  his  conduct  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  his  iMre* 
threa.  ^  Qoanto  enim  rariora  hqas  sacratisstnii  cperis  in  S* 
'  piscopis  nostftt  gentis  exemph  reperis^  tanto  aluora  singularit 

*  merid  pfaemia  recipie^ ' — <  It  is  reported  of  some  Bishops^  * 
he  adds,  <  that  they  have  no  persons  about  them  of  piety  or 
.*  purity  of  manners,  but  that  they  live  in  the  midst  of  joml 

*  companions,  who  divert  them  mlh  their  josts,  and  tales,  and 

*  aMrrnnait,  preferring  eating  and  drinking,  and  other  amuse*- 

*  ments  of  a  secular  life,  to  pious  centeaaplation  and  'prayer.  * 
'— '  We  have  heard, '  he  says,  *  that  many  townships  and  bamlels 

*  of  Northumberlasid  have  not  seen  a  Bishop  £sxr  many  years*; 
.^  nor  even  a  teacher  of  the  Word,  to  expound  to  the  people 
'  their  Creed,  and  explain  to  them  the  difference  between  right 
^'  and  wrong;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  place, '  he  adds,  <  how- 
'  ever  remote^  where  Ae  dues  of  tlie  EUshop  are  not  ri^ly  e»- 

«  acted.'t 

This  relaxation  of  mofab  and  discipline  was  not  confined  to 
the  bishops  and  secular  clergy.  Long  before  the  Danish  inva- 
eion  it  had  extended  to  the  monks.  So  qaiekly  had  the  monas- 
leries  departed  from  the  original  strictness  of  their  institution, 
that,  in  747,  the  Council  df  Cloveshoe  judged  it  necessary  tt> 
declare,  that  they  should  not  be' turned  into  places  of  amusement 
for  minstrels,  harpers,  fiddlers,  and  buffoons;  and  prudently  to 
recommend,  that  laymen  should  not  be  admitted  treely  within 
their  walls,  *  ne  materiam  aliquando  reprehendendi  inde  suuMUit, 
'  si  aliquid  intra  daustra  monaslerii  aliter  quam  decet  videaat.'  % 
Bede  nad  some  years  before  raised  bis  voice  against  simllanr 
abuses  ki  the  Northumbrian  monaeteries;  and,  as  his  censures 
were  addressed  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  metropOliiaOi  who 
•inuat  have  known  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  assertions,  hb 
-charges  come  before  us  in  the  most  authentic  form.  '  In  this 
'  ktagdom,'  says  the  venerable  presbyter,  *  there  are  very  many, 
'  and  very  gr^  foundations,  useless  both  to  God  and  mas ; 
^qnta  neque  regularis  secundum  Deum  ibidem  vita  servatur, 
.1  ■-■■■■    I .         ,    ■    -     ■  * 

•  Wflkfait'  CoDcih  1 1 S9.  t  ISMdi'i  Bede^  806,  SOT. 
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'  neqiie '  itla  milites  dive  eoffHte»  neculflriam  potestatatn,  qui 
^  gentcM  nostram  a  barbaris  defendam;  poskstdent.'^  Nor  is  k 
tsorrect  to  say  with  *Dr  Lingard,  that  litt  animadversionB  of 
Bede  are  directed  serT^^y  against  the  s^cdlar  mdHasteties,  e$to* 
blished  on  fiilae  pretencJtesby  laynSen,  and-  govei^ed  by  the 
JTonnderB,  or  by  their  heirs.  These  institutions  are  no  doubt 
mentioned  and  reprobated  by  Bede,  aft  the  disgrace  and  reproach 
of  the  kings  and  prelates,  by  whom  they  had%een  licensed  and 
confirmed.  Bat  the  unfavourable  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the 
Northumbrian  monasteries,  precedes  his  cui'ioas  and  instractive 
history  of  these  singular  foundations,  and  cannot,  by  any  express 
sions  m  the  text,  be  limited  excl'usively  to  them.  Dr  Lingard 
has  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  borrowed  from'  his  fancy 
what  was  necessary  for  the  support  6f  his  system.  Me  has  as- 
sumed to  be  true  what  his  anthdr  has'neither  asserted  nor  implied. 
That  tl\ere  were  *loca  innuroera'  in  Northumberland,  which 

*  Bede  wished  to  change,  'deluxuria  ad  castitatem,  devanitate 
^  ad  temperantiam,  de  intemperantia  ventris  et  gulae  ad  continent 

*  tiam  et  pietatem  cordis,*  is  most  true  i  but  that  the  whole,  or 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  secular  monasteries,  is  the  asser-« 
tion,  not  of  Bede,  but  of  Dr  Lingard. 

'  The  devotedness  of  Dr  Lingard  to  his  church,  is  an  amiable 
and  laudable  feeling.  When  ne  maintains  the  antiquity  of  he^ 
rites  and  discipline,  and  vindicates  the  purity  of  her  dogmas 
from  vulgar'misrepresentation  and  calumny,  wc  approve  his  la- 
bours, and  applaud  his  learning.  But,  when  he  dissembleti 
what  might  injure  her  reputation,  while  he  blaeons  whatever 
tends  to  her  honour  and  credit,  he  weakens  our  confidence  in 
his  truth  as  an  historian,  and  si^iks  himself  into  a  common  po- 
lemic. He  wishes  his  readers  to  believe,  that,  unlike  their 
brethren  on  the  Continent,  the  Saxons  in  Britain  abandoned 
the  altars  of  their  fathers,  and  embraced  Christianity,  without 
compulsion  or  constraint.  He  informs  ns,  that  Ethel  bert,  the 
first  Saxon  King  who  became  a  Christain,  *  exerted  all  his  in- 
^  fluence  to  second  the  efibrts  of  the  missionaries ;  not  indeed  by 

*  violence,  (which  he  had  learned  to  be  repugnant  to  the  mild 
^  spirit  of  the  gospel),  but  by  private  exhortations,  and  by  dis- 
<  tinguishing  the  converts  with  marks  of  the  royal  favour  :'f 
And,  in  bis  former  work,  he  ascribes  the  forbearance  and  Chris- 
tian moderation  of  the  King  to  the  lessons  his  teachers  had  im- 
bibed firom  the  letters  and  oral  instructions  of  the  Pontiff,  f 
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Nov,  it  is  true,  that  in  the  passage  of  Be&  to  n^bich  he 
refersi  we  are  told  that  Etbelbert,  '  didicerat  «  doctorlbtti 
^  auctoribusque  suas  salutis  servitium  Christi  voluntarium  noa' 

*  coactitium  esse  debere  :'*  And  these  were  probably  the  les*^ 
sons  given  to  the  missionaries  by  Pope  Gregory,  when  he' 
despatched  them  from  Rome  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  preach*' 
ing  Christianity  to  the  Pagans.  Bat  it  is  equally  tru^ 
that  four  years  afterwards,  when  the  Christian  church  appear- 
ed to  be  nrmly  rooted  in  England,  the  exhortatimis  of  the  Pon- 
tiff were  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit  In  a  lettei^  to  Ethd- 
bert,  which  has  been  also  preserved  by  Bede,  though  it  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr  Lingard,  Gr^ory  thus  ad- 
dresses his  royal  proselyte :  '  £t  ideo,  gloriose  mi,  eam  quam 
^  accepisti  divmitasCTatiam,splicitamentecustodi;  Ctiristianam 
^  fidem  in  populis  tibi  subditis  extendere  festina,  zelum  rectitOr 
^  dinis  tuae  in  eornm  conversione  multiplica,  idolorum  cultus  in* 
^  sequercj  Janarum  adificia  eoerte^  subditorum  mores  et  magna 

*  vit8&  munditia,  exhortimdo,  terrendo,  blandiendo,  corrigendoy 

*  et  boni  operis  exempla  monstrando,  sedifica;  ui  ilium  retri- 

*  butorem  invenias  in  coelo,  cujus  nomen  atque  cognitionem 

*  dilataveris  in  terra.  *  f  What  followed,  on  the .  death  of 
Ethelbert,  shows  that  the  counsels  of  the  pontiff  were  not 
thrown  away,  nor  the  profiered  recompense  to  the  monarch 
promised  in  vain.  His  son  and  successor,  fjadbald,  having  de** 
clined  baptism,  his  subiects  reliqised  into  idolatiy,  *  qui  sub  im^ 
^  perio  sui  parentis,  vel  favore  vel  timore  regio^  ndei  et  castimo* 
<  niae  jura  susceperant "  %  That  simitar  princ^les  had  bee9 
inculcated  and  practised  among  the  East  Saxons,  appears  from 
the  same  honest  historian,  who  r^tes,  among  the  encmnities 
of  the  three  sons  of  3aberct,  that,  on  the  death  of  their  father, 
^  caeperunt  illi  mox  idolatria^  q^ain  vivente  eo  aliquantulum  in* 
'  termisisse  videbantur,  palam  servire,  subjectisque  pc^ulis 
^  idjola  cclendi  Kberam  dare  licentiam.  *  §  In  the  next  gene- 
ration, the  worship  of  Woden  in  Kent  was  finally  extinguished 
by  persecution.  We  are  told  of  Earconberct,  tne  grandson  of 
Ethdbert,  *  hie  primus  regum  Anglorum  in  toto  regno  suo 
^  idola  relinqui  ae  destrui*— principali  anctoritate  praecepit. 
^  Quae  ne  fistcile  a  quopiam  posset  contemni,  in  transgressores 
^  dighas  et  c6mpetente6  punitiones  proposuit '  ||  At  a  still  later 
period,  Edilwalch,  King  of  the  South  Saxcms,  employed  the  cel&- 
Drated  Wilfrid  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  subjects,  who  had 
remained  pi^ans  long  after  the  other  Saxons  were  converted. 

•  Bede,  i.  c.  36.  f  Ibid.  i.  c.  S2.  %  ^hid.  iL  c  5» 
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Mairf  tfaoluaiids' of  both  sexes  renounoed  theb  idek  puid  were 
fattptuiedy  '  quidam  rohmtarie,  *  adds  the  historian^  '  alii  vero 
^  '^<Mic/»  r0|^  imperio. '  *  For  these  incidents,  not  unimportant 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  from  idolatry,  we  shall  look  ia 
V4fia  to  Dt  Lingard.  He  tells  us  of  the  pie^  and  disinterest- 
edness of  the  missionaries ;  he  boasts  of  the  mild  sprit  of  the 
gospel  diat  influenced  their  minds ;  he  speaks  of  the  admira«> 
tion  exdted  b^  the  solemnity  of  their  worship,  the  pure  and 
sublime  morality  of  their  doctrine,  their  zeal,  their  austerity,, 
and  their  virtues :  But  he  is  silent  on  the  terror  and  constraint 
that  followed  and  ^ve  effect  to  their  exhortations,  and  passes 
umioticed  Uie  penal  statutes  that  completed  their  victory. 
V  On  the  sudden  defection  of  the  KenUshmen  and  Ea^t  Sax«. 
Qf)s  from  the  Christian  faith,  afler  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  two 
bishops  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  Laurentius,  the  successor  of 
Austin  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  was  preparing  to  follow  their 
example.  *  On  the  morning  of  his  intended  departure, '  says 
Pr  Langard,  '  he  made  a  last  attempt  on  the  mind  of  Eadbald. 
1  His  representations  were  successfuL '  f  An  inquisitive  read* 
er  will  naturally  ask,  what  were  those  last  representations  of 
laurentius,  that  had  so  much  weight  with  the  pagan  King  3 
Why  has  Dr  Lii^ard  omitted  arguments  of  such  dGcacy  ?  I»d 
tiiey  been  calculated  to  irive  us  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
unoerstanding  of  the  King,  or  of  the  honesty  of  the  bishop, 
would,  thev  have  been  suppressed  ?  Let  us  hear  the  storv  from 
Bede.  We  are  told  by  that  venerable  historian,  that,  naving 
Stained  an  audience  <»  the  Eling,  Laurentius  a(^>eared  before 
him,  and,  unqovering  his  vest,  displayed  his  back  torn  with 
^ipea.  Shocked  at  the  sigh^  Eadbald  demanded  who  had 
dared  to  treat  so  great  a  man  with  such  in^gnity.  The  bishop 
boldly  re^ed,  that  St  Peter  had  come  to  him  in  the  night,  and 
f^oggdd  him  lonff  and  sharply  for  his  intended  desertion  of  his 
fiocfc !  Charm^  no  doubt,  at  the  interest  which  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles  took  in  his  welfare,  but  afraid  that  his  own 
tufn  m^ht  come  next,  the  King,  who  is  described  as  half  mad, 
^md  ^XHiUed  with  an  unclean  spirit,  rdented,  submitted,  and 
;was  bm>tiased«  %  Now,  Dr  Lingard  either  believes  in  this  mi^ 
^raclet  or  he  does  not.  If  he  brieves  in  iti  why  conceal  it  fh>m 
hJe  readers  ?  If  he  does  not  believe  in  it,  what  must  be  his 
.opinion  of  Laurentius  ? 

We^hfJIgive  oar  readers  uiother  specimen  of  those  early 
tia^^  wWch  will  afford  another  instance  of  Dr  Lingard's  taleiH 
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{or  tfoaoedaiant.  After  reH^ang  tb»  puhUc  diipntiition  betweea 
the  Scotlish  clergy  and  the  disciples  of  the  RomaD  churchy  Dr 
lingard  informs  us,  that  Q&wy,  King  of  Nortbiunberland^  in 
whose  presence  the  matter  was  discussed^  *  terminated  the  de- 
'  bate;,  by  declaring  that  be  should  prefer  the  institutions  of  3t 

*  Peter  to  those  of  St  Columba*'  *  Why  has  he  suppressed  the 
reasons  that  determined  the  King  to  a  decision  of  such  importr 
anoe  for  the  church  of  Rome?  Was  he  afraid  they  might  excita 
a  smile  in  bis  readers  ?  Was  he  apprehensive  they  might  lower 
cor  opinion  both  of  the  converters  and  of  the  converted? 
BedCf  however,  has  no  such  scruples.  He  tells  us,  that 
|be  Roman  advocate^  who  appeared  for  St  Peter,  having 
asserted  that  to  that  apostle  the  keys  of  heaven  were  committea 
by  bis  master,  Oswy,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Scot- 
tish discipline,  turned  suddenly  to  Colman,  the  advocate 
for  St  Columba,  and  asked  him  *  if  that  was  true?' — ^  Quite 

*  true, '  replied  C!olman«     *  But,  have  not  yon  something  as 

*  great  to  claim  for  your  Columba?' — *  No,  Sir.  * — *  Then  yon 
<  are  both  agreed  that  Sc  PeUir  has  the  sole  custody  of  the  keys 
^  of  heaven?'  *  Yes — certainly.'  •Then,  I  must  tell  you,.' 
says  the  King,  •  I  am  not  tlie  man  to  quarrel  with  the  door* 

*  keeper :  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability  I  shall  do 

*  whatever  be  has  enjoined :  For,  if  he  who  has  charge  of  the  keys 
'  of  heaven  is  my  enemy,  when  I  present  myself  at  the  gate,  I 

*  may  perchaiice  find  no  one  there  to  unlock  the  door  for  me. ' 
This  sapient  resolve  (to  borrow  one  of  Dr  Lmgard's  exprea* 
iuons)  was  bailed  with  applause  by  the  bystanders,  both  great 
and  small.  Rome  triumphed:  and  the  Scottish  priests  went 
back»  (nil  of  wrath,  to  their  native  land,  to  shave  their  bends  and 
.celebrate  their  Easter  according  to  the  rule  of  St  Columba.  f 

Vicarious  penxmce  was  a  singular  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
asembers  of  the  Anglo- Simeon  cnurch.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
read  in  ecclesiastical  history  to  know  whether  it  ever  was,  or 
still  continues  to  be  practised  in  any  other  Catholic  country. 
Bot  we  presume  it  must  have  existed  in  Spain,  as  there  is  a 
Boted  allusion  to  it  in  the  works  of  Cervantes,  in  the  person  of 
Saacho.  We  have  he^rdy  indeed,  that  it  still  exists  m  a  miti- 
§sted  form  in  Andalucia*  According  to  this  ingenious  and  ac- 
commodating system  of  atonement,  it  w^  held,  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  penance  was  necessary  to  make  satisfaction  for  a  cer* 
tain  qnanti^  of  sin;  but,  providecl  the  sinner  bore  some  part,  how* 
ever  small^  in  the  burden,  he  might  portion  out  the  rest  of  it  among 
his  friends  and  dependants.  If,  for  instance,  a  great  man  was 
enjoined  to  do  penance  for  seven  years,  he  was,  first,  with  twelve 
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Trtendsy  in  the  habit  of  %  penitent,  to  fiiit  for  three  Aj%  on 
bread,  raw  potherbs,  and  water ;  and  If  he  coold  then  master 
seven  times  a  hundred  and  twenty  dependants,  who  were  aho 
willing  to  fast  for  him  three  days,  he  might,  in  that  short  spac^ 
satisfy  his  penance  of  seven  years.  ^  But  be  was  admonished,^ 
says  Dr  Lingard,  *  that  it  was  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  expe- 

•  riment* '  *  Our  readers  will  hardly  credit  us,  when  we  assure 
them,  that  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  Dr  Lingard,  f  diere  is 
no  such  admonition  to  be  found.  There  is  not  a  word  said  of 
the  experiment  being  doubtful  or  dangerous.  The  only  ground 
for  this  bold  interpolation,  is  a  subseauent  remark,  which  says, 

*  most  just  it  is,  that  every  man  should  make  satisfaction  for  his 
<  misdeeds,  in  his  own  person ; '  but  no  hint  is  given,  no  inst* 
nuation  made,  that  the  vicarious  penance  was  less  sure  or  eflfec- 
tual  than  the  other. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  Dr  Lingard  has  bestowed 
greater  pains  than  on  the  defence  of  Wilfrid ;  and  he'  appears 
to  have  successfully  vindicated  that  prelate  from  the  calumnies 
and  falsehoods  of  Carte.  But,  why  invest  him  with  virtues  to 
which  he  had  no  pretence  ?  Why,  as  if  in  mockery,  boast  of  his 
gratitude  to  his  patron  and  protector  Edilwalch,  King  of  Su»- 
sex.  J  He  converted,  it  is  true,  the  subjects  of  Edilwalch'^ 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  received  in  return  from  that  mo- 
narch, one  of  his  royal  vills,  with  the  isle  of  Selsea,  and  67 
hides  of  land.  But,  while  residing  at  Selsea,  and  Fiving  o|i 
the  bounty  of  Edilwalch,  he  gave  succour  and  advice  to  the 
fugitive  Cead walla,  who  surprised  and  slaughtered  his  ben^ 
factor.  Charity  might  have  indulged  in  the  conjecture,  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  designs  of  Ceadwalla,  and  un- 
consciously sharpened  the  sword  destined  to  shorten  the  dayb 
of  his  protector,  if  he  had  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  that 
adventurer  after  the  slaughter  of  fkiibtralch.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  Ceadwalla  remained  a  Pagan,  Wilfrid  continued 
his  friend,  and  comforted  and  support^  him  till  be  had  tri- 
umphed over  all  his  enemies.  When  Ceadwidla  mounted  tiie 
throne  of  Wessex,  Wilfrid  was  invited  to  his  court,  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  council,  and  enriched  with  many  splendid  gifts^ 
particularly  with  SOO  hides,  or  one-fourth  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
formerly  subject  to  the  unfortunate  Edilwalch.  §    Anxiety  for 
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tlie  conversion  of  Ceadwalla  may  have  been  the  motive  of  Wil- 
frid for  his  ooifif^ances  with  tfaa^  savage ;  btit  let  us  not  be  told 

•of  his  gratitude  to  his  royal  patron. 

Dr  Lingard  has  justly  claimed  for  his  work  '  the  merit  of  re- 
^  search  and  originality. '     We  think  that  merit  fairly  due  to 

'him,  and  feet  gratitude  and  respect  for  the  patience  and  acute- 

'ness  that  have  enabled  him  to  elucidate  the  obscurities,  and  d^ 
tect  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  •  But  we  fear  that  the  desire 
of  '  stamping  on  his  work  the  features  of  novelty, '  has  led  hna 
into  a  love  of  petty  paradox,  unworthy  of  his  talents.     He  ap- 

'  pears  to  take  delight  in  reversing  the  characters  usually  given 

'  by  hbtorians  to  our  kings  and  statesmen.  If  a  person  of  note 
is  praised  by  Hume,  he  has  a  good  chance  of  being  represented 
in  an  odious  light  by  Dr  Lingard ;  and,  if  censured  by  Hum^ 
Dr  Lingard  generally  contrives  to  say  a  word  in  his  commen- 
dation. We  have  an  amusing  instance  of  this  weakness  in  the 
case  of  a  Danish  king,  called  Hardicnut.  Mr  Hume  happens 
to  have  said  of  this  prince,  that  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  the 
nation  by  his  misconduct,  and  that  his  death  gave  as  little  sur- 
prise as  it  did  sorrow  to  his  subjects.  Dr  Lingard  thereupon 
makes  him  mild  in  his  manners,  and  generous  in  his  disposi- 
tions; and  adds,  that  his  character  was  such  as  to  afford  the 
presage  of  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign.    Dr  Lingard  may 

•  possibly  be  in  the  right ;  but  the  little  we  know  of  this  Hardi- 
cnut is  not  to  his  praise;  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, he  was  no  great  favourite  with  his  contemporaries.  The 
chief  acts  recorded  of  him,  are  the  brutal  vengeance  he  exer- 
cised on  the  dead  body  of  his  brother  Harold, — his  violation  of 
the  safe  conduct  he  had  granted  to  his  kinsman  Eadulf,  Earl  of 
Northumberland, — the  heavy  tax  he  imposed  for  his  Danish 
mercenaries, — and  the  severity  of  the  military  execution  he  di- 
rected against  Worcestershire.  '  He  was  received  as  king, ' 
says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  ^  by  Danes  and  English;  but  hb 

*  redesmen  paid  dearly  for  it  afterwards.     He  did  nothing  wor- 

*  thy  of  a  king. '     His  end  was  suitable  to  his  life.     *  While  he 
'  stood  up  dnnking  at  a  feast,  he  fell  on  the  ground  in  horrid 

*  convulsions,  and  word  spoke  never  more. ' 

Dr  Lingard  is  perhaps  unconscious  how  often  national  anti- 
pathies direct  his  pen.  He  seldom  names  the  Scotch  or  Welsh 
without  some  disparaging  expression,  or  some  insinuation  to 
their  prejudice.  That  he  should  visit  on  our  orthodox  ances- 
tors the  sins  of  their  Calvinistic  posteri^,  we  can  more  easily 
comprehend  than  reconcile  to  pur  notions  of  reason  or  justice. 
But  why  the  Welsh  are  under  Dr  Lingard's  ban,  we  cannot  so 
eanly  account  for.    Their  original  sin  in  refusing  obedience  to 
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St  Austin  and  bis  associates,  had  been  latig  atoned  for  by  sub- 
;inission ;  and  yet,  from  the  days  of  Ofia  to  the  6nal  subjugation 
of  their  principality,  they  ^re  never  mentioned  by  him  out  as 
vindictive  barbarians.  *  The  Scotch  are  not  better  treated 
than  the  Welsh.  They  are  seldom  named  without  some  slight* 
ing  addition-o-some  phrase  expressive  of  hatred  or  contempt—- 
ihat  marks  the  dislike  this  Reverend  Divine  has  conceived  a« 
gainst  them.  Though  perfectly  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
|)ersonal  and  territorial  homagei  he  confounds  the  personal  ho- 
mage of  some  of  our  Scottish  kin^  to  certain  Saxon  and  Nor« 
man  princes,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  superiority  in  the 
English,  and  dependence  in  the  Scottish  crown.  It  seems  to 
have  escaped  him,  that  if  the  Kings  of  Scotland  had  been  vas- 
sals of  the  Crown  of  Ehgland  for  the  realm  of  Scotland,  the 
iM)mage  of  William  the  Lion  to  Henry  II.  must  have  been  un- 
necessary, and  the  subsequent  renunciation  of  Richard  not 
worth  the  price  paid  for  it.  He  represents  the  artful  and  insi- 
dioqs  conduct  of  Edward  I.  as  the  just  assertion  of  his  lawful 
j*i^ts.  It  Hcems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
object  of  Eklward  to  convert  what  was  at  most  a  nominal  supe- 
riority, intQ  complete  and  absolute  depcndauce.  He  does  not 
.consider  that,  whatever  might  be  tlie  vague  pretensions  of  for- 
mer English  Kings  over  Scotland,  none  had  ever  exercised 
.them  in  the  manner  attempted  by  Edward.  He  acknowledges, 
.that  appeals  from  judgments  given  in  Scotland,  had  been  hi- 
therto, unknown  in  the  English  courts;  but  gravely  adds,  that 

<  Edward  was  determined  to  attach  to  his  superiority  all  those 

<  rights  which,  as  Duke  of  Guienne,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
*  acknowledge  in  the  Crown  of  France ; '  f  as  if  the  usurpations 
of  the  race  of  Capet  on  ^he  Dukes  of  Guienne  ^fibrded  any 
l^lea  for  the  encroachments  of  the  Kings  of  England  on  the 
Crown  of  Scotland*     He  treats  Bruce  and  Wallace  as  assas- 

;«in%  apostates,  and  traitors.  He  has  never  done  our  Scottish 
4>atriot6  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  resisting  the  pre- 
tensions of  Edward,  they  contended  for  the  ancient  laws  and 
;customs  of  their  country ;  nor  has  he  the  candour  to  state,  that 
if  some  of  them  took  up  arms  after  having  submitted  and  sworn 
allegiance  to  Inward,  they  had  to  plead,  in  justification  of  their 
fConqiVLCtf  the  outrages  committed  by  his  servants  and  officers  op 
their  friends  and  families. 

In  a  very  different  spirit  he  judges  of  the  repeated  insurrec* 
tions  of  the  Saxons  after  their  submission  to  the  Conqueror. 
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Tke  ftudtfd  they  mforled  aj^imt  their'  oppressors  he  ternu^ 

*  the  l)anner  of  independence.'  Their  insargents  he  describes 
M  men  of  nobie  minds,  who  '  disdiained  to  crouch  under  a 

*  foreign  yoke. '  The  loyal  Saxons,  who  respected  their  oaths 
to  William,  are  stigmatized  for  attending  more  to  the  *  suggest 

*  tions  of  seifishness  than  of  patriotism. '  Hareward  is  exalted 
into  a  hero;  Wallace  degraded  to  an  outlaw  and  a  murderers 
That  Wallace  was  <  guHty  of  treason,  murder  and  robbery,' 
who  can  doubt  ?  ^  He  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  Westminster^ 
^  Hall,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  condemned  on  th# 
'  verdict  of  a  jury  of  gentlemen,'  and  actually  executed  as  a 
traitor.  *  If  his  fate  was  different  from  that  of  others,  it  proves,^ 
says  Dr  Lingard,  '  that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  hia 

*  case  which  rendered  him  less  desenring  of  mercy.*  *  Where 
is  the  victim  of  tyranny  that  is  not  assailable  by  such  logic  ?  If 
Christians  soared  under  Nero,  while  Jews  were  spared,  what 
does  it  prove,  but  that  there  was  something  in  the  case  of  Chris* 
tians  diat  rendered  them  less  deserving  of  mercy? 

We  shall  conclude  with  pointing  out  some  trifling  mistakes^ 
proceeding  from  mere  inadvertence,  which  Dr  Lijsgard  may 

isily  correct  in  the  future  editions  of  his  history. 

TnoDgb  a  good  Saxon  scholar,  he  has  made  a  strange  blun- 
der in  his  translation  of  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and  Guthran. 
He  teils  us,  that  *  the  boundaries  of  the  two  kingdoms  were 
^  the  river  Thames,  the  river  Lea  to  its  source,  a  line  drawn 
^  from  thence  to  Bedford,  and  along  the  Chose  to  its  tnoiith.*f 
Had  such  been  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Danish  territory 
would  have  been  confined  to  East  Anglia  and  Essex,  and  the 
adjacent  country.  But  the  wars  and  conquests  of  Edward,  son 
of  Alfred,  show  that  the  possessions  of  the  Danes  were  infinite^ 
ly  more  extensive.  The  real  boundary  between  Danish  and 
Saxon  England,  fixed  by  the  above  mentioned  treaty,  was^osi 
Bedford  along  the  Owse  to  Wailing  Street,X  the  whole  of  England 
on  the  north  and  east  of  Watling  Street,  from  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  Owse,  being  held  by  the  Danes,  and  governed  by 
Danish  Kings  and  Jarls. 

The  dower,  says  Dr  Lingard,  assigned  to  a  wife  by  her  \mi^ 
band,  was  determined  by  law  to  be  the  whole  of  hb  property,  if 
they  had  issue,  and  if  they  had  none,  the  half.  ||  He  refers  to 
the  laws  of  Edmund  on  marriage;  but  he  has  overlooked  an  im«f 
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portint  ckmty  which  makes  tUt  dkipoiiftioD  of  (be  praperCyV 
not  absolute,  but  oonditiooal.    *.J(f  ii  be  so  sHiled  btfarehandy 
sap  the  law,  <  then,  it  is  just  diat  the  wife  should  inherit  half 

<  the  property,  and  the  whole,  if  they  have  a  child  between 

<  them.'  *     This  mistake,  into  which  others  have  fallen  besides 
Dr  Lingard,  was  long  ago  remarked  and  corrected  by  Som<^ 

taer.  t 

He  quotes  as  an  authentic  piece  of  history,  the  speedi  in 
Parliament  attributed  to  Bishop  Merks,  on  the  question, 
whether  Richard  II.  should  be  deposed,  and  praises  that  reve-> 
rend  prelate  for  his  manliness  and  fidelity.  %  He  appears  to 
know  little  of  Merks,  and  never  to  have  seen  the  letters  of 
Bishop  Kennet  on  his  character.  If  any  speech  was  ever  de* 
livered  in  Parliament  by  Merks  in  favour  c^  Richard,  it  was  not 
on  that  occasion. 

He  repeatedly  refers  for  events  connected  with  the  capture 
and  misfortunes  of  Richard  II.,  to  a  MS.  in  the  King  of  France's 
library,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  written  by  a  person  in, 
the  suite  of  that  Monarch.  ||  The  MS.  itself  makes  no  such  pre- 
tension ;  and  though  quoted  as  authority  by  Carte,  it  is  mani« 
festly  a  collection  of  tales  and  hearsays,  embellished  by  the  ima- 
gination of  the  author,  and  not  more  worthy  of  serious  credit 
than  the  history  of  Don  Carlos,  or  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Venice.  Judging  from  the  number  of  copies  we  have  seen  of 
this  MS.,  one  of  which  is  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  have  been* 
a  favourite  work  in  France  during  the  long  contest  between 
the  House  of  Valois  and  the  House  of  Lancaster.  Richard's 
marriage,  with  a  French  princess  had  made  him  popular  in 
France ;  his  misfortunes  were  pitied,  and  his  successors  detest* 

ed. 

For  the  observations  we  have  now  made,  we  have  found  oc« 
casion,  as  we  intimated  at  the  beginning,  chiefly  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  work  before  us.  The  later,  and  consequently 
the  more  important  parts  of  the  history,  we  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  study.  But  from  the  glance  we  have  been  enabled  to 
take  of  them,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  are  entitled 
to  more  implicit  credit  than  those  we  have  already  examined. 
As  the  author  approaches  indeed  to  the  critical  period  of  the 
Reformation,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  his  partialities  will 
not  be  less  active,  or  his  temptations  to  unfaithful  statements 
and  unfair  conclusions  less  powerful.  We  can  discover,  also, 
that  his  political  predilections  are  almost  as  likely  to  suborn 
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Us  aocnracy  as  faiseodeaiastical ;  and  that  he  will  iieqinTci  to  be 
waU^ied  as  closely  in  bis  account  of  onr  firee  constitution  as  <^ 
6ot  Protestant  church.  Whether  the  hand  which  has  traced 
the  foregoing  remarks  shall  be  enabled  to  go  through  the  re* 
Budnder  of  the  wotk,  is  matter  of  uncertainty :  But  it  is  a  work 
of  too  much  inqportance,  and  calculated'  to  influence  public  opi«< 
nion  to  too  great  an  extent,  to  admit  of  its  being  left  without ' 
&rdier  notice  in  oar  pages ;  and  as  we  observe  that  a  continua- 
tion, bringing  down  the  history  to  the  period  of  the  Com- 
moowealth,  has  been  announced  as  almost  ready  for  puUica- 
tion,  we  hope,  in  no  very  long  time,  to  have  an  opportunitjr 
of  resuming  and  completing  our  estimate  of  its  merits. 
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Aet.  IL  L  Specimens  of  the  Earlier  English  Poets.  S.  W. 
Simpson,  London.    1824. 

2.  The  Commonplace  Book  of  British  Poetry.  Anderson, 
Edmburgh.     182S. 

&  The  Commonplace  Book  of  British  Song.  Anderson,  Edin- 
burgh.   1828. 

\X7e  are  not  aware  that  any  successful  attempt  has  been  made 
"^  to  explain  the  nature  of  Poetry,  or  to  show  by  what  ge- 
nend  du&racteristica  it  is  distinguished  from  prose.  Most  of 
the  disoiBsions  upon  thb  pleasant  art  have  been  introduced 
with  reference  to  the  merits  of  particular  pieces,  and  avoid  the- 
general  questicm  altogether.  Sonie  are  occupied  in  analyshig 
die  structure  of  the  story ;  some  in  canvassing  the  probability 
of  the  incidents,  the  truth  of  the  characters,  the  puri^  of  the 
diction,  or  the  correctness  of  tlie  metaphors ;  leaving  the  grand 
distinction,  between  poetry  and  prose,  as  well  as  the  component 
qualities  of  poetry  itself  to  the  speculation  of  the  reader. 
With  the  few  who  have  taken  a  wider  range,  it  has  been  usual 
to  cQDsidcr  poetry  merely  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  com^ 
pare  it  accordingly  with  painting  and  music  and  sculpture: 
And  as  this  forms,  no  doubt,  a  branch  of  the  discussion  on 
wUdi  we  are  about  to  enter,  we  may  as  well  begin  by  saying  a 
few  words  on  this  comparative  view  of  it* 

In  so  fisur,  then,  as  Poetry  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
fine  aits,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Jlrst  of 
diem ;  because  it  combines  nearly  all  the  excellences  of  the 
other  arts,  with  much  that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  It  has  the 
vivid  beauty  of  painting,  the  prominence  and  simplicity  of 
scalptare^  and  the  toucSdug  cadences  of  music,  while  it  out« 
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hsts  tbem  iiH.  For  Tlmei  wbich  presses  on  most  diingB  widt 
fto  wasteful  a  force,  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the  master* 
pieces  of  Poetry,  but  to  render  them  holy.  The  ^  Venus** 
ef  Apellesy  and  the  ^  grapes '  of  2ieuxis  have  vanished,  and  die 
music  of  Timotheus  is  gone ;  but  the  bowers  of  Circe  still  re^ 
main  unfaded,  and  the  ^  chained  Prometheus '  has  outlived  the 
^  Cupid '  of  Praxiteks  and  the  ^  brazen  bull  *  of  Perillus* 

Poetry  may  not  perhaps  attain  its  end  so  perfectly  as  paint* 
iflg  or  sculpture ;  but  that  is  because  its  end  is  so  high,  and  it» 
range  so  much  extended.  It  deals  with  more  varied  and  more 
TCmote  ob)ects,*-*with  abstract  ideas  and  questions  of  intellect 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  other  arts.  It  may  be  oonsi* 
dered  as  a  moral  science,  operating  both  upon  the  passions  and 
the  reason,  although  it  never,  strictly  speaking,  addressee  itself 
directly  to  the  latter.  It  operates  through  the  medium  of 
words,  which,  however  inferior,  in  certain  cases,  to  colours  at 
sounds,  are  far  more  generally  available,  and,  in  fact,  perform 
what  neither  sounds  nor  colours  can  accomplish.  It  may  indeed 
be  truly  said,  that  the  highest  object  of  painting  and  scolpture, 
has  been  to  translate  into  anotner  language,  and  for  the  be* 
nefit  of  a  different  sense,  what  the  imagmation  of  the  poet  has 
already  created.  Almost  all  the  treasures  of  Italy  ana  Greece 
are  copies,  made  by  the  chisel  or  the  pencil,  from  elevated 
feble  (which  is  poetry),  or  from  Greek  or  Hebrew  verse.  Thht 
they  have  their  own  peculiar  hues  and  symmetry,  does  not 
disturb  this  opinion ;  for  the  original  idea  ousted  entire  before^ 
and  that  sprang  from  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Painting,  iit 
fact,  as  well  as  sculpture,  is  essentially  a  mimetic  art:  But 
poetry  is  not  essentially,  though  it  may  be  casually,  imitative  ; 
and  when  it  is  so,  it  is  imitative  in  a  different  manner,  and  in  » 
less  degree.  As  a  mimetic  art,  it  is,  in  one^ense,  inferior  to 
the  others ;  but  it  is  not  limited,  like  them,  to  a  moment  oS 
time;  and  it  can  display  the  characters^  the  manners,  andy 
above  all,  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  in  a  way  to  which  the 
others  have  no  pretensions.  The  very  nature  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  acts,  prevents  it  from  being  so  strictly  mimeliq 
as  sctdptnre  and  painting :  For  language  cannot,  in  any  waV^ 
copy  directly  from  nature,  unless  it  be  in  imitation  of  sound  / 
and  music,  although  said  to  imitate  motion^  in  reaUty  doea 
little  more  than  imitate  the  sounds  which  accompany  modon. 
In  comparison  with  Music,  however.  Poetry  has  a  vast  and  ao* 
knowleuged  superiority,  both  as  to  the  distinctness  and  v^etjr 
of  the  impressions  it  conveys.  The  pleasure  of  music,  in  sofaa 
as  it  is  not  merely  organic^  and  in  some^ort  sensual^  seems  to  ecm* 
sist  merely  in  toe  sngge^ion  of  general  moods  or  tones  of  feeU 
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ing,  widiout  any  definite  image,  or  intelligible  result;  and, 
though  it  may  sometimes  prompt  or  excite  the  mind  to  poetical 
conceptioDs,  it  can  scarcely  of  itself  attain  any  intellectual  or 
passionate  character,  except  by  being  ^  married  to  immortal 
Terse,  *  and  thus  reduced  to  an  accdinpaniment  or  exponent  of 
that  nobler  and  more  creative  art* 

In  r^ard  to  the  difficult  question,  as  to  what  poetry  is,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  begin  by  negatives ;  and  to  separate  what 
mav  occasionally  or  accidentally  aid  its  ^fiect,  from  what  is 
tnuy  essential  to  its  existence. 

roetry,  then,  is  not  necessarily  eloquence,  fiction,  morality, 
description,  philosophy,  wit— nor  even  passion ;  although  pas- 
sion  approaches  nearest  to  it,  when  it  spreads  that  haze  before 
oor  eyes,  which  changes  and  magnifies  objects  from  their  actual 
and  pro6aic  size.     Passion,  in  truth,  often  stimulates  the  ima- 
*  gination,  and  the  imagination  begets  poetry ;  but  it  operates  al- 
so upon  other  parts  of  the  mind,  and  the  result  is  simply  pa* 
dios,  indignation, — eloquence,  or  tears.     Philosophy^  again,  is 
founded  m  reason,  ana  is  built  up  of  facts  and  experiments, 
collected  and  massed  regularly  together.     It  is  constituted  en- 
tirely of  realities,  and  is  itself  a  thing  no  more  to  be  questioned 
than  an  object  that  stands  close  before  us,  visible  and  tangible : 
it  is  always  to  be  proved.     But  Poetry  proceeds  upon  a  prin- 
ciple utterly  different;  and,  in  the  strict  sense,  riever  exists  but 
in  the  brain  of  the  writer,  until  it  be  cast  forth  in  the  shape  of 
▼erse.     Neither  is  Fiction  always  poetical;  for  it  deals  often 
in  the  most  simple  concepdons,  and  pervades  burlesque  and 
fiuve,  where  human  nature  is  degraded,  as  well  as  poetry^ 
where  it  is  elevated.    Again,  a  Maxim  is  never,  per  se^  poeti- 
cal, nor  a  satire^  nor  an  epigram  s  although  all  may  be  found 
amongst  the  writings  of  our  poets.      Descriptions  of  nature 
are  commonly  assumed  to  be  poetry,  but  we  think  errone- 
ously;  for  a  mere  transcript  of  nature  is,  of  necessity,  prosaic. 
It  »  true,  that  the  materials  out  of  which  poetry  is  compound- 
ed, lie,  perhaps,  principally  in  nature;  but  not  poetry  itself. 
Eloquence  or  rhetoric  is  nothing  more  than  an  exaggeration  of 
prose.     Words  may  be  strong,  glowing,  stimulating,  and  yet, 
even  though  rythmically  assorted,  possess  no  imagination  or 
fimcy.     In  oratory,  indeed,  it  may  be  that  poetical  figures  are 
mixed  up  with,  and  lend  a  grace  to  speech;  but  the  staple 
of  the  orator's  pleadings  must  be  prose,  which  he  uses  (or 
abuses)  to  convince  the  understandings  of  his  hearers — or,  at 
all  events,  to  persuade  them,  by  direct  and  substantial  motives, 
to  some  actual  and  practical  end.     Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
were  doqnent;  but  who  will  assert  that  they  were  poetical? 
They  were  rhetorical,  vehement,  ingenious :  they  reasoned^  and 
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thereby  pemiedsd;  bol  they  would  nol  have  been  pertna&iirc, 
had  they  made  use  of  poetry,  which  is  coiuplicaledf  instead  of 
prose^  which  is  single  and  obvious,  for  the  purpose  of  convinc* 
ing  their  hearers. 

.  if  none  of  these  iniellec^al  qualities  be  essential  to  Poetry, 
we  need  scarcely  sav  that  it  is  not  simply  verse ;  although  that 
may  be  useful,  and  perhaps  even  necessary  to  its  existence. 
Verse  is  the  limi^  or  shape  by  which  poetry  is  bounded :  it  is 
the  ac^unct  of  poetry,  but  not  its  living  principle.  Neither  it 
poetry  mmic ;  so  that,  to  try  it  by  the  laws,  either  of  metre  or 
of  tone,  must  necessarily  be  fallacious.  It  is  welt  enough,  as  a 
matter  of  amusement,  to  ascertain  how  the  lines  of  our  great 
poets  have  been  fashioned;  but  to  deduce  authoritative  rules 
from  poems  that  have  been  written  without  rule,  is  plainly  to 
derive  an  argument  in  favour  of  bondage,  from  the  most  splen-* 
did  proofs  of  the  benefits  of  freedom.  Shakespeare  most  assur- 
edly  wrote  without  any  reference  to  rule :  he  trusted  to  his  ear, 
and  produced  the  finest  dramatic  verse  in  the  world.  Milton 
^Isc,  beyond  competition  the  greatest  writer  of  epic  verse  of 
whom  we  can  boast,  learned  as  he  was  both  in  metres  and  mu-» 
Ac^  and  with  the  finest  apprehension  for  harmony,  evidently 
composed  without  rule,  and  trusted  to  his  ear  alone  for  those 
exquisite  cadences  with  which,  from  his  Lycidas  to  his  Paradise 
Regained,  all  his  poems  abound.  It  is  undeniable,  indeed,  that 
the  verse  which  is  most  perfectly  according  to  rule  is  uniformly 
the  most  disagreeable.  We  are  speedily  tired  of  lines  where 
the  meaning  invariably  ends  with  the  tenth  syllable :  and  if  we 
admit  this,  and  allow  the  poet  to  terminate  his  periods  in  the 
middle,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  line,  where  is  his  privilege 
to  cease  ?  Verse,  in  its  own  nature,  implies  nothing  but  regu-* 
larity,  and  any  kind  or  degree  of  regularity  that  is  found  to  be 
agreeable,  must  be  just  as  legitimate  as  any  other.  It  might  be 
rash,  perhaps,  to  depart  altogether  from  familiar  models;  but 
to  insist  that  certain  lines,  with  certain  accents,  should  alone  be 
held  up  as  models,  because  they  produce  a  good  effect  among 
others  of  a  different  modulation,  is  preposterous.  Is  it  to  be 
gapposed  that  Milton  did  not  know  what  he  was  about  when  he 
threw  in  that  strange  line— 

*  And  Tireaas  and  PhineiUf  prophets  old  * — 
or  wlien  he  speaks  of 

*  The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep ;  a  dark 
lUimitable  ocean  * — 

or  Shakespeare,  when  he  addresses  Elarth,  *  our  common  mo- 
ther, ' 

^  Whose  Ufomb  unmeasuraUe  and  infinite  breast 
Teems  and  feeds  all  ?  * — 
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And  yH  wethink  the  cridcs  would  be  perpleiced,  vefe  (hey  ta. 
attempt  to  subdue  these  lines  to  their  canons  of  quantity*. 
What  would  the  painters  say)  if  an  amateur  should  stand  for«* 
ward  and  insist  on  their  piling  all  their  figures  in  a  precise  tri- 
angle ?  Yet  we  know  that  the  pyramidal  snape  is  the  beau  ideal 
of  an  artist.  Variety,  in  short,  is  necessary  in  poetry  as  in  other 
things.  It  is  the  vohole  that  should  be  harmonious ;  and  it  is 
not  true  that  this  large  and  effective  harmony  is  to  be  attained 
by  the  absolute  and  exact  uniformity  of  all  the  corresponding 
parts.  The  poets  know  this :  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  leave 
them  to  the  free  practice  of  their  art,  instead  of  perplexinff 
them  with  dogmas,  which  we  are  sure  that  the  better  part  oi 
them  will  never  consent  to  follow. — But  to  come  a  Ttttle  nearer 
an  alBrniative. 

PoETBY  is  a  creation.  It  is  a  thing  created  by  the  mind^  and 
not  merely  copied  either  from  nature^  or  facts  in  any  6bq>e* 
Next  to  this  general,  but  most  correct  and  significant  definitioUf 
if  it  can  be  so  called,  perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  that  given 
by  Lord  Bacon,  where  he  says,  that  *  poetry  doth  raise  and 
'  erect  the  mind,  Ay  submitting  the  shovs  of  things  to  the  desires 
*  of  the  mind ; '  though  here,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  discussion, 
we  should  ever  bear  in  mind)  that  poetry,  after  all,  is  the  e^ 
fect^  and  not  the  catise.  It  does  not  properly  alter  *  the 
shows  of  things,'  but  transcribes  from  the  imagination  the 
new  form  that  results  from  the  alteration.  Its  after  efiect 
Upon  the  reader  is  produced  by  this  transcript,  and  he  sees 
merely  the  new  poetic  creation^  and  receives  its  effects.  Poe* 
try,  then,  is  to  be  understood  as  a  thing  '  different  from 
prose,*  which  is  its  antithesis;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  always 
something  different  from  the  literal  prosaic  fact,  such  as  we 
contemplate  it  with  the  eye  of  sense  or  reason.  However  it  may 
be  true  in  itself  (and  it  ought  to  be  true),  as  a  compound  imagir 
or  signification  of  consistent  ideas*  it  must  not  be  in  all  respects 
liirralfy  true.  The  materials  of  poetry,  as  we  have  said,  are  to 
be  found  in  nature  or  art,  but  not  po<etry  itself;  for,  if  poetry 
were  strewn  before  us  like  flowers,  or  if  it  irradiated  the  heavens 
like  sunshine  or  the  stars,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  ta 
copy  it  as  exactly  as  we  could ;  and  it  would  then  be  a  *  mime«» 
itc ' «  art  only,  and  tiot  a  ^  creation. '     Prose,  according  to  our 

*  We  do  not  forget  Aristotle's  *  Mipi«H : — but  etjmo\<^  and 
geoeral  opinion  are  clearly  against  the  great  Sta^rite.  Neither  he 
nor  Lord  Bacon  were,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  poets  ; 
and  were  therefore,  perhaps,  with  all  thrir  great  powers,  less  quali« 
fied  to  judge  of  certain  processes  of  the  mind,*  than  inferior  men  wlia 
experienced  them. 

C2 
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conception  of  it,  is  in  substance  the  presentment  oF  single  and 
separate  ideas,  arranged  for  purposes  of  reasoning,  instruction, 
Or  persuasion.     It  is  the  or^n  or  vehicle  of  reason,  and  deals 
accordingly  in  realities,  and  spreads  itself  out  in  analysis  and 
deduction— combining  and  disposing  words,  as  figures  arc  used 
by  arithmeticians,  to  explain,  or  prove,  or  to  produce  some 
particular  effect  from  established  premises.     It  acts  upon  fore- 
gone conclusions,  or  tends  by  regular  gradations  to  a  manifest 
object ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  tails  in  these,  it  is  clouded  or 
,  imperfect.    Poetry^  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentiaUy  complicat- 
ed.    It  is  produced  by  various  powers  common  to  most  persons^ 
but  more  especially  by  those  wnich  are  almost  peculiar  to  tHe 
poet,  viz.  Fancy ^  and  the  crowning  spirit — Imagination  !    This 
Ust  is  the  first  moving  or  creative  pnnciple  of  the  mind,  which 
fashions,  out  of  materials  previously  existing,  new  conceptions 
and  original  truths,  not  absolutely  justifiable  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  logic,  but  quite  intelligible  to  the  mind  when  duly  ele- 
vated— ^intelligible  through  our  sympathies,  our  sensibility, — like 
light  or  the  balmy  air,  although  not  sufficiently  definite  or 
settled  into  form  to  stand  the  cold  calculating  survey  of  our  rea- 
son.    It  is  not  so  much,  however,  that  imagination  sees  things 
differently  from  reason,  as  that  it  uses  them  differently ;  the  one 
dealing  with  single  ideas,  and  observing,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  naked  reality  of  things ;  the  other  combining  and  reproduc- 
ing them  as  they  never  appear  in  nature.   Nevertheless,  poetry, 
though  creative  in  its  principle,  comprehends  not  so  much  what 
IB  impossible^  as  what  is  at  present  unknown ;  and  hence,  per- 
haps, may  be  urged  the  claim  of  its  followers  to  the  title  of 
*  Vales.  *    It  is  the  harmony  of  the  mind,  in  short,  which  em- 
braces and  reconciles  its  seeming  discords.   It  looks  not  only  at 
the  husk  and  outward  show  of  things,  but  contemplates  them 
in  their  principles,  and  through  their  secret  relations.    It  is 
brief  and  su^estive,  rather  than  explicit  and  argumentative. 
Its  words  areHke  the  breath  of  an  oracle,  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  prose  to  expound. 

Imagination  differs  from  Fancy,  inasmuch  as  it  does  by  a 
single  glance  what  the  latter  effects  by  deliberate  comparison. 
Generdly  speaking,  imagination  deals  with  the  passions  and  the 
higher  moods  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  fiercer  and  more  potent 
spirit;  and  the  images  areflung  out  of  its  burning  grasp,  as  it  were, 
molten,  *  and  massed  together.    It  is  a  complex  power,  includ- 


•  *  The  brain,'  (as  Hobbes  says),  *  or  spirit  therein,  having  been 
-' — -*  by  divers  objects,  composctk  an  imagination  of  divert  eoneep^ 
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il^  tboae  faculties  which  are  called  by  metaphysicians — Coneep* 
tion.  Abstraction,  and  Judgment.  It  is  the  genius  of  person!* 
fication.  It  concentrates  the  many  into  the  one,  colouring  and 
iuTesting  its  own  complex  creation  with  the  attributes  of  all.  It 
multiplies  and  divides  and  remodels,  always  changing  in  one  re* 
wpetXOT  other  the  literal  fact,  and  always  enriching  it,  when  pro- 
perly exerted.  It  merges  ordinary  nature  and  literal  truth  in 
the  atmosphere  which  it  exhales,  till  they  come  forth  like  the 
illuminations  of  sunset,  which  were  nothing  but  clouds  before.  It 
acts  upon  all  things  drawn  within  its  range ;  sometimes  in  the 
creation  of  character  (as  in  Satan  and  ^ie/,  &c.),  and  &orae« 
times  in  figures  of  speech  and  common  expression.  It  is  diffe- 
rent in  dimrent  people;  in  Shakespeare,  bright  and  rapid  as  the 
lightning,yz£$fiig:  things  by  its  power ;  in  Milton,  awful  as  col* 
lected  thunder*  It  peoples  the  elements  with  fantastic  formsy 
and  fills  the  earth  with  unearthly  heroism,  intellect,  and  beauty. 
It  is  the  parentof  all  those  passionate  creations  which  Shakespeare 
has  bequeathed  to  us.  It  is  tlie  origin  of  that  terrible  genera- 
tion of  Milton, — Sin,  and  the  shadowy  Death,  Rumour,  and 
Discord  with  its  thousand  tongues.  Night  and  Chaos,  ^  ances- 
tors of  Nature^'  down  to  all  those  who  lie 

'  Under  the  boiling  oceaoy  torapt  in  chains  '— 
of  all  phantasies  born  beneath  the  moon,  and  all  the  miracles  of 
dreams.     It  is  an  intense  and  burning  power,  and  comes 

'  Wingd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage  * — ) 
(which  line  is  itself  a  magnificent  instance  of  imagination) — and 
is  indeed  a  concentration  of  the  intellect,  gathering  together  its 
wandering  faculties,  and  bursting  forth  in  a  flood  of  thought, 
till  the  apprehension  is  staggered  which  pursues  it.  The. exer- 
tion of  this  faculty  is  i^parent  in  every  page  of  our  two  great 
poets;  from 

*  The  shout  that  tore  HeWs  concave,' 

to  the  *  care  *  that  *  sate  on  the  faded  cheek '  (f  Satan ;  fron^ 
the  ^  wounds  of  Thammuz  *  which  *  allured^ 

*  The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate/ 
to  those               '  Thoughts  that  winder  through  eternity ; ' 
from  the  *  curses '  of  I^ar  upon  his  daughters,  which 

*  Stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth ' 
to  Hamlet           *  Benetted  roun4  with  villqinies,' 


*  tiomSt  that  appeared  single  to  the  sense.    As,  for  example,  the  sense 
'  showeth  at  one  time  the  figure  of  a  mountain^  and  at  another 

*  lime  the  colour  of  gold;  but  the  imagination  afterwards  bath  them 

*  both  at  once  in  a  **  golden  mountain. " — (Essay  on  Human  Nature^ 
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and  thodsatidf  of  Qthen  which  me^t  «s  at  trerjr  opening  of  the 
leaves.  "  ^      ^ 

Fancy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  (but  not  alwaTs)gHttering 
and  cold — die  preparatoty  machinery  of  poetry,  without  its  pas* 
sion ;  sporting  with  sights  which  catch  the  eye  only,  and  sounds 
which  play  "but  on  the  ear.  It  proceeds  upon  a  principle  of  as- 
similation, and  irradiates  an  idea  with  similes ;  but  it  leaves  the 
original  thought  untouched,  and  merely  surrounds  it  with  thin<^ 
which  ornament,  without  either  hiding  or  changing  it.  Fancy 
seems  like  an  qfter^thoughii  springing  out  of  the  original  idea  r 
but  the  Imagination  is  bom  with  it,  coequal,  inextricable,  like 
the  coloui^  and  the  fehape  of  a  flower.  Imagination,  indeed,  is  as 
it  were  a  condensation  of  the  Fancy ;  acting  directly  on  the  idea, 
and  investing  it  with  Qualities  to  which  it  is  the  business  of 
Fancy  to  compare  it.  The  loftiest  instances  of  the  last-men-. 
tioned  faculty  are  perhaps  in  Milton,  as,  where  he  describes 
^  the  populous  North, '  when  her  *  barbarous  sons  * 

*  Came*— 2/^e  a  deluge  on  the  South ! ' 

or  where  he  speaks  of  the  archangel  Satan,  saying  that 

*  He  stood — like  a  tower  / ' 

Here,  although  *  the  populous  North*  itself  is  imaginative,  and 
the  conception  of  Satan  a  grand  fiction  of  the  imagination,  the 
likenesses  ascribed  to  each  are  the  work  of  Fancy.  In  both 
these  cases,  however,  she  soars  almost  beyond  her  region, 
^igain,  in  the  words  of  Lear, 

*  Thou  think'st  'tis  much  that  this  contentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin. ' 

upd  the  well*known  line — 

*  How  sweet  the  moonlight  deeps  upon  this  bank ; ' 

end  in  that  fine  expression  of  Timon,  •  the  dying  c/r^A- *— where 
he  invests  the  mere  planks  of  a  vessel  with  all  the  deeds  that 
have  been  acted  upon  them,  and  colours  them  with  blood  and 
death^t  is  the  Imagination  which  is  evidently  at  work : — So  is 
it  also  in  the  case  of  the  *  'wilderness  of  monkeys^  'where  the  in- 
habitants of  the  forest  are  made  to  stand  for  the  forest  itself. 

The  grand  distinction,  in  short,  which  exists  between  poetry 
and  prose,  is,  that  the  former  (independently  of  its  principle  of 
^fez7a/{(7;})  presents  /too  or  more  ideas,  linked  or  massed  toge* 
ther,  where  the  latter  would  offer  only  one.  And  hence  arises 
the  comparative  unpopularity  of  the  former  with  ordinary  read- 
ers, who  prefer  humble  rhyme  to  poetry,  and  a  single  idea  to  a 
com{^cated  one,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  them  from  the  fotigue  of 
tiunking.  And  the  distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fanc}\ 
is  Aimply,  that  the  for^ier  altogether  changes  and  remodels  the 
prigioal  idea,  impregnating  it  with  something  extraneous: — the 
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lalM-  kavM  it  ttndiiftorbedi  but  astodatet  it  wiik  tilings  to 
which)  in  some  Yie«r  or  other,  it  bears  a  resemblance. 

In  the  foregoing  examoles  of  the  operation  of  Imagination 
and  Fancy,  theeflfects  produced  by  each  are-^poeiry.  It  Shake- 
qleare  had  written—* 

•  Thou  thrak'st  it  moch  that  thisjnoi^  mulmi  storm 
SliaM  t««f  us  to.  the  sida. ' 


*  How  sweet  the  moooKgbt  Mnei  upon  this  bank  *.<- 
{altho«u(h  the  last  line  might  still  have  been  musical),  he  would 
certain^  have  written  proses  and  nothing  more.     When  Cleo- 
patra says, 

*  Have  I  the  aipic  in  mj/  lip$  f*^ 

cbe  double  idea  may  not  be  so  obvious,  but  it  is  still  there :  the 
reptile  is  confounded  with  its  power  (its poison),  and  made  one; 
the  cause  and  the  effect  are  amalgamated. 

Troth  was  pot  made  for  the  benefit  of  infidels,  who  are  its 
foe^;  but  for  willing  apprehensions;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  to 
these  only  that  Poetry  addresses  itself.  It  repels  and  recoils 
from  the  ignorant  and  the  sceptical ;  the  first,  from  some  mal* 
forroaiion  or  want  of  cultivation  of  the  mind,  are  unable  to 
comprehend  it ;  and  the  latter  try  it  by  laws  to  which  it  is  not 
lawfully  subject  When  Brutus,  in  Shakespeare's  <  Tarquin 
^  aiHl  Lucrece,  * 

*  B^an  to  iioihe  bis  tcii  in  state  and  pride, ' 
we  feel  that  this  is  not  the  language  of  prose ;  and  that,  how* 
ever  pregnant  the  phrase  mav  be  to  a  willing  ear,  it  is  not  the 
sober  and  severe  language  of  a  reasoner.  Neither  of  these  two 
last  quotations  are,  as  may  be  easily  seen,  absolute^c/5,  because, 
as  we  have  said,  poetry  is  never  literal^  true.  Nevertheless,  it 
mnst  not  be  considered  as  void  of  truth,  because  it  is  not  a  li- 
teral transcript  of  nature,  or  of  ordinary  life :  Were  it  so,  we 
should  never  sympathijBe  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  contains,  as 
it  were,  the  essence  of  truth ;  and  is  a  concentration  of  its  scatter- 
ed powers,  it  is  a  world  different  from  oqr  own,  but  not  in  op<- 
poaition  to  it;  moved,  on  the  whole,  by  the  same  passions, 
and  subject  to  the  same  influences  as  ourselves.  It  may  be  that 
some  scene  or  chsracter  is  lifted  entirely  out  of  ordinary  na- 
ture, as  in  the  case  of  Satan,  or  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  Caliban, 
Ariel,  and  Oberon ;  yet  these,  and  all  other  grand  fictions,  are 
troe  to  tkemselveSf  and  mainuin  their  proportions  like  a  simple 
meupbor ;  and  we  shall  generally  find,  that  the  natural  pas- 
sions prevail  even  in  the  roost  fantastic  creations  of  the  Muse» 

Every  one  who  has  considered  the  subject,  will  own  that  it  is 
flften  iflApoMsibte  to  justify  the  finest  things  in  poetry  to  ani  Mn- 
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willing  mind,  or  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  logic*  And 
the  question  which  arises  on  this  discovery,  is— wAicA  is  im* 
perfect  ? — the  law,  or  the  art  ?  For  our  parts,  we  think  the 
f(H*ffler«  When  Milton  tells  us  of  *  darkness  xnsible  I '  we  fedl 
that  he  has  uttered  a  fine  paradox ;  we  feel  its  truth,  but  can«* 
not  prove  it.  And  when — in  that  appalling  passage  where  the 
poet  stands  face  to  face  with  Night  and  Chaos,  in  their  dark 
pavilion,  <  spread  wide  on  the  wasteful  deep,  *  and  says  that 

By  them  stood 

Orcus  and  AdeSy  and  the  dreaded  Name 

OfDemogorgon  I 
how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  such  expressions  to  a  mere 
prosaic  understanding  ? — *  Darkness  *  is,  strictly  speaking,  *  ab- 

*  sence  of  light. '  How  then  shall  we  say  tnat  it  is  visible, 
when  we  see  only  by  the  aid  of  light? — And  with  respect  to  the 

*  Name '  of  Democorgon,  which  *  stands '  by  Orcus  and  Ades, 
how  can  such  a  piirase  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  reason  ? 
Nevertheless,  it  is  as  magnificent  as  words  can  make  it  It  is 
clothed  in  a  dark  and  spectral  grandeur,  and  presses  upon  our 


oe,  uiai  iogic,  wnicn  is  ine  weapon  oi  prose,  loucnes  noi  tne 
airy  nature  of  poetry  ?  or  that  the  laws  of  reason  are  at  present 
too  imperfect  to  make  the  divinity  of  poetry  clear  to  human  ca- 
pacity r  It  is  well  known  that  our  senses  are  perpetually  de^ 
ceived,  and  that  our  reasoning  faculties  are  incompetent  to  the 
understanding  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world. 
Is  it  not,  then,  fair  to  suppose,  that  the  finer  intuitive  mov^ 
ments  of  the  mind  and  feeling  may  also  escape  ?  Assuredly,  the 
sense  which  apprehends  these  grand  expressions  of  Milton,  is 
finer  and  loftier  than  the  hard  scepticism  which  denies  them. 
Whv  then  should  the  one  give  place  to  the  other?  In  the  same 
predicament  with  Milton  iy  Shakespeare  perpetually.  When, 
by  a  strong  effort  of  the  imagination,  he  fuses  too  ideas  into  one, 
the  cause,  perhaps,  and  the  consequence;  or  when  he  arrays  a 
bare  and  solitarv  thought,  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
which  surround  it — ^talking  of  the  *  dying  deck ' — we  admire 
the  prodigious  boldness  of  the  figure,  and  rest  contented,  with- 
out trying  it  by  the  rules  of  common  language.  It  is — like  thou- 
sands of  others — beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  prose. 

The  mind  which  cannot  comprehend  poetry  may  be  said  to 
be  wanting  in  a  sense.  Yet  such  are  precisely  the  minds  which 
criticise  poetry  the  most  narrowly.  They  try  it  by  the  prosaic 
laws,  which  they  do  comprehend,  and  set  up  forjudges  on  the 
gtX)und—df  their  own  directs ! — Nevertheless,  we  do  not  wish  to 
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cUdm  for  poetry  th6  exemptions  of  the  jus  divinum.  Poetry  U 
subject  to  reason — not  indeed  as  prose  is  subject,  throughout  all 
its  images^  but  independently  of  its  imagery  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment;  and  it  must  not  therefore  be  tried' by  a  standard  to  which 
it  does  not  profess  to  assimilate  itself,  nor  by  rules  with  which 
it  is  in  its  nature  at  variance.  It  can  never  be  made  good,  and 
demonstrated  like  a  syllogism.  But,  as  it  springs  from,  and  is 
addressed  to  the  ima^nation,  so  can  it  be  subject  to  strict  kws, 
only  when  the  laws  (h  that  faculty  shall  be  discovered. 

We  have  already  quoted  several  instances  of  poetical  phrase- 
ology ;  but  it  is  not  alone  in  such  expressions  that  poetry  con- 
sists. The  idea  of  a  character,  a  person,  a  place,  may  be  poe- 
tically conceived,  as  well  as  the  expression  in  which  it  is  dressed.^ 
Thus  the  idea  of  Milton's  ^ Satan'  is  purely  imaginative  and 
poetical,  as  are  the  conceptions  of  Titania  and  Oberon,  Ariel] 
and  Caliban,  and  the  cloudy  Witches  of  Macbeth.  Macbethj 
himself  is  poetical,  on  another  ground,  i.  e.  from  the  circum- 
stances into  which  he  is  impelled,  as  are,  in  like  manner.  Ham- 
let,  Juliet,  and  Lear.  A  chimera,  a  leviathan,  agorgon,  the 
snake  which  was  fabled  to  encircle  the  world,  the  sylphs  and  the 

S'ants,  Echo,  Polyphemus,  shadowy  Demogorgon,  Death  and 
e  curling  Sin,  the  ocean-born  Venus,  and  Pallas,  who  sprang 
out  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jove — are  all  poetical.  Milton's 
ymxm  of  Hell — Spenser's  palaces  and  haunted  woods — the  In- 
ferno of  Dante — the  faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  and  her 
home  in  Arcady — the  Arabian  fictions,  with  their  silent  cities 
and  blazing  sights,  in  air  and  under  ground ;  their  gems  and 
dreams  of  riches ;  their  fairies,  genii,  and  enchanters ;  Uieir  men 
turned  into  marble ;  and,  in  short,  all  that  world  of  wonder 
which  illuminated  ancient  Bagdad,  or  grew  up  like  a  garden  of 
enchantment  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris — are  all  fictions  of  the 
imagination,  and,  as  such,  have  claims  to  be  distinguished 
as  the  o&pring  of  the  great  &mily  of  poetry.  Again,  the  meet- 
ing of  Gabriel  and  Satan,  at  the  end  of  the  fourm  book  of  Pa- 
n^ise  Lost,  where  the  squadron  of  angels  turn  '  fiery  red ' — and 
the  stature  of  Satan,  angry  and  dilated,  ^  reached  the  sky ' — the 
speed  of  Puck,  who  ^  puts  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth '  in 
forty  minutes — ^the  ghost  who  revisits  the  *  glimpses  of  tlie 
moon  * — Una,  taming  the  forest  lion  by  her  beauty — the  iron 
man — the  fretted  and  wealthy  cave  of  Mammon-^must  all  have 
been  poetical,  in  whatever  diction  tlie  ideas  had  been  clothed. 

The  staple  of  Poetry  then  is  imagery :  so  that  even  where  it 
deals  with  abstract  ideas  and  indefinite  objects,  it  generally 
XDoulds  them  into  shape.  It  is  thus  that  certain  virtues  and 
ij^ndkies  Of  0ic  mind  are  br<^ght  visibly  before  us.     Unibrtt;- 
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jiatclv,  Hope  and  Char!Tt,  Faith,  and  Love,  and  Pitt, 
&c.  haYe  now  become  commonplaces;  but  they  were,  not* 
withstanding,  amongst  the  first  and  simpler  creations  of  the 
art.  In  another  way,  mere  inanimate  matter  is  raised  to 
life,  or  its  essence  extracted  for  some  poetical  purpose. 
Thus  the  air,  in  its  epithet  ^  airy,  *  is  anplied  to  motion,  and, 
the  *  sunny  ^  locks  of  beauty  are  extractea  from  the  day.  Thus 
the  moon  becomes  a  vestal,  and  the  night  is  clothed  in  a  starry 
train ;  the  sea  is  a  monster  or  a  god ;  the  winds  and  the  streams 
are  populous  with  spirits ;  and  the  sun  is  a  giant  rejoicing  in  his 
strength.  Again,  as  the  essence  of  poetry,  generally  speaking 
/for  it  is  sometimes  otherwise,  in  the  case  m  sounds  and  per- 
tumes),  consists  in  its  imagery,  so  its  excellence  varies  in  pro- 
portion  as  those  images  are  appropriate  and  perfect  Tlie 
imagination,  which  acts  like  an  intuition,  is  seldom  wrong ;  but 
when  a  thought  is  spread  out  into  similes,  by  the  aid  of  fancy, 
it  not  unfreauently  becomes  unnatural.  Again,  the  figures  or 
images  may  be  repeated  till  they  run  into  cold  conceits,  or  they 
may  not  amalgamate  and  harmonize  with  the  original  idea. 
Petrarch,  Doune,  Cowleyv  and  Crashaw,  all  men  of  genius,  of* 
fended  in  these  points.  They  trusted  often  to  their  ingenuity 
instead  of  their  feeling,  and  so  erred.  Excellence  is  not  ne* 
cessarily  the  property  of  imagination  or  of  fancy,  which  may 
be  lofty  or  tame,  clear  or  obscure,  in  proportion  to  the  mind 
of  the  poet.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  poetry,  which  depends 
at  least  as  much  upon  the  vivid  sensibility  of  the  writer  as  upon 
his  intellect,  depends  also  somewhat  upon  his  discretion.  When 
Crashaw,  in  his  *  Musics  Duelj '  speaking  of  the  nightingale, 
who  is  contending  for  the  palm  of  music  with  a  man,  says, 

*  Her  supple  breast  thrills  out 

Sharp  airs,  and  staggers  in  a  xioarbUng  doubt 

Cff  dallying  sweetness ' — 
we  feel  instantly  that  the  idea  is  overloaded,  and  extended  be^ 
yond  our  sympathy.  There  are  four  distinct  epithets  made 
use  of  to  express  a  single  idea.  This  argues  poverty  in  the 
writer,  at  least  as  much  as  a  superabundance  of  imagery. 
So  Ck>wley maintains  a  metaphor  throughout  a  whole  poem; 
as  in  the  one  entitled  *  Coldness^  *  where  he  begins  by  com- 
paring his  love  to  water,  and  goes  on  to  show  how  it  is  act- 
ed upon  by  kindness  and  rigour,  the  one  causing  it  to  flow,  and 
the  other  to  freeze.  This  is  the  masquerade  of  poetry.  On 
the  contrary,  when  Bolinbroke  goes 

*  As  confident  as  is  thejakon^sjiight, ' 
to  do  Uattk  with  Mowbray,  and  Eneas  the  Trojim,  bearing  a 
challenge  to  the  idle  Greeks,  cries  out. 
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*  Trvmpet,  blow  loud ! 
Send  ih  J  brats  voice  through  «11  ihete  hzjf  ienU  *— 
we  admit  at  once  the  fine  keeping  of  the  images.     Again,  when 
this  same  Eneas,  difiidently  inquires  for  the  leader  Aganieni- 
noQ  (whose  *  topless  deputation^ '  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  p*- 
nsite  of  Achilles  mimics )>  saying, 

*  I  a«k  that  I  might  voaken  reverenoe^ 

And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  hlutk^ 

McdeH  4tt  fMming  uAen  she  coldly  eyes 

The  yo^hfid  Pkcebus,' 
we  feel  that  the  picture  is  perfect 

We  have  characterized  certain  things  as  poetry ;  but  we  must 
not  be  understood. to  say,  that  all  which  may  fairly  be  called 
poetry  is  thus,  word  by  word,  impregnated  with  Imaginatiou 
and  Fancy.  We  have  extracted  the  essence ;  whereas  the  cup 
of  poetry,  even  at  the  strongest,  is  not  all  essence :  But — i\s 
wine  is  not  composed  entirely  of  the  grape — so  is  the  rich  Cas- 
talian  mixed  with  the  clear  waters  of  the  earth,  and  thereby 
rendered  palatable  to  all.  It  requires,  like  durable  gold,  some 
portion  of  alloy,  in  order  to  preserve  itself  through  the  com- 
mon currency.  It  is  a  Doric  temple,  where  all  is  not  exclu- 
sively divine,  but  partakes,  in  common  with  others,  somawhat 
of  the  structure  of  ordinary  buildings.  So,*  in  poetry,  all  is 
not  of  the  *  Dorian  mood, '  or  of  the  *  order '  of  poetry,  but  is 
intermingled  and  made  stable  by  a  due  addition  of  other  ma« 
terials.  It  is  by  these  means  that  poetry  acquires  its  popula- 
rity. The  most  imaginative  writings  are  assuredly  but  little  re- 
lished by  the  common  or  nninitiated  reader.  They  require  too 
moch  of  the  labour  of  thought — too  much  quickness  of  appre- 
hension and  power  of  combmation,  on  the  part  of  readers  (as 
well  as  authors),  to  be  likely  to  please  generally.  A  maxim  or 
a  sentiment  conveyed  in  prose,  especially  if  it  be  such  as  flat- 
ters our  self-Jove,  will  produce  twice  the  effect  on  the  crowd 
that  pure  poetry  can  ever  hope  to  accomplish.  Dr  Johnson's 
favourite  lines — 

*  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man : 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none ' — 

act  like  electricity ;  yet  they  are  neither  poetry,  nor,  strictly 
qieaking,  truth.  They  involve  a  fion  sequitur^  as  Partridge 
would  »ave  termed  it ;  and  were  probably  flung  out,  by  Shake- 
^eare,  firom  his  boundless  hoards,  as  a  plausible  bait  for  the 
crowd.  Even  in  him  and  in  Milton,  our  two  most  undisputed 
poets,  there  are  many  striking,  and  even  beautiful  passa<res 
iQlerspersed,  which  can  claim  but  little  distinction  from  prose, 
ia  regard  to  mere  phraseology,  except  that  they  are  compressed 
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'wittiin  the  liniiU  of  heroic  verse.     Thus,  those  two  bulky  lines 
in  •  Troilus  and  Cressida*— 

'  The  large  Achilles^  on  his  pressed  bed  loUing^ 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause  '— 
although  they  present  a  granc^  bold  picture,  and  seem  actually 
burthened  with  the  words  which  they  bear,  are  not,  with  re- 
spect to  phrase  or  expression,  essentially  poetical.     Neither 
have  those  sad  and  beautiful  words  of  Antony— 
*  Eros !— I  come,  my  queen.    Eros !  stay  for  me. 

Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand, 

And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze : 

Dido  and  her  Eneas  shall  want  troops, 

And  all  the  haunt  be  ours  '-^ 
a  decided  claim  to  be  considered  as  poetry,  in  point  of  expres* 
sion  only.  Even  the  exquisite  pathos  of  Lear,  at  the  end  of 
that  mighty  play,  when  his  frenzy  quits  him,  under  the  influence 
of  Coroelia's  care  (*  Pray  do  not  mock  me,'  &c.),  cannot  be  cal- 
led essentially  poetical,  though  they  are  to  us  piore  touching 
than  the  grandest  poetrj^  Tney  are  sinople  and^unimaginative, 
and  purely  pathetic,  as  the  situation  of  Lear  then  reqwres  that 
they  should  be.  His  days  of  indignation  and  sorrow  are  over ; 
his  spirit  is  calm  and  sunk ;  and  the  winged  words  which  be- 
came madness  and  the  tempest,  would  have  been  out  of  place^ 
when  his  mind  and  body  were  relaxing  gradually  into  the  re- 
pose of  death.  In  these  cases,  however,  and  in  similar  ones, 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  picture  presented,  or  the  idea 
originated,  may  be  poetical,  although  the  mere  words  may  have 
but  little  claim  to  that  title.  Thus,  in  that  airy  and  exquisite 
account  of  *  Mulciber,'  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  where  Music  and 
Poetry  run  clasped  together  down  a  stream  of  divine  verse, 
there  is  little  of  the  strictly  poetical  phrase,  except  where  it  is 
told  that  he 

*  Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  Jailing  star  ;  ' 
but  the  whole  picture  is  nevertheless  l^utiful,  and  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  poetry.  These  are  a  few  cases,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  others.  Generally  speaking,  however,— in  the 
works  of  true  poets,  the  phrases  are  glowmg  with  Imagination 
or  bright  with  Fancy,  as  well  as  the  pictures  presented ;  and 
we  should  have  exceeding  doubt  as  to  the  claims  of  a  writer, 
whose  characters  or  pictures  only  had  some  tinge  of  imaginar 
tion,  while  his  details  remained  couched  in  language  umich 
could  not  pretend  to  any  other  name  than  *  prose.  * 

There  nas  of  late  been  some  discussion,  amongst  a  few  of 
our  eminent  writers,  in  regard  to  ^  objects  which  are  or  are 
not  po^tiral.  We  are  not  about  to  revive  the  subject  at  any 
length ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  the  art  of  poetry  originates  in 
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tbe  faadtjf  of  its  professors.  If  it  existed  in  nature,  and  k 
writer  bad  simply  to  transcribe  ber  appearances,  any  body 
might  become  a  poet  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  poetical 
faculty  does  not^  as  we  apprehend,  consist  simply  in  describing 
what  is  splendid  already,  for  that  may  be  done  by  a  prosaic  mind ; 
nor  in  selecting  what  is  beautiful,  for  that  is  the  employment  of 
taste*  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  certain  objects,  inasmuch  as 
they  approach  to  that  standard,  to  which  it  is  the  aim  of  poets 
to  sublime  the  tamer  and  ordinary  appearances  of  the  world, 
and  may  therefore  reasonably  be  considered  as  the  models  ex* 


ble,  the  beautiful ;  but  seldom  or  never  with  the  mean.  Its  prin- 
ciple is  elevation,  and  not  depression  or  degradation.  It  is 
true,  that  in  tragedy  and  narrative,  characters  and  images  of 
the  lowest  cast  are  sometimes  admitted ;  but  for  the  purposes 
of  contrast  only,  or  to  •  point  a  moral. '  Poetry  is  not  consti- 
tuted of  those  base  elements,  nor  does  the  true  poet  luxuriate 
in  them.  They  are  subject  to  his  dominion,  but  do  not  rise  to 
his  favour. 

The  nearer,  then,  that  an  object  approximates  to  what  is  evi«> 
dently  the  standard  or  the  result  of  poetic  inspiration,  the  near- 
er it  may  be  said  to  approach  to  poetry  itself.  For  the  princi- 
lAt  which  animates  the  creator  must  exist  in  the  thing  created. 
The  grandeur  which  he  aspires  to  fashion^  the  beauty  which  he 
delignts  to  mould,  partake  surely  in  some  measure  of,  or  bear 
some  resemblance  to,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  which  exist  in- 
dependent of  his  creation.  Under  this  view, — the  stream,  the 
▼alley,  the  time-wasted  ruin  and  the  mossy  cell — the  breathing 
Venus,  and  the  marble  Gods  of  Greece  and  Rome — ^the  riotous 
waves  and  the  golden  sky — the  stars,  the  storm,  and  the  mad 
winds--ocean,  and  the  mountain  which  kisses  heaven — Love 
and  Beatuy,  Despair,  Ambition  and  Revenge — all  objects  or 
passions  wnich  lift  our  thoughts  from  the  dust,  and  stir  men  in- 
to madness — almost  every  uiing  which  has  in  it  a  strong  prin^ 
dple  of  impulse,  or  devation,  has  a  claim  to  be  considered 
poedcaL  It  is  tlie  meaner  things  of  life,  its  tameness  and  me- 
diocrity, its  selfishness  and  envy,  and  repining,  which,  though 
subdued  occasionallv  to  the  use  of  poetry — are  too  base  for  an 
alliance  with  it;  and  which  creep  on  from  age  to  age,  recorded 
indeed  and  made  notorious ;  but  branded  with  immortality  for 
the  sake  of  example  only,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the 
Muse. 

The  object  of  poetry  is  not  to  diminish  and  make  mcMi,  but 
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to  magnify  mid  .nggrandioe*^'  to  accoimnodale  die  riiows  of 
thiogs  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ;  ^  which,  in  its  healthy  state^ 
all  tend  upwards.  It  does  not  seek  to  dwarf  the  great  statures 
«>f  nature,  nor  to  reduce  the  spirit  to  the  contemplation  of  humble 
objects.  Its  standards  are  above  mortality,  and  not  below  it. 
Surely  then,  if  this  be  almost  invariably  the  tendency  of  the 
]K)etic  mind,  those  objects  (be  they  in  art  or  nature)  which  ap« 
proach  nearest  to  the  ideas  of  the  poet,  must  be  fairly  consider* 
ed  as  being  in  themselves  nearest  to  poetry.  Whether  art  or 
nature  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  highest  station,  is  another  ques^ 
tion.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  art  to 
science,  and  nature  to  art.  A  brilliant  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  a  pack  of  cards,  and  the  fancy  may  play  and  flutter  over  a 
game  of  ombre ;  but  this  proves  nothing  but  the  skill  of  the 
poet  in  this  particular  instance.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  if 
he  had  beheld  the  dissolution  of  a  world,  or  seen  Uriel  gliding  on 
a  sunbeam,  arrayed  in  his  celestial  armour  and  majestic  beauty, 
he  could  have  done  no  more?  We  think  otherwise.  Occasion^ 
ally  it  may  have  appeared,  that  the  poorest  things  have  been 
exalted  and  made  level  with  the  loftiest,  by  a  republican  spirit  of 
poetry ;  but  we  shall  Bnd,  on  close  investigation,  that  most  of 
these  instances  (if  not  all)  are  unavailable;  that  the  things 
spoken  of  have  reference  to  matters  of  higher  moment;  and  that 
it  is  from  these  that  they  derive  their  importance.  It  is  not, 
(qt  instance,  the  '  taper  *  only  which  throws  a  poetic  lustre,  but 
it  is  the  flume  which  shines  at  *  midnight^*  and  bums  in  soUtude 
and  silence.  It  is  not  ^  night^s  candle '  only,  but  it  is  when  the 
the  candle  is  connected  with  the  time — when  jocund  Day 

*  Stands  tiptoe  on  ike  ndsiy  mountain  tops^ 
that  it  rises  into  poetry. 

With  respect  to  the  end  or  intention  of  poetry — its  different 
kinds-*-and  its  origin, — a  very  few  words  must  suflice  at  present, - 
our  business  being  more  particularly  with  the  art,  as  understood, 
and  practised  by  uie  loftiest  English  writers.  It  has  often  beeo 
asserted)  that  the  object  of  poetry  is— to  please;  and  assuredly 
this  is  one^  though  by  no  means  the  sole  object  of  the  art.  It 
is  said  that,  although  in  moral  poetry  improvement  be  blended 
with  amusement,  the  latter  is  nevertheless  the  ol^ect  We  sub* 
mat  that  this  position  is  not  clear.  In  the  case  of  didactic  poe* 
try  (*  The  Essay  on  Man'— the  ^  Art  of  Preserving  Health,' 
&C.),  the  aim  is  instruction;  and  verse  is  but  the  medium  or  the 
attraction  which  the  poet  employs*  In  satire,  the  obgect  is  not 
to  please  a  friend,  but  to  sting  an  enemy ;  and  we  presume  that 
the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  must  be  admitted  to  have  had  an 
ol^ect  beyond  pleasure.    The  war-smigs  of  the  ancients  were 


loilimiika«lli0nUkr;  aiid  dieir  lamtiit9  wera  to  aooliM  mrac. 
Poetry  contains  in  it  a  strong  stimulant;  and  although  a  feel- 
iQg  of  pleasure  may  blend  wim  other  emotions,  it  does  not  fain 
low  that  the  attempts  of  poetry  are  not  directed  to  otgects  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  merely  ^  pleasing. '  As  to  the  different 
kinds  of  poetry,  there  are  so  many  upon  each  of  which  a  treatisB 
might  be  written,  that  we  prefer  Teferring  the  reader  to  essigw 
on  the  subject,  rather  than  delay  him  at  present  by  a  brief 
esmoaition  of  that  which  be  would  probably  wish  to  see  treated 
in  more  particular  detaiL  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  not  in- 
dined  to  lay  extraordinary  stress  upon  the  mere  stmcture  and 
mechanism  of  poetry.  It  is  not  very  material,  we  think,  that  a 
poem  should  be  built  up  accordmg  to  rules,  many  of  which 
originated  in  the  caprice  of  former  poets;  nor  wb^her  it  be 
cal^  an  epic  or  a  romance,  an  epistle  or  a  dirge^  an  epitaphy 
an  ode,  an  elegy,  a  sonnet,  or  otherwise.  If  it  be  full  of  the 
matefiH  of  poetry,  and  contain  something  of  fitness  abo^  it  will 
go  far  to  satisfy  our  critical  consciences. 

We  will  now  request  the  reader^s  company,  &>r  a  short  time, 
while  we  run  hastily  along  the  pages  of  our  poetical  history,  and 
^ance  occasionally  at  the  illustrious  names  which  adorn  it. 

English  poetry  must  be  considered  as  baring  had  its  orij  ' 
in  the  chronicles  and  romances  of  the  Norman  trmtoaartj  ' 
hawig  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  elaborate  narratives  i 
flocceeded  the  crusades.  It  is  not  material,  perhaps,  to  inqaire 
into  the  existence  of  rhyme  or  fiction  amoi^  our  ancestors  be« 
fore  the  Norman  invasion.  Our  oldest  subsisting  debt  is 
due,  we  think,  to  the  Normans;  although  even  their  strains 
were,  for  a  long  time  after  their  emigration  here,  coloored 
by  the  influence  of  French  poetry,  and  their  measures  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  writers,  who  from  time  to  time  pre- 
ceded them  in  iashioning  their  memorials  of  love  aod  coo- 
quest.  Poetry  and  victory  seem  to  have  accompanied  each 
other  to  our  shores,  and  to  have  floated  upon  the  same 
wing.  TtuUifinr^  a  minstrd  (on  the  invasion  of  William),  is 
said  to  have  advanced  before  the  sc^ien,  animating  them  with 
*  scmgs  of  Charlemain  and  Roland,'  and  then  to  have  msbcd 
aaoogst  the  opposing  ranks,  and  perished !  A  single  incident 
like  this  is  almost  enough  to  stir  Poetry  from  her  trance: — for 
poetry  is  never  dead,  Imt  sleepeth,-*waiting  only  the  (ooch  of 
soaw  Iihuriel  spear  wfaicfa  can  waken  passion  into  words,  and 
untie  die  wings  of  thought  to  quit  the  chist  and  ^itr^ntm  cf 
human  life,  and  raise  herself  Uke  Speculation  to  the  star». 

In  regard  to  the  Romances  and  Chronicles  to  which  we  hare 
aBndedt  they  appear  to  have  been  a  mood  brood,  sprimnur 
partly  from  tradition,  and  partly  from  lq;ends  which  then  s^ 
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ifi  the  place  of  history.  That  history,  it  must  be  admitted,  may 
have  arisen,  in  its  turn,  from  songs  and  stories ;  for,  in  truth, 
ncHie  of  our  earlier  historical  writin<^,  however  founded  on  fact, 
can  be  considered  as  entirely  independent  of  fiible.  In  a  word, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  trace  poetry  very  correctly  upwards  to 
its  springs.  Its  fountains  are  both  on  Helicon  and  Pindus,  and 
the  waters  of  Boeotia  are  as  bright  and  as  pregnant  with  inspi- 
rations as  the  more  celebrated  streams  of  Thessaly. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  trace  the  minuter  steps  of  the 
Muse.  She  appears,  indeed,  to  have  hovered  for  ages  over  our 
bills  and  forests,  before  she  alighted,  and  became  a  denizen  of 
the  soil.  We  shall  therefore  pass  by,  for  the  present,  the  crowds 
of  ballads  (some  of  which,  however,  possess  great  meritX  and 
also  the  works  of  Wace^  who  translated  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
—and  Layafnon^  who  translated  Wace  into  the  language  of  the 
period, — Robert  of  Gloucester  and  his  histories  of  Merlin  and 
Arthur, — Lawrence  Minot  and  his  battle  songs,— Z^an^/an^ 
and  his  Visions, — and  even  by  the  gentle  Gewer  (^  ancient 
Gower'),  and  come  at  once  upon  the  patriarch  Chaucer. 

There  is  nothing  (setting  aside  the  Ballads  which  are  of 
doubtful  date)  which  can  truly  be  called  poetry  before  the  days 
of  Chaucer.  There  were  indeed  verses,  in  which  we  now 
scarcely  recognise  either  the  measure  or  the  rhyme ;  but  they 
were  destitute  of  imagination,  and  almost  barren  of  fancy. 
Chaucer's  predecessors  were  the  mere  pioneers  of  literature. 
They  cleared  the  ways,  perhaps,  a  little,  by  inventing  a  rude 
metre,  or  adopting,  from  foreign  romances,  a  measure  which 
became  not  the  English  tongue ;  but,  after  all,  they  possessed 
little  more  than  a  mechanical  power.  They  cut  a  road,  level 
and  rugged,  through  the  thorny  queaches  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  they  never  left  the  ground.  They  could  not  rise 
above  the  obstacles  of  the  age,  nor  pierce  through  the  mists 
that  lay  around  them.  Chaucer  followed,  and  raised  poetry 
from  the  dust.  He  has  been  likened  to  ^  the  spring,  *  and  has 
been  called  the  *  morning  star'  of  English  poetry.  He  was  so; 
or  rather,  he  was  a  sun  whom  no  star  preceded, — who  rose 
above  our  literary  horizon,  dissipating  the  wandering  lights  and 
sullen  vapours  which  hung  about  it;  and  who,  by  a  power  in- 
dependent of  accident  or  the  time,  threw  out  a  dazzling  splen- 
dour, which  showed  at  once  his-  own  lustre,  and  the  wastes  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  He  rose  upon  us  like  the  morning, 
fresh  and  beautiful,  and  kept  on  his  shining  way,  strong,  untired, 
and  rejoicing ! 

After  Chaucer  there  is  scarcely  a  name  worth  mentioning 
imtlt  the  days  of  Surrey  and  Sackville.    There  were  indeed 
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LifdgaUr^  whd  was  traveller,  teacher,  ami  Benedictme  motik, 
but  little  of  a  poet,^ — James  the  First  of  Scotland,  who  gave 
lai^  tokens  of  promise, — Skelton,  who  is  more  remarkable  for 
having  written  against  Wolsey  in  the  plenitude  of  hia  powev 
tbanfor  his  rhymes, — Occleve,  a  dull  writer,  though  reputed  the 
scholar  of  Chaucer, — Gawin  Douglass,  a  spirited  tramktor;-— 
and  Sir  Thomas  fVyatt,  a  clever,  and  somewhat  elegant  writer, 
but  who  was  rather  the  cotemporary  than  the  precursor  of 
Surrey,  as  were  indeed  Lord  Boch/brd  and  Lord  P^etux. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  bears  deservedly  a  high  cba» 
racter  in  story,  as  an  accomplished  courtier,  a  roi^antic  soldier^ 
a  tender  lover,  and  a  good  poet.  He  signalized  himself  at  Flo« 
rence  and  at  Floddenfield,  and  sung  the  praises  of  his  *  L<ulye 
GenJdine'  in  verses  which  it  even  now  gives  us  a  pleasure  to 
recur  to.  He  was  the  first  writer  of  blame  verse-^of  narrative 
blank  verse — we  believe,  in  our  lang^iage.  The  following  is 
translated  by  him  from  the  Eneid,  and^  making^cerlain  allows 
ances,  is  extremely  like  the  manner  of  Milton.    Dido, 

'  Clad  m  a  cioke  of  Tyre,  embroider'd  rich/ 
b  Be&k  to  issue  from  her  •  chamber  dore ;  '-^ 

•  The  Trojans  of  her  train 

Before  her  go, . wiUi  gladsome  lulus  ; 

Eneas  eke,  the  goodliest  of  the  route. 

Makes  one  of  Ihem,  and  joineth  close  the  throng 

Like  when  Apollo  leaveth  Lycia, 

His  wintring  place,  and  Xanthus'  flood  beside. 

To  visit  Delos,  his  mother's  mansion. 

The  Candians  and  the  folke  of  Driope, 

With  painted  Agathyrsies,  shout  and  crie. 

Environing  the  altars  round  about : 

So  fresh  and  lustie  did  Eneas  seme/  &c. 
tib  account  of  Dido  deserted,  also,  is  worth  exfracfing. 
*  Alone  she  mourns  within  her  palace  void. 

And  sits  her  down  on  her  forsaken  bed ; 

And  absent  him  she  hears  when  he  is  gone'— ^ 
and  also  that  of  Mercury,  alighting  upon  the  bead  of  Atlai^ 
•  foregrown  with  pine* '— ^ 

'  Here  Mercury  with  equal  shilling  wi0j^ 

First  touch-ed ;  and,  with  body  headlong  blent,  i 

T6  the  wat^r  then  took  he  his  descent. 

Like  to  the  fowl  that,  endlong  coasts  and  stronds 

Swarming  with  fish,  flies,  sweeping  by  the  sea ; 

Cutting  betwixt  the  winds  and  Lybian  lands, 

Cyllene's  child  so  came,  and  then  alight 

Upon  the  h^ouses  witl^  his  winged  feeU ' 
Thomas  Sackville  Lord  Biickhurst,  was  the  authoi^  of «  Ferre« 
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Forrex,*  (oar  first  re^lar  tmgic  play),  and  also  of  the  *  Leffend 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghaniy '  incomparably  the  best  part  of  the 
*  Mirroar  for  Magistrates.'  The  *  Legend'  was  known  of 
coorae  to  Spenser,  and  appears  to  have  been,  to  a  certidn  de* 
gree,  the  model  after  which  he  fashioned  his  ^  Masque  of  Love.' 
As  this  poem  has  been  much  quoted  of  late^  we  will  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  any  extracts  from  it.  It  is,  however,  a  produc* 
tion  of  great  value.  After  Lord  Buckhurst  follow  Churchyard 
and  Edwards^  a  large  contributor  to  the  *  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices. '  The  poem  on  *  May,'  by  .this  author,  has  been  prais- 
ed by  Ritson ;  but  it  is  a  mere  play  upon  words,  and  not  a  very 
ingenioas  one.  His  stanzas  entitled  (42)  *  Amantium  ine  amo^ 
ris  rediniegratio  esij*  eulogized  by  Warton,  are  much  better. 
The  last  four  lines  of  the  first  stanza,  indeed,  describing  a  mo^ 
ther  and  her  child,  are  tender  and  graceful. 

*  She  was  full  weary  of  her  watdi,  and  grieved  with  her  child, 
She  rock-ed  it,  and  rat-ed  it,  until  on  her  it  smiled : 
Then  did  she  say,  Now  have  I  found  the  proverb  true  to  prove. 
That  falling  out  of  fiuthful  {riends  is  the  renuyng  (renewing)  of 
love.' 
Next  in  order  is  George  Gcacaignef  *  one  of  the  smaller  poets 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days, '  but  who,  however,  is  by  no  means 
witiKNit  merit.    His  *  SttA  Glass '  is  one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  blank  verse,  and  about  the  first  re^lar  satire  of  which 
we  can  boast,  if  we  are  to  boast  of  our  satires  at  all.     Of  this 
one,  in  particular,  we  cannot  say  much  that  is  favourable.     We 
prefer  his  little  poem  to  *  Philip, '  his  sparrow,  which,  though 
&r  below  the  oelightful  lines  of  Catullus,  is  pretty  smoothly 
enough  versified.    Oascoigne  divided  his  poems  into  ^  Weeds,' 

*  Flowers,'  and  *  Herbs,'  &c.  according  to  the  fiwhion  of  the 
day ;  and  under  those  titles  may  be  found  occasionally,  pleasant 
specimens  of  versification. 

Chiistophec  MarUme  is  more  celebrated  as  a  dramatic  writer 
than  as  a  mere  poet,  although  his  song  of  <  Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  Love '  is  well  known.  Beside  these  things,  he  trans- 
lated Coluthus's  *  Rape  of  Helen, '  and  also  part  of  Musaras's 

*  Hero  and  Leander. '  The  commencement  of  Uiis  last  poem 
is  very  beautifiil— 

<  On  Hellespont,  guihy  of  true  love's  blood. 
In' view  and  opposite,  two  cities  stood, 
Sea4x>rd«rer8,  disjoined  by  Neptune's  might : 
The  one  Ahydos,  the  other  Sestos  hight. 
At  Sestos  Hbro  dwelt, — Hero  the  fair, 
Whom  young  Apollo  coitrtedjor  her 
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*  Some  MTy  for  her  the  fairest  Cupid  pined, 
And  lookhig  in  her  face  was  stricken  blind. 
So  lovely  ftur  was  HerOf  Fenus*  nun  i ' 
AgaBi»  lifter  speaking  of  the  people  who  flocked  to  Sestos  erer^ 
yeni^  to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  Adonis,  the  poet  saya-^ 

<  Bot  fietf  above  the  loveliest  H^ro  skinedy 
And  stole  away  the  enchanted  gazer's  mind :    ' 
For,  like  sea-nymphs'  inveigling  harmoby. 

So  was  her  beauty  to  the  passers  by. 
Not  that  night- wandering,  pale,  and  watery  star. 
When  yawning  dragons  diraw  her  whirling  car. 
From  Latmos*  mount  up  to  the  sloomy  sky^ 
Where,  crowned  with  blazing  light  and  minesty 
She  proudly  sits,  more  over-rules  the  flooa» 
Than  she  Che  hearts  of  those  who  near  her  stood.— 
E'en  as  when  ggudy  njrmphs  pursue  the  chase, 
Wretched  IxSod's  shaggy-footed  race, 
Incensed  with  savage  teat,  gaHop  amam 
From  steep  pine*bearhig  mountams  to  the  plain-^ 
So  ran  the  people  forth  to  gaze  iq»on  her,^  #rc 
in  the  temple,,  among  the  multitude^  is  her  future  lover.    Her6| 
wiio  baa  Men  sacrificing  at  the  altar,  opens  her  qres  modestly 
aasherisea— 

<  Theaee  flew  Love*s  arrow  with  the  golden  kead. 
And  tfitM  Leander  was  enamaored.  * 

The  calaatrophe  of  tbk  stCNry  b  JaM>wn  to  evory  one. 

We  now  come  to  the  all-mmoas  &V  Philip  Sydneu.  Not  iiH 
like  Lord  Surrey  in  bis  renown,  be  was  yet  more  ofa  hero  than 
Us  illostrions  precursor.  Lord  Sorrey  was  an  accomf^hed 
tad  illttstrtons  patrician,  the  first  of  his  age ;  bnt  Sidney  was  A 
lefinement  upon  nobility.  He  was  like  the  abatract  and  esaiDce 
of  romantic  ficticfi,  having  the  courage  (but  qpt  die  barbarity) 
of  tbe  pram  cheoaUer  of  ancient  time— their  unwearied  patience 
^--tkehr  tender  and  stainless  attadima:it.  He  was  »  hero  of  cbi^ 
talrjt  wiihont  the  groasness  and  frailty  of  the  flesh.  He  lived 
hiloved  and  admirra,  and  died  universally  and  deservedly  la^ 
mealed.  Heistbelastof  those  who  have  passed  into  a  marvel; 
far  he  is  now  remembered  almost  as  the  ideal  personification  of 
a  true  knight,  and  is  transkted  to  the  skies,  like  the  belt  of  the 
hnnter  Onon^  or  Bereoioe's  starry  hair  ! 

Sir  Philip  Sidney's  poetry  waa  not  without  th^  faults  of  hia 
time»  It  is  full  of  conceits  and  strained  similM^  and  the  versi* 
ficatiosi  is  occasionally  cramped.  Neverthekss,  many  of  his 
SooneCs  contain  beautiful  images  and  deep  sentiment  (sndi  aa 
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the  ai«  89.  84.  and  others),  though  a  little  impovcri&hed  bjr  this 
alloy. 

But  Sir  Philip  Sidne/s  fame  was  won  upon  crimson  fields,  as 
well  as  upon  poetic  mountains.  He  wooed  Bellona  as  well  as 
the  Muses ;  and  his  last  great  act  on  the  plain  of  battle  at  Zut- 
phen,  is  of  itself  enough  to  justify  the  high  admiration  of  hia 
countrymen.  It  was  one  of  those  deeds  by  which  men  should, 
be  remembered,  when  the  mere  animal  yaiour  of  soldiers,  and 
the  accidents  of  conquest,  shall. perish  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
times  to  come. 

We  will  not  stop  now  to  notice  any  other  writers  of  this  pe« 
liod,  but  must  content  ourselyes  with  enumerating  Churchjfard 
(whose  yerseshaye  been  reprinted),  and  Tuberyille  (best  known 
as  a  translator  of  Oyid), — Peynter  (the  author  of  ^  The  Palace 
of  Pleasure*) — Whetstone  and  Peele — who  are  the  most  re- 
markable amongst  them.  Then  comes  the  great  name  of  Ed- 
mund Spenser  J 

Spemsbb  was  steeped  in  Romance.    He  was  the  prince  of 
magicians,  and  held  the  keys  which  unlocked  enchanted  doors* 
All  the  fantastic  illusions  of  the  brain  belong  to  him,— the 
dreamer's  secrets,  the  madman's  visions,  the  poet's  golden  hopes. 
He  threw  a  rainbow  across  the  heayen  oi  poetry,  at  a  time 
when  all  seemed  dark  and  unpromising*     He  was  the  very 
genius  of  personification :  and  yet  his  imagination  was  less  ex« 
erted  than  his  fancy.    His  spirit  was  idle,  dreaming,  and  vo- 
luptuous.   He  seems  as  though  he  had  slumbered  through  sum« 
mer  evenings,  in  caves  or  forests,  by  Mulla's  stream,  or  £e  mur- 
Bmring  ocean.    Giants  and  dwarfs,  fairies,  and  knights,  and 
queens,  rote  up  at  the  waving  of  his  *  charmin^rod. '    There 
was  no  meagreness  in  his  fancy,  no  poverty  in  his  details.    Hie 
invention  was  without  limit     He  drew  up  shape  after  shape^ 
scene  after  scene,  castle  and  lake,  woods  and  caverns,  monstrotts 
anomalies  and  beautiful  impossibilities,  from  the  unfcthomable 
depths  of  bis  mind.    There  is  a  prodigality  and  a  coDfsciousnesa 
of  wealth  about  his  creations,  wnich  reminds  one  of  the  dash 
and  sweep  of  Rubens's  pencil ;  but  in  other  respects,  his  genius 
difiered  materially  from  that  of  the  celebrated  Fleming.    In 
colouring  they  are  somewhat  alike,  and  in  the  *  Masque  of 
Cupid, '  some  of  the  figures  even  claim  an  affini^  to  the  artist's 
shapes.    Bud  generally  speaking,  Spenser  was  more  etherial 
ana  refined.    Kubens  was  a  decided  painter  of  flesh  and  blood. 
He  belonged  to  earth,  and  should  never  have  aspired  to  hea- 
ven.    His  men  were^  indeed,  sometimes  chiyalrous  and  intel- 
lectual, (his  beasts  were  grand  and  matchless !) ;  but  his  women 
were  essentially  of  clay,  and  of  a  very  homely  fashion.    Spen- 
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aketohfid  wkh  more  precision,  and  infinite!/  more  deUcacjr. 
He  had  not  the  flash  and  fever  of  colouring  which  lighted  up 
the  productions  of  the  other;  but  his  genius  was  more  spirit- 
valized ;  his  fancy  traversed  a  loftier  eminence,  and  loved  to 
wander  in  remoter  haunts.  The  brain  of  the  one  was  like  an 
ocean,  casting  up  at  a  single  e£R)rt  the  most  common  and  ex* 
traordinary  shapes ;  while  the  poet  had  a  wilderness  of  fancy, 
irom  whose  silent  glades  and  haunted  depths  stole  forth  the  air«- 
iest  fictions  of  romance.  The  nymphs  of  Spenser  are  decided- 
ly difierent  from  those  of  the  painter ;  and  his  Sy Ivans  have  nei- 
Uier  the  hideous  looks  of  Poussin's  carnal  satyris,  nor  that  vi« 
■ous  spirit  which  flushes  and  gives  life  to  the  reeling  Bacchana*- 
lians  c^  Rubens. 

The  adventurous  spirit  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  did  not  extend 
lo  his  poetry,  which,  though  graceful,  is  cramped,  and  some- 
what dfisfigured  by  the  fashions  of  his  age.  It  is,  however,  plea- 
sant to  thmk,  that  a  man  who  had  crossed  the  AUantic  after 
^  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,  *  and  had  heard  the  brazen  throat  of 
war,  should  return  to  the  pastures  of  his  owu  country^  an4 
compose  the  song  of  *  The  Shepherd  to  the  Flowers. ' 
*  Sweet  violets  (Love's  paradise),  that  spread 

Your  gracious  odours,  which  you  couched  bear 

Within  your  palie  faces ; 

Upon  the  gentle  wing  of  some  calm-breathing  wind. 

That  plays  amidst  the  plain, 

If  by  the  favour  of  propitious  stars  you  gain 

Such  grace  as  in  my  ladie's  bosom  place  to  0ad ; 

Be  proud  to  touch  those  places ; 

Ana  when  her  warmth  your  moisture  forth  doth  wear. 

Whereby  her  dainty  parts  are  sweetly  fed— - 

You  honours  of  the  flowery  meads  I  pray. 

You  pretty  daughter i  qf  the  earth  and  nns. 

With  mild  and  seemly  breathing  strait  display 

My  bitter  sighs  that  have  my  heart  undone.' 

Joshua  Silvester^  the  once  celdbrated  translator  of  Du  Bartas» 
whose  popularity  more  than  rivalled  the  fame  of  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser,  is  now  almost  utterlv  unknown.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  such  taste,  did  not  the  absurdities  of  fashion 
render  every  thing  conceivable.  The  ^  Divine  Weeks*  ia 
dull  enough  on  the  whole;  yet  there  are  parts  which  might  be 
quoted,  sufficient  to  iustifv  the  author's  claipi  to  great  talent 
and  lively  fancy :  and  some  of  his  minor  poems,  although  full 
of  conceits,  are  very  musical.  In  his  *  Pofthumif  *  the  one  be- 
ginning, *  They  say  that  shadows  of  deceased  ghosts, ' — and 
ml  pwnmfnring,  *  Thrice  toss  these  oaken  ashes  in  the  airt  ^ 
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jme  prooft  of  a  good  ear,  to  say  no  mart.  Cotemporaiy  wttl^ 
gSlrester  were  the  fiunona  dramatiBts,  ffebster^  fkUer,  Sen 
Jonson  ^who  has  left  some  ddig^tfbl  flowers  smonest  his  *  mi^ 
derwooQs'),  Maister  Middleton^  and  the  rest;  and  aho  Faiv^ 
fax  (the  translator  of  TasBo),  'Bit:ogeflrey^  ffamer  (a  vdaininoQfi 
writer),  Constable  (the  sonneteer),  Str  John  fkniSf  Drayton^  an4 
the  contributors  to  ^  England's  Helicon,  * — -Green,  Breton,  Bar. 
Yongf  and  others.  Several  of  the  little  poenn  in  this  pnbKcar 
tion  require  nothing  but  modem  spelling  to  suit  a  reader  of  the 
present  age* 

About  this  time  also  lived  Shakespeare,  die  greatest  of  poetS| 
and  of  men  | — Leaving  him,  as  a  dramatist,  to  his  uncontest- 
ed supremacy,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that,  merely  as  a  writer 
of  lyrical  poetry  and  sonnets,  there  are  few  who  can  stand  in 
competition  with  him.  His  sonnets  have  more  concentrated 
thoi4;ht  than  any  other  productions  of  the  same  length  in  our 
language,  and  bis  sones  are  to  this  day  unrivalled.  As  hi^ 
poems  have  been  latefy  brought  before  the  public  in  a  very 
|)leaaant  and  useful  publication  (^  The  Retrospective  Review  *% 
which  seems  doing  to  past  ages  tnal  justice  which  we  are  aiming 
to  do  towards  the  present,  we  shall  refrain  from  any  quotationaf 
nere.  We  shiJl  leave  diis  mighty  spirit,  therefore,  upright  in 
his  renown,  and  triumphant  over  commentary  and  criticism,  like 
^at  attractive  rock  wnich  was  fatal  to  the  steps  of  every  igno-r 
rant  adventurer,  and  the  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  world 
beside. 

Between  Shakespeare  and  Milton  lived  a  great  number  of 
good  writers  of  verse*  Some,  indeed,  have  high  daims  upon 
our  respect.  First,  there  were  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  de- 
^rve  even  all  their  fame,  and  seem  to  have  run  their  bright 
course  on  earth  touching  and  beautifying  ail  thinga-— sometimes^ 
warlike,  sometimes  jocose^  sometimes  grand  and  awful,  and 
sometimes  as  soothing  as  evening  winds,  and  as  tender  as  PiQr 
herself.  What  can ^xcel  the  song. sung  to  the  restless  dying 
.emp^toT,  in  the  tragedy  of  *  Valentinian  ?  * — 
<  Care^'Charming  Sleep^  thou  eaaer  of  all  woes, 

Brother  to  D^kfa,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 

On  this  afflicted  prince^    Fall  like  a  cloud 

In  gentle  showers :  give  nothing  that  is  loud 

Or  painful  to  his  slumbeis ;  easy,  sweet, 

And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  Night 

Pass  by  his  troubled  senses :  Sing  his  paiii 

In  hollow  murmuring  wind,  or  silver  rain* 

Into  this  prince  gently,  oh !  eently  slide. 

And  kiss  him  into  slumbers  l^e  a  bride  I  * 
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Thai  oaiii0~O]d  Ckapmm^  the  Ucansbitor  of  Hover-— BiitK» 
CorbH-^Gartm^  a  cooitier-like  poet — Sir  Jobo  SucUingf  the  wit 
— Quories^  the  puritan — Braamj  the  pastoral  writer — Dnam* 
momd  of  HawtbcradeD,  a  writer  of  exccUent  somiets— -CnisAa% 
the  traoslator  of  Marino— Xonrfacr,  the  cavdier,  and  lover  of 
Althea*— /l!smdEr,  a  writer  of  great  merit-*Hhe  *  metancboly 
CamUjf^  *  as  he  called  himsdf— and  Sir  Richard  FanshinQef  who 
trandiated  Camoens  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  This 
last-mentioned  work  is  an  unequal  performance;  but  parts  of 
it  are  full  of  vigour — as,  for  instance,  the  Prologue  (it  speaks  of 
<  Hie  woods  where  Ae  old  ruud  Honestic 
Did  live  and  die  ')— 
The  lyrical  chorus  at  tne  end  of  the  fourth  acty  ooaunendng-^ 

*  Fair  Grolden  Age !  when  milk  was  th'  only  food» 
And  cradle  of  the  infant  world»  the  wood 

Becked  by  the  winds ;  and  iV  untoucht ^flocks  did  bear 
Their  dear  youngjor  themselves  I    None  yet  did  fear 
The  sword  or  poison :  no  block  thoughts  begun 
To  eclipse  the  tighi  of  the  eternal  Sun ; 
Nor  toandering  pines  unto  a  forelgin  shore 
Or  war,  or  riches,  (a  worse  mischief)  bore !  '•— 
and  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act,  where  *  Carino*  says,  that  'the 
loadstone, '  which  bears  the  ^  wary  mariner  '— 
'  Now  to  the  rising  sun,  now  to  his  set. 
Doth  never  lose  that  bidden  virtue  yet. 
Which  makes  it  to  the  North  retort  its  loot!* 
and  other  parts  which  we  cannot  afford  space  to  give. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  Donne,  a  quaint  writer^ 
somewhat  earlier  than  Fanshawe^  as  also  Wither^  an  interminr 
able  rhymer  (he  wrote,  however,  a  glorious  ap(»trophe  to  Po- 
etry), and  Sir  John  Denhanij  his  cotemporaries.  And  these 
bring  us  to  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  our  country. 

In  regard  to  Milton,  we  scarcely  know  whether  to  prefinr 
his  sobumity  or  beauty.  His  power  over  both  was  perfect. 
We  prostrate  ourselves  before  him,  alternately  in  fear  and  love; 
while  he  lets  loose  the  statures  of  Hell  upon  us,  or  unbars  the 
blazing  doors  of  Heaven,  or  carries  us  '  winding  through  the 
marble  air, '  past  Libra  and  the  Pole,  or  laps  us  m  a  dream  of 
Paradise,  and  unfolds  the  florid  richness  of  his  Arcadian  land- 
scapes. Milton  has  told  a  story  of  bumiM  ambition.  He  haa 
sung  the  Pasan  of  victory  over  the  foes  of  Heaven, — that  *  hor- 
rid crew,  *  who,  banished  firom  the  sky,  and  huiled  headlong 
down  to  Hell, 

*  Lay  vanauished,  rolling  in  the  fiery 
Confounoed,  though  immortal ;  * 
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Bat  he  bats  not  dwarfed  the  contest  of  the  angek,  by  striking 
prone  their  enemies,  and  arming  with  stings  and  reptile  tails  the 
l^ons  who  scared  Chaos  and  the  Deep,  and  waged  even  *  du- 
bious batde '  with  the  Creator  and  his  myriads  in  arms. 

The  Satan  (^  Milton  is  the  most  magnificent  creation  in  po«: 
jCtry.  He  i^  a  personification  of  all  that  is  gloomy  or  grano  in.' 
nature,  with  more  than  the  daring  of  man.  He  has  the  strength 
of  a  giant,  the  fadiion  of  an  an^el,— -^  unconquerable  will,  mi« 
mortal  hate' — ^revenge  that  nothmg  can  soothe,  endurance  which 
never  shrinks,  the  intellect  of  heaven  and  the  pride  of  earthy 
ambition  immeasurably  hi^  and  a  courage  which  quaik  not^ 
even  before  God  i  Satan  is  essentially  ideaL  He  is  not  like 
Macbeth  or  Lear,  real  in  himself,  literally  true,  and  only . 
lifted  into  poetry  by  circumstance :  But  he  is  altogetJier  mould-  \ 
)ed  in  a  dream  of  the  imagination.  Heaven  and  earth  and  hell  ^ 
are  explored  for  gifts  to  make  him  eminent  and  peerless.  He 
is  compounded  of  all ;  and  at  last  stands  up  before  us,  with  the 
starry  grandeur  of  darkness  upon  his  forehead,  but  having  the 
passions  of  clay  within  his  heart,  and  his  home  and  foundation 
in  the  depths  below.  It  is  this  gleaning,  as  it  were,  from  every 
plementy  and  compounding  them  all  in  one  grand  design,  which 
constitutes  the  poetry  of  the  character.  Perhaps  Ariel  anc} 
Caliban  are  as  purely  ideal  as  the  hero  of  Milton,  and  ap- 
proach as  nearly  to  him  as  any  other  fiction  that  occurs  to  us ; 
but  the  latter  is  incontestably  a  grander  formation,  and  a 
mightier  agent,  and  moves  through  the  perplexities  of  his  ca- 
^r  with  a  ppwer  that  defies  competition.  Milton's  way  is  like 
jiie  *  terribil  via*  of  Michael- Angelo,  which  no  one  before  o^ 
lunce  has  been  able  to  tread^ 

Comparisons  have  been  instituted  between  our  great  poet  and 
Dante ;  and  there  are  certainly  occasional  resemblances  in  the 
^leeches  and  similes;  for  instance — 

'  As  cranes 

ChauntiDg  tlieir  dolorous  notes,  traverse  the  sky 

3tretched  put  in  long  array,  so  I  beheld 

Spirits  who  came  loud  wailing,  hurried  on, '  &c — (Inf.  c.  v.) 
And  again--^ 

*  And  ngw  there  came  o'er  the  perturbed  waves 

Loud*erashing,  terrible,  a  sound  that  made 

Either  shore  tremble,  as  if  of  a  wind 

Impetuous,  from  conflicting  vapours  sprung, 

That  'gainft  some  forest  driving  all  its  might 

plucks  off  the  branches,  *  &c. — (/w/T  c.  9.) 
But  Ponte  reminds  us  oftcner  of  Virgil  than  Milton,  and  as 
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often  of  Spenser,  we  tbinkf  in  the  treatment  of  Ms  subject.  We 
recollect  the  latter,  particularly  when  we  read  Dante's  personi- 
fications of  Pleasure,  of  Ambition  and  Avarice  (in  the  first  canto 
of  the  Inferno),  and  the  punishment  of  Fucci  for  blasphemy  (in 
the  twenty-fifih  caiito),  and  other  things  similarly  treated. 
Dante's  genius  seems  to  consist  in  a  clear  and  striking  detail  of 
particulars,  giving  them  the  air  of  absolute  fact.  His  strength 
was  made  up  of  units.  Milton%  on  the  other  hand,  was  massy 
and  congregated.  '  His  original  idea  (of  Satan)  goes  sweeping- 
along,  and  colouring  the  subject  from  beginning  to  end.  Dant^ 
shifts  from  place  to  place,  from  person  to  person,  subduing  his 
genius  to  the  literal  truths  of  history,  which  Milton  overruled 
and  made  subservient.  However  excellent  the  Florentine  may 
be  (and  he  is  excellent),  he  had  not  the  grasp  nor  the  soaring 
pow^  of  the  English  poet.  The  images  of  Dante  pass  by  like 
the  phantasmas  on  a  wall,  dear,  indeed,  and  picturesque;  but 
although  true,  in  a  great  measure,  to  fact,  they  are  wanting  ia 
reality.  They  have  complexion  and  shape,  but  not  flesh  or 
likKXi.  Milton's  earthly  creatures  have  the  flush  of  living  beau* 
ty  upon  them,  and  show  the  changes  of  human  infirmity.  They. 
inbaJe  the  odours  of  the  garden  of  Paradise,  and  wander  at  will 
dver  lawns  and  flowers:  they  listen  to  God;  they  talk  to  an- 
gels; they  love,  and  are  tempted,  and  fall !  And  with  all  this 
there  is  a  living  principle  about  them,  and  (although  Milton's 
^ulty  was  by  no  means  generally  dramatic)  they  are  brought 
before  the  reader,  and  made — not  the  shadows  of  what  once  ex- 
isted— but  present  probable  truths.  His  fiercer  creations  pos- 
sess the  grandeur  of  dreams,  but  they  have  vitality  within  them 
also,  ana  in  character  and  substance  are  as  solid  as  the  rock. 

The  genius  of  Milton  was  as  daring  a$  it  was  great.  He 
did  not  seek  for  a  theme  amidst  ordinary  passions,  with  which 
men  must  sympathize,  or  in  literal  lacts,  which  the^  many 
might  comprehend.  On  the  contrary,  he  plunged  at  once 
through  the  deep,  and  ventured  to  the  gates  of  |ieaven  for 
creatures  wherewith  to  people  his  story.  Even  when  he  de- 
scended upon  earth,  it  was  not  to  select  from  the  common  ma- 
terials of  humanity :  But  he  dropped  at  once  upon  Paradise^ 
and  awoke  Adam  from  the  dust,  and  painted  the  primitive 
purity  of  woman,  and  the  erect  stature  and  yet  unclouded  asr 
pect  of  man.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  his  pictures 
of  our  *  first  parents, '  breathing  the  fragrant  airs  of  Eden, 
communing  with  superior  natures,  dreaming  in  the  golden  sun, 
feeding  upon  nectareous  fruits,  and  lying  *  imparadiscd  *  in  one 
imother's  arms,  on  pillows  of  violet  aii(}  asphodel !  What  ca|i 
siorpaas  the  figure  of  Adam — 
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<  Hb  iUr  large  front,  and  eye  fabUae)  dadarad 
Absolnte  ruley ' 
except  it  be  that  of  Eve,  who— 

*  —as  a  Teil,  down  to  the  aleoder  waist 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore* ' 
the  meekest,  the  purest,  the  loveliest  of  her  sex. — Thus  haa 
Milton,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  aids,  &shioned  a  poeoiy 
which,  both  for  sublimi^  and  beauty,  is  quite  ui^Mralleied  in 
die  history  <^  fiction.  Hcmier  was  more  various,  more  drama- 
tic, more  uniformly  active,  more  true  to  the  literal  fact,  per* 
haps,  than  he,  and  Virgil  more  correct,  while  l^ienser  dwelt 
as  completely  upon  poetic  ground;  but  there  is  a  grandeur 
of  conception  in  Milton,  a  breadth  of  character,  and  a  tower- 
ing spirit,  which  stood  over  his  subject  and  pervaded  it  from 
b^inning  to  end,  that  we  shall  scarcely  admit  to  exist  in  any 
other  poet  He  was,  in  our  minds,  the  greatest  epic  poet  of 
the  world.  At  any  nite,  there  is  no  one  but  Homer  wno  can 
stand  in  competition  with  him.  Shakespeare  alone  excelled 
than  both ;  but  he  went  beyond  all  men,  and  stands  in  the 
array  of  human  intellect,  like  the  Sun  in  the  syston,  single  and 
unapproachable. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  was  fatal  to  poetry* 
That  prince  brought  with  him  a  long  train  of  wits ;  and  large 
bands  of  exiled  courtiers  flocked  round  him,  who  knew  the 
points  of  a  ruff,  and  were  connoisseurs  in  silk  stocking  and  Flan- 
ders lace, — but  <^  English  literature  they  were  uttenv  ignorant. 
Adversity  had  taught  them  nothing,  except  hatred  for  their 
countrymen  at  home,  and  contempt  mr  their  taste,  in  all  things. 
French  fashions,  Frendi  literature,  French  morals  prevailed ; 
and  the  wholesome  examples  of  conjugal  love  and  social  inte- 
grity were  fast  melting  away  and  disa{^>earing  before  the  daa« 
ding  influence  of  a  vicious  court.  The  time  ofthe  English  exiles 
had  been  employed  in  patching  their  broken  fortunes,  and  ren- 
dering themselves  agreeable  to  their  French  patrons.  Had 
they  been  reduced  simply  to  banishment,  and  \m  to  ponder  on 
the  past,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have  taken  a  lesson  from 
misfortune,  which  wotdd  have  strengthened  the  relaxed  state  of 
their  moral  constitution,  and  awaked  them  to  the  high  gratifi* 
cation  derivable  from  the  works  of  intellect  alone.  But  they 
had  no  example  and  little  motive.  Hieir  King  was  utterly  with- 
out any  character,  and  the  French  did  not  require  ainr  sterling 
accomplishments  to  admit  them  to  the  full  benefits  of'^thdr  so- 
ciety. They  were,  however,  compelled  to  turn  their  wit  to 
present  account ;  and  so  they  contented  themselves  with  paying 
court  to  their  hosts,  with  emulating  their  gaUantry,  with  play, 
and  other  such  ordinary  palliatives  as  ofier  themselves  most 
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readily  to  tlia  unhappy^  If  cmr  eaules  erer  thondit'  jeriouslyy 
it  was  how  they  might  drcumvent  Old  Noll  and  his  Round- 
heads, not  how  they  might  endure  philosophically,  or  qualify 
themsellTes  for  prosperity  a^ain.  Under  ail  circumstances,  it 
mtf  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  adopting  the  tone  and  manners 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  lived.  I^^y  ^id  adopt  *them  ; 
and  the  literature  of  the  age  ot  Charles  the  Second  may  be  con« 
adered  as  one  consequence  of  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts* 

In  a  neat  change  of  this^  sort,  however,  the  new  current  of 
fashion  md  not  at  first  entirely  destroy,  although  it  completely 
discoloured,  the  complexion  of  the  old  literature.  Some  writer^ 
as  miffht  have  been  expected,  partook  at  once  of  the  firesh 
draughts  of  wit  and  humour  brought  over  by  Charles  and  his 
followers,  without  utterly  forsaking  their  previous  taste,  or  »» 
bandoning  to  dust  and  contempt  ue  wisdom  of  their  F^gliA 
ancestors.  In  this  class  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  reckoa 
pld  Isaac  WaUoriy  the  patriot  marodj  Cotton^  and  Stanley ;  air- 
though  even  these  writers  must,  if  there  be  a  question  raised, 
be  reckoned  amon^  the  later  school  of  poets.  *  Walton's 
Aq^ler, '  to  whidb  Cotton  added  the  discourse  on  fly-fishii^  is 
wdl  known;  but  the  poems  of  the  latter  writer  are  not  so 
conuDon.  One  of  the  most  pleasant,  is  that  addressed  ^  7b 
*  ary  dear  and  most  worthy  Jriendj  Mr  Isaac  tValtotif*  in  whidi, 
after  telling  him  how  blustring  and  inclement  the  country  wa% 
lie  goes  on — 

*  Whilst  all  the  ills  are  io  improved 
Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  year. 
That  even  you  so  much  beloved 
We  would  not  itocu  wish  with  us  here : 

In  this  estate,  I  say  k  is 
Some  oomfort  to  as  to  suppose, 
That,  in  a  better  dime  than  this. 
You  our  dear  fiiend  have  more  repose ; 

And  some  delight  to  me  the  while, 
Though  Nature  now  does  weep  in  rain. 
To  think  that  I  have  seen  her  smile. 
And  haply  may  I  doagain. 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 
We  live  to  see  another  May, 
We'll  recoropense  an  age  of  these 
Fool  days,  in  one  fine  fishing  day  ! 

We  then  shall  have  a  day  or  two. 
Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try, 
What  the  best  nnsier's  hand  can  do 
With  the  most  deadly  kilUng  flie : 
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A  day  without  loo  bright  a  beam, 

A  wamiy  but  not  a  scorching  sun, 

A  southern  gale  to  curl  the  stream. 

And,  Master,  half  omr  work  is  done! '  pp.  114, 115. 

This,  if  not  very  high  poetry,  is  very  agreeable  writing.  Mar- 
Tel's  poems  are  full  of  wit  or  sentiment,  as  the  vein  may  be 
irhich  we  bit  upon.  Sometimes  indeed,  his  little  plots  of  Fai> 
nassus  are  laid  out  rather  too  much  in  the  style  or  old  English 
gardening,  square  and  formal,  but  they  never  fail  in  possessing 
something  good.  The  heart  of  the  poet  was  in  every  thing  he 
drd,  and  there  was  not  a  purer  or  a  firmer  one  in  the  world  ! 
WaUer  is  the  first  writer  who  made  prose  sound  agreeably  in 
rhyme.  He  was  in  truth  an  indifferent  poet, — ^possessin^  bttle 
gehius  as  an  author,  or  principle  as  a  man,  and  obtamed  a 
name  chiefly  by  reducing  verse  to  *  the  level  of  the  meanest 
capacity. '  But,  in  fact,  the  first  name  of  that  period  which  is 
Teally  great,  is  that  of  Dryden. 

Drydek  was  at  the  head  of  his  line.  As  a  bitter,  bitine  &»• 
tirist,  as  a  writer  of  sensible,  masculine,  sounding  verse,  there 
is  no  one  who  goes  beyond  him.  But  as  a  poet,  he  was  of  a 
different  order  nrom  those  who  illtnninated  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James ;  and  he  occupied,  m  our  opinions,  a  decidedly 
lower  step.  He  was  a  writer  of  shrewd  sarcasm  and  of  exceU ' 
lent  good  sense,  but  he  was  deficient  in  imagination,  in  pathos, 
and  m  nature.  He  was  more  artificial,  generally  speaking,  than 
his  predecessors — and  he  ought  to  have  been  more  natunu,— for 
he  resorted  far  more  to  common  phraseology  and  existing  people. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  failed  signally  in 
tragedy,  and  that  he  did  not  excel  in  narrative  or  in  tender  seri* 
ons  poetry  many  of  inferior  reputation  who  have  preceded  and 
followed  him.  But  in  the  war  of  verse  he  was  in  his  element. 
He  fought  well  and  effectivdy ;  he  gave  blow  back  for  blow,  and 
knew  the  weak  side  of  his  foes,  and  launched  his  sounding  an- 
athemas against  their  characters  and  persons.  His  *  Absalom 
*  and  Achitophel,  *  and  *  Mac-FIecnoe '  are  each  capital,  are 
each  excellent  satires,  though  the  palm  must  assuredly  be  a- 
warded  to  the  former  piem.  *  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  * 
also  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  way ;  but  it  differs  little  in  point  of 
style  from  such  of  his  productions  as  were  merely  satirical.  His 
description  of  the  Hind,  at  the  commencement,  is  delightful, 
(the  *  many^winged  wounds  aimed  at  her  heart,*  is  even  poetical,) 
and  the  account  of  the  Panther — 

'  The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  feirest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind : 
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Oh  1  could  her  in-born  ftains  be  washed  twajr^ 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beatft  of  prey ! 
How  can  I  praite,  or  blarney  and  not  offend^ 
Or  how  diride  the  frailty  from  the  friend ; 
Her  fault!  and  virtues  lie  so  mixed,  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  condemned,  nor  wholly  free  '— 
is  terse  and  good,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  parent  of  fire 
hundred  portraits  of  a  similar  kind. 

Cotemporary  with  Dryden  was  Z^e^  a  powerful  irregular 
writer,  wnose  stormy  verses  shook  the  stage  from  its  proprie^, 
and  Skadwell^  the  *  Young  Ascanius '  oi  Mao-Flecnoe,  who 
smote  ^' 

'  That  he  to  death  true  Dullness  would  maintain ; 
And  in  his  father's  right  and  realm's  defence, 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with  sense.  * 
Then  came  SedUy  and  Dorset^  and  John  thiUipsy  (the  au- 
thor of  *  the  Splendid  Shilling  *)  and  Iltme^  and  Parncll^  (who 
wrote  the  *  Hermit*) — and  witty  Dr  Gartk^  and  Addison^  so 
great  in  prose  and  so  little  in  poetry, — and  lively  laughing  Mat. 
PrioTf  to  whom  the  world  was  a  joke — ^then  followed  Vanbmgh 
and  Conereve^  tlie  brilliant  twins  of  Comedy,  and  Gay,  (who  re- 
<Iuced  folly  to  a  fable,  and  wrote  *  Black-eyed  Susan,  *  and  the 
^  Beggars  Opera,')  and  lastly,  the  better  known  and  more  justl/ 
celebrated  Alexander  Pope. 

Pope  was  a  fit  successor  for  the  chair  of  Dryden.  He  had 
the  same  good  sense^  the  same  stinging  sarcasm ;  the  same  hat- 
red of  what  is  base  or  mean,  with  something  more  of  refine- 
ment, and  a  clearer  moral  view  than  can  perhaps  be  ascribed  to 
his  predecessor.  Eacb^  however,  belonged  to  his  age^  and  iU 
lustrated  it  finely*  Dryden  would  have  been  out  of  place  at 
the  court  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Pope  could  not  easily  have  re- 
conciled himself  to  the  coarse  gallants  and  lascivious  wits  of  ths 
Restoration.  The  one  had  a  strong  arm  and  a  fearless  spirit, 
and  struck  down  whole  squadrons  of  rogues  and  politicians, 
with  all  the  indignation  of  a  moralist,  and  the  rancour  of  a  par- 
tisan. The  other  shot  his  sharp  arrows  at  the  heart. ot  the 
proud  man  and  the  knave,  the  time-server,  and  the  hypocrite, 
^whether  hidden  in  an  alias  or  covered  with  lawn) — ^he  spared 
neither  rank,  nor  sex,  nor  age,  so  it  were  impudent  and  proflir 
Ate— but  wisely  thought,  that  if  a  reformation  in  morals  was  to 
be  e&cted,  it  must  be  effected  by  example, — not  of  the  poor^ 
but  of  the  high-born  and  opulent.  This  led  him  amongst  the 
aristocracy  of  his  time;  ana  he  whipped  the  gilded  follies  and 
humble  sins  of  the  wealthy,  with  as  much  good  will  and  more 
honeaty  than  the  magistrates  of  our  time  exercise  their  summary 
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jitttice  npoti  tlm  pdtty  eicaderi  who  sell  cabbaf|[e»aiid  beef  ap<m 
the  Sabbellu  Pope»  in  A  word,  wms  a  first-rste  writer  oi  the 
same  genius  as  Drydeo,  and  upon  the  whole  his  equal.  His 
poems  contain  passages  of  great  pathos,  of  TOereing  satire,  and 
of  admirably  turned  compliment;  and  bis  <  Rape  cf  the  Lock' 
bas  never  yet  been  equalled. 

Next  to  Pope  we  may  record  9mfi,  a  stem,  shrewd,  sarcas* 
tic  writer  of  Terse^  and  a  *  fellow  of  infinite  humour. '  There 
were  two  sides,  howerer,  to  the  Dean's  characteiv  one  of  which 
we  do  not  desire  at  present  to  contemplate :  but  the  other  wa^ 
rich  and  bright  as  the  genius  of  wit  could  make  it.  After  him 
we  find  the  name  of  Thomson^  who  looked  on  Nature  with  an 
observant  but  easy  eye,  and  transcribed  her  varying  wonders 
to  man.  His  '  Seasons,'  contain  finer  or  at  least  more  popular 
things  than  anv  of  his  other  poems,  (although  he  but  too  fire- 
quently  amplines  a  simple  fact,  till  you  scarcely  know  what  he 
is  about,)  but  there  is  a  much  more  equal  power,  and  far  more 
pure  poetry  in  his  delightful  *  Castle  of  Indolence. ' — It  was 
nere  tnat  he  built  up  those  shadowy  battlements,  and  planted 
those  ^  sleep- soothing'  groves,  under  which  lay 

*  Idlesse,  in  her  dreaming  mood.  * 
It  was  here  that  he  wove  in  his  poetic  loom  those  pictures  of 
pastoral  quiet— K)f  flowery  lawns  and  glittering  8treams«M>f  flocks 
and  tranquil  skies,,  and  verdant  plains, 

*  And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale  '— 
(he  stockdove,  and  the  nightingale,  and  the  rest  of  that  tune^ 
ful  quire  which  lull  our  minds  into  forgetfulness,  and  sing  to  us 
on  summer  mornings  and  winter  nights,  in  town  and  in  country 
equally  well,  until  we  forget  the  prose  of  human  life  in  its  ro» 
mance,  and  bathe  our  fevered  senses  in  the  fi-esh  flowers  of 
poetry  which  the  bounty  of  Thomson  has  bequeathed  to  us ! 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  verse,  from  die  restoratioii 
of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  present  time,  (not  even  in  Collins, 
we  think,  and  certainly  not  in  Gray,)  which  can  compete  with 
the  first  part  of  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence. '  His  account  of  die 
land  of*  Drowsy  head, '  and 

'  Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye,  * 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  sons  of  Indolence,  with  the  exquisite 
simile  with  which  it  closes— the  huge  covered  tables,  all  odo^ 
rous  with  spice  and  wine — the  tapestried  halls  and  their  Italian 
pictures'— the  melancholy  music — and,  altogether,  the  golden 
magnificence  and  oriental  luxuries  of  the  pmce,  and  the  minis* 
tering  of  the  spirits  who 

*  Poured  all  the  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights^  * 
(an  exquisite  line) — may  stand  in  comparison  with  almost  any 
ming  in  the  circle  of  poetry^ 
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We  must  not  fbt^  in  oorlisty  Doelor  Tbwigv  whose  <  N^bc 
Tiioiights'  have  aoqaired  at  least  as  mnch  repntation  as 
they  deserve — nor  the  unfortunate}  and  not  very  deserving 
Bidiard  Savage^  nor  Cibber^  the  prince  of  coxcombs— nor 
Qmrchill,  a  coarse  and  immoral  satmst — tt<ur  Shenstone,  fine 
and  finical — though  with  touches  of  tenderness  and  beauty— 
eqMdally  in  his  sweet  Spenserian  stanzas  of  *  The  Schoolmis* 
tress.*  After  him  came  Mark  Akenside — .inns^y^;^-— ezcd* 
ket  GoUsmiik — and  Gray — and  his  satellite  Mason.  Of  these^ 
and  indeed  of  most  of  the  other  modem  writers  of  verse^  so 
mnch  has  been  said  in  various  places,  (in  fact,  we  ourselves  have 
had  occasion  Arequendy  to  glance  at  them),  that  we  shall  not 
now  trouble  the  reader  with  any  further  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  same  manner  also  must  we  now  pass  over  the  few 
remaining  names  on  the  poetic  roll,  with  the  Exception  of  fFar- 
iom^  CcmptTy  and  Burnt ;  in  truth,  there  are  no  other  which  can 
daim  our  particfular  attention.  The  two  latter  are  great  names; 
and  we  think  deserving  of  all  the  fame  they  inherit.  The  efl^t 
of  Cowper^s  writings  is  even  now  observable  in  our  poetry; 
and  Bums  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest  untaught  poet  since 
the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  poetry  df  the  present  day, 
iHi  groi^  and  compjarative  excellence^  we  must  leave  them  (to- 
gether widi  our  opinion  of  their  living  authors),  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  fiiture  article — ^in  which  there  will  be  room  enough  for 
originality,  if  we  can  only  bring  our  illustrious  contemporaries 
into  one  class^  as  distinguished  from  their  predecessors ;  tod 
endeavour  to  show  how  much  they  have  each  been  acted  upon 
by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age. 

In  regard  to  tne  volumes,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  titles 
to  this  article — they  are  so  many  indications  of  the  taste  and  in- 
feflect  which  are  widely  diffusing  themselves  amongst*  all  classes 
of  this  kingdom.  We  will  not  stay  to  inouire  very  narrowly 
into  die  merit  of  these  little  publications ;  but  will  content  our- 
selves with  observing,  that  the  one  entitled  *  Specimens  of  the 
Eariier  Englbh  Poets,  *  is  the  most  valuable,  as  far  as  it  goesy 
inasmuch  as  it  ofiSers  to  the  public  some  considerable  poems  of 
a  high  order,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  is  usual.  It  contains 
the  whole  of  the  translated  poem  of  ^  Hero  and  Leander, '  by 
Marlowe  and  Chapman,  the  whole  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  and 
the  best  of  Crashaw's  poems,  (to  say  nothing  of  some  consider- 
able extracts  firom  Chapman's  Homer)  at  ln%  than  one  fourth  of 
the  ordinary  price.  We  are  induced  to  state  this,  because  it  is 
a  matter  which  b  but  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  reprinting  our 
oU  English  authors.    So  br  as  the  publisher  has  done  this 
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it  is  well;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  staling,  that  the  to- 
lume  18  dePective  in  arranfrement,  and  seems  to  have  been  put 
together  without  much  consideration.  Besides  these  volumes^ 
we  understand  that  a  publication  is  now  in  progress,  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  concentrate  the  spirit  of  English  poetry ;  and 
to  offer  it  in  such  a  form  as  may  render  it  accessible  to  every 
one.  A  work  of  this  sort  is  much  wanted ;  for  our  larger  coK 
lections  of  the  poets  are  far  too  expensive,  and  include  a  vast 
deal  of  trash,  as  well  as  the  names  of  a  multitude  of  writers  who 
never  had  the  slightest  pretension  to  the  laurel. 


Art.  III.  1.  Memoires  pour  servir  a  PHIstoire  de  France  sous 
Napoleon,  Ecrits  a  SainteHcLene  sous  la  dictee  de  PEmpereur^ 
par  le$  Generaua:  qui  ont  partage  sa  CaptivitSj  et  publie  sur  les 
Manusaits  entieremetit  corriges  de  sa  Main.  6  vols.  £vo. 
Paris,  1822-1823. 

2.  Memoires  de  Joseph  Fof4chSy  Due  d^Otrante,  Ministre  de  la 
tuiice  GSnirale.     l^  Partie.     1  vol.  Svo.     1824.     pp.  418, 

n^HE  character  of  a  man  who  ruled  the  world  so  long  as  Na- 
-^     poleon,  is  not  likely  to  be  impartially  estimated  so  soon 
after  his  fall.     Who,  even  yet,  can  venture  to  say,  that  the  be- 
ing who  has  now  quitted  the  scene,  has  not  in  some  measure  in- 
fluenced his  interests,  his  feelings,  or  his  opinions?  or,  in  re- 
cording the  eventful  history  of  his  life,  can  affirm  with  Tacitus, 
*  Neque  irdj  neque  studio  motus,  quorum  causas  procul  habeo  ? '    In 
France,  especially,  this  diversity  of  opinion  mav  be  expected  to 
be  most  conspicuous ;  and  the  truth  accordingly  is,  that  every 
class  and  order  in  her  society  has  a  distinct  and  separate  feel- 
ing as  to  the  merits  of  the  late  Emperor ; — the  army  thinks  one 
way,  the  citizens  another ;  the  manufacturing  classes  think  dif- 
ferently from  the  agriculturists;  the  labourers  and  peasantry 
from  the  intermediate  classes  of  society ;  and  the  lawyers  from 
the  physicians !     The  same  contradictory  sentiments  may  be 
traced,  on  a  larger  scale,  through  all  the  nations  of  Europe^ 
Germany  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Po- 
land, Holland  and  Belgium,  all  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
estimate  they  have  formed  of  his  character ;  and  the  opinion  of 
England  itself,  though  it  coincides  perhaps  with  none  of  the  o- 
thers,  has  been  more  favourable  to  him  since  his  fall^  than  it 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fortunes. 

This  extreme  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  this  extra- 

iw^nary  man,  has  resulted,  not  so  much  from  an  actual  opjpo- 

^  interests,  as  from  the  differences  of  situation  and  infor- 
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mation  among  tbe  judges.  The  army,  who  saw  him  only  in  the 
field,  could  not  form  tbe  same  opini(m$  with  thpse  who  viewed 
bim  as  connected  with  his  political  institutions;  the  States 
of  German}^,  whose  laws  and  liberties  he  overturned,  could  not 
regard  him  with  the  same  feelings  as  those  of  Italy,  among 
whom  be  restored  tranouillity  and  order,  and  projected  the  es« 
tablisbmcnt  of  independenco. 

*  Depuis  sept  ana, '  say  the  Editors  of  his  Memoirs,  *  on  a  beau- 
coup  ecrit  sur  Napoleon :  chacun  a  voulu  dire  ce  qu'il  savait ; — 
beaucoup  ont  dit  ce  qu*ils  ne  savaient  pas.  Les  administrateursi  lea 
militaires,  Ics  ecrivains  de  toutes  les  nations,  ont  voulu  le  juger ;  tout 
le  monde  en  d  par! 6 — except^  lui-meme.  II  rompt  enfin  le  silence,  et 
d'une  maniere  soleronelle. ' 

But  in  thus  breaking  silence,  was  it  the  intention  of  Napoleoil 
to  lay  open  the  secret  springs  which  have  put  the  world  m  mo<- 
tion,  from  his  first  appearance  on  its  stage,  to  the  closing  scene 
of  the  drama  ?  Are  we  to  look  here  for  an  explanation  of  the 
motives  of  each  important  action  of  his  life?  Will  he  expose 
the  men  who  have  acted  as  his  instruments,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  rendered  them  subservient  to  his  purposes? — the  re- 
sistance which  he  experienced  from  the  brave — the  incitements 
to  tyranny  which  were  suggested  by  the  servile — and  the  cha- 
racter of  those  whom  he  considered  formidable  ?  It  would  be  in 
vain,  we  think,  to  look  for  such  a  confession  as  this — even  if  the' 
author  of  it  had  died  in  penitence  and  humiliation.  Such  ab- 
solute candour,  we  fear,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  any  statement 
that  a  man  makes  to  his  fellows — as  it  plainly  implies  either  an 
utter  carelessness  for  the  opinions  of  others — or  such  a  degree 
of  immorality  as  to  impede  the  perception  of  good  and  eviL 
But  Napoleon  was  neither  in  the  one  situation  nor  the  other. 
His  warmest  admirers  have  never  pretended  to  deny  that  he 
had  both  faults  and  frailties  to  account  for ;  and  his  bitterest 
enemies  do  not  assert,  that  he  was  either  destitute  of  moral  feel- 
ing, or  insensible  to  shame.  Napoleon,  in  &ct»  in  looking  back 
on  his  past  existence,  was  placed  in  a  situation  by  no  means  un- 
common ;  conscious  of  actions  which  he  knew  to  be  culpable 
— and  equally  unwilling  either  meanly  to  deny,  or  openly  to 
avow  them.  Now,  no  situation  can  be  more  unfavourable  for  a 
writer  of  memoirs ;  for  it  compels  him  to  be  contioitally  on  biv 
guard,  and  excludes  all  openness  and  confidence. 

There  are  two  other  circumstances  which  tend  to  weaken  the* 
interest  of  the  works  before  us.  As  long  as  Buonaparte  conti-*^ 
Dued  a  mere  soldier,  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing  beyond 
what  might  be  learned  in  Uie  fieldi  or  in  an  eaemy'a  country—' 
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the  manners  of  camps,  the  morals  and  dispositions  of  profes- 
sional soldiers— the  qualities,  in  short,  that  are  displayed  or  re- 
quired in  the  conduct  of  sieges,  manoeuvres,  and  battle?.  When 
he  attained  supreme  power,  he  found  himself,  like  other  mo- 
narchs,  secluded  from  all  familiarity  with  ordinary  men ;  he 
teoked  only  on  the  mask,  instead  of  the  real  man ;  and  the  ce- 
remonial of  etiquette  concealed  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
With  mankind,  therefore,  he  was,  from  first  to  last,  but  very 
imperfectly  acmrainted ;— and  be  h&d  neither  sufficient  map;na- 
nimity,  nor  sufficient  contempt  for  public  opinion,  to  exhibit  m 
undisguised  portrait  of  that  with  which  he  was  acquainted— his 
own  vast  and  extraordinary  mind. 

The  most  interesting  circumstances  of  his  life  are  those,  where, 
unable  to  attoin  his  ends  by  the  mere  exertion  of  authority,  he 
was  obliged  to  lend  himself  for  a  time  to  the  passions  of  other?, 
and  to  become  their  hastrument,  in  order  to  render  himself  ul- 
timately their  master.  These  occasions,  it  is  true,  are  not  nu- 
merous. They  may,  indeed,  be  reduced  to  three  or  four ;  the 
first,  when  he  sided  with  the  National  Convention  against  the 
insurgent  Parisians ;  the  second,  when  he  had  to  gain  over  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  in  Egypt ;  the  third,  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  deceive  the  heads  of  the  difierent  factions  which 
divided  France,  in  order  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and  to 
attain  supreme  power;  and  the  last,  and  bv  far  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious,  when,  in  1815,  he  returned,  almost  alone,  to  re- 
possess himself  of  that  empire  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
oy  the  united  arms  of  Europe. 

But  if  Napoleon  himself  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  dis- 
close the  secret  history  of  his  reign,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
this  desidn-atum  has  been  in  a  good  d^ree  supplied  by  his  Mi- 
nister of  Police,  Fouch6,  whose  Memoirs  form  one  of  the  most 
amusing,  and,  we  might  add,  instructive  works  which  has  ap- 
peared m  France  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  commencemetit  of  the  French  Revolution,  two  classes 
of  men,  entirely  difierent  in  their  characters  and  their  views, 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  one  consisted  of  philosophers, 
-*men,  for  the  most  part,  of  pure  and  simple  character,  full  of 
theory  and  system,  ignorant  of  the  world,  unacquainted  with 
buliness,  and  seeming  never  to  suspect  the  existence  of  preju- 
dices and  vices  in  society.  The  other  was  composed  of  men, 
who,  having  shaken  off  all  religious  belief,  without  even  pre- 
serving the  slender  substitute  of  moral  habits,  and  indiffisrent  to 
all  principle  and  opinion,  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  prize 
which  would  &11  to  tiie  lot  of  the  boldest,  or  the  most  dexterovs. 
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They  ailopted  at  aJI  (tmcs  without  scruple^  the  language  which 
■raited  their  views  for  the  time, — and  flattered,  by  turn%  the 
▼dnity  of  the  middle  classes,  the  coarse  passions  of  tbepopidace^ 
and  the  violence  of  mih'tary  despotism.  The  great  error  of  th^ 
former  lay  in  their  ignorance  of  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  the 
age ;  and  accordingly,  they  became  tne  easy  and  early  dupes  of 
the  intriguing  adventurers  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  The 
latter  erred  not  less  widely,  and  far  more  ignobly,  in  doubting 
ttie  very  existence  of  virtue— of  disinterested  actions^  and  ge- 
nerous sentiments.  Thev  found  themselves  unexpectedly  op« 
posed  by  a  force  on  which  they  had  not  calculated.  Accustom- 
ed to  consider  self-interest  as  the  only  principle  of  action,  they 
were  disconcerted  the  moment  they  came  in  contact  with  men 
who  acknowledged  the  influence  of  more  exalted  impulses.' 

To  this  latter  class  belonged  Joseph  Fouch^,  Member  of  thcf 
Convention,  and  afterwards  Minister  of  the  General  Police,  and 
Duke  of  Otranto.  If  it  were  not  already  perfectly  plain,  from 
his  political  career,  that  he  was  a  man  totally  destitute  of 
principle,  sacrificing  every  feeling  to  personal  advancement,  and 
employing  the  language  of  liberty  and  devoted  attachment  mere- 
}y  as  the  best  means  of  attaining  that  end,  these  Memoirs  would 
place  the  matter. bryond  dispute.  He  relates  the  numerous 
events  in  which  he  has  acted  a  part,  whatever  be  their  charac- 
ter, with  an  admirable  naiveti i — he  confesses  the  most  disho- 
jiourable  actions  without  the  least  disguise;  and  never  for  a  mo-' 
ment  seems  to  doubt,  that  every  man  of  sense,  if  placed  in  the 
tame  circumstances,  would  have  acted  just  as  he  did.  This  to-^ 
lal  absence  of  moral  feelings  united  to  his  exclusive  means  of  in- 
formation, render  him  a  most  amusing,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
a  most  correct  narrator  of  those  events  which  he  has  witnessed.. 
His  Memoirs  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  those  of 
Napdeon  ^  they  fill  up  the  blanks  and  throw  light  on  the  ob- 
scurities of  the  Emperor's  narrative.  It  is  true,  that  these  Me^ 
moirs  of  Fouche  have  been  disavowed  by  his  son.  This^  how- 
ever, IS  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  ^  for  there  are  not  many 
sons  who  would  care  to  belong  to  such  a  father.  But  the  pub- 
Ksher  states  boldly  that  he  received  the  Memoirs  from  a  friend 
of  the  ex-^minister^  and  is  in  possession  of  the  original  manu- 
script, and  bids  defiance  to  legal  proceedings.  The  Memoir?, 
besides,  require  only  to  be  read  to  convrace  any  one,  that  they 
are  the  work  of  one  who  has  had  a  principal  share  in  the 
events  of  the  Revolution,  and  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  its 
details^ 

Many  diflerent  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  origin  of  Na- 
poleon, and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  many  of  their  authors  have 

E2 
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been  more  anxions  to  gratify  their  dislike  to  tbc  man,  than  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  Ipto  these  we  have  no  intention  of  enter«> 
>ni^.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  Napoleon  was  anxious  to  have 
it  believed  that  his  family  was  originally  noble,  and  that,  in  this 
particular,  he  was  as  sensitive  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Gascony 
Itself.  It  is  said,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  having  once  re^ 
marked  to  him  in  conversation,  that  he  recollected  having  met 
with  the  name  of  Buonajmrte  in  some  old  book,  Napoleon  evin- 
ced the  greatest  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  the  volume?  but 
the  Austrian  monarch,  who  probably  meant  merely  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  his  son-in-law,  extricated  himself  from  ihe  difficul- 
ty, by  saying  the  book  had  been  carried  off  when  the  French 
entered  Vienna. 

This  wish  to  be  illustrious  by  birth  or  by  alliance,  sometimes 
led  to  amusing  displays. — One  day  when  some  member  of  the 
Council  of  State  recommended  some  popular  measure  as  the 
means  of  appeasing  discontent,  and  attaching  the  nation  to  his 
government,  he  spoke  in  the  most  decided  terms  against  the 

Eroposal.  *  It  was  this  system  of  concession, '  said  he,  *  that 
rought  my  uvforttmate  uncle  Louis  XVL  to  the  scqffbldJ  The 
members  of  the  Council  were  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  moment  to 
trace  the  relationship  between  the  late  King  of  France  and  the 
General  of  the  Convention,  not  recollecting  that  the  latter  had 
married  the  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette !  Such  anecdotes,  how*- 
ever,  would  hardly  deserve  notice,  were  it  not  that  Buonaparte^ 
in  these  Memoirs,  has  taken  great  pains  to  enlighten  the  public 
on  the  subject  of  his  descent,  and  his  family  nlliances.  The  fa«- 
mily  of  Buonaparte,  he  tells  us,  were  originally  from  Tuscany, 
(he  had  been  frequently  reproached  with  his  Corsican  extrac- 
tion.) They  figured  in  the  middle  ages  as  senators  of  the  lie- 
publics  of  Florence,  San  Munato,  Bologna,  Sarzan,  and  Trevl- 
zo,  and  as  prelates  attached  to  the  Court  of  Rome ;  they  were 
allied  to  the  families  of  Medici,  Ursini,  and  Lomellini ;  several 
of  them  were  employed  in  the  service  of  their  respective  states ; 
others  cultivated  literature  at  the  date  of  the  revival  of  the  arts 
in  Italy ; — a  Joseph  Buonaparte  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  regu- 
lar comedies  of  this  period ;  a  Nicholas  Buonaparte,  a  pre- 
late of  Rome,  published  a  history  of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon;  and  finally,  about  the  15th  century^ 
a  younger  branch  of  the  family  established  itself  in  Corsica. 
This  is  the  Emperor's  own  account  of  the  matter :  But  one  of 
the  editors  of  Napoleon's  Memoirs  traces  his  descent  still  high-* 
er.  He  tells  us,  in  a  note^  that  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Com- 
-fienes^  whiefa  had  some  claim  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople,, 
retired  to  Corsica  in  1462 ;  that  several  members  of  that  family 
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bore  tkc  name  oF  Calameros^  which  is  the  same  wkh  that  of 
Umonapartej  and  that  the  name  had  been  afterwards  Italianized. 
The  Editor  adds,  that  he  thinks  Buonaparte  was  fiot  acquaint* 
ed  with  this  circumstance ;  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  When 
Napoleon  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Government,  he  pro- 
posed to  Louis  XVIII.  who  then  bore  the  tide  of  Comte  de 
Lille,  that  the  latter  should  sell  to  him  his  claim  to  tl)e  throne. 
Having  failed  in  this  attempt  to  purchase  legitimacy,  *  he  com- 
missioned some  of  his  antiquaries  to  prove  that  he  was  really  a 
legitimate  sovereign,  being  descended  from  this  very  family  of 
Comenes. 

Napoleon  was  born  at  Ajaccio  on  the  15th  August  1769.  His 
fiither,  a  member  of  the  Tribunal  of  that  city,  came  into  France^ 
as  deputy  of  the  Noblesse,  in  1779,  and  brought  with  him  his 
two  sons,  Joseph  and  Napoleon.  He  placed  the  first  in  a 
sdiool  at  Autun,  and  the  second  in  the  Military  School  of 
Brienne,  where  he  remained  six  years.  In  1784,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Military  School  of  Paris;  but  remained  there  only  six 
months,  and  left  it  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  regi- 
ment of  La  Fere.  He  was  made  captain  in  1791,  in  the  regi* 
ment  of  artillery  of  Grenoble.  He  served  at  first  under  Gene- 
ral Duycar,  who  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy ; 
and  in  1 793,  be  was  sent  to  the  siege  of  Toulon,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  English.  It  is  here  that  the  career  of  Napoleon 
may  bo  said  to  commence;  for  till  then  he  had  exhibited  nothing 
remarkable  .in  his  character.  In  his  own  Memoirs  he  gives  an 
anxious  account  of  the  situation  of  things  at  the  time  he  appeared 
on  the  scene ;  and  states,  witli  much  precision  and  correctness, 
the  progress  of  the  popular  party  during  the  four  first  years  of 
tlie  Revolution.  From  his  account  we  see,  that  the  greater  the 
fSorU  which  were  made  to  suppress  popular  movements,  the 
more  influence  did  the  lower  classes  acquire,  till  the  whole  ter- 
minated in  a  despotism  more  harsh  and  violent  than  that  which 
U  had  been  their  original  object  to  destroy. 

*  Los  royalistesy  *  says  Napoleon, '  avoit  forai6  le  c6te  droit  de  Tai- 
«erobl6e  constituente ;  les  constitutionelles  le  c6te  gauche,  et  march6  i 
la  t^te  du  peupie ;  mais  h.  rAssembl^e  Legislative  les  constitution- 
elles formerent  le  c6t6  droit,  et  les  Girondins  le  c6te  gauche ;  ceux-ci  i 
Icur  tour,  formerent  i,  la  Convention  le  c6te  droit,  et  le  parti  de  la 
Mootagne  forasa  le  c6te  gauche,  dirigeant  le  parti  populaire.  Let 
coD&titutionelles  k  la  constituente  avaient  demand^  Texpulsion  det 
troupes  de  ligne,  proclamant  le  principe  que  I'Assemblee  devait  dtre 

*  This  fact,  which  has  been  long  known,  is  confirmed  by  the  Me- 
moirs of  Fouch6,  who  gives  the  answer  of  Louk  XVIII«  to  fiucmar 
^ie*6  profosaL 
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gard^  par  la  garde  nationale.  A  la  legislatWe  iU  toutinrent  upe  opir 
nion  oppps^e,  et  redamerent  a  grands  cris  des  troupes  de  ligne;  mats 
les  GirondiDs  repousserent  avec  indignation  Femploi  de  toute  ann6e 
0old6e  contre  la  majorit6  du  peuple.  La  Gironde,  &  son  tour,  ret 
dama  la  protection  d'une  ^nn^e  de  ligne  contre  le  parti  populaire. 
Ainsi  les  partis  cbang^reut  altematiyea^ent  d*opinion  selon  les  cifr 
Constances.'  * 

This  sketch)  we  believe,  is  generally  correct ;  but  the  conse* 
jijiience  which  the  author  draws  from  it  as  to  the  versatility  of 
publip  opinion  is  not  so.  The  people  against  whom,  in  1793, 
the  assistance  of  the  soldiery  was  demanded,  was  by  no  means 
(fa^  same  people  who  were  to  have  formed  the  military  protec- 
tors of  the  state  two  years  before :  They  were  ^  totally  different 
class  of  persons. 

Napoleon  relates,  at  considerable  length,  the  operations  whici^ 
he  suggested,  or  in  which  he  was  engaged  before  Toulon ;  but 
this  part  of  the  narrative,  though  sufficiently  interesting  to  mi- 
litary men,  need  not  now  detain  us  long.  It  is  sufficient  to 
atate,  that  it  was  after  the  taking  of  this  city  that  General 
Dugommier,  who  commanded  the  army,  wrote  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Safety,  of  Napoleon,  in  these  terms.  *  Reward  and  pro- 
^  mote  this  young  man  \  for  if  we  dp  not,  he  will  promote  binir 
f  self  I  * 

After  the  taking  pf  Toulon,  Napoleon  spent  the  two  first 
iBOPths  of  1794  in  garrisoning  the  coasts  of  tne  Mediterranean. 
He  readied  Nice  m  the  month  of  March.  He  ^pent  part  of 
tlwt  mcotfa  in  visit! n&r  the  positions  occupied  by  the  French  army: 
inquired  particularly  into  the  details  of  the  actiops  which  had 
taken  place  the  year  before ;  was  engaged  in  some  slight  affairs : 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Paris.  He  arrived  just  after  the  fall 
of  Rpbespierre  and  of  the  Revolutionary  Government.  A  fright- 
ful reaction  yraa  then  in  the  height  pf  its  operation ;  property  iir 
land  had  ce^ed  to  be  saleable ;  the  value  of  assignats  was  sink- 
ing every  day;  the  army  was  unpaid;  requisitions  and  <  the 
piaximum  *  had  alone  kept  i^  up ;  recruiting  was  no  lopgcr  re- 

Ertcd  to.  It  continued  to  gam  victories,  oecause  at  no  tim^ 
id  it  \>een  more  numerous ;  and  yet  it  was  experiencing  daily 
imd  irreparable  losses.  Napoleon  does  not  explain  the  reason 
of  his  visit  to  Paris  at  this  great  political  prisis;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  foresaw  the  probability  of  some  result  which  he 
might  mould  into  the  means  of  his  advancement.  The  Convenr 
tion,  which  had  just  published  a  republican  constitution,  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Parisians,  by  declaring  that  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  should  form  part  of  the  two  new  Assem- 
blies established  by  the  constitution.  Rebellion  was  openly 
threatened ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  the  man  who  should  suc^ 
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ceed  either  in  preserving  or  overturning  the  governmrat,  wotild 
have  a  leading  pan  to  play  in  the  stormy  scene  that  was  to 
ensue.  People  who  knew  Napoleon  intimately  have  said,  that 
be  hesitated  a  long  time  whether  to  side  with  the  Convention^ 
or  lend  bis  efforts  to  overturn  it;  but  the  assertipn  always  seem- 
ed imprpbable :  and  he  himself  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt, 
by  the  account  he  gives  of  the  way  on  which  th9  thing  took 
place.  The  population  of  Paris,  and  the  troops  of  the  line 
under  General  Menou,  had  at  last  come  to  extremities.  Menou. 
very  stupidly  took  up  a  position  which  placed  his  army  at  the 
mer^  of  the  Parisians.  In  thjs  situation  he  was  glad  to  be  al- 
lowed to  retreat,  b^  a  kind  of  capitulation ;  and  uie  insurgents 
fiMind  themselves  victorious,  without  firing  a  shot. 

'  Napoleon,  attache  depuis  quelque  mois  a  la  directipo  des  arme^ 
4e  la  Republique,  ^tait  au  spectacle,  ^u  theatre  de  Feyd^u»  lorsque 
instruit  de  In  scdne  singuliere  que  se  passait  si  pres  de  lui>  il  fut 
curieux  d*en  observer  les  circopstances ;  voyant  1^  troupes  Conven- 
tionelles  repouss^,  il  courut  aux  tribunes  de  la  Convention  pour 
juget  de  Teffet  de  cette  nouvelle,  et  suivre  le  developpement  et  1^ 
couleur  qu*on  y  donnerait.  La  Convention  ^tait  dans  la  plus  grande 
agitation.  Les  representans  aupres  de  Tarmte  voulant  se  desculper 
ae  haterent  d'accuser  Menou  ;  ils  attribuerent  i  la  trahison  ce  que 
n*etait  du  qu*&  la  malhabilet6.  Menou  fut  d^cret6  d'arrestation  ^ 
alors  divers  representans  se  montrerent  sucoessivement  a  la  tribune; 
ik  prignerent  T^tat  du  danger.  Les  nouvelles  que  i  chaque  instant 
arrivaient  des  sections,  ne  faisaient  voir  que  trop,  icombien  il  etaii 
grand ;  chacun  praposa  le  g^njlral  qui  avait  sa  oonfianoe  pour  rem- 
placer  Menon ;  les  Thermidoriens  proposaient  Barras :  mais  iJ  etait 
pea  agreable  aux  antres  partis.  Ceux  que  avaient  6t£  a  Toukm,  i 
famine  d'ltalie,  et  les  membnes  du  Comite  du  Salut  Public,  qui  avaient 
des  rektions  journalieres  avec  Naaol^QD,  lie  proposerent  ccnnme  pluf 
capable  que  personne  de  lea  tirer  de  jce  p^  dangereux,  p^  la  prempr. 
titude  de  son  coup  d'oeii,  Tenergie  et  la  moderation  de  son  ca/act^re* 
Marietta  que  6tait  du  parti  des  moderjis,  et  une  membre  des  plus  in- 
fluens  de  comit6  des  quar^te,  approuya  oe  choix.  Napoleon^  qui 
etAendak  tout  du  milieu  de  lajbtde  (mil  se  trouvait,  deUberaprh  d*une 
demi  heure  avec  luumeme  sur  ce  au*U  avaii  djaire.  II  se  dedda  enjinp 
et  ce  rendu  au  comiti* — Mem,  III.  67. 

It  is  probable,  that  had  the  first  application  been  made  by 
the  insurgents,  he  might  have  sided  with  them ; — he  adopted 
fike  <^poaite  course,  because  he  saw  that,  by  doing  so,  he  could 
render  important  services,  and  would  probably  be  well  reward- 
ed for  Aem.  The  result  of  that  day  is  well  known.  A  few 
cannon-shots  dispersed  the  insurgents,  and  about  two  hundrea 
were  left  dead  on  the  field.  This  affidr  rendered  Buonaparte 
for  some  time  unpopular.    His  apologists  attempted  to  justify 
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hiiDi  bv  aiseitififf  that  the  ciinnon  had  been  diarged  with  pow- 
der only,  and  that  those  who  were  killed  had  suffered  from 
the  muikelry  alone.  But  this  assertion  is  contradicted  by  Na- 
poleon himself;  for  he  admits  that  be  continued  to  use  ball  till 
the  insurgents  were  dispersed,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  re- 
sistance to  fear.  * 

The  Government,  which  had  received  so  signal  a  service 
from  Napoleon,  rewarded  him  with  the  command  of  the  Army 
pf  Italy.  The  campaigns  which  followed  were  highly  interest- 
ing, as  long  as  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  career 
of  victory  would  assist  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence 
^n  Italy  and  France.  But  now,  when  the  real  consequences  of 
these  victories  have  been  developed ;  when  we  see  that  tho 

{;lory  acquired  in  these  campaigns  tended  only  to  destroy  the 
iberty  ot  France,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  die  subjection  and  de- 
gradation of  the  Continent,  it  is  diiRcult  to  sympathize  with  his 
successes.  We  regret  that  he  should  have  been  victorious,  pre- 
jcisely  because  we  cannot  believe,  that  any  defeat  would  have 
been  more  disastrous  to  the  liberty  of  the  world  than  his  fatal 
triumphs.  Had  he  fallen  at  20  years  of  age,  France  would  not 
have  wanted  generals ;  she  would  not  then  have  been  degraded 
by  twelve  years  of  despotism,  and  the  Coalition  would  not  have 
found  her  without  arms  and  without  institutions. 

The  manner  in  whicli  Napoleon  relates  the  events  of  his 
campaigns,  may  be  lostriiotive  to  military  men,  for  he  states 
with  much  detail  the  casises  of  his  success ;  and,  however  ob^ 
jectionable  his  character  may  be  as  a  citizen  or  a  legislator, 
his  talents  as  a  general  seem  incontestable.  This  part  of  his 
narrative,  hdwever,  has  few  attractions  for  general  readers.  We 
meet  with  none  of  those  generous  and  enthusiastic  impulses, 
which  prompted  the  French  in  former  times  to  fly  to  their  fron- 
tiers to  guard  their  independence.  All  is  calculation,  combina- 
tion, selection  of  time  and  place.  We  find  him  as  cold,  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  as  under  the  imperial  mantle. 
If  he  ever  attempts  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  enthusiasm,  his 
language  is  bombastic  and  unnatural — his  speeches  are  those 
pf  an  actor,  who  believes  notliing  of  what  he  says,  and  who  aims 
merely  at  deceiving  his  credulous  auditors.  He  talks  of  Bru^ 
tus  and  Tarquin,  while  he  meditates  the  subjection  of  his  couu- 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  he-began  to  be  an  object  pf  appre- 
hension to  the  republican  government.  His  victories  had  ren- 
jdered  him  popular,  but  they  proved  only  his  talent^  for  war^ 
and  these  were  not  sufficient  to  procure  him  a  share  in  the  go- 
iremment.     Had  he  been  born  two  centuries  earlier,  he  would^ 
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like  CrcmiweH,  have  songht  tfie  favour  of  the  public  by  the  af- 
fectation of  religious  zeal.     The  era  of  this  species  of  liypocrisy 
however  was  over,  and  he  therefore  had  recourse  to  another;  he 
afiected  a  love  of  science,  republican  simplicity,  and  a  disdain  of 
luxury,  amusement  and  popularity.     He  never  appeared  at  the 
theatres,  but  attended  regularly  the  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
of  which  he  was  a  member ;  he  coarted  the  society  of  the  learned, 
instead  of  the  military ;  if  obliged  to  be  present  at  any  public 
ceremony,  he  nevfer  appeared  in  a  military  dress,  but  in  that  of  a 
member  of  the  Institute.     He  had  his  portrait  taken  in  this 
dress,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  list  of  the  learned  societies  to 
which  he  belonged,  precedhi^  his  military  titles.     Never,  in  a 
word,  was  any  one  apparently  better  fitted  to  be  the  head  of  a 
civil  government,  and  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Washington  ! 
But,  before  he  thought  of  adopting  this  plan,  his  ambitious 
views  had  been  suspected.    Relying  too  mucn  on  the  popularity 
which  his  victories  had  procured  aim,  he  had  not  been  sufli- 
ciently  anxious  to  conceal  his  dislike  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment. 

*  Buonaptrte,  *  says  Fouch6,  *  avait  en  horreur  du  gouvemment 
multiple,  et  il  mcprisait  le  Directoire  qu*il  appclait  les  cinq  rois  a 
terme.  Enivre  de  gloire  a  son  retour  d'ltalie,  accucilli  par  I'ivresse 
Fran^atse,  il  mcdita  Ue  s'emparer  du  gouvemment  supreme ;  mais  sa 
faction  n*avait  pas  encore  jetc  d'assez  prof bndes  racines.  11  s'en  apper- 
9ut ;  et  je  me  sers  de  ses  expressions,  que  la  poire  n'etait  pas  mure* ' 
JFeuche^  p.  4^. 

The  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  his  affected  love  for  sci- 
ence, however,  dispelled  the  fears  of  the  less  suspicious  part  of 
the  nation,  though  the  few  who  had  penetrated  his  designs, 
were  only  the  more  alarmed  by  this  pretended  indifference. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
against  England ;  but  this,  it  was  thought,  would  still  keep  him 
too  near  Paris ;  and  he  himself  felt  little  inclination  to  an  enter- 
prise where  a  single  failure  might  have  destroyed  for  ever  his  hold 
on  public  opinion.  The  government,  in  a  word,  were  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  him. 

*  On  ctait  a  la  recherche  d*une  expedition,  lorsque  Tancien  ev^que 
d'Autun  (Talleyrand),  si  delie,  si  insinuant,  et  qui  venait  d'introduire 
aux  affaires  etrangdres  I'intrigante  fillc  de  Necker,*  imagina  le  brillant 
ostractsnie  en  Egypte.  II  en  insinua  d*abord  Tid^  k  lleubel,  puis  i 
Merlin,  se  chargeant  de  Tadhesion  de  Barras  (trois  membres  du  Direc- 
toire.) L'expedient  parut  d'autant  plus  heureux  qu^il  cloignait,  touf 
d'abord,  P4pre  et  audacieax  g^n^ral  en  le  livrant  k  des  chances  ha- 
aardeutes.    Le  conqueran  de  I'ltalie  donna  abord  k  plein  collier  et  avee 
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«rdeur  dans  ]*idj^e  cl*une  expedition  ^ui  n^  pouvaii  manquer  d'ajouter 
a  fa  renommce,  lui  livrait  des  possessions  lointaines ;  il  se  flatlait  d*y 
gouverncr  en  eultan  oi|  en  propliete^  Mais  bientot  sc  refroidissant* 
|(oit  qu'il  vit  (e  piege,  8oitqu*i)  convoitat  toujours  le  po^voir  supreme, 
il  tergiversa;  il  cut  beau  de  8*abattre,  susciter  obstacles  sur  obstacles 
— tous  furent  ieves ;  et  quand  il  se  vit  dans  Talternative  d'une  dis- 
grace ou  de  rester  a  la  t^te  d'une  armee,  qui  pouvoit  revolutionner 
rOrient,  il  aiouma  ses  desseins  sur  Paris,  et  mit  a  la  voile  avec  Telitc 
iic  no»  troupes^' — fouc/ie,  p.  43. 

Napoleon,  however,  a-ssigns  diflFerent  motives  for  his  adoption 
of  the  Egj'ptian  expedition.  According  to  his  account,  the 
main  objeclt  of  that  undertaking  was  to  humble  the  power  of  the 
English  m  the  East.  The  Nile  was  only  to  be  the  starting  place, 
from  which  the  army  was  to  set  out  that  was  to  give  laws  to  In- 
dia. Egypt,  at  the  f^ame  time,  was  destined  to  replace  St  Do-^ 
mingo  and  the  Antilles;  and  the  liberty  of  the  Blacks  was  to 
be  blended  with  the  interests  of  the  French  manufacturers.  The 
conquest  of  this  province  would  draw  along  with  it  the  ruin  of 
the  English  establishments,  both  in  America  and  in  Asia. 
France  would  have  be^n  in  possessjop  of  the  ports  of  Italy,  Cor« 
fu,  Malta,  and  Alexandria  ;-r-the  Med  iter  rancfan  itself  would 
have  been  but  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  her  dominions.  Such  in 
fact  were  the  pretexts  under  which  the  removal  of  a  troublesome 
and  powerful  individual  were  disguised.  It  appears,  however, 
from  two  l^tters  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  pieces  Jusu'-^ 
/icaliveSf  that  the  expedition  had  been  talked  of  a  year  before 
between  Talleyrand  and  Buonaparte — and  he  sailed  at  last,  with 
^very  appearance  of  )seal  and  satisfaction. 

In  Paris,  Napoleon  bad  studied  to  gain  public  favour,  by  disr 
sembling  his  military  inclinations,  and  adopting  the  dress  and 
inanners  of  a  citizen  and  a  man  of  letters.  In  l^gypt  he  was  an 
admirer  of  Mahomet ; — ^he  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  prophet 
with  the  Sheicks; — he  sang  litanies  with  them,  held  opt  hints  of 
his  wish  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  and  entered  on 
^negotiation  for  a  dispensation  in  his  favour  from  the  prohibit 
tion  of  wine  and  the  injunction  of  circumcision.  These  two 
concessions  had  actually  be^en  made,  when  the  arrangements  for 
his  own  ponversion  and  that  of  his  army  were  suspended  by  thp 
events  of  the  war.  His  manners,  however,  his  opinions,  his 
languagi?, — every  thing  about  him  had  become  Oriental.  He 
wrote  to  the  Pacha  Achmet,  on  the  *J2d  August  11  Vb  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

*  En  venant  en  Egypte  faire  le  guerre  aux  Beys,  j'ai  fait  une  cho^e 
juste  et  conforme  a  tes  interits ;  puisqu'ils  etaient  tes  eunemis  ;  je  ne 
suis  point  vcnu  faire  la  guerre  aux  Musulmaas.  Tu  dois  savoir,  que 
mon  pren;ier  spio,  ^o  entrant  a  Mal^jS,  a  ^t^  de  faire  inet(re  9n  libcrte 
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Ccux  roille  Turcs,  qui  depuis  plosieurs  ann^ea  gemissaient  dans  Pe&- 
clavAge. 

*  En  arrivaiit  en  Egyptc,  j'ai  rassur^  le  peuple,  proteg6  les  Muph- 
ti«,  les  Imans  et  les  mosqu6es ;  les  pelcrins  de  la  Mecque  n'ont  jamais 
^te  accueillis  avec  plus  de  soin  et  d'amiti6  que  je  ne  Tai  fait,  et  la 
^i^te  du  propbete  vient  d'etre  celebrc^  ^vec  plus  de  splendeur  que  ja- 
mais.' 

He  wrote  in  ibe  following  terms  to  the  Sbeicks,  Ulomar,  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Ga;sa,  Ramleb,  and 
Jaffa,  on  the  9th  of  March  1799 — 

'  Dieu  est  clemei^t  et  inisericordieux.  « 

*  Je  vous  ecris  la  pr^sente  pour  vous  faire  connaitre  que  je  suis 
▼enu  dans  la  Palestine,  pour  en  chasser  les  Mamelucks  et  i'arinee  de 
Pjezzar  Pacba. 

'  De  quel  droit  en  effet  Djezzar  a-t*il  etendu  ses  vexations  sur  Ie9 
provinces  de  JaflQi,  Ramleh  et  Gaza,  qui  ne  sont  pas  partie  de  son  pa- 
cbalie  ?  Mon  intention  est  que  les  Cadis  continuent  comme  a  l*ordi- 
naire  leurs  fonotions,  et  a  rendre  la  justice,  que  la  religion,  turtouty  soi0 
proiq[Se  ei  respecUej  et  qne  les  mosguies  soient  JrequentSes  far  ious  les 
bans  Musulmans  /  c'est  de  Dieu  que  viennent  tous  les  biens,  c'est  lui 
qui  donne  U  victoire  I 

*  II  est  bon  <iue  vous  sachiez  que  ious  les  efforts  humains  sont  inutiles 
QotUre  moif  ear  tout  (x  que  jentreprends  doit  reussirl  Ceux  qui  se  de-r 
clarent  mes  amis  prosperent ;  ceux  qui  se  declarent  mes  ennemis  peri»« 
cenL  L'exemple  de  ce  qui  vient  arriver  a  Ja^a  et  a  Gaza  doit  vous 
fau-e  connaitre,  que  si  je  suis  terrible  pour  mes  ennemis,  je  suis  bon 
pour  mes  anjis*  et  surtout  cleinent  et  miieficordieux  pour  le  pauvre 
{>euple. ' 

On  the  10th  February  preceding,  he  had  written  to  the  Di- 
rectory from  Cairo. 

*  Le  Rahmadain  qui  a  commence  hier,  a  ete  celebr6  do  ma  part 
avec  la  plus  grande  pompe ;  j'y  ai  rempir  l^s  memes  fonctions  que 
remplissait  le  Pacha.' — Mcmoires  Historiqn^s,  II.  p.  S56,  SG^,  S66. 

Before  setting  out  for  Egypt,  Napoleon  bad  begun  to  organr 
ize  the  faction,  which  t^o  ycafs  afterwards  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  About  six  weeks  before  his  return,  the  Minister  of  Po- 
lice, Fouchd,  learned  that  two  clerks  in  his  office,  in  talking  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  had  been  heard  to  remark  that  they  should 
soon  see  Buonaparte  again  in  France.  He  traced  the  matter 
to  its  soiircc,  and  found  that,  in  this  case,  the  prophecy  had  no 
foundation  beyond  the  casual  observation  of  the  parties.  This 
was  sufficjent,  however,  to  put  him  on  the  alert.  He  learned 
from  the  associates  ot  Lucien  and  Joseph  Buonaparte,  what 
they  thought  of  their  brothcr^s  return  ;  and  he  gathered  from 
them,  that  if  their  letters  and  despatches  had  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  English  cruizers^  and  reached  him  in  Egyptj  there 
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was  no  doubt  he  would  make  every  exeition  to  return.  Real, 
one  of  the  secret  correspondents  of  Buonaparte,  and  who  after* 
wards  became  a  member  of  his  Council,  and  Prefect  of  Police, 
went  still  farther,  and  told  the  Minister  plainly,  that  he  hoped 
that  this  would  be  the  case.  He  disclosed  this  information  also 
to  Barrns,  but  he  found  him  indifferent  about  the  matter. 

The  conduct  of  Fouch^  in  these  circumstances,  is  remark- 
able, and  affords  a  key  to  that  singular  good  fortune  which  at- 
tended his  political  career.  His  situation  of  Minister  of  Police 
made  it  his  duty  to  discover,  and  to  disappoint  every  project  a- 
gainst  the  Government  from  which  he  held  the  appointment ; 
and  he  profited  by  the  information  which  his  official  situation 
procured  him,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  faction  that  was 
plotting  its  subversion  I  He  concealed  bis  discoveries;  and 
made  proposals  to  the  two  brothers  of  Napoleon,  and  to  his 
wife  Josephine,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  them  over  to  his  inte- 
rests. The  success,  however,  was  only  partial.  Josephine  he 
found  accessible  enough.  It  is  true,  tliat,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Barras,  he  had  included  her  name  m  the  list  of  secret 
distribution  of  the  money  obtained  by  the  licensing  of  gaming- 
iiouees,  and  had  contrived  privately  to  transmit  to  her  a  thou^ 
sand  Lours;  *  apiece  of  ministerial  gallantry  which  had  the  de- 
•  sired  effect. '  {Mem.  p.  lOS-*.)  We  find  afterwards  that  these 
ministerial  gallantries  continued  even  under  the  Imperial  dy- 
nasty;  and  that  by  means  of  a  daily  dourair  of  1000  francs, 
F<>ucl>e  contrived  to  render  the  Empress  herself  a  most  zealous 
observer,  and  ready  reporter  of  all  the  opinions  and  projects 
of  her  husband. 

Napoleon  say?,  that,  while  in  Egypt,  his  only  information  as 
io  the  state  of  affairs  in  France  was  derived  from  the  newspapers. 
One  of  the  editors  of  his  Memoirs,  however,  Montholon,  in- 
forms us,  in  a  Note,  that  he  had  taken  care  to  establish  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  family  (his  brothers  being  at  the  head  of 
the  faction  he  had  organized  in  France)  by  land,  through  Con- 
stantinople; that  the  letters  addressed  to  him  were  sent  to  Ber- 
lin, from  which  they  were  directed  to  the  Dutch  ambassador  at 
the  Porte,  the  Baron  van  Dedern  van  Gelder,  who  sent  them 
forward  by  Tartar  messengers.  The  Editor  adds,  that  this 
correspondence  was  interrupted  after  the  expedition  to  Syria, 
but  without  informing  us  whether  it  was  afterwards  resumed.— 
Mnnoires  Hisloiiques^  v.  S.  p.  33S.  dcs  Melanges. 

Napoleon  closes  his  Memoirs,  on  tlie  subject  of  Egypt,  with 
the  battle  of  Aboukir,  and  appears  all  at  once  on  the  coast  of 
France,  without  explaining  how  he  left  his  army,  or  how  he  er 
scaped  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruizers.    In  his  Notes  pqi 
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die  '  Manmct'it  vcm  de  Sakite  Helene  d'unc  maniere  incoiii- 
nu, '  be  merely  states,  that  he  returned  to  France  because  he 
was  fluthorixed  to  do  so  by  bta  instructions,  having  carte  blanche 
to  act  as  he  pleased ;  that  he  had  already  projected  the  day  of 
the  18th  Bramaire,  (wbeii  he  assumed  the  supreme  power) ;  and 
that  he  communicated  his  plans  to  General  Menou.  But  the 
first  of  these  asserttous  ia  unsvpported  by  any  evidence ;  and 
his  Editors  themselves  admit,  that  when  Napoleon  states  that  he 
had  fvllpcfmer  to  act  as  he  ehose,  the  statemait  rests  only  on 
bis  own  authority. 

Napoleon,  before  hts  arrival  in  France,  li<id  announced  hinv- 
sdf  by  the  bulletin  of  the  victory  of  Aboukir.  It  hdd  not  e* 
scaped  the  vigilance  of  Fouch^,  that  Uiis  bulletin  had  been  as* 
sidaou^ly  cireulatod  in  certain  coteries,  and  that  all  sort^of  hy« 
perbole  and  exag<;eration  had  bec^  resorted  to,  to  increase  its 
effect.  From  the  date  of  the  arriv.il  of  the  last  despatches  from 
£g}7)t,  says  he,  Josephine  and  his  brothers  exhibited  evident 
marks  of  bustle  and  high  spirits. 

*  "  Ah !  8*il  allait  nous  arriver ! "  me  dit  Josephine  ;•**  ccia  ne  se- 
rait  pas  impossible ;  a*il  avait  re9U  k  terns  la  nouvelle  de  nos  reveri^ 
il  brulcrait  de  venir  tout  r^parer,  tout  sauver !  "  11  n'y  avait  que 
qoiDze  jours  que  j'avsis  cntendu  ces  paroles ;  ajoute  Foucb^,  et  tout 
a  coup  Buoaaparte  dcbarque  ! ' — Fomchcy  p.  107. 

The  military  reputation  which  Buonaparte  enjoyed  before 
bis  departure  ibr  Egypt, — the  simplicity  be  had  affected  in  his 
manners, — bis  preteuded  attachment  to  science, — and  the  assi- 
duity of  the  secret  &ction,  which  was  silently  preparing  for 
him  the  way  to  supreme  power — all  contributed  to  moke  hia  ar- 
rival be  regarded  as  a  public  benefit.  His  landing  at  Frejus 
was  publicly  announced  in  all  the  Parisian  theatres;  and  the 
intelligence  occasioned  an  extreme  sensation.  Fouche  ob- 
serves, however,  that  in  this  general  excitement  something  of 
a  secret  artificial  influence  might  be  traced.  The  Directory 
were  at  first  both  displeased  and  alarmed,  and  the  republicans 
were  immediately  visited  by  an  instinctive  feeling  of  dismay. 

*  Transfuge  de  TArm^e  d*Orient,  et  violateur  de  lois  sanitatres,  Bo- 
naparte eut  6t6  bris6  devant  un  gouvertiment  fort.  Mais  le  Direc* 
toire,  temoins  de  Tivrcsse  gcn^rale,  n'ot>a  pas  sevir ;  il  etait  d'ailleurs 
^m%L'— Fouche,  I.  107,  103. 

The  period  of  his  life,  with  regard  to  whicb  l^apoleon  has 
favoured  us  with  the  minutest  details,  is  really  the  most  inte- 
resting;— namely,  his  history  from  the  date  of  his  landing  at 
Frejus,  till  the  period  when  he  had  rendered  himself  complete^ 
ly  master  of  France.  The  events  which  preceded  this  period, 
had  been  all  preparatory  to  bis  elevation;  and  those  whicb 
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followed  it  were  only  its  nntural  consequences.  He  arrived  in 
the  Gulf  of  Frejus  the  9th  October  1799.  Thirty-three  dayt 
after — he  had  overturned  the  Government^  and  was  in  posses^ 
6ion  of  unlimited  power  I  « 

The  object  which  had  prompted  this  sudden  return,  was  one 
which  did  not  admit  of  attention  to  the  quarantine  laws.  He 
broke  through  them,  therefore,  without  ceremony ;  and  instant- 
ly set  out  for  Paris  with  General  Bertbier.  He  describes,  with 
much  pomp,  and,  we  doubt  not,  with  some  exaggeration,  the 
joy  excited  by  his  return,  in  all  the  towns  through  which  be 
passed.     Crowds  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see  him. 

*  Tout  le  monde  pieuraii  dejoie*  Ce  n'6tait  pas  un  citoyen  qui  ren* 
trait  dans  sa  patrie  ;  ce  n'6tait  pas  un  G^n6ral  qui  revenait  d'une 
arm^e  victorieuse,  c^eUtii  d/j^  un  Souoerain  jui  retournait  dam  $ei 
iiati. ' 

This  expression  is  remarkable; — it  shows  that,  in  Napoleon's 
opinion,  it  is  the  character  of  a  sovereign  only  which  is  likely  to 
produce  this  general  enthusiasm.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  Louis 
XVIII.  would  have  ventured  ofn  a  similar  one,  in  describing 
the  joy  caused  by  his  return  to  Paris  after  the  batde  of  Water*- 
ioo. 

We.  have  already  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Fouch^ 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Napoleon  had  in  view  the  as*> 
sumption  of  supreme  power,  but  that  he  had  then  been  deterred 
from  the  attempt,  *  la  poire  n^etant  pas  mure.*  Napoleon  him- 
self confirms  the  statement  of  the  minister,  by  disclosing  his  de« 
signs  immediately  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  He  states  the' 
matter  thus,  speaking  always  in  the  third  person* 

<  La  nature  des  6v6nemeDts  passes  I'lDstruisait  de  la  situation  de  \u 
France ;  et  les  renieigneroens  qu'il  s'^tait  procur6  sur  la  route,  I'a- 
vaient  mis  au  fait  de  tout.  Sa  resolution  ^tait  prise.  Ce  auil  iiavaU 
pas  viftdu  tenter  a  son  retour  d'lialie^  il  ilait  determini  t  le  Jaire  aU" 
jourcChui.  Son  ro6pri8  pour  le  gouverncment  du  Directoire,  et  pourles^ 
membres  du  Conseil  iiait  extreme.  Resolu  de  s'emparer  de  VautoritS^ 
de  rendre  a  la  France  ses  jours  de  gluire,  en  donnant  une  direction 
.forte  aux  affaires  publiques — c'6tait  pour  Pexecution  de  ce  projet  qu'il 
6tait  parti  d*Egypte ;  et  tout  ce  qu*il  venait  de  voir  dans  Finterieur 
de  la  France  avait  accru  ce  sentiment,  et  fortifi^  sa  resolution/^ — 
Mem.  I.  57. 

At  this  period  all  public  offices  were  elective  in  France ;  an^, 
considering  Napoleon's  popularity  at  the  ti/ne,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand what  motive  could  have  induced  him  to  adopt  the  dan-< 
gerous  step  of  getting  into  power  by  force  alone, — when  his  end 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  legally  attained.  Nothing, 
however,  occurs  in  his  Memoirs  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
Na  ever  suggested  itself  to  him  at  all.    He  had,  as  he 
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toys  himself,  n  great  contempt  for  the  government  of  the  Direr-* 
tory.  But  the  canse  of  this  feeling,  we  suspect,  was  not  so  much 
that  the  members  were  in  themselves  contemptible,  as  that  they 
were  rulers  only  for  a  term,  and  that  four  or  five  reigned  in 
place  of  one.  He  certainly  wished  to  see  a  perpetuity  of  roy- 
alty, in  the  person  of  an  individual. 

He  observes,  that  the  information  he  procured  on  his  route 
from  Frejus,  had  put  him  in  possession  ot  the  true  condition  of 
Trance.  And  yet  he  says,  that  he  left  Egypt,  with  the  reso' 
lution  already  formed  of  seizing  on  the  Government.  The  pro- 
ject of  this  usurpation,  then,  preceded  the  information  to  which 
be  seems  afterwards  to  ascribe  it.  The  contempt  he  felt  for  the 
men  in  power,  was  so  little  connected  with  any  design  of  over* 
turning  the  Government,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Barras,  he 
never  mentions  in  favourable  terms  any  but  those  members  who 
were  opposed  to  him.  Moulin  he  calls  a  man  of  honour;  Go- 
bier,  an  advocate  of  talent  and  exalted  patriotism, — a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  a  man  of  frankness  and  integrity ;  Ducos,  a 
man  of  weak  and  bounded  views,  but  of  undoubted  honour  and 
probity. 

For  a  short  time  afler  his  return,  he  followed  the  same  sys- 
tem he  had  adopted  after  his  Italian  campaigns.  He  avoided 
fetes  and  public  places,  or  appeared  there  only  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  dress  and  manner.  All  the  ministers  invited  him 
to  fetes.  He  declined  the  invitations  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
the  Minister  of  the  Marine^  and  the  Minister  of  Finance;  but  he 
accepted  that  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  expressing  a  wish  that 
.the  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  republic  should  be  present.  He. 
was  in  high  spirits ;  discussed  at  great  length  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal codes,  to  the  astonishment  of  Tronchet,  Treilhard,  Merlin, 
and  Target,  and  expressed  his  wi^h  for  a  code  more  simple  and 
more  suited  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  to  protect  *  tAe  libera 
ties  and  property  of  the  republic! 

Although  France  had  been  obliged  to  make  great  effi)rt% 
and  to  keep  up  a  great  military  establishment  to  repel  the  in- 
roads of  the  AUieaPowers,  the  military  spirit  had  not  yet  be- 
come that  of  the  nation.  A  great  lawyer,  a  man  of  science,  or 
a  distinguished  artist,  were  looked  on  with  more  favour  than  a 
man  merely  possessed  of  military  talents.  Republican  simplicity 
was  still  a  sure  means  of  gaining  popularity.  It  was  thus  that 
Robespierre  had  acquired  his  extensive  power.  It  is  not  there- 
fiore  at  all  surprising,  that  Buonaparte  should  have  shunned  the 
Inmolt  of  public  life,  and  surrounded  himself  ostensibly  with  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  a  civil  capacity.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  moat  eflfective  way  of  clearing  hit  road  to  power.   He  gives  so 
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good  an  account  of  the  matter  himself  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  own  words. 

*  Constant  dans  son  systdme,  il  gouta  peu  ces  f(§tes  publiques,  et 
adopta  U  m^meplan  de  conf/uUe  quil  avait  suivi  a  son  premier  relour  if /• 
taliel  Toujours  v^tu  de  i'uniforme  de  merobre  de  riostitut,  il  ne  se 
montrait  en  public,  qu'avec  cette  society  ;  il  n'admittait  dans  sa  mai- 
son  que  les  savans,  les  generaux  de  sa  suite,  et  quelques  amis.  Regn- 
ault  de  St  Jean  d*Angely,  qu*il  avait  employe  en  Italic,  en  1797»  et 
que  depuis  il  avait  p1ac6  a  Malte ;  Volncy,  auteur  d'un  tres  bon  Voj^ 
age  en  Egi/ple  ;  Kccdcrer,  dont  il  estimait  les  nobles  sentimens  et  la 
probit6 ;  Lucien  Buonaparte,  un  des  orateurs  les  plus  influens  du  Con- 
scil  des  Cinq  Cents;  Joseph  Buonaparte,  qui  tenait  une  grande  mai- 
8on,  and  etait  fort  accredltd.  II  frequentait  I'lnstitut,  mais  il  ne  se 
rendait  aux  theatres,  qu*aux  momens  ou  il  D*y  etait  pas  attendu,  et 
toujours  dang  les  logos  grille^s.* — Mem»  I. 

but,  while  Napoleon  thus  sought  to  gain  public  opinion,  by 
the  affectation  of  simplicity, — by  courting  the  society  of  lawyers 
and  men  of  science, — and,  by  shunning  public  appearances  at 
the  theatres,  in  order  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  aiming  at  po- 
pularity, he  was  secretly  forming  his  arrangements  with  all 
those  intriguing  politicians,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  shore 
of  power  which  the  Revolution  had  placed  in  their  hands, — with 
Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  Real,  and  most  of  those  who  afterwards  fi- 
gured as  courtiers  under  the  Empire. 

Three  parties,  according  to  Fouch<S's  account,  then  existed  in 
tlie  country.  The  poj^ular  party,  or  that  of  the  *  Manege,'  *  num- 
bered among  its  members,  Bernadotte,  the  present  King  of  Swe- 
den, Augereau,  Jourdan,  Marbot,  and  some  other  distin^ished 
officers.  This  was  the  party  of  the  more  zealous  republicans. 
Napoleon  says,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  leaders  of  this  party 
offered  him  a  military  dictatorship,  provided  he  would  second 
the  principles  of  their  society.  Fouch6  says  nothing  of  this  offer : 
he  merely  mentions  that  Napoleon  could  not  accept  their  as- 
sistance, ^  parceque  dprcs  avoir  vaincu  avec  eax,  il  aurait  laliu 
*  presqu'aussitot  vaincre  sans  enx. '  He  meana  to  say,  that  they 
would  immediately  have  abandoned  him%  Jourdan,  who  is  men-* 
tinned  by  Napoleon  among  the  leatlers  of  the  party,  which  ofier- 
ed  him  the  dictatorship,  defends  himself  stoudy  irom  the  hnputa^ 
tion,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to*  Gourgaud,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  these  Memoirs.  He  states,  on  his  honour,  that  he  never" 
Was  a  member  of  that  society ; — ^that  he  did  not  go  to  seek  Na- 
poleon at  the  Thuilleries; — thai  foreseeing  the  abuse  of  power 
which  was  likely  to  take  place  under  such  a  leader,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  lend  him  his  support,  except  on  ther 

•  So  called  from  the  place  vrtwre  fctsitttogs  weie  beUl 
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Gouditimi  of  his  ffrantiug  the  most  positive  guarsntee  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  public,  instead  of  mere  vague  promises ;  and  that 
it  was  on  account  of  the  sinceri^  of  this  declaration,  that  his 
name  was  shortly  after  inserted  in  the  list  of  proscriptions. 
(T.  i.  des  Mem.  Hist  377,  378.) 
The  second  party  was  that  which  Fouch6  calls  *  Les  specu- 

*  lateurs  de  Revolution, '  and  Buoniuparte  *  Les  pourris, '  and 
which  had  Barras  at  its  head.  Fouch£  tells  us,  that  Napoleon 
rejected  the  co-k)peration  of  this  party,  ^  parcequ'il  ne  lui  offlrit 
'  qu^une  planche  pourrie;'  but  Napoleon  states  the  matter 
otherwise. 

*  Soit  que  Barras  eut  contract^  des  eogagemens  avec  le  pretendant, 
cmome  on  Ta  dit  dans  le  terns,  *  soit  que  s'abusant  sur  sa  situation 
penoodley  car  de  quelle  enreur  ne  tout  pas  capables  la  vanit^  et 
ramour  propre  d'un  homme  ignorant !  U  crut  pouvoir  se  mainteidr 
i  la  t^  des  afiaiies. ' 

There  remained  the  party  of  Siej^es,  which  it  was  also  neces* 
sary  to  deceive;  for,  as  Fouch^  remarks, 

*  Napoleon  ne  voulait  se  servir  que  comme  instrument  de  oelui 
qui  pretendait  rester  maitre  des  affiures.  Ainsi  au  fond  Buonaparte 
n'avait  pour  lui  aucun  parti  qui  eut  I'intendon  de  fcmder  sa  fortune 
sur  une  usurpation  manifeste— et  pourtant  il  a  reussi — mais  en  abusant 
tout  le  monde,  en  abusant  les  directeurs  Barras  et  Sieyes,  surtout 
Moulins  et  Gohier  qui  6taient  les  seuls  de  bonne  foi. ' 

We  have  already  seen  that  Fouche  had  penetrated  the  de- 
signs of  Napoleon  even  before  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  that 
he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  or  Lucien  and 
Joseph,  and  particularly  of  Josephine;  and,  consistently  with 
his  character,  he  now  laboured  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  the 
person  who  be  foresaw  would  soon  be  at  the  head  of  afiairs* 
rfapoleon,  however,  did  not  admit  him  into  his  secrets ;  the  af- 
fiEiir  of  the  18th  Brumaire  took  place,  without  his  having  had 
any  confidential  communication  from  Napoleon  at  all;  and  the 
reason  he  assigns  for  his  caution  is, '  qu^U  connaissait  son  immo^ 

•  raliU  et  la  versatilite  de  son  esprit  I  * 

It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Fouch^  however,  whether 

^  Hie  connexion  which  subsisted  between  Barras  and  Louis 
XVni.  b  no  longer  matter  of  doubt.  In  1815,  one  of  the  secret 
•gents  of  the  Bourbons,  named  Faucbe^Borrel,  printed  a  pamphlet  of 
i£out  150  pages,  in  which  he  states  the  services  he  had  done  them. 
The  agreement  between  the  Director  and  Louis  XVIII.  will  be  found 
among  the  *  pieces  justificatives '  annexed  to  this  volume.  Barras  was 
to  receive  the  tide  of  Count,  and  an  indenttiity  fbr  the  loss  of  bis  ap- 
pointment of  director,  &c  This  book  of  Fauche-Borrel  was  never 
published,  and  only  a  very  few  copies  were  circulated. 
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NapcdeoQ  cbose  to  comioiuitcate  to  him  his  (ksitfas  or  not;  for 
if  he  did  not  interfere  to  disconcert  the  plans  of  the  conspirators 
against  tlie  existing  government,  it  was  not  because  he  was  igr. 
norant  of  any  thing  that  was  taking  place.  He  tells  us,  that 
Napoleon  formed  a  sort  of  couQcil  composed  of  his  brothers,  of 
Berthier,  Real,  Roederer,  Bruis  and  Talleyrand.  It  was  Tal- 
leyrand who  disclosed  to  him  the  plans  of  the  government,  the 
state  of  parties,  and  the  character  of  individuals ;  who  mad^ 
him  acquainted  in  particular  with  the  projects  of  Sicyes,  ami 
induced  him  apparently  to  enter  into  his  views,  that  be  mkrht 
the  more  securely  disconcert  them.  Napoleon  concealed  nis 
own  intentions  so  artfully,  that  Chenier  and  Dannon,  two  of 
the  most  zealous  partisans  of  liberty,  were  the  persons  who  were 
most  active  ui  establishing  a  connection  between  him  and 
Sieves.  ^ 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  detail  at  length  the  manoeuvres  by 
which  a  handful  of  intriguing  and  ambitious  politicians  and  their 
dupes,  led  the  way  to  the  suojection  and  degradation  of  France^ 
FoQch^  himself  does  not  pretend  to  state  all  the  particulars  ;->- 
a  volume,  he  says,  would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  at^ 
least  it  would  require  the  compression  of  Tacitus.  We  must 
confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  leading  features, — and  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  actors  and  the  age. 

Napoleon  did  not  attach  himself  to  the  Republican  party. 
It  was  that,  he  says,  whose  assistance  might  have  been  the  most 
useful ; — but '  they  were  men  who  could  have  no  attachment  to 
a  chief; '  and  he  would  have  required,  when  he  had  gained  his 
end  through  their  assistance,  to  have  suppressed  or  extirpated 
them.  It  was  to  Sieyes  he  made  his  proposals,  and  these  were 
the  motives  he  assigned. 

'  A  Sieyes  s'attaciioient  an  grand  nombre  dliomme^.  instrui^,* 
probes  et  ruf^licains  par  principe*  mats  nyant  en  g£nSral  peu  dentr* 
gie  /  fort  intimid^s  de  la  faction  du  Manege,  et  des  mouvemens  popu-» 
laires,  roais  qui  pouvaient  .^tre  cons^rv^B,  apret  la  vtctofre,  et  ^tre 
employes  dans  un  gouveroement  regulier.  Le  carociere  de  Sieves  ne 
dormaU  a^fiain  ombrage  ;  dans  aucun  cos,  ce  ne  pouvait  itre  un  rnm  dan* 
gereux*  *    Mems.  T.  1.  p.  68. 

*  Fouch^*8  own  acoount  of  his  reasons  for  not  interfeiing  with  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators,  is  sufBcientiy  curious.    *  La  Revolution  de 

*  St  Cfaud, '  says  he,  *  aurait  echou6  si  je  lui  avais  ct^  contraire ;  je 
'  pouvais  egarer  Sieyes,  donner  I'eveil  i  Barras,  leclairer  Gohier  et 

*  Moulins ;  je  D*avais  que  seconder  Dubois  de  Craned  leseui  ministre 
'  opposaot,  et  tout  croulait !  Mais  il  jy  aundi  en  de  la  slupitHiS  de 

*  ma  partf  a  ne  pas  preferer  un  avenir  ^  rien  de  taut^ '  p.  IIS.     The 
a&mQ  motive  afterwards  induced  him  to  betray  Napoleon  himself. 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  lust  sentenee,  that  what  Napoleon 
wanted,  was  the  assistance  of  a  party,  in  which,  after  his  end 
had  been  obtained,  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  a  rival.  He 
dedioed  engaging  with  the  majority  of  the  Directory,  be- 
cause <  a  divided  magistracy  cotdd  never  lead  to  any  scUiffaC' 
•  tory  result ; '  he  rejected  the  alliance  of  the  Republican 
party,  because  its  members  voere  incapable  of  attachment  to  any 
acknowledged  master;  and  when  it  is  added,  that  a  connex- 
ion with  this  latter  party,  which  numbered  among  its  members 
Bemadotte,  Augereau,  Marbot,  and  other  generals,  would  have 
exposed  him  to  a  dangerous  rivalship,  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  side  with  the  party  of  Sieyes  are  sufficiently  ob* 
vious* 

Before  applying,  however,  to  this  ambidous  and  artful  specu- 
lator. Napoleon,  at  the  instigatbn  of  Real  and  Fouch6,  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  the  venal  Barras.  <  Ayez  Barras,*  said 
Fouch^,  '  soignez  le  parti  militaire,  paralysez  Bemadotte,  Jour- 
'  dan,  Augereau,  et  entrainez  Sieyes. '  Napoleon  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  and  promised  to  make  overtures  to  the  Director^ 
or  to  receive  them  from  him.  Barras  was  soon  made  acqua]nt>* 
ed  with  the  matter,  and  invited  Nux>leon  toduie  with  him  next 
day.  An  overture  was  then  made  oy  the  Director,  but  he  gave 
Napoleon  to  understand,  that  he  expected  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  new  government,  and  Napoleon  retired  without  giving  him 
the  least  nint  of  his  own  desi^s.  The  ambitious  general,  who 
could  not  endure  the  idea  ot  a  divided  authority,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  impression  which  the  views  of  the  Direc- 
tor fiad  left  on  his  mind.  The  conversation,  he  said,  was  de- 
cisive. In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  he  was  with  Sieves. 
He  told  him  that  for  the  last  ten  days,  he  had  been  ^ipliea  to 
bjr  all  iNurties;->but  that  he  had  at  laat  resolved  to  connect 
himsdi  with  l^eyes,  and  the  majority  of  the  Conseil  des  Ancient^ 
and  that  he  came  there  to  give  positive  assurance  of  his  inten- 
tion. It  was  then  arranged,  that  between  the  15th  and  20th 
Brumaire,  the  Revolution  should  take  place. 

Real  and  Fouch^,  whom  Napoleon  had  made  acquainted  with 
the  demands  of  Barras,  now  offered  their  services,  to  bring  him 
to  more  reasonable  terms,  and  to  convince  him  that  disguise 
was  out  ofplace  in  the  circumstances.  They  visited  him  imme- 
diately. .  The  Director  assured  them  that  he  had  been  com- 
pletely in  earnest  in  his  demand,  and  required  guarantees  to 
that  effect,  which  Buonaparte  contrived  to  evade,  till  his  emis- 
saries Micceeded  at  hist  in  frightening  the  Director  into  more 
leasonable  terms,  and  inducing  him  to  enter  into  the  designs 
of  Napoleon.     By  tliis  time,  however,  Buonaparte  had  made 

F2 
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his  arrangements  with  Sieyes,  and  Barras  was  left  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  planning  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution  with  Sieyes,  and  keeping  Barras  in  suspense,  be  had 
succeeded  also  in  lulling  the  vigilance  of  the  other  directors, 
Moulins  and  Gohier.  He  received  the  former  at  his  house 
every  niorning  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock ;  conversed  with 
him  freely  on  every  thing  that  concerned  the  army,  but  spoke 
shortly  ami  undecidedly  of  civil  affairs.  The  latter  visited  hira 
occasionally  in  the  evening,  though  less  frequently  than  Moulins* 
Fouch^  himself  knew  nothing  of  his  plans,  but  through  Real. 
He  assures  us  himself,  however,  that  he  had  formed  his  arrange^ 
ments  with  Sieyes  on  the  8th  Brumaire,  and  the  conspiracy  was 
matured  with  great  rapidity.  Tallevrandgained  over  Bour- 
nonville,  Semoiiville,  and  Macdonald.  The  Banker  CoUot 
lent  them  two  millions ;  and  this,  says  Fouch^,  put  the  enter- 
prise in  motion.  The  garrison  of  raris  was  secretly  gamed 
over;  and  particular  reliance  was  placed  on  two  regiments  of 
cavalry  which  had  served  in  Italy  under  Buonaparte.  Murat, 
Lannes,  and  Le  Clerc,  were  employed  to  conciliate  the  leaders 
and  the  principal  officers ;  and  they  soon  succeeded  m  drawing 
over  Bertliier,  Marmont,  Serrurier,  Lefevre,  Moncey,  and  even 
Moreau.  Lucien,  on  his  part,  seconded  by  Kegnier,  and  Bou- 
lay  de  la  Meurthe,  treated  with  a  few  of  the  deputies  who  were 
devoted  to  Sieyes.  And  thus  a  multitude  of  various  opinions, 
ond  different  interests,  concurred  to  facilitate  the  overtnrow  of 
the  constitution ;  while  none,  but  Buonaparte  himself,  appear* 
ed  to  have  any  idea  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  attempt. 

But  ii-hile  the  conspirators  were  arranging  the  execution  of 
their  plans,  the  Minister  of  War,  Dubois  de  Craned,  discover- 
ed the  plot,  and  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  the  Directors^ 
Moulins  and  Oohier.  He  demanded  from  the  Directory  the 
if^mediate  arrest  of  General  Buonaparte,  and  offered  to  take 
upon  himself  the  execution  of  their  order.  The  two  Directors, 
however,  could  not  believe  the  report;  they  had  seen  Napoleon 
almost  every  morningand  evening;  his  manners  appeared  to  them 
so  simple  and  unpretending ;  his  advices  were  so  uniformly  dis- 
interested and  open,  that  £ey  could  not  believe  him  capable  of 
the  imputed  treachery.  How  could  they  bring  themselves  to 
Imagine  that  a  General,  who  laid  aside  the  mditary  dress  for 
that  of  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  who  was  never  seen  in  pub- 
lic, but  in  the  society  of  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  who 
dined  only  with  lawyers,  and  declaimed  to  his  soldiers  about 
Tarquiu  and  Brutus,  could  be  at  tlie  head  of  a  conspiracy  for 
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drertumiog  the  republic,  and  subjecting  France  to  a  military 
government  ? 

Unable  to  overcome  their  incredulity,  the  Minister  of  War 
sent  for  an  agent  of  the  Police,  who  was  acquainted  with  tlie 
plot,  and  who  went  over  the  whole  of  it,  even  to  the  minutest 
deta^s.  The  Directors,  after  hearing  liis  story,  ordered  him 
to  be  ^ut  up  in  a  neighbouring  apartment,  till  they  should  de* 
liberate  npon  his  communications.  The  agent  of  Police  be« 
came  alarmed ;  he  found  means  to  escape  oy  a  window ;  and 
his  escape  led  the  two  Directors  to  believe  that  the  whole  story 
was  an  imposture.  Lucien  received  them  at  the  country-house 
of  Madame  Recamier,  in  order  to  concert  the  apparendy  legal 
measures  which  were  to  accompany  the  military  movements. 
On  the  13th  Brumaire^  Sieyes  and  Buonaparte  finally  arrang- 
ed the  operations  of  the  18th.  The  legislattve  power  was 
then  divided  into  chambers,  the  one  called  the  Council  of  An^^ 
tiattSf  the  other  die  Coimdl  of  Five  Hundred.  Sieyes  had  a 
great  influence  in  the  first ;  Lucien  Buonaparte  was  president 
of  the  second. .  The  executive  power  was  in  the  hands  of  five 
directors.  The  plan  which  was  setded  between  the  two  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy  was  to  dissolve  both  Councils,  annihilate  the 
executive  powers  of  the  Directors,  and  take  possession  of  su- 
preme power. 

Dunng  the  stormy  periods  of  the  Revolution,  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  had  been  several  times  overawed  by  the  popular 
movements  of  the  Parisians.  To  escape  this  yoke,  the  National 
Convention  had  inserted  in  the  liepublican  Constitution,  a 
clause  authorizing  the  Council  of  Ancients  to  transfer  the  sit* 
tings  of  the  Legislature  to  some  place  out  of  Paris?  And  now 
the  conspirators  availed  themselves  of  this  provision  to  deprive 
these  Assemblies  of  the  support  of  the  Parisian  populace,  and 
to  place  them  in  the  power  of  the  military.  On  the  16th 
Brumaire,  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conspirators  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  Breteuil,  and  the  plan  of  operations  definitively  settled. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  Council  of  Ancients  should  be  sum- 
moned to  the  Thuilleries  for  the  18th,  ()ut  that  all  the  deputies 
should  not  be  summoned  at  the  same  hour ;  that  those  who 
were  connected  with  the  conspiracy,  and  those  whose  weakness 
was  known,  should  be  summoned  to  meet  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  that  those  who  had  no  concern  with  the  conspiracy, 
and  whose  energy  of  character  rendered  them  formidable,  should 
be  summoned  at  ten ;  that  the  former  should  then  decree  the 
removal  of  the  legislative  body  to  St  Cloud,  and  inv^t  Napo-r 
leon  with  military  power  before  the  others  should  arrive.  1x3 
Merder,  who  was  oqe  of  the  conspirators,  undertook  to  carry 
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mto  eflfect  the  public  summons,  in  his  character  of  President  of 
the  Council  of  Ancients.  Comet  took  charge  of  intimating  the 
private  meeting  at  five  in  the  rooming. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who  were  connect*' 
ed  with  the  conspiracy,  and  some  of  those  whose  well-known 
weakness  of  character  had  procured  them  an  invitation  to  the 
meeting,  accordingly  assembled  at  5.  Comet,  who  had  sum- 
moned diem,  stated  to  them,  in  an  imposing  speech,  the  dan« 
gers  of  the  republic ;  and  proposed  to  them  to  transfer  the  le» 
gblative  assemoly  to  St  Cloud,  and  to  commit  the  command  of 
3ie  army  to  Buonaparte.  Those  members  who  were  uncon- 
nected with  the  plot,  saw  the  snare  into  which  they  had  been 
drawn.  Tliey  resisted  more  firmly  than  might  have  heea  ex- 
pected from  their  character ;  but  at  last  the  resolution  was  car- 
ried, thouffh,  as  Buonaparte  says,  not  without  strong  opposi- 
ticm.  *  The  hour  fixed  for  the  public  meeting,  was  10 ;  at  8 
the  decree  had  already  passed,  and  all  was  over  when  the  rest 
of  the  Deputies  arrivea.  At  half  past  8,  Napoleon  had  a  copy 
of  the  decree  in  his  hands,  f 

While  a  part  of  the  conspirators  were  thus  endeavouring  to 
give  a  legal  colour  to  their  measures,  Napoleon  was  drawing 
around  hun  a  force  capable  of  supporting  them.  He  was  se^ 
conded  by  many  unacquainted  with  the  views  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  who  really  believed  that  their  assistance  was  called 
fi)r  in  the  execution  of  a  legal  measure.  Man^  of  the  officers 
bad  requested  to  be  introduced  to  him,  but  this  he  had  always 
evaded,  under  different  pretexts.  The  evening  before  he  was 
to  be  invested  with  the  command,  he  summoned  together  the 
cheers  and  soldiers  whose  assistance  he  calculated  on  in  the 
execution  of  the  conspiracy.  This  is  his  account  (rf*  the  mat- 
ter: 

<  Le  17.  Napoleon  6t  prevenir  les  officiers  qu*il  les  recerrait  le 
lendeoMiio  k  b\%,  heures  de  matin.  Comme  cette  heure  pouvait  pa- 
raitre  indue  il  pretexta  un  voyage ;  il  fit  donner  I^  m^e  iavitation 
aux  quaronte  adju^ans  de  la  Garde  Natioaale.  %  £t  il  fit  dire  aux 
trots  regimens  de  cavaleri6  qu'il  les  passerait  en  revue  au^  Champs 
^lis^  le  m^me  jour  18,  a  sept  heures  du  matin.  II  prcviat  en 
m^me  tevs  les  generau^  qui  etaient  revenus  d*  Egypte  avec  lui,  ec 
(ous  qeux  dont  il  connoissoit  les  sentimens,  qu*il  serait  biep  aise  de 
les  voir  &  cette  heure  la.    Chacun  (Teux  crut  que  rinvUatiqn  etait  pour 
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X  C'etaient  des  militaires  qti'il  avait  lui  mtoe  nomm^  a  ce  grade 
peu  de  terns  auparavant,  en  sa  qualite  de  commandant  de  TariBce  de 
riotedeur. 
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humii  ti  mtfpowk  que  Napokon  avail  des  ordrti  ^  Im  dannen  car  on 
tavak  qae  le  mioisire  de  la  Guerre  Dubois  de  Craned  avatt  port6 
chez  lui  les  etata  de  rarm^e,  et  prenait  sea  conseils  sur  ce  qu*il  fal« 
lait  faire,  tant  sur  les  frontieres  du  Rhin  qu*en  Italic. '-^T.  t.  c/e# 
Mem.p.7S&74. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  the  *  Acte^ '  which  was 
^titled,  a  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  was  sent  him, 
Buonaparte  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  body,  most  of 
whom  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which  th^had 
been  called  together.  The  messenger  of  State,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  the  pretended  decree,  found  the  avenues  filled  with 
officers  of  the  garrison,  adjutants  of  the  national  guard,  gene- 
mb  of  the  troops,  and  the  Uiree  re^ments  of  caviury.  Nc^po* 
Icon  had  his  doors  thrown  open ;  but  finding  his  house  &r  too 
small  to  contain  the  numbers  who  were  in  waiting,  he  came 
forward  upon  the  steps,  and  addressed  the  officers.  He  de- 
clared, that  he  relied  on  their  cooperation  to  save  France,  and 
produced  the  commission  by  which  he  was  invested  with  the 
Command  of  the  army.  Then  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  generals,  the  officers,  and  tne  1500  horse,  he  ordered  the 
gincrale  to  be  beat,,  gave  directions  that  the  decree  should  be 
unmediately  published  all  over  Paris,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  following  re- 
markable words : 

*  Vous  etes  la  sagesse  de  la  nation !  c'est  k  vous  d'  indiquer  dans 
cette  circonstancc  les  mesures  qui  peuvent  sauver  la  patrie.  Je  viens, 
environn^  de  tous  les  g^n^raux,  vous  promettre  I'appui  de  tous  nos 
bras.  Je  norome  le  g^nlral  Lefevrd  mon  lieutenant;  je  remplirai 
fidelement  la  mission  que  vous  m*avez  confi6 ;  qu*on  ne  cherche  pas 
dans  le  pass^  des  exemples  sur  ce  qui  passe.  Rien  dans  Thistoire  ne 
rassemble  k  la  fin  du  dixhuitieme  siecle,  rien  dans  le  dixbuitieme  sie* 
cle  ne  rassemble  au  moment  actuel ! ' 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  haranguing  the  Council  of  An*" 
eients,  a  part  of  the  conspirators  were  urging  Barraa  and 
some  of  Iiis  colleagues  to  resign  their  offices.  Sieyes  had  al- 
ready given  in  his  resignation.  A  proclamation  was  published 
IB  Paris,  in  which  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  intimated  to  the 
citizen^^--*  Lc  Conseil  des  Anciens  me  charge  de  prendre  dc« 
^  mesures  pour  la  surety  de  la  representation  nationale;  sa  trans* 
'  lation  est  necessaire  et  momentan^e.  *  He  told  the  soldiers 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  constitn- 
cional  measures,  which  were  about  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  die 
people ;  and  that  liberty,  victory  and  peace,  would  soon  replace 
France^n  the  high  rank  she  had  occupied  among  the  States  of 
Surope. 

FoDche,  on  bis  part,  was  not  idle.    He  dosed  the  banrieni 
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ftod  fitopp^  the  departure  of  the  oourierd  and  diligeiices— far  it 
was  particularly  essential  that  France  should  know  nothing  of 
what  was  passing  that  day,  and  was  about  to  follow  the  next»  ex«« 
oept  from  the  conspirators  themselves.  In  Uie  eveningi  another 
council  was  held  on  the  proposed  operations  of  the  next  day. 
Foach^  was  present; — and  there^  for  the  first  time»  he  saw  the 
two  parties  openly  united  for  the  same  end.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever (that  of  Sie)^),  seemed  already  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  visi- 
ble ascendancy  of  dbe  party  of  the  army.  Every  measure  which 
Buonaparte  proposed,  either  in  person  or  through  the  mouth  of 
his  brothers,  breathed  a  spirit  of  military  dictatorship.  Many 
would  willingly  have  drawn  back,  but  it  was  now  too  late.  The 
more  timid  members  retired ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  got  rid 
of,  three  temporary  Consuls  were  named,  Buonaparte,  Sieyes, 
and  Roger  Ducos.  Sieves  proposed  the  arrest  of  forty  of  the 
leading  members  of  botn  Councils,  that  they  might  overcome 
more  easily  the  resistance  of  the  others  at  St  Cloud.  *  I  ad- 
'  vised  Buonaparte, '  says  Fouch^,  *  not  to  consent  to  it,  and 
<  not  to  render  himself  the  instrument  of  the  rage  of  a  vindictive 
*  priest.  *  We  find,  however,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Buona- 
parte, that  he  afterwards  repented  that  he  had  not  followed  the 
advice  of  Sieyes.  But  though  Foucbe  succeeded  in  rejecting 
this  proposition,  he  did  not  feel  at  all  confident  as  to  the  result 
of  the  next  day's  operations.  All  that  he  had  heard,  and  all 
the  information  he  nad  procured,  led  him  to  fear  that  the 
conspirators  would  not  have  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
two  Councils,  from  the  idea  which  was  now  prevalent  among 
them;  that  the  object  of  the  movement  was  to  overturn  the 
constitution,  and  to  substitute  a  military  government  in  its  place; 
and  even  several  of  the  conspirators  themselves  by  no  means 
approved  of  the  dictatorial  power  at  which  Napoleon  was  now 
visibly  aiming. 

Next  day  tne  road  from  Paris  to  St  Cloud  was  covered  witli 
horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Murat.  Lannes  commanded 
the  troops  which  formed  the  guard  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
There  was  no  longer  an  executive  power ;  and  the  Parisians 
saw  nothing  in  the  movements  that  were  taking  place  around 
tnem,  but  the  execution  of  an  apparently  legal  and  formal  de- 
cree. The  two  Councils  were  thus  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
luilitary  which  Buonaparte  commanded,  without  any  means  of 
support  from  without.  AH  the  members,  however,  met  at  the 
place  to  which  they  had  been  summoned. 

The  Council  of  Ancients  included  a  large  proportion  of  the 
conspirators;  but  as  the  authors  of  the  clandestine  decree 
did  not  cons^tute  a  majority,  the  debate  became  extremely 
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ttonoy.  The  eoifspirators  insisted  on  proceeding  immediately 
in  tiM  formation  of  a  provisional  government :  One  of  them,  in 
ofderto  bringoveramajority  to  this  resolution,  stated,  thatall  the 
dkedort  had  given  in  their  resignation.  '  We  must  then  name 
ediers,  *  said  tiie  opponents  of  the  measure.  Buonaparte,  who 
was  iaJTorroed  of  what  was  passing,  now  thought  it  time  to  ap- 
pear. He  entered  the  Council,  declared  there  was  no  longer  a 
goveniment,-*and  that  the  existing  constitution  could  not  save 
the  Repnblic.  He  qon|ured  the  Council  instantly  to  set  about 
firtming  a  new  order  ot  things ;— ^for  himself,  whatever  form  of 
flovemment  might  be  adopted,  he  wished  only  to  be  the  guar- 
dian of  its  safety,  and  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Council. 

*  Sa  banuigne^ '  aays  Fouch^,  *  fut  debits  sans  ordre  et  sans 

*  suite ;  elle  attestait  le  trouble  qui  agitait  le  General,  qui  tan^ 

*  tot  s'addressait  aux  deputes,  tantot  se  toumait  vers  les  mili- 

*  tatres  restte  a  Tentrte  de  la  Salle. '  It  was  received  by  his 
partisans  with  cries  of  *  Vive  Buonaparte  I ' 

In  the  Cornidi  of  Five  Hundred,  the  sitting  was  opened  by 
an  insidious  speech  from  Emile  Gaudin,  *  who  proposed  ;that 
a  ooniHiittee  snoold  be  named,  with  instructions  immediately 
to  report  upon  the  situation  of  afiairs — and  that  no  definitive 
resolQtion  should  be  taken  till  its  report  should  be  received. 
As  this  proposal  had  been  previously  arranged  with  some  of  the 
coosptrators,  Bonlay  de  la  Meurthe  had  the  Report  ready. 
The  following  is  the  account  Napoleon  gives  of  the  effect  pro- 
dsoed  by  this  proposal. 

*  Let  venta  renfenn^s  daas  les  antres  d'EoIe*  s*echappant  avee 
forie,  n'exdterent  jamais  une  plus  grande  temp^te.  L*Orateur  fut 
precipit^  avec  fiireur  en  bas  de  la  tribune.  L'agitation  devint  ex- 
treme. Delbred  demanda,  que  les  roerobres  pr^tassent  de  nouveaa 
lennent  k  la  constitution  de  ran  S.  Chenier,  Lucien,  Boulay  pall- 
rent  ensemble.    L'appel  nominal  eut  lieu. 

*  L'Assembl^e  paraissait  se  prononcer  avec  tant  d'unanimit^,  qu* 
aucun  Depute  n^osa  refuser  de  prater  serment  k  la  constitution. 
Lucien  lui  mdme  y  fut  contraint.  Des  hurlemens,  de  bravos  se  fai- 
saient  entendre  dans  toute  la  salle.  Le  moment  etait  pressant, 
Beaucoup  de  membres,  en  prononcant  ce  serment,  y  ajouterent  des 
developpemens,  et  Vinfluence  de  tels  discourt  pouvait  se  Jaire  tentir 
Mur  let  troupes.  Tons  les  esprits  etaient  en  suspens :  les  zcl€s  deve- 
naient  timtdes,  les  timides  avaient  dlja  chang^  de  banniere.  U  n'y 
avait  pas  un  instant  i  perdre.'— Mfm.  L  87* 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  the  resignation  of  Barras  was 
announced.  But  the  assembly  seeing  nothing  in  this  bot  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy,  proceeded  to  debate,  whether  it  should 

^  Afterwards  one  of  Buonaparte's  Ministers. 
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be  received  or  not  It  was  in  the  height  of  this  dtacuasioD  thtft 
Buonaparte  arrived  From  the  Council  of  Ancients,  followed  bj 
a  company  of  grenadiers,  and  expecting,  apparently}  the  saoM 
ready  submission  that  had  attended  his  appearance  in  that  as^ 
sembly.  The  result,  however,  was  signally  diflferent.  The  in* 
6tant  they  descried  him  and  his  military  escort,  they  broke  out 
into  the  wildest  disorder.  The  whole  body  stood  up,  and  ex« 
pressed,  by  loud  shouts  and  execrations,  their  resentment  of 
this  invasion  of  their  privileges — this  profiuiation  of  the  tenn 
pie  of  Law  *^  vous  vioUz  la  sanctuaire  des  Unsj  rettrex  xxms  J "  im 
disent  plusieurs  d^putds.  **  Que  faites  vous  temeraire  !  "  lui 
crie  Bigonnet.  '*  C^est  done  pour  cela  que  iu  as  vaincu  ? ''  lui 
dit  Destrem.  En  vain  Buonaparte,  arriv6  a  la  tribune,  veut 
balbutier  quelques  phrases :  De  toutes  partes  il  entend  r^peter 
\es cx\e^  Ae  ^^  Vhe  la  ConsiUution!  Vive  la  Republdque r*  De 
tons  cotds  on  Tapostrophe  *'  A  bos  le  Gromwell!  A  bos  le 
*  diciaieur !  A  has  le  tyran  I  Hors  de  la  loi  le  dktateur  J  '^ 
S'^crient  les  d^put^  les  plus  furieux ;  qudques  ans  s'^lancent 
sur  lui  et  le  reponssent.  **  Tuferai  done  la  guerre  d  la  pam 
<  trie  I "  lui  crie  Arena,  en  lui  montrant  la  pointe  de  son 
poignard  !  Les  grenadiers  voyant  palir  et  chanceller  leur  g6- 
n^ral,  traversent  la  Salle  pour  lui  faire  nn  rempart;  Buona^ 

[>arte  se  jette  dans  leur  bras,  et  on  Pemporte.  Ainsi  d^gag^ 
a  tSle  perdue,  il  remonta  son  cheval  et  galloppait  vers  le  pont 
de  St  Cloud,  criant  aux  soldats,  **  lis  ont  attent^  a  ma  vie !  ** 
In  this,  the  most  critical  period  perhaps  of  his  whole  exist* 
ence,  and  the  only  one  in  which  his  presence  of  mind  appears 
to  have  totally  failed  him,  he  was  saved  by  the  energy  of  Mo* 
rat,  who,  riding  up  to  him  on  the  bridge,  called  out  to  him, 
that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  conqueror  of  so  many  potent  ene- 
mies should  be  overcome  by  a  few  noisy  blockheads;  and,  turn* 
ing  his  horse's  head  again  to  the  palace,  led  him  into  the  midst 
ofthe  soldiers,  who  still  lingered  around  it.  In  the  mean  time^ 
the  most  horrible  tumult  continued  in  the  Hall,  where  Lucien, 
who  conducted  himself  throughout  with  the  utmost  intrepidity^ 
was  loudly  required  to  put  the  vote  for  the  instant  outlawry  of 
his  brother — and  after  vainly  entreating  a  hearing,  at  last  sU 
tempted  to  dissolve  the  meeting — and  leaping  from  the  chair^ 
threw  off  his  official  dress,  and  was  instantly  hurried  away  by  s 
party  of  soldiers.  He  no  sooner  rgoined  his  brother,  than  he 
agreed  with  Murat  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  instant 
employment  of  force — and,  in  his  character  of  President,  ap- 

Elied  formally  for  a  guard  to  enable  him  to  dissolve  the  assem* 
ly,  which  a  few  factious  individuals,  he  said,  had  thrown  into 
the  mosrt  dreadful  disorder  !     <  Le  President, '  said  he,  <  du 
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*  Conseil  des  Cmq  Cents  vous  demande  de  secours  centre  les 
'  agitateurs; — des  factieux  Ic  noignard  a  la  main  en  ont  viole  les 

•  deliberations.  II  vous  requiert  d'employer  la  force  cwitre  ces 
^JocHtux  I  Le  Conseil  des  Cinq  Cents  est  dessous. '  Napoleon 
answered  in  these  words—*  President,  ccla  sera  fait.  *  At  the 
same  moment,  he  gave  orders  to  Murat  to  march  into  the  hall 
in  close  column.  General  B  •  •  •  •  requested  fifty  men  to  fire 
upon  the  fugitives ;  but  this  Buonaparte  refused  as  unnecessary. 
llarat  instantly  presented  himselt  at  the  door,  at  the  head 
of  hb  troops*  Moulin,  aide-de-camp  of  Brune,  gave  the  word 
to  advance:  the  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  500,  rushed  into  the 
ball  with  their  bayonets  fixed, — and  the  Deputies  ran  out  at  the 
windows,  which  luckily  happened  to  be  nearly  level  with  the 
ground ! 

During  these  events,  Sieyes  was  stationed  near  the  park  gate, 
in  a  carnage  with  six  horses, — ready  for  flight  if  the  conspiracy 
dioukl  fail,  or  to  take  possession  of  power  if  it  should  succeed. 

As  soon  as  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  had  been  thus  dis- 
persed, the  President  Lucien  hastened  to  justify  the  measure 
m  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who  were  already  trembling  un- 
der the  ascendancy  of  military  power.  He  made  use  of  the 
same  arguments  to  them,  which  he  had  employed  with  the  sol- 
diers, adding,  that  he  had  only  made  use  of  the  power  which 
his  situation  as  President  conferred  upon  him ;  tnat  the  mea- 
sure was  not  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  would  be  again  summoned,  when  its  deliberations 
could  be  conducted  with  more  calmness. 
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pQties  of  their  party,  who  were  dispersed  through  the  cor- 
ridors and  gardens  of  St  Cloud.  A  search  was  commenced, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  were  assembled  (the  Assembly 
consisting  of  500).  Buonaparte,  however,  states  the  number 
as  somettiing  more. 

*  De  ee  coDciliabule» '  says  Pouchy,  *  sort  bientot  un  decret  d*ur- 
genee,  portant  que  le  g^n^ral  Buonaparte,  les  officicrs  g6n6raux,  et  les 
tronpes  oot  bien  merits  de  leur  patrie.  \U  arr^tent  ensuite,'  quon 
tlaklirm  enfaU  dans  lesjtmmttux  de  lendemain,  qtie  plusiettrs  deputes  ont 
wndm  astattiner  Buonaparief  et  que  la  majority  du  conseil  a  €t€  dorai- 
B^  par  une  minorit6  aassassins. '     T.  i.  p.  144, 145. 

This  Decree  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  members  who  repre- 
sented the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  was  presented  io  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  and  adopted  by  the  muiori^',  who  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  conspirators ;  the  majority^  says  Fouchd,  rc^ 
maining  mournjidlt/  siktU. 
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^  Absi  ]*ctabli68ement  intermediare  du  nouvel  ordrc  de  choses  Ait 
canverte  en  loi,  par  une  soixmntaine  de  membres  de  la  l^islature,  qui 
,d*cux  m^me  se  declar^rent  aptes  aux  emplois  de  ministres,  d'agens 
diploniatiqueSy  ei  de  delegare  de  la  commission  consolaire. '    p.  146* 

Thus  closed  in  France  the  dream  of  republican  freedom,  and 
tlie  experiment  of  Representative  Government !  for  we  cannot 
give  tiiis  title  to  the  Council  of  Mutes  established  by  the  con- 
spirators, which  lasted  till  the  downfall  of  the  Imperial  Go* 
vernment,  a  space  of  about  fourteen  years.  The  members  of 
(this  Council  were  elected  by  a  body  called  the  Senate,  in  which 
4^1  the  members  of  tlie  conspiracy  took  care  to  be  included. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  detail,  with  some  mi- 
nuteness, the  principal  circumstances  of  this  conspiracy  and 
revolution;  because  the  particulars  have  hitherto  been  but 
imperfectly  known,  even  m  France;  and  because  these  were 
iftruly  the  events  by  which  the  dominion  of  one  man  was 
restored  in  that  country,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  that  mi- 
litary dominion  to  which  she  was  so  long  subjected.  Once 
in  possession  of  power,  the  conspirators  most  faithfully  per- 
fqoned  their  engagement,  ^  d*etablir  en  fait  que  la  majorite 
^  du  Conseil  des  cinq  cents  avail  ile  dominie  par  une  minority 
•*  d*assassins:  * — and  that  it  was  to  support  this  majority  that 
fthe  assistance  of  the  army  had  been  required.  One  Journal 
only  had  the  courage  to  state  the  matter  as  it  really  stood,  ^ 
but  it  was  seized  before  publication.  Fouche  had  taken  care 
to  close  the  barriers,  and  stop  the  couriers  and  mails ;  so  that 
the  conspirators  had  ample  time  to  organize  that  extensive  sy»-> 
tem  of  imposture  which  was  never  after  relaxed.  Before 
the  truth  could  be  known,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  be  at  an  end,  and  its  supporters  proscribed 
or  divided  among  Uiemselves.  If  Buonaparte  had  remained  on 
the  throne,  and  Fouche  in  tlie  ministry,  we  should  neither  have 
been  in  possession  of  their  Memoirs,  nor  of  those  of  others ; 
and  the  press,  both  in  France  and  the  Continent,  would  still 
^ave  continued  in  a  slavish  subjection  to  power. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  how  Napoleon  got  rid  of  those 
pembcrs  of  the  conspiracy  who  had  joined  bis  party  with  the 
^iew  of  securing  the  triumph  of  their  own  political  systems. 
'Those  who  were  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  his  interests 
.were  loaded  with  favours,  riches,  and  honours ;  those  who  still 
wished  to  preserve  some  independence  of  character,  were  irre- 
vocably banished  from  his  favour.  Among  these  were  Cfaenier 
^d  Cabanis*    The  latter  died  of  grief,  at  having  been  accessary 

*  We  believe,  the  Decade  PhUosophique. 
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to  the  floli^ction  of  his  country ;  the  foimer  did  not  long  Survive 
him,  from  the  same  cause. 

The  two  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  Napoleon  and  Sieyes,  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  themselves  in  possession  of  the  power 
they  had  obtained,  by  inspiring  their  adversaries  with  terror. 
On  the  day  on  whicn  they  overturned  the  government,  they 
declared  there  should  be  no  acts  of  oppression,  no  lists  of  pror 
scription ;  and  yet,  the  very  next  day,  a  list  of  proscription  ap* 
peared  !  including  59  deputies  of  the  assembly*  These  were  to 
be  banished  without  trial,  37  to  Ouiana,  and  22  to  the  Isle  of 
Olcron.  Napoleon  also  took  care  to  unite  in  these  lists  th^ 
names  of  the  most  respectable  characters  with  those  of  the  Iow<* 
est,  that  he  might  lower  them  by  the  juxtaposition.  This  was 
a  piece  of  policy  he  always  adopted. 

The  existence  of  Napoleon^s  government  has  presented  two 
problems  to  foreign  nations,  both  of  which  they  have  been  una-r 
ble  to  resolve.  Within  three  months  after  his  assumption  of 
power,  all  the  popular  institutions  were  overturned ;  but  the 
partisans  of  liberty  did  not  disappear  along  with  them ;  they 
were  numerous  even  in  the  army  itself.  By  what  means,  then, 
did  Napoleon  contrive  to  paralyze  their  efforts  so  effectually^ 
that  their  very  existence  was  no  longer  perceived  ?  And  how 
did  be  succeed  in  preserving,  amidst  this  numerous  class  of 
society,  no  small  share  of  that  popularity  which  his  first  vic*^ 
lories,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  had  obtained  ?  The 
desire  of  riches,  honours,  or  employments,  and  the  dread  of 
revolutionary  excesses,  drew  into  his  train  many  who  had,  till 
then,  been  sincerely  devoted  to  liberty.  The  terror  inspir* 
ed  by  military  power,  and  still  more,  the  fear  of  being  con* 
founded  with  those  who  had  rendered  themselves  odious  far 
their  excesses,  imposed  silence  on  others;  the  absence  of  all 
public  discussion  or  popular  election^  prevented  the  opinions  of 
others  from  being  known ;  and  lastly,  the  slavish  subjection  of 
the  press,  furnished  Buonaparte  witn  the  power  of  creating  or 
destroying  men*s  reputation  at  will.  Even  all  these  meansi 
however,  were  insufficient,  and  others  of  a  more  decisive  cast 
were  resorted  to. 

*  Ua  parti,'  says  Foucb6,  '  s'agitait  dans  la  Vendue  en  faveurdes 
Bourbons ;  d*autres  avaient  i  Paris  la  hardiesse  de  parler  de  liberty : 
'*  je  ne  veux  pas,  dit  Napoleon  k  Fouch6,  gouvemer  en  chef  debon* 
naire ;  la  pacification  de  Pouest  ne  va  pas ;  il  y'a  trop  de  licence  et 
de  jactance  dans  les  ecrits."  '  V execution  du  jeuae  Toustain,  celle 
dn  comte  de  Frott6  et  de  ses  compagnons  d'armes,  la  suppretsioa 
d*nne  partie  des  joumaux,  le  style  menagant  des  deroieres  proclama* 
tions,  en  gla^ant  d'efiroi  let  republicains  et  les  royalistet,  firent 
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evanouir  dans  prcsque  tmite  Ic  France,  les  eaperancet  si  doiicea  d*im 
gouTemeroent  equitable  et  humain. '  p.  170,  171. 

Becoming  more  suspicious  as  he  became  stronger,  Buona- 
parte surrounded  himself  with  an  increased  military  train*  He 
was  no  longer  the  General  habited  in  the  costume  of  the  Insti- 
tute^ and  surrounded  by  men  of  learning,  but  the  despot  sur- 
rounded by  satellites  and  spies,  and  protected  by  a  guard  cho- 
sen from  the  elite  of  the  army.  He  established,  at  the  same 
time,  four  different  branches  of  police,  independent  of  each 
other,  and  communicating  only  with  himself; — the  military  po- 
lice, which  had  its  centre  at  the  Thuilleries  itself;  the  police  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  Gendarmerie ;  the  police  of  Dubois ;  and 
that  of  Fouch6. 

*  Tous  les  jours,  *  says  the  last,  *  il  re<;evait  quatre  bulletins  de 
police  separ^s,  provenant  de  sources  dlfferentes,  et  qu'il  pouvait  com- 
parer entre  eux,  sans  compter  les  rapports  de  ses  correspondans  af- 
fid^es.  C*etait  qa*il  appelait  <i/er /ejoouZf  a  la  republiquc/  pp.190, 
191. 

These  precautions  were  not  unnecessary ;  for  repubfican  and 
royalist  conspiracies  succeeded  each  ouier  with  fearful  ra- 
pidity. He  relt  less  uneasiness  at  the  latter,  however,  than  the 
former.  On  the  occasion  of  the  explosion  of  the  in/et  nal  machine^ 
it  was  clearly  proved  to  him  by  Fouch6,  that  the  conspirators 
were  partisans  of  the  Bourbons ;  yet  next  day  he  ordered,  with- 
out examination  or  trial,  the  more  formidable  members  of  the 
republican  party  to  be  banished  to  Africa !  The  Minister  of 
Police  succeeded  in  saving  forty,  before  the  list  of  proscription 
was  presented  to  the  Senate.  At  the  same  time,  the  trial  by 
jury  was  exchanged  for  that  by  military  commission,  which  con- 
tinued during  the  existence  of  the  Imperial  government 

The  spirit  of  liberty,  however,  still  existed  in  the  army ;  and 
to  suppress  it,  Napoleon,  Berthier,  and  Duroc  planned  the  ex- 
pedition to  St  Domingo.  Twenty-two  thousand  men,  including 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  formed  in  the  school  of  Moreau,  those 
general  officers  whose  attachment  to  Buonaparte  was  doubtful, 
and  those  who  were  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  republican 
institutions,  were  sent  on  this  expedition, — ^the  disastrous  results 
of  which  are  sufficiently  known. 

When  Napoleon  caused  himself  to  be  declared  Consul  for  life, 
he  had  formed  a  secret  association  in  the  army,  of  the  friends 
of  liberty,  under  the  name  of  Philadelpkes.  It  would  seem  that 
*  this  association  existed  even  under  the  empire ;  for  Fouch^  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  those  officers  were  got  rid  of  who  * 
were  suspected  of  being  members. 

'  Dans  ces  demiers  terns,  on  soup^onna  le  brave  Oudet,  colonel 
du  neuvieme  regiment  de  Hgne,  d'avoir  6t6  nort^  k  la  presidence  dea. 
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Pybdelphci.  Une  kche  delation  Tayant  tigimU  eomme  teU  void 
quelle  fut  la  malbeureuse  destine  de  cet  officier.  Nomina  g^n^ral  de 
brigade  la  teille  de  la  jouni^e  de  Wagratq,  on  I'attira,  le  soir  nume 
qm  suivit  la  baiaiUef  dans  un  guet-apens  k  quelques  de  Ik  dans  Tob- 
tcurile  de  la  nuit,  ou  il  tomba  sous  le  feu  d'uue  troupe,  qu*on  sup- 
poM  £tre  de  Gendarmes !  Le  lendemain  il  fut  trouv6  etendu,  sans  vie, 
avec  vimgi  deux  qfftders  de  ton  portif  tir6  autour  de  son  corps.  Cet 
evenement  fit  grand  bruit  a  Scnonbrunn,  a  Vienne,  et  dans  tous  les 
ecats  majors  de  Tarmee — sans  qu'on  eut  aucun  moyen  de  percer  ou 
d*eclairer  un  si  horrible  myst^re. '    FouchS^  396,  397. 

Napoleon's  great  engine  of  popularity  among  the  more  igno- 
rant classes  oT  the  people,  consisted  in  claiming  the  merit  of 
all  the  good  which  tne  Revolution  had  proihiced,  and  in  throw- 
ing the  blame  of  its  evils  either  on  the  iriends  of  liberty,  the 
pnilosophers,  or  the  government  he  had  overturned.  And  this, 
the  state  of  the  public  press,  the  absence  of  public  discussion, 
a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  and  a  want  of  communication  with 
free  States,  rendered  sufficiently  easy. 

He  took  the  merit  of  the  gooa  laws  which  had  been  previously 
framed  in  civil  matters,  by  publishing  them  anew  with  his  name, 
making  some  slkrht  alterations,  wnich  were  not  always  im- 
provements. A  Penal  Code,  and  a  Code  of  Criminal  Froce- 
dore,  bad  been  published  before  his  advancement  to  power : 
He  remodelled  tnem,  only  to  render  the  punishments  more  se- 
vere,— to  suppress  the  system  of  grand  juries, — to  withdraw 
from  the  cognizance  of  iuries,  trials  for  political  offences, — and 
to  cootrol  the  public  tribunals  more  arbitrarily.  But  he  was 
silent  on  the  reforms  which  the  Revolution  had  produced ;  he 
was  silent  even  on  the  wise  reforms  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Alinisters  of  Louis  XIV.  in  some  of  the  branches  of  legis- 
latuMiy  because  he  had  republished  the  Ordonnances  bf  tnat 
prince  under  a  more  modem  form.  He  ^ve  himself  out  as  the 
reformer  of  religion,  although,  before  Ins  elevation  to  power, 
the  Directory  had  restored  to  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
clergy  the  free  use  of  their  churches.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  date  from  hb  own  reign  the  public  monuments  which  existed 
150years  before. 

Tne  acts  with  which  he  b  reproached  by  Fouch^  the  de- 
struction of  popular  institutions,  and  the  calumnies  which,  for 
fourteen  vears,  be  circulated  against  the  philosophers  and  the 
friends  of  liberty,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  enlightened  classes 
of  society ;  but  as  the  liber^  of  the  press  was  entirely  destroy- 
edy  and  as  those  only  were  allowed  to  be  heard  who  were  de^ 
v<^ed  to  his  interests,  these  oppressive  acts  injured  him  but 
sli^tly  in  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant,  who  unfortunately  in  all 
oountriea  form  tne  majori^.    While  the  press  was  fre^  and 
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while  h6  Was  courting  public iavonr  as  a  step  to  power,  he  s& 
fected  a  love  for  the  sciences,  and  cultivated  the  society  of  li- 
terary men.  But  no  sooner  was  his  end  attained,  and  the  pressi 
subject  to  his  disposal,  than  he  threw  aside  the  philosopher, 
surrounded  himself  with  his  satellites,  and  calumniated  his  old 
allies,  thinking  that  he  was  thus  establishing  his  power  on  a 
broad  and  solid  basis. 

The  peace  with  England  rendered  him  more  popular  than 
even  his  victories  had  done.  But  he  soon  saw,  says  Fouch6, 
that  peace  would  not  suit  him ;  that  it  did  not  allow  him  suffi- 
cient facilities  for  extending  his  dominion  abroad,  while  it  ma- 
terially impeded  the  operation  of  his  power  at  home ;  and  that 
the  daily  intercourse  between  France  and  England  was  begin- 
ning to  produce  its  effects  on  the  political  opinions  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  awaken  its  ideas  of  liberty. 

^  Des  lors  il  resolut  de  nous  priver  de  tout  rapport  avec  un  peuple 
Ubre.  II  rallaroa  done  la  guerre ;  mais  ce  fut  sans  perdre  la  popu- 
larity que  la  paix  lui  avait  acquise.  II  donna  a  sa  haine  pour  la  li- 
berty les  couleurs  du  patriotisme ;  il  se  proposait,  disait  il,  de  detruire 
rindustrie  Anglaise,  pour  que  Pindustrie  Fran^aise  restit  sans  rivale : 
et  cette  absurdity  exer^ait  une  influence  d'autant  plus  grande,  que  la 
censure  n'aurait  pas  permit  la  publication  d'une  idee  juste  en  ec(^- 
nomie  politique. ' 

The  return  of  Buonaparte  in  1 8 1 5,  and,  the  rapid  success  of  his 
plans,  prove  plainly  how  strong  his  influence  still  was  over  the 
minds  of  the  people.  But  the  wonder  which  this  sudden  suc- 
cess gives  rise  to,  soon  disappears  when  we  read  his  own  me- 
moirs, and  when  the  situation  of  the  country  at  the  time  is  con- 
sidered. He  then  wished  to  play  a  new  part;  but  the  moment 
for  deceiving  the  public  was  past;— hypocrisy  was  out  of  sea- 
son. The  declarations,  the  protestations,  the  oaths  which  he 
made  in  favour  of  liberty,  were  considered  by  the  enlightened 
classes  as  miserable  pieces  of  affectation,  which  degraded  the  ac- 
tor, without  gaining  him  a  single  additional  partisan ;  and  he 
fell  at  last,  betrayed  by  the  greater  part  of  those  satellites  who 
had  seconded  his  first  usurpation,  abandoned  by  the  people 
whom  he  had  so  long  deceived,  and  followed  only  by  a  few  who 
were  attached  to  him  from  necessity  or  pity. 

The  historical  memoirs  of  Napoleon,  though  frequently  de- 
ficient in  candour,  would  still  have  been  exceedingly  interesting 
bad  their  publrcation  been  intrusted  to  editors  more  competent 
to  the  task ;  but  as  it  is,  every  thing  is  left  in  confusion.  He 
read,  in  his  exile,  every  work  of  consequence  connected 
with  the  events  of  his  reign.  In  the  course  of  these  readings, 
he  used  to  dictate  to  one  of  his  attendants  the  reflexions  which 
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eccmrred  to  him;  ke  correctefd  snch  mistakes  as  he  detect- 
ed, or  endeavoured  to  rePote  the  accusations  with  which  he 
was  charged.  His  memoirs  are  made  up  in  a  gi^eat  measure 
of  sddi  notes;  bift  generally  so  confused  and  disorderly  in  their, 
arrangement  as  to  occasion  the  greatest  perplexity  to  those  who 
attempt  co  read  th^m,  without  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
iobject. 

The  menfoirs  {X  t^ouch^,  agaifli  are  arranged  with  mbre  of 
method ;  they  pre^nt  events  in  chronological  order,  and  pos- 
iesB  a  different  kind  of  interest  One  would  imagine  iii  reading 
them,  that  he  wai^  periising  a  Ff  etlch  translation  of  Tacitus,  if 
Be  were  not  reminded  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  modem 
names,  that  it  is  the  history  of  a  ootemporary  government  At 
the  Court  of  Napoleon  we  meet  again  with  all  the  intrigues,  the 
secret  accusations,  the  distrust,  the  fears,  and  even  in  some  de- 
gree the  cruelties  and  debaucheries  of  that  of  Tiberius.  Even 
ue  victories,  which  form  he  most  brilliant  portion  of  his 
rdgn^  are  deprived  of  theii  charm  in  the  pages  of  the  Ex- 
Mmistei' ;  for  we  see  there  that  gold  effected  more  defeats  thnn 
either  the  talents  of  the  general  or  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers. 
The  Austrian  armies  were  not  more  incorruptible  thi^n  the 
l^panish  generals. 

The  conspiracy  which  established  a  militlu^y  government  in 
France  Called  forth  several  men  who  have  played  rather  a 
Remarkable  part  in  public  life.  What  has  been  their  fate  ? 
This  is  a  question  not  without  interest,  atid  may  be  answered 
briefly. 

Muraif  who  led  the  armed  force  against  the  national  assembly 
llecame  a  princ^  a  grand  duke,  and  afterwards  a  king.  But  he 
was  dethroned,  proscribed,  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  concealment, 
taken  by  the  soldiers,  tried  by  a  militarv  commission,  and  shot 

Berthier^  who  asssisted  in  the  conspiracy,  and  who  was  afso 
tegaged  in'^the  expedition  to  St  Domingo,  became  a  prince  and 
a  grand  dttke  i  He  was  thrown  from  a  window,  and  died  on 
AepaVement 

Juatinesj  who  was  engaged  in  the  transactions  of  St  CTo^id^ 
became  a  duke  and  marechal  of  France,  and  died  ^ibon  after 
in  battle. 

SieyeSj  who,  next  to  Buonaparte,  Was  the  principal  leader  of 
the  conspiracy,  received  in  ready  money  the  price  of  his  ignoble 
treason,  was  expelled  ftt)m  the  government,  and  despised  by 
Napoleon  himself— he  lived  in  proscription,  stod  without  a 
fnmA  who  would  receive  or  recognise  him. 

RegnauU  de  St  Jean  d!Angely^  became  a  counsellor  of  state^ 
vou  xLii.  NO.  83.  G 
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^ttttNTfls  soon  proscritf  found  himBelf  despised  and  wiUioat  moaejit 
liQcame  insanet  and  died  in  that  situation. 

Fouche  became  a  duke,  and  a  minister,  betrayed  both  par- 
ties, was  abandoned  and  detested  by  all,— wroCe  these  MemoirSy. 
find  died  proscribed. 

,  Real  became  a  prefet  of  Police  and  counsdDor  of  state.  He 
lires  proscribed.  Boulay  de  la  Meurlhej  who  afterwards  be- 
^^e  a  counsellor  of  state,  has  also  shared  the  fiite  of  ReaL 

MoreaUj  who  assisted  in  the  grand  conspiracy!  was  afterwards 
tccused  of  another  against  Buonaparte  nimself ;  he  was  tried 
and  proscribed.  He  died  in  the  ranks  of  the  Russian  army,, 
mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball,  fighting  against  Napo« 
^eon. 

CabaniSf  who  was  equally  the  dupe  of  Buonaparte's  artifices^ 
nad  the  weakness  to  accept  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  died  of 
grief  at  having  been  instrumental  in  the  subjection  of  his  coun- 
try. Chenier,  deceired  like  Cabanis,  would  accept  nothing  from 
Buonaparte,  remained  poor,  wrote  in  support  of  the  cause  c^ 
liberty,  and  died  without  being  able  to  publish  his  writings* 
Vexation  shortened  his  days. 

Two  persons  only  remain,  whose  fate  we  shall  not  venture  t9 
|>redict4     Lucien  Buonaparte,  and  Talleyrand. 

As  to  the  hero  of  the  piece  himself,  if  what  we  have  already- 
said  on  the  subject  is  insufficient,  and  if  our  readers  wish  to 
form  a'more  correct  idea  of  the  happiness  Ae  enjoyed,-^let  them, 
turn  to  the  Memoirs  of  his  Minister,  and  the  account  of  what 
took  place  at  St  Helena*  Great  he  was  undoubtedly — great 
in  talent  and  in  fortune,  bevond  the  standard  of  any  modem 
potentate ;  and  not  naturally  without  qualities  entitling  hinv 
both  to  love  and  respect  But  good  he  was  not  undoubtedly--; 
and  still  more  assuredly,  he  was  not  happy.  His  defection 
from  the  cause  of  liberty  was  fatal  at  once  to  his  glory,  his  se- 
curity and  his  enjoyment ; — and  while  it  is  impossible  not  tot 
mourn  over  the  extinction  of  those  golden  prospects  which  his^ 

E»wers  and  opportunities  seemed  to  open  at  the  beginning  of 
8  career,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  retribution  was  just, 
Irhich  cast  down  the  throne  of  a  military  despot,  and  crush- 
ed, under  the  iron  hand  of  force,  the  mighty  captain  who  had. 
forcibly  overthrown  the  freedom  of  his  country  ! 


hxf.Vf.  Cm  tit  jUiem  Bitt.  ByanAum.  <t)ne)ftw,  m4 
'  one  manner,  shall  be  for  yoii»  and  for  the  slranger  which 
*  tqjoomeih  with  yoa.  *  Numbsbs  xv.  L3^  HunCi  London* 
18S4. 

^HE  laws  respeeUng  aliens  are  emided,  hi  a  general  yievr,  to 
^  a  more  dnpassionale  and  phUosophied  consideration  than 
thej  have  hitheito  received*  But  the  orisis  at  which  the  Alienr 
Act  has  now  arrived  among  onrsdves,  most  confine  our  atten-« 
tion  at  present  to  the  sin^e  point,  of  the  ri^bt  and  privil^e  o# 
an  alien  friend  to  admission  and  residence  in  England.  And 
here  the  irst  question  is  obyionsly  as  to  the  validity  of  the  di& 
femt  arguments  which  have  been  used  to  support  a  sweeping 
and  summary  Frerogaiive  in  the  Crowui  to  excittdc^  or  ^Mmyl^ 
at  pleasure. 

It  is  most  desirable,  that  snch  A  daim,  having  he&k  onecr 
seriously  raised,  should  be  ddiberaiely  examined,  and,  if  pos^ 
sible,  set  at  rest.  This  would  be  best  done,  no  doubt,  by  a 
solemn  judicial  determination*  But  as  Ministers  will  not  ven- 
ture widi  this  boasted  prerogadve  into  a  court  of  justice,  but 
afiect  to  be  shooting  ks  arrows  firom  behind  the  shield  of  an  act. 
of  Parliament,  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  a  public  discussion  of 
reasons  and  authorities ;  and  an  appeal,  bottomed  on  these,  to 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  Legislature^  Will  they  pra^ 
loi^  a  measure,  introdu^d,  as  one  of  quarantitte^  and  under  the 
imminent  apprehension  of  internal  conspiracies,  into  times  of' 
health,  and  peace^  and  unanimity?  Can  it  possibly  dream  of 
flsaking  that  permanent,  which  it  has  repeatedly  pledged  itseU' 
should  be  temporary,  and  when  Ministers  have  themselves  dis-» 
claimed  the  contrarv  imputation,  as  an  outrage  on  the  ancient 
policgr  of  England  r  And  shall  the  period  selected  for  this  in*' 
Bovaltoii  on  the  honest  confidence  of  tne  old  English  constituttoti« 
be  the  very  moment  when  the  sufferers  for  that  liberty  (which 
must  soon  be^  and,  indeed,  already  is  our  common  caine)  are  iit 
the  extremest  need  of  every  sytnpathy  and  consideration  which 
national  kindness  can  bestow  ?  When  Edward  YL  repealed  th# 
statate  which  had  given  his  iather^s  Proclamations,  in  certain 
eases,  the  strength  of  law,  he  assi^^ned  as  a  reason,  In  his  mild 
and  merci&l  preamble,  *  that  it  might  seem  to  those  of  fereigtt 

*  realms,  and  to  many  of  his  subjects,  very  strict,  sore,  extreme^ 

*  and  terrible ; '  and  so  it  was  honooiably  laid  in  its  grave.  Wtf 
have  paid  the  full  penalty  of  the  age  in  which  iBe  live ;  and  an 
English  Minuter  might  now  address  these  men  of  foreign  realms 
in  the  words,  as  well  as  spirit,  of  the  Roman  statesman— Af# 
na/fcra  wu$ericordenh  PtUtia  SfVfrum :  crudeUm  nee  pairia^  tut 

G2 
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natura  etu  vduit :  denique  istam  personam  vehementem  et  acrem^ 
quam  mikif  turn  tempus^  et  respiMica  imposmi^  jam  voluntas^*  et 
natura  ipsa  detraxit. 

The  Alien  Act,  we  should  always  remember,  is  no  standing 
part  oF  the  British  constitution ;  but  was  one  of  the  monster 
births  of  the  French  revolution.  It  was  then  proposed,  and  has 
since  been  uniformly  supported,  on  a  supposed  necessity,  creat- 
ing that  fear,  qui  cadere  possit  in  constantem  mnmj  for  which,  if 
proved.  Parliament  not  only  might,  but  as  surely  ought  to  pro- 
vide. Thus  renewed  and  modified,  it  has  come  down  to  1825. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  discussion,  Mr  Cannin(|  intimated,  that 
some  permanent  measure  was  under  consideration.  From  the 
generosity  of  his  character,  and  the  manliness  of  his  opinions, 
we  expect  every  thing  that  is  just  and  liberal.  We  trust  there- 
fore that  he  meditates  nothing  more  than  a  registry  (whose  re- 
turns might  be  statistically  useiul,  as  a  thernlometer  of  our  fo- 
reign communications),  or,  at  most,  the  affixing  expulsion,  ei- 
ther permanent  or  temporary,  as  the  punishment  on  conviction 
in  a  court  of  justice,  for  certain  offences,  where  a  natural-bom 
subject  might  be  left  to  work  out  his  penalty  at  home.  But  such 
is  <  the  hard  condition,  and  twin-bom  with  greatness, '  that 
there  is  no  knowing  what  concessions  may  be  extorted  from  him, 
by  that  which  is  pleased  to  call  itself  the  consistent  part  of  the 
Cabinet !— <;onsistent  in  declaiming  on  the  wisdom  ot  our  ances- 
tors, when  a  precedent,  obsolete  or  doubtful,  may  protect  the 
'^  hoary  head  of  some  inveterate  abuse,  '-—consistent  in  laughing 
to  scorn  that  wisdom,  when  the  liberal  policy  of  ages  is  to  be 
put  down !  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  soon  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Europe  may  revive  the  temptations  to  abuse  this  alleged 
l^rerogative :  and  therefore  it  is  most  important  that  the  l^;al 
and  constitutional  part  of  the  argument  should  now  receive  a 
fuller  examination,  than  the  patience  of  any  popular  assembly 
could,  in  such  circumstances,  be  expected  to  undergo.  One 
reason  tells  with  one  mind,  another  with  another ;  and  many 
respectable  persons  will  look  but  negligently  at  the  necessity; 
whilst  they  are  hearing  reiterated  declarations,  that  the  only  no- 
velty is  a  slight  modification  in  the  power,  accommodating  it  to 
present  use,  but  that  the  power  itself  is  inherent  in,  and  as  an- 
ient as  the  Crown.  The  mere  priests  of  the  idol  will  of  course 
be  indignant,  that  the  object  of  their  superstition  is  brought  out 
of  the  dim  twilight,  where  it  loves  to  shroud  itself,  and  where 
alone  false  colours  and  tinsel  ornaments  are  likely  to  deceive:-^ 
but  all  who  have  no  interest  in  imposture,  must  applaud  and 
assist  in  the  inquiry. 
,    There  are  two  points  of  view  in  which  die  subject  appears  to  ns 
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na  oT  the  greatest  possible  importance ;  first,  as  affecting  the  man* 
ner  in  which  a  constitutional  controversy  should  be  conducted ; 
for,  unless  we  are  so  shameless  as  to  admit  two  different  degrees  of 
proo^  ODe>  where  a  prerogative  is  to  be  established  against  a 
meigDer,  and  another,  when  it  is  to  be  established  against  our- 
selves, there  is  no  Englishman,  however  indifferent  to  others, 
who  has  not  himself  a  ^p  and  an  immediate  interest  in  watch- 
ing a  line  of  argument  which,  if.  applied  to  other  cases,  would 
at  once  arm  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Hanover  with  every 
power  for  which  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  struggled  in  vain. 
Secondly,  as  regards  the  immediate  matter  in  dispute,-?— which  in 
truth  is  nothing  less  than  <  the  difierence  between  will  and  law^ 
Middlesex  ana  Morocco '-^the  real  question  being,  whether 
every  foreioper  within  these  realms  is  to  have  the  secure  and 
manly  ccmdition  of  a  freeman,  or  the  crawling  and  dependent 
existence  of  a  slave-rwbether  the  English  Constitution,  in  the 
J  9th  century,  is  to  maintain  the  reputation  which  its  liberal 
provisions  acquired  for  it  in  the  ISth,  or  to  forfeit  thb  its  true 
and  ancient  glory,  by  taking  the  tone  of  the  Continental  govern- 
ments, and  assimilating  with  a  system  which  our  ancestors  de- 
spised. 

The  first  observation,  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  case, 
is.  If  there  b  a  prero|{ative,  why  call  in  Parliament  at  all  ? 
Tliey  have  read  but  a  little  way,  either  in  human  nature  or  in 
English  history,  who  can  imamne  that  such  is  the  oonstitutipnal 
sympathy  of  a  King  of  England  with  a  House  of  Commons^ 
that  he  will  ever  apply  to  it  for  power  which  he  can  lawfully  ex- 
ercise of  himself.  The  principal  partner  does  not  wait  for  the 
authority  of  the  firm,  in  cases  which,  by  the  express  articlea  of 
partnership,  are  reserved  to  his  own  discretion.  Governments 
are  not  usually  so  fond  of  reducing  their  independent  strength, 
as  to  require  Parliamentary  cooperation,  when  they  can  do 
without  it,  or  to  ask  as  &vour  any  thing  which  ibey  can  der 
mand  as  right.  Kings  like  to  win  the  innings,  if  possible^  off 
their  own  bat :  and  whenever  the  game  b  in  Uieir  own  hands, 
their  humble  partners  will  never  be  permitted  to  make  a  trick. 
Ministers,  therefore,  who  come  to  the  other  branches  of  legisla- 
ture for  powers  which  they  in  the  same  breath  declare  they  al- 
ready have  as  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  cannot  but  (eel  the 
necessity  of  accountbg  for  such  an  anomaly  in  their  practice. 
Some  explanation  then  must  be  tendered ;  and  it  must  be  shown 
why  a  prerogative,  so  studiously  and  solemnly  put  forward  to 
dUch  stray  votes  in  a  debate,  should  not  be  left  to  fight  its  wav 
through  a  court  of  justice.  The  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
would  assuredly  be  as  capable  a  commission  for  ascertaining 
the  boondaries  of  a. disputable  prerogatiye,  as  the  coimty  men)* 
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bera.  Bat  the  onfy  suggestion  which  legal  ingmnuky  has  jH 
cleTiscd,  is|  that  this  prerogative,  so  clear  in  principle,  is  unpro^ 
Jvided  with  the  means  of  £einfr  carried  into  effect.  There  is  a 
clear  rights  it  seems,  to  dismiss,  bat  no  power  to  enforce  that 
right ;  for,  should  a  foreigner  disobey  the  royal  onler  to  de« 

f>art,  the  only  process  against  him  is  said  to  be  an  indictment 
or  disobedience;  an  indictment,  by  the  way,  which  we  will 
venture  to  say  no  lawyer  ever  heard  of,  or  read  o^  and  of  whi^ 
Aere  is  not  a  trace  in  any  law-book  whatsoever. 

We  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  show  how  completely  thil 
admission,  that  the  King  has  no  means  of  enforcing  his  order  by 
iiGtaal  commitment,  puts  oat  the  least  glimmer  of  authority,  which 
;their  few  supposed  precedents  conld  be  imagined  to  possess ;  They 
themselves  tread  out  the  last  spark :  For  the  present,  however^ 
we  would  only  a&k  how  it  happens,  that  this  discovery  of  the  help* 
Jess  state  of  the  prerogative  should  never  have  raised  a  doubt  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  prerogative  itself?  This  is  called  a  Pre^ 
rogative,  ancient  as  the  Crown  of  England :  It  is  not  pretend* 
ted  that  the  Crown  has  lost  any  part  of  the  machinery  by  which 
it  conld  at  any  time  have  been  lawfully  put  in  motion ;  yet  it  ifc 
acknowledgecf,  that,  when  sought  to  be  taken  down  out  of  their 
armoury  oi  strength,  it  is  a  weapon  incapable  of  striking  a  blow. 
Ministers,  like  Macbeth,  are  seen  holding  converse  with  an  airy 
dagger,  which  <  marshails  them  the  way  that  they  should  go ; ' 
but,  when  they  come  to  execute  their  cruel  purposei  both  are 
pUiged  to  substitute  more  substantUl  instruments  of  their  own. 
Assuredly  state- thunder,  forged  if  at  all  when  royal  powetr 
was  at  its  height,  would  have  secured  the  means  of  reach** 
ing,  and  not  merely  muttering  at  its  pbject;  As  there  can 
be  no  right  without  a  remedy,  %o  we  l>elieve  there  can  be 
jio  legal  power  without  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  efieetf 
Can  any  otherprerogative  be  shqwn  whose  vigour  is  in  ter'^ 
forem  only?  What  would  an  impressment  by  mere  order 
and  proclamation  amount  to  ?  The  case  submitted  to  Sergeant 
Hill>  proves  that  this  potion  of  a  prero^tive,  existing  but  in« 
efficient,  is  a  mere  after-thought.  His  q>inion  gives  it  no 
countenance;  for  he  assupies  that,  in  the  particular  instance 
where  he  images  the  prerogative  to  bold,  (that  of  foreign- 
ers charged  with  crimes),  the  Crown  has  t\ie  poi^rer  of  seiz^ 
ure.  The  authorized  proceeding  too  with  respect  to  the  ex-t 
fepted  case  of  an  ambi^ssador,  dearly  shows,  tnat,  if  the  pre- 
inises  were  cofrect,  such  woqld  be  the  law ;  and  Count  uyi- 
lenhorg  {Fosler^  187),  the  Swedish  ifinister,  was  accordingly 
in  1716  imprisoned,  his  papers  seized,  and  himself  sent  home 
in  custody.  Besides,  is  it  possible,  were  this  a  real  operative 
pan  qf  the  British  Cons^u^tiop,  thut,.  century  after  cent^^ 
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comprising  (mr  whole  constitntidntd  historr,  should  hare  passed 
away,  whilst  the  prerogative,  whose  essence  is  usage,  should 
never  have  been  discovered,  in  this  singular  and  remarkable 
branch  of  it,  to  be  so  maimed  and  defective,  that  it  coUld  not  be 
used,  or  exerted  at  all?  It  was  difficult  to  escape  from  this  di-- 
lemma :  The  Crown  either  has  the  prerogative,  or  it  has  it 
not ;  if  it  has  the  prerogative,  the  children  of  this  world  are 
certainly  wise  enough  to  Imow,  that  the  course  pursued  is,  not- 
withstanding every  protestation,  raising  evidence  against  f 
right,  whose  exercise  is  virtually  abandoned,  and  that  a  gratu<** 
itous  discredit  is  thus  thrown  on  their  own  order,  which  they' 
dare  not  put  in  circulation  without  a  Parliamentary  indorse* 
ment.  A  prerogative,  in  short,  which  takes  the  arm  of  Parlia-f 
ment,  is  Mo  de  se.  If  it  has  not  the  prerogative,  scruples,  we 
should  think,  must  come  across  the  roost  careless  politician, 
at  the  idea  of  granting  out  a  permanent  power,  which  the  Con- 
stitntioA  does  not  recognise.  The  law  is  our  best  inheritance; 
and  when  once  chargeo,  and,  as  it  were,  mortgaged,  by  an  ar- 
bitrary enactment,  no  jinking  fund  can  be  devised,  by  which 
this,  the  most  odious  of  all  national  incumbrances,  may  be  re- 
deemed. In  grasping  the  first  horn  of  the  dOemma,  we  trust 
ministers  judged  rightly  of  the  feelings  of  the  English  peopte  | 
but  what  sort  of  a  prerc^tive  that  is,  which  requires  such 
doctoring  at  the  outset,  wul  be  seen  by  those^  who  can  afford 
time  and  patience  to  follow  us  to  the  cu>se. 

The  prerogative,  or  ordinary  executive  power,  which,  by 
the  Eninish  Omstitution,  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  as ' 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  with  the  discretionary  exercise  of  wnieh 
he  is  intrusted,  is  absolute  within  its  proper  jurisdiction,  and 
over  the  subjects,  to  which  it  lawfully  applies:  its  preeisa 
boimdbry,  therefore,  has  been  drawn  with  a  clear  and  aecisive 
hand :  Vainly  have  Parliaments  been  told,  in  times  of  awe  and 
dogmatism,  that  they  ought  not  to  *  deal,  judge,  or  meddle  witk 
^  prerogative  roval,'  and  that  *  to  dispute  with  princes  what 
^  they  mi^t  do  m  the  height  of  Hmt  power,  was  uke  dimrating 

*  with  God. '    Witpesses  entirely,  and  pounsel  partially,  are 
pow  admitted  against  the  King  (8.  Si.  Tr.  723.)  %  and  no  \am^ 

Jer,  in  die  present  age,  will  be  obliged  to  seek  for  pardon  in  an 
nTm|'<>»*"g  apologybefore  the  Lords  of  Council,  for  having 
given  a  &vourable  opinion  to  a  client  on  a  debated  question  of 
prerogidve  (2.  Si.  Tr.  766.)  From  the  judicial  favour  it  r^ 
mves,  when  once  legally  made  out,  it  has  indeed  been  called 
primogeniia  parskgis  :  ^  the  common  law  of  Ea^land  (whidi  is 
*'  an  old  servant  of  the  Crown)  entertaineth  his  Majes^  wr^ 

*  nd  pobl/j  wboresoever  it  mcet^th  bipi  witji  a  garliur' 
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*  prerogative,  afip^eeable  to  moiu»t:hy,  and  yet  aereeahk  tc^ 
f  justice. '    But  tbU  branch  of  the  law  must  be  made  out,  an4 

})roved  like  any  other;  and  where  else  can  the  law  be  looked 
pr,  but  in  acts  of  Parliament,  Decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  or 
dear  immemorial  Usage  ?  The  ample  admissions  made  by  Mr 
Wetherell,  of  the  complete  absence  of  all  evidence  of  this  de- 
scription, and  his  endeavour  to  substitute  a  few  gossiping  anec- 
dotes in  its  room,  is  in  fact  a  destruction  ana  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  case.  Bacon,  ^nd  Sir  J.  Davis,  when  they  accepted 
the  drudgery  and  disgrace  of  labopring  to  legalise  the  preroga? 
tive  of  levying  custom  on  goods  imported  and  exported,  &c 
(which  wiUi  loans,  benevolences,  and  monopolies,  would  have 
made  Parliament  by  this  time  a  matter  of  tradition  only),  felt 
the  necessity  of  covering  their  enterprise  at  least  with  a  parade 
of  law.  1  ne  counsel  who  argued  snipmoney,  and  the  judges 
who  decided  it,  paid  the  rights  of  the  English  people  the  same 
compliment — dacti  accesserunt  adperdendam  rempublicam  I  They 
smothered  the  Constitution  beneath  superfluous  learning.  When 
the  torch  of  freedom  was  bent  downwards,  it  was  extinguished 
indeed — but  was  extinguished  by  the  same  oil,  which  would  havQ, 
f^d  it  in  its  natural  position.  &ut  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner*, 
it  would  seem,  it  is  simply  to  be  blown  out;  for  the  reader  will 
spon  see,  that  very  little  trouble  has  been  taken  beyond  that  of 
bold  apd  unhesitating  assertion. 

As  we  have  no  interest  in  confusion,  we  sludl  class,  under 
sepsLVAte  be^ds,  the  Reasons  which  have  been  at  di£Perent 
times  advanced  in  support  of  this  prerogative,  in  order  that 
their  nature  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and  some  judgment  formed 
of  their  comparative  weight. 

1.  The  Law  of  Nations — is  put  in  front  of  the  batde.  We 
have  a  great  respect  for  this  calm  and  matronly  science :  Wo 
hea^  the  most  of  her  lectures,  to  be  sure,  when  some  feeble  state, 
lijLe  jGrreece,  is  unfortunate  enough  to  mistake  the  language  of 
international  jurisprudence;  but  when  Poland  is  divided,  Spain 
prostrated,  and  the  ^nctuary  of  Switzerland  profaned,  her^ 
crutcb  is  found  but  a  feeble  guard  for  those  rights  which  ty- 
rant^ *  flushed  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. '  Still  we  love  tp 
hear  her  just  and  gentle  v^oice ;  and  our  only  regret  is,  that  the 
Law  of  Nations  niust,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  as  in- 
applicable to  the  present  occasion,  es  the  First  Proposi^on  in 
Euclid  is  to  the  First  Book  in  Virgil ;  and  we  fear  this  igno- 
rance of  its  proper  boi^ndafies  is  but  too  closely  allied  with  i^ 
disregard  of  its  influence  within  its  natural  sphere.  What,  be? 
tween  two  unconnected  individuals,  would  be  *  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture^'  is  entitle  *  the  Law  of  Natiens'  ii)  (he  case  of  twp  ip-^ 
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dflpndait  Idfigdoma — that  pOT^Mi  of  public  morals  which  il 
htt  been  founcT ei^pedieut  to  apply  to  communities,  for  thepur« 
pose  of  regulating  the  intercourse  of  separate  States.  If  the 
lioly  Alliance  were  to  rec^uirey  that  England  should,  or  should 
not,  admit  any  of  their  subjects;  or,  havmg  been  admitted,  were 
to  insisty  that  England  should  either  allow  them  to  remain,  or 
should  dismiss  them,  or  surrender  them,  the  Law  of  Nations 
would  authorize  the  English  Government  to  reject  all  such  in* 
terference,  and  to  consult  merely  its  own  discretion.  In  this 
point,  every  couQtry  is  left  at  liberty  to  please  itself.  It  may  re* 
cdve^  or  refuse  to  received-it  may  keep  or  drive  away ;  and 
whilst  those  whom  it  harbours  demean  themselves  peaceid^ly, 
whatever  previous  offences  they  come  charged  with,  another 
power  would  be  as  much  justified  in  violating  an  independent 
territory  to  obtain  possession  of  their  persons,  as  in  holding 
out  a  threat,  or  meditating  an  aggression,  on  account  of  our 
non-compliance  with  their  requisitions.  This  is  all  that  can 
find  its  way  into  the  law  of  nations :  the  manner  in  which  any 
particular  country  may  provide  for  the  exercise  of  this  general 
discretion,  which  the  public  law  of  Europe  thus  reserves  to  its 
private  determination,  is  another^  and  a  totally  different  ques- 
tion— it  is  mere  matter  of  municipal  law.  Governments  may 
indeed  merge  the  power,  as  far  as  is  possible,  by  a  i^nerd  der 
daration  to-day,  that  they  will  never  exercise  it ;  wiSich  decla^ 
ration,  however,  as  long  as  there  is  no  treaty,  nothing  can  pre- 
vent them  from  revoking  to-morrow  altogether*  An  absolute 
monarchy  probably  will  take  one  course^  an  aristocracy  ano- 
ther ;  but  whatever  method  is  adopted,  no  neighbouring  govern- 
inent  can  come  down,  with  the  law  of  nations  in  its  hai^id,  and 
remonstrate  against  the  form  of  our  institutions.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible, therefore,  for  thai  law  to  raise  the  shadow  of  a  pre- 
sumption in  fiivour  of  any  exclusive  authority  in  the  English 
Crown. 

The  prerogative  is  a  plant  strictly  indigenous,  the  discovery  of 
which  can  be  looked  for  no  where  but  at  home ;  and  indeed  no- 
thing can  prove  more  clearly  the  irrelevancy  of  all  that  is  said 
about  the  Jaw  of  nations,  than  the  solemn  protestations  of  mini^ 
stars,  that,  in  the  execution  of  the  Alien  Act,  they  would  never 
be  influenced  by  foreign  interference;  for,  were  the  law  of  na- 
tions applicable,  foreign  governments  would  be  entitled  to  in- 
sist, in  any  given  co^e^  on  its  observance.  The  whole  scafibld- 
ing  of  this  argumjent  rests  on  a  foundation  which  gives  way.  In- 
deed St*  16.  Geo.  III.,  would  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  ex^ 
prenly  on  ^he  understandings  that  the  English  law  would  not 
assist  m  the  apprehension  even  of  capital  offenders,  where  the 
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crime  bad  been  committed  in  oonntries  not  belonging  to  Engi^ 
land.  ^  If  at  any  lime  any  person  resianl  in  this  realm  shall 
^  have  committed  any  capital  offence  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  ot 

*  any  of  the  Plantations  where  he  ought  to  be  tried  for  his  of^ 

*  fence,  snch  person  may  be  sent  to  such  place,  to  receive  suck 
<  trial,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  might  hare  been  nsed 

*  before  the  making  of  this  act.  *  When  any  such  right,  cap«> 
able  of  being  enforced,  was  intended  to  be  obtained  between 
separate  states,  it  was  sought  for  in  the  specific  engagements  of 
a  treaty.  When  James  IL  demanded  Burnet,  Locke,  and  8Q 
others  from  the  Dutch,  and  considered  their  refusal  as  a  just 
ground  of  war,  he  rested  his  claim  entirely  on  the  treaty 
by  which  all  rebels  were  to  be  surrendered.  Modern  Eu* 
rope  has  generally  omitted  from  such  treaties  political  o& 
fenders*  The  Treaty  of  Amiens,  ratified  by  Parliament,  coii* 
tained  a  stipulation  between  England  and  Francei  Spain  and 
Holland,  by  which  fugitives  accused  of  murder,  forgery,  or 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  committed  within  their  respective  juris* 
dictions,  were  to  be  given  up,  on  such  evidence  of  guilt  as  would 
have  justified,  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  demanded^ 
their  commitment  for  triaL  This  treaty  expired  with  the  peaces 
and  we  have  been  since  content  with  having  reverted  to  our  an« 
cient  position.  Strong  governments  have  doubtless,  from  time 
to  time,  L*.ade  requisitions  on  the  weak;  but  the  high-minded 
and  the  honourable  have  always  strunled  to  save  themselves 
from  the  degradation  of  submission,  JDe  Witt  refused  to  sur* 
render  Joyce,  the  officer  who  seized  Charles  I.,  to  Sir  W, 
Temple.  One  of  the  American  Coutis  of  Justice,  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  (we  believe  New- York),  dischargedi 
upon  an  habeas  corpus,  an  English  subiect,  who  was  charged 
with  forgery,  and  had  been  apprehended  for  the  purpose  of  be* 
ing  given  up.  We  understand  that  the  crown  lawyers,  not 
manv  years  ago,  gave  an  opinion,  that  runaway  Negroe%  com* 
ing  from  foreign  colonies  to  our  own,  could  not  be  restored. 
In  a  recent  case,  where  slaves  escaped  from  Florida  on  board 
an  English  ship,  which  may  be  considered  a  floating  island  Of 
royal  castle,  subject  to  English  laws,  the  commander  was  held 
justified  in  harbouring  them  after  notice.  ^ 

Coke  tells  us,  in  his  rough  black-letter  language,  but  whidi^ 
if  a  contrary  doctrine  is  now  seriously  asserted,  is  worthy  to 
be  set  out  in  letters  of  gold  in  answer  to  the  Publicists  of 
the  Austrian  Observer.   (3.  Coke^  180).    *  It  is  holden,  dnd 

*  so  it  hath  been  resolved,  that  divided  kingdoms,  under  several 
^  kings,  in  league  one  with  another,  are  sanctuaries  for  servants 
^  and  subjects,  flying  for  safetv  from  one  )iingdom  to  anotheri 

*  and  upon  demand  made  by  |!hem,  are  voT|  by  the  laws  and 
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libcriicB  of  kingdomsy  to  be  f^ven  np ;  and  Uiis  some  hold  is 
grounded  upon  the  law  in  Denterononny,  Non  trades  servum 
domino  suoy  qui  ad  te  confiigerit.  Wiien  Quecfn  Elizabeth'* 
ambaasadof)  lieger  in  France^  anno  34  of  faer  reign»  deoiatided 
of  the  French  King,  Morgan  and  others  of  her  subjects  that 
had  committed  treason  against  her,  the  answer  of  the  French 
King  to  the  Queen's  ambassador  is  truly  related  in  these 
words:  Si  nuid  in  Gallid  machinarentur,  regem  ex  jure  in 
illoa  animaaversurum ;  sin  in  Angbd  quid  machinati  iiiertntv 
regem  non  posse  de  eiadem  cognoscere,  et  ex  jure  agere. 
Omnia  regna  profugis  esse  libera,  regum  interesst,  ut  sui 
qoisqae  regni  libertates  tueatur.  Imo  Elizabetham  non  ita 
pridem  in  snom  regnum  Mountgomerium,  Principem  Com* 
daeam,  et  alios  e  goate  Gallica  admisisse,  &c. :  and  so  it  rested. 
King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign,  being  iifi 
kagoe  with  the  French  King,  and  in  enmity  with  the  Popev 
who  was  in  leagoe  with  the  French  King,  sent  Cardinal  Pool 
ambam^or  to  the  French  King,  of  whom  King  Henry  VIII. 
demanded  the  said  Cardinal,  being  his  subject,  and  attainted 
of  treason,  and  to  that  end  caused  a  treatise  to  be  made  (which 
I  have  seen)  that  so  it  ooght  to  be  done^  jure  f^entium;  sed 
non  praevaluit.  But  Ferdinando,  King  of  Spam,  upon  re^ 
quest  made  by  Henry  VIL  to  have  Edmund  de  la  Pool,  Eail 
of  Snfiblk,  attainted  of  high  treason  by  Parliament,  anno  19. 
Hennr  VIL  at  the  first,  intending  to  observe  the  privilege 
and  liberty  of  kings  to  protect  such  as  came  to  him  for  succour 
and  protection,  delivered  him  not;  yet,  in  the  end,  upon  the 
earnest  request  of  Henrr  VIL  and  promise,  that  he  would  not 
put  him  to  death,  caused  the  said  Earl  to  be  delivered  to  him, 
who  kept  him  in  prison,  and,  construing  his  promise  to  be 
personal  to  himself,  commanded  his  son  Henr^,  after  his  de^ 
cease^  to  execute  him,  who^  in  the  5th  year  oi  his  reign,  per^ 
formed  the  same  upon  cold  blood. ' 
A  common  lawyer  is  not  bound  to  keep  up  much  intercourse 
with  Grotius  or  Bynkershook ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
bow  Mr  Sergeant  Hill's  erudition  allowed  him  to  forget  this 
passage,  and  to  place  treason  amongst  the  offences,  which,  he 
anpposed,  gave  a  right  to  demand,  and  could  therefore  justify  m 
aorrender.  Parliament,  we  lament  to  say,  has  recently  had  to 
consider  the  very  case.  Our  conunander  at  Gibraltar,  instructed 
)>y  our  Cadiz  consul,  delivered  up  certain  Spanish  subjects,  who 
Ind  sought  refuge  there,  to  Ferdinand  VIL :  {Par.  Deb.  29. 
1 196).  Government,  however,  instantly  signified  its  displeasure; 
Mr  W.  Pole,  and  Mr  Bathurst,  publicly  acknowledged  the  of^ 
^ence^  and,  thanl^  God,  there  was  bnt  one  feeling  and  one  opU 
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nion  in  an  English  Parliament  upon  <  a  violation  of  the  rigfati* 

*  of  suppliant  strangers,  at  which  an  Arab  Sheik  would  have 

*  shuddered. '  Lord  Castlereagh  not  only  admitted,  but  contend* 
ed,  that  *  there  could  be  no  greater  aouse,  even  of  the  Alien 

*  Bill,  than  by  employing  it  as  an  instrument  to  gratify  the  per- 

*  sonal  resentments  of  foreign  governments,  or  for  the  punish- 

*  mcnt  of  mere  political  crimes  against  them. '  (P.  D.  S4.  453;) 
Mr  Peel  says,  ^  the  bill  secures  to  those,  who  seek  in  this  country 

*  an  asylum,  an  oblivion  of  the  past ; '  {iiew  &  7.  819),  and  Mkr 
Wetherell  added,  in  still  more  explicit  terms,  *  that  Aliens  were 

*  accused  of  oflPeuces  in  foreign  countries,  was  no  reason  for  refuse 

*  ing  them  protection  here :  the  regicides  of  Louis  XVL,  if  they 

*  had  sought  shelter  here,  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  away : 

*  exiles  for  crime  ought  to  find  an  asylum  in  this  country.  (N,  1722): 
This  therefore  was,  and  is  the  practice  of  nations.  It  is  impose 
aible,  therefore,  to  states  that,  in  obedience  to  any  universal 
law,  every  government  must  have,  in  esse  and  in  exeroise,  the 
power  of  dismissing  aliens ;  although  it  is  inherent  (and  what 
power  is  not  ?)  in  their  several  sovereign  characters,  and  may  be 
called  out  into  action,  when  their  own  occasions  serve.  StiH 
less  can  it  be  seriously  argued,  that  Puffendor£^  or  Vattel  can 
put  aside  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  prove  a  prerogative  in 
the  crown  of  England. 

There  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  against  those  who  go  abroad  for 
authority  in  a  question  of  domestic  law,  that  nothing  nearer 
home  would  have  served  their  turn.  In  this  manner  Jeffi-ies 
(10.  St.  Tr.  529.)  sets  about  proving,  in  the  case  of  the  interlop- 
ers, the  King's  power  to  restrain  all  trade,  by  a  royal  prohibi- 
tion of  commerce  with  any  foreign  nation,  especially  with  infi*- 
fidels.  After  the  example  of  Fleming,  in  the  case  of  imposi- 
tions, his  leading  principle  is,  that  he  will  not  argue  the  King's 
power  in  these  matter;s  on  the  common  law,  but  on  the  law  of 
nations.  Such  precedents  show  the  nature  of  the  causes  in  whose 
service  this  argument  is  enlisted,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
disclaimer  of  Uie  British  constitution  may  be  expected  to  lead. 

2.  7^ke  Supreme  Power  in  the  State. — But  then  it  is  said, 
such  a  power  must  reside  in  the  Sovereign  Power  of  every  state; 
and  the  sovereign  power  is,  for  this  purpose,  by  the  form  of  the 
British  Constitution,  in  the  King.  The  first  point  of  this  pro^ 
position  is  admitted ;  and  our  only  objection  to  the  second  is^ 
that  it  assumes  the  whole  question  in  dispute; — a  species  (^argu-, 
ment  better  suited  to  the  lips  of  a  pretty  woman,  than  of  the 
grave  Lords  and  learned  Gentlemen  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
it  here.  The  Legislature  must  always  be  the  same  with  the 
Supreme  Power ;  for  whatever  laws  it  makes,  Courts  of  Justice 
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must  udminister.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
Sapreme  Power  in  a  sta^e  has  this  right, — and  every  other!  it 
can  do  within  its  jurisdiction  whatever  it  thinks  fit ;  it  can  put 
poison  into  the  well  at  which  the  community  must  drink.  Such 
nn^raaee  as  that  o(  Blackstone,  that  no  human  laws  should  be 
softred  to^cctntradict  die  law  of  Nature^  or  of  God,  and  if  any 
such  are  made  we  are  bound  to  transgress  them ;  or  that  of 
Ccke,  thoQffh  borrowed  from  Parliament  itself,  where  he  speaks 
of  acts  of  Parliament  that  would  be  void,  in  fact  belongs  only 
to  a  treatise  on  Ethics ;  and,  when  it  finds  its  way  into  commen- 
taries on  the  law,  can  only  leiMl  the  blind  or  the  scrupulous  first 
Into  the  ditch,  and  afterwards  to  die  gallows.  T^at  So* 
vereign  Powerwhich  can  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  as 
to  natives,  may  of  course  dismiss  or  surrender  foreigners ;  but 
it  does  not  follow,  that  the  King  of  England,  who  is  a  limited 
monarch,  and  has  only  such  rights  as  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  state  has  given  him,  can  by  nimself  do  both  or  either.  Let 
any  one  first  show  from  those  sources,  to  which  alone  the 
Constitution  refers  us  for  evidence  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that 
such  m  power  has  been  asserted  and  kept  up,  as  part  of  the 
ttandtng  force  of  the  state,  independent  of  parliamentary  au- 
thority, and  at  this  place,  and  not  before,  can  reasoning  from 
the  nature  of  the  executive  be  brought  to  bear.  It  is  m  this 
way,  accordingly,  that  after  stating,  from  legal  documents, 
the  several  proofi  of  the  power  of  impressment,  in  constant 
exercise  without  any  authority  from  Parliament,  Blackstone 
proceeds  {BL  i.  419),  *  All  which  do  most  evidently  imply 

*  a  power  of  impressment  to  reside  somewhere ;  and,  if  any 
^  where,  it  must,  from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  as  well 
^  as  the  frequent  mention  of  the  King's  Commission,  reside  in 
<  the  Crown  alone. '  But  had  such  an  inference  been  foisted 
in,  afier  the  manner  which  is  attempted  in  the  present  instance, 
merely  resting  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  df 
the  state,  every  one  would  perceive  its  manifest  absurdi^ ;  and 
yet  the  only  aisdnction  between  the  two  cases  is  the  mean  and 
miserable  one,  that  the  consequences  in  one  of  them  would  aflect 
ourselves. 

Mr  Wynne  {Par.  Deb.  Si.  626.)  asked  properly,  <  Where 

*  did  the  Sovereignty  of  this  kingdom  rest?  The  term,  in- 
^  deed,  was  given  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  the  King,  but  the 
'  sovereign  authori^  existed  in  the  King  and  Parliament  alone.' 
Twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  give  us  not  a  single  sta- 
tute, but  850  Proclamations.  He  collected  these,  his  rojral 
works,  into  a  single  volume;  and  yet,  though  his  dogmatical 
s^le  would  be  something  less  disagreeable  than  die  disgraceful 
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rerbostty  of  otir  fttiitutory  tathonhip,  (wfaieh  Lord  ColtSbcMer  Ima 
since  in  vain  endeaTour^d  to  reTorm  on  tbe  model  of  America)^ 
this  experiment  in  faTonr  of  procUfltiations  was  not  fiHind  to  an- 
swer. We  speak  of  the  Kii^s  peace,  the  Ktng^s  domimons^ 
and  King's  ships,  only  as  we  talk  of  the  King's  highway;  but 
whatever  rights  are  rights  of  sovereign^,  exist  and  remain  in 
the  King  and  Parliament^  unless  in  those  particular  cases  where 
k  can  l^  shown,  that  the  King  and  Parliament  have  parted 
with  them  into  other  hands.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  power^ 
in  the  present  instance,  is  intrnsted  to  the  executive ;  all  we  re* 
qnire  is,  that  this  should  hepraaed.  Blackstone  {Com.  i.  266. )# 
under  the  prerogative  of  making  treaties,  saw  tbe  necessity  of 
declaring  the  specific  transmission  of  the  power ;  for,  after  stat^^ 
ing,  that,  *  by  the  law  conations,  it  is  essential  to  the  goodness 

*  of  a  league,  that  it  be  made  by  the  Sovereign  Power,'  he  adds^ 
^  And  in  England  (t.  e.  by  the  law  of  England)  the  Sovereign 

*  Power  quoad  hoc  is  vested  in  the  person  of  the  King. '  The 
quoad  hoc  sufficiently  recognises  the  general  law^  It  is  the 
same  in  the  case  of  impressment;  and  when  the  like  evidence  of 
this  transmission,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  is  given  of  the 
prerogative  of  dismissal  of  aliens,  as  half  an  hour's  research 
could  produce,  of  the  prerogative  of  treaties,  all  legal  discussion 
would  be  at  an  end.  When  James  II.  was  mad  enough  to  de-» 
grade  his  judges  *  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  by  seeking  a  judg«* 
ment  in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power,  and  ten  of  them  traitor- 
ously submitted  '  to  subvert  the  Tery  rights  and  beings  of  Par- 
liament, '  they  could  only  get  at  their  conclusion  by  declaring^ 
that  *  the  Kings  of  England  are  sovereign  princes  (Shower  say  a 

*  abscJute  sovereigns),  and  that  this  is  not  a  trust  granted  by 

*  the  people,  but  the  ancient  remains  of  the  sovereign  power 
^  and  prerogative  of  the  Crown. '  We  arc  in  no  apprehension 
that  these  principles  will  ever  again  be  plainly  and  tangibly 
maintained;  but  we  protest  against  an  incautious  recurrence 
to  such  modes  of  speech,  which  can  only  embarrass,  endanger^ 
and  mislead. 

3.  Analogous  Prerogatives. — This  Is  rather  dangerous  gronnd 
for  the  unwary :   But,  before  entering  upon  it,  there  are  three 

*  Case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales^  with  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert's 
account  of  the  authority,  and  the  answers  of  Mr  Atwood  and  Sir 
Robert  Atkyns  ;  1 1  St.  Tr.  1166.  Luttrell's  Diary  has  the  following 
entry — *  Aug.  16.    The  Judges,  since  their  opinion  of  the  Kings 

*  dispensing  power,  have  not,  in  their  circuits,  had  that  respect  tm 

*  formerly. '  Strange,  that  Clarendon's  picture  of  a  similar  effect  of 
tbe  Ship-Money  dicision  should  so  soon  have  been  forgotten ! 
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qiMBtiaiM  we  ahoold  be  prepared  (o  «il»w^;  li/.  Is  tiie'suljecty 
ia  itself^  of  such  a  iiature»  and  so  depending  on  priftdple,  aft  to 
be  much  affected  by  analogies  at  all?  idfyi  Suppofiiog  tbia 
5)aestion  answered  in  the  affirmative^  does  the  analogy  proposed 
fit  so  close  as  that  one  common  principle  must  necessarily  io-i 
elude  them  ?  Sdfy,  Supposing  the  subject  and  tlie  proof  suited 
to  each  other  philosophically^  yeU  as  what  we  are  now  seeking  ia 
the  laWf  it  will  still  remain  to  be  inquired^  whether  the  proof 
lie  of  that  kind  which  the  law,  in  this  particular,  approves?  I| 
is  implied,  in  the  admission  of  ail  analogical  argument,  as«p« 
pUcable  to  any  division  of  human  law%  that  they  have  been 
founded  on  strict  principle ;  for,  except  upon  this  suppositiont 
the  very  ground  of  inference  fails.  Jt  is  the  grand  simpJi* 
city  of  the  few  general  laws  by  which  Divine  Wisdom  accom<« 
pliishes  its  work  of  order  and  of  beauty,  that  has  enabled  maiif 
by  a  series  of  bold  and  synthetical  analogies,  to  open  out  a  na* 
toral  theology,  of  a  much  higher  order  than  was  revealed  to  the 
Heathen  world*  But  the  laws  of  most  countries,  certainly 
those  of  England,  were  framed  at  a  period  when  man,  in  this 
respect,  had  much  less  resemblance  to  the  image  of  his  maker- 
eren  than  he  has  at  present.  As  we  fall  back  upon  the  darkness  of 
antiquity,  and  draw  near  to  our  early  legislators,  instead  oC 
finding  details  simplified,  apparent  exceptions  arranging  theow 
selves  under  one  comprehensive  rule,  the  scattered  atoms  of 
positive  law  connected  and  bound  together  by  some  gravitating 
principle,  there  is  no  trace^  as  in  the  laws  oi  physical  naturvy 
that  we  are  approaching  the  great  original  idea*  There  is  not 
a  vestige  of  any  thing  that  looks  like  system ;  no  combination  of 

Erpose;  no  reference  of  one  part  to  another;  nothing,  in  short, 
e  the  elements  of  a  science,  but  the  mere  materials  out  of  which 
a  science  nuiy  be  one  day  made.  Alfred  and  Edward  1.  provide 
ed  for  the  necessities  of  their  age,  but  never  heard,  we  suspect^ 
a  word  about  codification..  We  insist,  therefore,  that  there  ia 
an  absolute  impossibility,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  that  any  reasoner  can  take  the  *  high  priori 
roady '  and  infer  from  the  existence  of  such  and  such  preroga* 
tivea  the  necessary  existence  of  any  other.  We  woukl  give  a 
political  Cuvier  any  one  bone  he  chooses  to  ask  for,  and  we 
would  de^  his  comparative  anatomy  to  make  out  the  remain^ 
der.  Whether  or  no,  they  are  metaphysicallv  mad,  who 
expect  to  dip  the  human  mind  into  the  Quaker  propriety 
of  a  Dutch  garden,  may  be  a  difficult  question ;  but  it  caa 
be  none,  as  a  matter  ol  fiu:t,  that  English  policy  has  made 
no  such  experiment*  Our  Government  had  about  it,  from 
the  beginning  i^  noUc  tendeiH^  to  freedomi  but  littfe  more 
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at  the  begtnnkig  than  the  snirooDding  nations.  From  for« 
tnnate  circamstanceis  which  De  Lolme  has  in  part  explain* 
ed  in  his  early  chapters,  this  tendency  got  head,  outgrew  the 
weeds  which  sought  to  strangle  it,  and  has  now  almost  killed 
them  beneath  its  shade.     But  it  has  eprown  as  a  forest  tree 

Sows ;  the  number  of  its  branches,  and  the  direction  in  whidh 
ey  have  struck  out,  is  a  point  of  observation,  not  of  theoiy« 
There  is,  at  least,  as  much  anomaly  as  analogy.  All  argument 
from  analogy  assumes,  that,  if  you  ascend  to  a  certain  pointy 
yon  will  reach  a  principle  which  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  re* 
garded  as  the  common  ancestor;  and  that,  reasoning  down- 
wards, you  will  come  to  the  degree  of  relationship  which  you 
are  seeking  to  ascertain :  But,  if  there  is  no  such  principle,  of 
course  all  atteutpt  to  complete  the  pedigree  is  at  an  end.  It  is 
Uke  directing  a  traveller  over  a  common  by  the  possible  posi-^ 
tion  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Arguments  which  proceed  from  false  assumptions,  the  morelo* 
gical  they  are,  will  only  (as  the  keeper  of  Bedlam  knows  full  well) 
lead  us  the  further  wrong.    However,  a  man  must  be  most  unrea* 
ionabie  to  make  that  complaint  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  the 
analogies  now  referred  to  hang  as  loose  as  ever  did  an  Irishman'i 
great  coat,  and  might  be  turned  to  about  as  manv  uses.     The 
writ  of  •  ife  exeat  regfiOy  *  has  been  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
point  of  analogy.     By  it,  the  King  can  oblige  his  subjects  to 
remain  within  the  realm,  or  can  recal  them  from  beyond  the 
seas ;  and  this,  not  merely  in  respect  of  attempts  prejudicial  to 
the  State,  but  from  the  King's  right  to  the  attendance  and  ser- 
vice of  his  liege- men  within  the  realm.    Yet  the  King  alone  can 
impose  no  species  of  exile,  in  however  honourable  a  shape ;  and 
therefore,  he  cannot  insist  on  the  service  of  a  subject  as  foreign 
ambassador,  or  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant  (for  that  might  be  to 
send  him  out  of  the  country),  against  his  will.    This  writ  was 
extended,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  to 
civil  cases,  ^  which  did  concern  multitudes  of  the  King's  snb^ 
Ejects,'  {Bacon* s  Ordinances,  89. )»  and  is  now  the  OTdinary 
form  of  equitable  arrest  in  private  suits,  where  it  is  material  to 
prevent  the  party  withdrawing  himself  abroad  beyond  the  jaris- 
diction  of  the  Court     Any  country  which  has  made  a  single 
step  in  the  road  to  freedom  and  civilization,  will  make  liberty  of 
loco-motion  the  general  rule,  liable  only  to  such  exceptions  as 
public  policy  may  occasionally  introduce.     It  is  otAy  the  ancient 
Muscovites,  or  the  present  Chinese,  who  could  prohibit  all  tra- 
velling under  the  pain  of  death.    Our  common  law  seems  to 
have  left  the  right,  in  the  first  instance,  entirely  open,  btert  sub- 
ject to  Royal  injunGtion  'f  afterwards  a  perpetual  piN[>htbition  was 
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introduced  hjf  Parliament^  as  to  certain  classes.  The  5.  Rich- 
ard II.  c.  3.  extended  the  restriction  to  other  descriptions  of 
persons ;  but  it  was  repealed  by  4.  James  I.  c.  1.,  who  immedi* 
ately  published  a  proclamation  for  a  temporary  prohibition  to 
the  same  effect,  as  that  which  had  been  miade  permanent  by  the 
statute  just  repealed. 

Even  this  right,  therefore,  has  generally  been  regulated  by 
the  Legislature ;  and  the  prerogative,  valeat  qtiantum^  has  con* 
fessedly  been  long  disused.  The  last  instance  we  recollect  is  one, 
not  of  confining,  out  of  recalling :  it  was  exercised  against  Lord 
Wharton  (who  had  seceded  to  the  court  of  St  Germains)  for 
the  purpose  of  confiscating  bis  property  during  absence.  Even 
during  the  last  war,  the  voluntary  repairing  to  France  was  regulat« 
ed  by  siatulej  (38.  Geo.  III.  c.  79.) ;  and  Government,  we  sua* 
pect,  18  not  at  this  moment  at  all  disposed  to  try  a  sporting  case  of 
prerogative,  by  issuing  a  Royal  proclamation  against  dq>arture 
from  the  realm.  The  avatars  even  of  folly  are  seldom,  if  baf<^ 
fled,  twice  the  same.  In  1637-8,  Charles  I.  published  his  pro* 
clamaUons  against  taking  passengers  to  New-England,  Summer 
Island,  and  other  plantations  in  America,  <  among  whom  were 

*  many  idle  and  refractory  persons,  whose  only  or  principal  end 

*  is  io  live  out  of  the  reach  of  authoriiyj  where  they  take  liberty 

*  to  nourish  and  preserve  their  factious  and  schismatical  hxk^ 

*  mburs.'  (2.  Rush.  408. 409.  718.)  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Crom* 
well  were  among  these  passengers  I  and  often  and  bitterly  must 
Charles  have  reproached  himself  for  listening  to  advice  which 
made  him  the  instrument  of  his  own  destruction.  Bancroft  had 
previously  obtained  from  James  I.  a  proclamation  forbidding  Pu« 
ritans  to  migrate  to  Virginia,  at  a  time  when  this  savage  prelato 
withdrew  his  mild  alternative,  ^  that  he  would  make  tnem  con* 
form,  or  harrie  them  out  of  the  laud, '  and  resolved  to  worry 
his  victims  on  the  spot,  that  the  videre^  et  aspici^  the  last  misery 
of  Domitian's  despotism,  might  be  enjoyed. 

But  supposing  this  prerogative  to  be  not  dead  but  sleeping^ 
it  is  time  to  seeiiow  far  it  applies.  The  argument  is,  the  King 
cannot  send  natural.bom  subjects  from  the  home  of  their  birtb^ 
but  he  may  keep  them  here,  or  recal  them ;  therefore  he  may 
force  alien  subjects  away  from  the  home  of  their  adoption  ( 
A  *  therefore '  of  this  description  might  cover  and  include  con« 
sequences  to  an  extent  the  spirit  of  prophecy  only  can  foresee* 
Does  not  the  following  statement  look  more  like  the  pattern  that 
we  are  examining?  An  alien  subject  can  be  forbidden  to  leave 
the  realm,  as  well  as  a  native :  Lord  Bacon  (4.  Baccn^s  Works^ 
687,  &c.  A.D.  1618.)  issued  writs  of  <  ne  exeat  regno^'  against 
180  Dutch  merchants  charged  with  exporting  gold ;  and  James  L 
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was  much  gratified  by  tbe  proceeding,  whereby  it  was  ahnoiinced ' 
to  the  people  that  it  was  the  Netherlandexs,  and  not  Scotland, . 
that  sucked  the  realm  of  treasure.     In  Flack  v.  Holme,  {\.  1,  et 
W.  A.D.  1820.)»  a  ne  ezeat  was  granted  by  Lord  Eldon  against  a 
Russian,  as,  of  course,  without  an  observation.     Nay,  even  if 
an  alien  goes  abroad,  under  such  circumstances  as  leave  him , 
still  a  subject  here,  the  law  ( Foster^  1 S5,  by  all  the  Judges)  fol- 
lows him  with  all  the  liabilities  which  belong  to  a  natural-  born 
subject:   Therefore^  as  he  has  all  the  liability  in  this  respect, 
does  not  strict  analogy  require,  that  he  should  also  have  all  the 
privileges  which  correspond  ?     As  he  is  equally  exposed  to  be 
detained,  ought  he  not  to  be  equally  safe  against  being  seni  a- 
way  ?     Mr  Wetherell  in  fact  admits  as  much ;  and  yet,  whilst 
he  is  endoctrinating  Mr  Scarlett  and  Mr  Williams  with  this 
sort  of  learning,  he  rests  his  whole  argument  on  the  assumption, 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  aliens  as  well  as  natives. 

Another  instance  of  supposed  coincidence,  which  has  been 
selected,  is  the  prerogative,  which  is  reserved  to  the  Crown  of 

Siving  licenses  of  stije^onduct  and  residence  to  alien  enemies 
nring  war;  and  it  is  concluded,  that  the  same  authority  which 
privileges  alien  enemies,  must  be  able  to  disqualify  alien  friends. 
But  the  obvious  distinction  is,  that  the  one  power  is  of  favour, 
and  the  other  of  punishment.  The  King  can  incorporate,  but 
not  disfranchise,  pardon  but  not  condemn ;  he  is  the  fountain  of 
mercy  and  honour.  The  discretion  of  relaxing  the  general  ex* 
elusion,  which  follows  a  declaration  of  war  in  particular  cases^ 
is  no  reasonable  object  of  jealousy,  and  ranks  naturally  with  the 
ordinary  royal  attributes  of  courtesy  and  grace;  and  as  such  it 
has  been  frequently  recognised  not  only  by  courts  of  law,  but  by 
solemn  judgments  in  Parliament.  {Foster^  iS5.)  But  the  severe 
and  odious  neccsi^ity  of  criminal  law  is  placed  in  other  hands. 
The  sword  of  justice  is  carried  befute  the  King,  not  by  him  ;  and 
whiUt  he  may  open  our  gates  to  those,  who  can  only  come  in 
by  indulgence,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  should  be  in- 
trusted with  a  power  of  the  very  contrary  description,  that  of 
driving  away  those  who  can  come  without  license  and  by  right. 
{Bl.  1.  1^52). 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  ^  the  King  in  foreign  concerns  is  the 

*  representative  of  the  people,  and  what  is  done  by  royal  au- 

*  thority  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  is  the  act  of  the  whole  na- 

*  lion. ' — A  hasty  inference  from  this  acknowledged  truth,  seems 
to  he  the  thread  which  led  Blackstone  astray  on  this  subject. 
The  principle,  in  so  far  as  it  is  just,  comprises  every  thing  which 
is  requisite  for  our  intercourse  and  relations  with  foreign  nation^ 
in  their  cuiporate  capacity;  but  confers  no  pov^er,  and  implies 
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ro  regulation  over  tlieir  separate  and  individual  members*  The 
King  is  our  state-officer  for  declaring  war  and  peace,  making 
treaties,  sending,  and  receiving  ambassadors,  and  granting  re- 
prisals; acts  which  are  within  the  province  of  the  \2Lv9  of  nations^ 
and  affect  the  whole  community,  to  which  they  respectively  ap- 
ply. But  whether  individual  aliens  (friends  or  enemies)  shall 
De  admitted  or  dismissed,  or  surrendered,  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  Question  ^^'ith  which  the  law  of  nations  has  no  con- 
cern. Every  independent  people  may  act  in  this  behalf  as 
they  think  fit,  and  whatever  regulations  their  jnunicipal  law  a- 
dopts,  the  only  authority,  which  is  necessary  to  the  executive 
department,  is  that  of  making  such  communications  to  foreign 
governments  as  may  explain,  as  occasions  arise,  the  nature  and 
exercise  of  our  law.  We  have  shown  above  the  true  origin  of 
the  gentle  prerogative  of  safe- conduct;  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend what  blackstone  meant,  when,  after  having  enumerated  the 
public  prerogatives  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  rest  of  the  official 
class,  he  goes  on,  ^safe-conduct  stands  exactly  upon  the  same 
*  reason '  (BL  I.  259.)>  and  then,  misinterpreting  safe-conduct, 
sweeps  into  one  comprehensive  net,  aliens,  both  enemies  and 
friends.  Mr  Sergeant  Hill  sought,  in  the  same  principle,  the 
more  limited  authority  which  he  conceives  the  Crown  to  possess 
over  alien  criminals  only ;  but  until  he  can  convince  an  English 
court  of  justice,  that  foreign  governments  may  insist  upon  the 
surrender  of  fugitives,  whom  they  charge  with  crime,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  such  a  partial  power  of  dismissal  is  no  more  indis- 
pensable to  the  King  as  head  of  our  foreign  relations,  than  the 
more  general  one ;  and,  it  is  clear,  the  prerogative  in  both  cases 
would  be  one  against  individuals,  as  individuals,  and  not  on  a 
national  subject,  which  by  the  law  of  nations  is  matter  of  nego- 
ciation  or  right  between  independent  states.  This  prerogative 
of  representing  England  with  foreign  kingdoms,  is  one  almost 
of  necessity  in  the  cases  where  it  applies,  and  is  one  compara- 
tively impossible  to  be  abused;  for  individuals  have  a  great 
security  against  personal  oppression,  when  they  cannot  be  pick- 
ed out  one  by  one;  but  the  declaration,  before  it  can  touch  them, 
must  extend  to  the  whole  body,  and  draw  after  it  consequences 
of  the  last  importance  to  the  state. 

Whilst  these  fanciful  analogies  are  suggested,  which  seem 
more  like  diversions  to  distract  our  attention  from  the  real  point 
of  attack,  than  serious  foundations  of  legal  belief,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  the  greatest  of  all  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  and 
forgotten.  W  hen  a  simple  and  paramount  principle  is  thus 
drowned  in  generalities,  and  evaded  and  splintered  by  minute 
distinctions,  we  cannot  but  think  of  Lord  Chatham's  exclama- 
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tion  in  the  American  contest,  that  *  he  did  not  come  with  the 

*  statute-book  doubled  down  in  dog's  ears  to  defend  the  cause  of 

*  freedom  !  *  for  what  analogy  is  so  strikini;  among  the  provisions 
of  the  English  constitution,  as  that  by  which  some  possible  and 
occasioualinconvenicnce  is  hazarded,  from  want  oi  the  vulture 
power  of  at  once  pouncing  on  an  object,  rather  than  grant  out 
a  summary  discretion,  arbitrary  in  its  nature,  unaccountable  in 
ks  action,  and  sown  thick  with  temptations  to  abuse  ?  and  what 
anomaly  can  be  so  great  as  a  measure  which,  in  a  case  full  of 
difficulty,  danger  and  suspicion,  dispenses  with  every  precau- 
tion, that  our  ancestors  have  declarea  was  indispensaole  to  jus- 
tice in  ordinary  cases  between  man  and  man ;  whose  boast  is^ 
that  it  is  executive,  but  not  judicial ;  which  has  not  a  single 
means  for  trial,  but  every  one  for  punishment;  which  esta- 
blishes a  Goshen  of  slavery  in  a  land  of  Liberty,  and  reverses 
every  rule  but  that  of  Rhadamanthus,  whom  Coke  calls  justly 
that  damnable  and  damned  judge  of  Hell, 

*  Castigatque,  auditque  dolos,  cogitque  fateri  i  * 
Were  the  analogies  which  we  have  been  investigating  com- 
plete, and  were  mey  all  one  ^ay,  we  should  still  answer,  they 
do  not  afford  that  evidence  on  which,  in  such  a  case,  the  law 
can  be  declared.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  in  his  Refutation  of 
the  Dispensing  Prerogative,  reasons  on  this  principle  (SL  Tr^ 
11.  228.)  *  If  such  a  prerogative  were  *  in  the  Crown  by  pre- 

*  scription  (as  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  were  a  legal  prerogative, 
«  12.  H.  7.  19.  Plowd.  319,  322.)f  it  ought  then  to  be  con- 
fined and  limited  to  such  cases,  wherein  it  bad  been  an- 
^  ciently  and  frequently  exercised:  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
^  extension  of  cases,  where  they  are  depending  upon  a  pre- 

*  scription ;  nor  is  there  any  arguing  a  parttate  ralionis  in 

*  such  cases,  which  have  their  force  merely  from  ancient  and 
^  constant  usage ;  it  is  a  rule  at  common  law,  ubi  eadem  est 

*  ratio,  ibl  idem  jus  ;  but  this  rule  does  not  hold  in  customs  and 
^  prescriptions* '  In  that  most  important  judgment,  which  de- 
termineu,  that  a  warrant  to  search  for,  and  seize  the  papers  of 
the  accused,  in  the  case  of  a  seditious  libel,  is  contranr  to  law. 
Lord  Camden  said,  {Entick  v.  Carrington,  19.  St  Tr.  1067.) 

*  Judges  must  look  into  their  books ;  if  it  is  law,  it  will  be 
^  found  in  our  books ;  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  there,  it  is  not 

*  law.'  And  when  the  resemblance  of  the  known  case  of 
searching  for  other  goods  was  urged  on  him,  he  answered,  *  If 

*  the  two  cases  resembled  each  other  more  than  they  do,  we 

*  have  no  right,  without  an  act  of  Parliament,  to  adopt  a  new 

*  practice  in  the  criminal  law,  which  was  never  yet  allowed 

*  nrom  all  antiquity.  *     On  the  other  hand,  he  considered  the 
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anomaly  of  an  arbitrary  authority,  left  loose  from  the  checks 
with  which  the  circumspection  of  the  law  had  guarded  other 
cases,  as  conclusive  the  other  way.     ^  All  such  precautions 

*  would  have  been  long  since  estabusbed  by  law,  if  the  power 

*  itself  had  been  legal ;  and  the  want  of  them  is  an  undeniable 

*  argument  against  the  legality  of  the  thing.  * 

4.  But  the  matter  of  Sqfe'Conduct  has  been  so  expressly  in- 
asted  upon,  and  by  a  little  rhetorical  management,  has  been  so 
disguised  and  bewildered,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  se- 
parate head  of  it,  and  to  particularize  the  various  meanings 
of  a  word,  which  has  given  way  (in  cases  where  it  applied),  to 
the  convoys,  licenses,  and  passports,  or  letters  of  recommen- 
dation of  modem  times.     Bladcstone  introduces  his  assumption 
of  the  prerogative  of  dismissal  under  the  head  of  Safe-Conduct; 
and,  by  his  unauthorized  extension  of  the  necessity  of  safe-con- 
duct to  an  alien  in  peace,  as  well  as  to  an  idien  at  war,  seems  to 
have  been  led  into  the  confusion  which  pervades  this  para- 
graph in  his  invaluable  book*     Mr  Wetherell  (P^r,  Deb.  New 
Series^  7.  1718,  A.  D*  1822),  volunteered  the  following  extra- 
ordinary statement  for  the  instruction  of  the  unlearned  in  the 
House.     ^  Magna  Charta  in  terms  applied  to  merchant  strang- 
ers only ;  and  they  could  not  come  but  under  the  safe-con- 
duct and  protection  of  the  King^   by  which,  in   fact,   was 
meant  the  King*s  licence.    There  were  between  15  and  2Q 
statutes  from  the  time  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry the  Sixth,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  admission 
into  our  ports  of  merchant  strangers  only.     How,  then,  could 
gentlemen  contend,  that  a  right,  specmcally  granted  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  could  be  extended  generaUy  to  persons 
havmg  nothing  to  do  with  trade  ?    Magna  Charta  gave  the 
right  of  safe- conduct  to  those  who  came  here  to  trade,  but  it 
went  no  farther.    This  was  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
passage  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  other  eminent  men.  There 
was  a  curious  document  now  in  existence,  from  which  it 
^peared,  that  in  ^e  reign  of  Edward   III.  a  safe-con- 
duct was  ^ven  to  a  merchant  of  Bourdeaux  to  come  here  to 
prosecute  nis  affairs,  which  showed,  that  the  power  to  allow 
or  to  prevent  the  entry  of  foreigners  into  this  countnr,  had 
been  mciently  exercised  by  the  crown. '    It  would  be  difficult 
to  compress  (and  conciseness  is  not  the  Solicitor-General's  most 
shining  virtue)  more  error  or  mis-statement  into  the  same  num- 
ber of  lines.    The  safe-conduct  spoken  of  in  Magna  Charta 
was  9i parliamentary  safe-conduct,  or  national  assurance  of  se- 
curity to  foreign  merchants  coming  into,  and  residing  in  Eng- 
landf  the  express  declaration  of  which  it  is  not  very  singular  to 
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find  at  a  period,  when  the  Rhine  was  castellated  for  contribu- 
tions on  travellers,  and,  in  a  charter,  promulgated  amidst  the 
rapine  of  a  civil  war.  That  it  was  not  the  King^s  license^  we 
have  the  express  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  professin«r  to  deliver 
the  collected  opinions  of  himself  and  the  other  judges,  *  any 

*  subject,  being  in  league,  may  come  into  this  realm  without  li^ 

*  cence.  *  (7.  Co,  22).  It  is  equally  a  mistake  to  say,  that  Sir  M.. 
Hale  interprets  Magna  Charta  of  merchants  only ;  his  words 
expressly  are,  (1.  P.  C.  93),  *  The  statute  speaks,  indeed,  of 
xnercatores,  but  under  that  name  all Joreigntrs  livings  or  trading 
here,  are  comprised.*  We  pass  on  to  the  *  curious  document 
now  in  existence,  *  of  which  the  use  attempted  to  be  made  is  at 
least  as  curious  as  the  document  itself.  No  more  acceptable 
instance  could  have  been  offered  to  prove,  that  safe-conduct 
must  be  frequently  understood,  not  as  a  necessary  protection 
by  which  the  crown  enables  those,  who  have  otherwii^e  no 
right  to  admission,  to  enter  its  dominions,  but  only  as  an  official 
recommendation  to  particular  attention  on  the  part  of  public 
functionaries,  &c.  in  which  sense  it  is  entirely  beside  the  present 
question.  For  this  boasted  document  would  otherwise  prove,  not 
so  much  that  alien  Jr tends  required  safe- conduct,  as  that  r/alu^ 
ral  bom  subjects  are  in  that  same  condition — the  fact  being, 
that  Bourd^avx  was  at  that  time  an  integral  part  of  the  English 
dominions.     For  *  the  dukedom  of  Aquetaine,   whereof  Gas- 

*  cony  (and  Bourdeaux)  was  parcel,  came  to  Henry  II.  by  his 

*  marriage,   and   continued    in    the    actual  possession   of   the 

*  Kings  of  England,  from   1.   Henry  II.   to  32.    Henry    Vf. 

*  on  the  point  of  three  hundred  years — during  all  which  time, 

*  neither  book,  case,  nor  record,  can  be  found  to  disable  any 

*  that  were  born  there,  hy  foreign  birth.  *  So  say  all  the  judges 
in  Caloin's  case;  and  Coke  mentions  there,  a  mandatory  writ 
of  the  same  reign,  to  the  Mayor  of  BmirdtouXj  to  certify  con- 
cerning a  person  outlawed,  if  he  were  In  servitio  regis ;  and 
among  these  'mandatory  writs,  such  as  concern  not  the  par- 
ticular rights  or  properties  of  the  subjecl^^  but  the  government 
and  superintendency  of  the  King,  Vaughan  places  writs  for  a 
5afe-conduct  and  protection ! 

Safe-conduct  had  occasionally,  in  the  early  part  of  our  his- 
tory, a  more  particular  meaning  attached  to  it;  namely,  what 
would  be  at  present  understood  by  Convoy.  {Cotton* s  Ihrord.s). 
In  the  21.  Ed.  3.  there  is  a  complaint,  that  a  charge  had  been 
made  for  the  keeping  of  the  realm,  and  safe- eo  ft  duct  of  ships 
without  common  consent.     The  answer  was,  *  that,  inasmuch,  as 

*  the  charge  was  for  safe-conduct  of  merchandise  into  the  realm, 
f  on  which  conduct  the  King  had  spent  much|  it  seemed  the 
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f  ieTyiTig  of  it  for  to  gmall  a  time  to  conies  should  not  be  ^iev- 
*  ous : '  and,  afterwards,  an  order  was  made,  that  the  merchants, 
who,  fix  the  duty,  had  undertaken  for  snfe  conduct,  but  had  not 
performed  the  same,  should  answer  to  the  merchants,  who  bad 
paid  itid.  a  sackbut,  being  robbed.  Subsequently,  in  25.  Ed.  5. 
such  payment  for  wafting  over  goods  is  expressly  called  convoy. 
To  thiB  effect  a  tribute  was  formerly  demanded  for  the  guard  of 
the  English  seas;  and  Selden  {Mare  clausum  B.  2.  C  15)  givet 
the  ordnance  of  Parliament,  2.  R.  2.  affecting  foreigners  at 
well  as  English  merchants,  whereby  the  guardians  of  the  seas  are 
not  be  bound  to  convoy  their  ships  without  allowance*  In  a 
subsequent  chapter,  (C  20),  Selden  instances  the  passports, 
which  used  to  be  granted  formerly  by  the  kings  of  England  to 
foreigner;,  for  permission  to  pass  through  our  seas ;  and  he  as- 
sumes,  that,  even  in  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  understood,  that 
her  dominions  would  be  violated,  if  any  should  presume  to  use 
the  English  sea  without  her  leave.  The  only  justification  of 
such  a  claim  must  be  an  implied  undertaking  to  guard  the 
teas  from  pirates;  when  it  might  be  plausibly  argued,  that 
none  ought  to  share  in  the  benefit,  who  did  not  contribute 
to  the  expense :  otherwise,  it  is  merely  an  act  of  force,  or  the 
means  of  one  piratical  state  complimenting  another.  For,  in 
HowanFs  Letters,  198,  there  is  a  safe*  conduct  for  two  ships  of 
-the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  pass  through  the  narrow  seas, 
tigned  by  Elizabeth, — which  might  be  the  commencement  of  thai 
amiable  connexion  and  interchange  of  kindness,  by  which,  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenues  of  certain  Barbary  powers,  the 
coanterfeiting  of  Mediterranean  passes,  under  the  hands  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  has  been  made  felony  without  benefit 
x)t  clergy.  Passports  have  been  employed  also  between  nations 
«a  a  certificate  or  compliment  in  mutual  intercourse;  but  with- 
out a  notion  of  conferring  any  right  of  entrance.  Thus  the 
gypsies,  on  their  first  appearance,  early  in  the  15th  century,  are 
said  to  have  come  with  a  sort  of  vagrant  pass,  in  the  shape  of 
passports,  real  or  pretendedi  from  the  Emperor  Sigismqnd,  King 
of  Hungary. 

Another,  and  the  ordinary  class  of  letters  of  safe-conduct,  as 
matter  of  law,  comprises  the  protection,  by  which  Alien  enemies 
coming  into  the  realm,  or  travelling  on  the  high  seas  with  their 
goods  and  merchandise,  are  secured  from  seizure  by  Eoglish 
subjects.  The  statutes,  to  which  Blackstone  refers,  and  wnich 
are  still  in  force,  are  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  they  were  pas- 
sed partly  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  but  principally  as  re- 
venue and  prize  acts,  in  consequence  of  frayds  commit^  by 
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Alien  eneinie8»  having  safe-condaets,  and  by  neutrals  who, 
pretended  to  have  goods  on  board  such  ships,  to  protect  them 
from  being  lawfal  prize.  It  is  enacted,  that  such  safe-con« 
duct  must  be  granted  under  the  King's  Great  Seal,  and  be 
enrolled  in  Chancery,  or  else  to  be  of  no  ^fect  Blackstone 
adds,   <  But  passports  under  the  King's  sign- manual,  or  li« 

*  cenoes  from  his  ambassadors  abroad,  are  now  more  usually 

*  obtained,  and  are  allowed  to  be  of  equal  validity*'  If,  accord* 
ing  to  the  English  Jaw,  no  statute  can  fall  into  desuetude,  is  it 
possible^  since  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that,  should  a  serious  question 
of  lawful  prize  ever  turn  upon  the  validity  of  such  passport  or 
license^  the  courts  of  justice  would  indulge  the  Crown  with  this 
exercise  of  a  suspending  or  dispensing  power  over  the  statutes, 
which  require  the  Great  Seal,  and  enrolment?  But  the  important 
tbingis,  that  the  recitals  of  these  statutes  show,  that  the  goods,  &c» 
of  an  Alien  friend  required  of  themselves  no  safe-conduct.  Amity 
is  itself  sufficient;  and  Blackstone  accordingly,  when  treating  of 
the  violation  of  safe-conduct,  as  an  o£Fence  against  the  law  of  na^ 
tions,  follows  the  division  pointed  out  by  Parliament,  and  distin«> 
guishes  between  <safe^c6nduct  or  passports  expressly  granted  by 

*  the  king  or  his  ambassadors  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power 
^  in  time  of  mutual  war ;  or  committing  acts  of  hostilities  against 
^  such  as  are  in  aniity,  league,  or  truce  with  us,  who  are  hereunder 
f  a  general  implied  safe-conduct. '  (Comm.  4.  68.)  The  only  in- 
acciuticy  is,  calling  peace  an  implied  safe- conduct ;  when  it  is  in 
fact  the  removal  of  the  temporary  incapacity,  superinduced  by 
hostilities,  and  a  restoration  to  that  state,  wherein  no  safe-con<- 
duct  at  all,  express  or  implied,  is  wanted.  All  the  ancient  sta^ 
tutes  on  the  subject  show,  that  the  necessity  of  safe*  conduct,  as 
a  protection,  arose,  and  expired,  with  the  war.  2.  H.  5.  S.  1.  c, 
6*  distinguishes  truce  from  safe- conduct;  so  14.  £•  4.  c.  4.  di- 
vides the  offence  into  branches  of  truce,  league,  and  safe-con- 
duct. So  81.  H.  6.  c.  4.  provides  redress  for  *  any  strangers  in 
^  amity,  league,  truce,  or  by  saf>conduct.  *  Against  an  Alien 
in  amity,  therefore  the  law  does  not  presume  that  any  jealous 
precaution  need  be  observed,  but  he  may  come  freely,  safe  in 
the  public  faith  and  public  policy  of  the  Qation,  under  that 
Magna  Charta,  which  Coke  so  often  tells  us  was  only  declara- 
tory of  the  common  law. 

^,  Prerogative  over  Ports ;  is  next  made  the  basis  of  a  power 
over  Aliens.  Mr  Wetherell,  in  the  same  speech,  professes  to  de- 
rive his  argument  upon  this  point,  as  he  does  the  only  authority 
ivhich  he  mentions,  from  Lord  Hale,  {i^ew  Series,  7.  1721.) 
f  Lord  Hale  spoke  of  the  Crown,  as  the  bearer  of  t}ie  keys  of  all 
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^  the  parts  and  havens  in  the  country*  He  could  cite  vai'ious 
^  letters  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  which  had  been  directed 

*  by  the  Crown  to  the  Governor  of  Dover,  the  Archbishop  of 
^  Canterbury,  and  others,  to  prevent  foreigners  coming  mto 

*  this  country,  in  time  of  peace.     If  they  ventured  here,  it  was 

*  ordered  that  they  should  be  sent  baclc.     At  various  periods 

*  this  power  was  vigilantly  exerted,  to  prevent  emissaries  from 

*  the  See  of  Rome  coming  to  England.    This  was  a  clear  proof 

*  of  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  which  they  had  been  told 

*  never  exbted.     But  it  was  quite  evident,  that  in  some  branch 

*  of  the  constitution,  that  power  always  did  exist,  to  prevent 

*  individuals  who  were  not  merchants,  from  coming  here. '  It 
is  singular,  that  even  in  the  hurrv  of  debate,  it  should  not  have 
been  perceived,  how  inconsistent  this  general  authority  over  ports, 
as  stated,  is  with  the  admitted  exception  in  case  of  merchants ; 
fin*  it  is  admitted,  that  ^  if  persons  came  here  simply  to  trade,  it 

*  would  be  a  breach  of  Magna  Charta  to  remove  them. '  But  the 
fiurt  is,  that  Hale's  avowed  object  is  to  support  the  contrai*y 
doctrine ;  and  to  prove  ^  que  la  mer  soit  ouverte,'  is  the  general 
principle;  while  m  this  oration,  the  instances  of  particular  in« 
nibitions,  which  Hale  enumerates,  are  strangely  converted  into 
the  general  rule.  Hale's  express  limitation  is  ^  great  persons 
^  of  a  foreign  realm ; '  the  original  mandate  specifies  ^  aliquis 

*  magnus '  accordingly,  and  ^et  it  is  quoted  as  applying  to 
foreigners  universal^  !  The  curcumstances  of  his  age  can  alone 
account  for  the  mass  of  minute  learning  which  Hale  has  col- 
lected, and  arranged  in  thb  treatise,  to  repress  those  very  er- 
rors, which  are  now  sought  to  be  revived.  The  decision  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Bates's  case,  and  the  eliaborate  debates  (  A. 
D.  1610)  in  the  Commons,  and  the  petitions  against  preroga^ 
dve  impositions  on  exports  and  imports,  had  rendered  Uie 
principles  in  dispute  of  the  last  importance.  Hale  considers 
this  right  of  opening  or  shutting  the  gates  of  the  realm,  in  re- 
lation first  to  the  peace  and  safety,  and,  2diy,  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  kingdom.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
he  naturally  divides  it  into  what  was  dejacio  actually  done  in 
tfiis  kind,  and  also  into  what  might  be  done  dejure^  as  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  kingdom  then  stood. 

First,  as  to  the  inhibition  of  persons  to  come  into  the  realm 
on  snnntse  of  danger  or  inconvenience ;  thi»,  it  appears,  had 
been  actually  issued  in  the  following  circumstances ;  1.  Againtt 
an  enemy  at  war,  inhibited  by  proclamation,  unless  with  the 
King's  special  license ;  2.  Even  m  times  of  peace  there  were 
many  times  inhibitions  restraining  Great  Persons  of  a  foreign 
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kin^om  to  oome  into  the  realm,  20.  H.  III.  (It  ii  ri<rht  to  re- 
member what  was  pas«iinpf  between  him  and  his  barons  on  thi* 
subject).  When  the  Emperor  came  hither  to  visit  the  King  of 
England,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  ran  into  the  water  with  bis 
drawn  sword,  and  withstood  his  landing,  till  h^  had  got  the 
King's  license  to  arrive;  *•  because  he  was  an  absolute  prince, 

*  and  his  access  might  raise  disturbances  here;'  a  king,  repre- 
senting his  nation,  might  be  too  dangerous  a  visitor — especially 
as  he  brings  over  his  own  law  with  him.  Both  Coke  and 
Vaugban  mention  the  case  from  Fleta,  of  a  robbery  of  some  sil- 
ver dishes  in  Edward  the  lsi*s  house,  whilst  he  was  at  Paris. 
(14-.  Ed.  I.)  There  was  a  dispute  with  the  French  King  and 
Council  about  the  trial  of  the  prisoner ;  but  he  was  convicted 
before  Edward's  steward*  and  executed.  {Fleta,  B.  2,  c.  3.) 
Lord  Ellenborough,  in  Picton's  case,  {^0.  St.  Ir.  899.)  recog- 
nises this  right, — *  By  the  courtesy  of  nations,  if  any  King 

*  should  reside  here,  he  would  have  a  right  to  exercise  criminal 

*  judicature  in  his  own  palace;  but  that  is  a  species  of  criminal 

*  judicature  of  which  the  Court  of  Kinj^'s  Bench  would  be  jea* 
^  lous. '  Such  an  authority  alone  would  make  the  instance  of 
the  person  exercising  it  an  excepted  case,  and  Coke  treats  it  as 
such  accordingly;  for  he  considers  (7.  Co.  22.)  the  King  <^* 
Man  to  be  proved  to  be  absolute  king  of  an  independent  king* 
dom,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  suing  for  a  licetise  ;  *  for  a  monarch 

*  or  absolute  prince  cannot  come  into  England  without  license 

*  of  the  King.'  Among  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  as  re- 
presenting the  country  with  foreign  nations,  none  is  more  undii^- 
puted  than  that  of  sending  and  receivmg  ambassadors.     H.  VII, 

*  that  wise  and  politic  King  would  not  all  his  time  suffer  leiger 

*  ambassadors  of  any  foreign  king  within  his  realm,  nor  he  any 

*  with  them;  but  upon  occa*<ion  used  ambassadors;'  and  Lord 
Coke  (4.  Inst.  155.)  at  the  same  time  gives  the  reason,—  '  It  is 

*  to  be  observed,  that  until  later  days  no  ambassador  came  into 

*  this  realm  before  he  had  a  safe-conduct ;  for  as  no  King  can 

*  come  into  this  realm  without  a  license,  or  safe-conduct,  so  np 
^  pro -rex,  which  representeth  a  king's  person,  can  do  it.' 
He  refers,  in  the  margin,  to  the  case  of  the  Pope's  legate,  men- 
tioned below,  who  came  within  this  exception  also. 

Now  nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  can  prove  mc^re  forcibly  the  gene- 
ral rule,  than  the  existence  of  these  exceptions,  and  their  being 
treated  and  received  as  such.  Upon  9.  H.  VI.  when  safe-conduct 
was  granted  to  an  Irishman  to  come  to  the  presence  of  the  King 
^nd  Council,  Cotton  remarks,  '  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  to  this 
i  time,  and  long  after,  there  came  no  embassador  into  tl)i? 
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'  realm  before  he  had  the  like  safe -conduct  *  There  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  noting  thij  as  peculiar  to  ambassadors,  if  it  were  the 
general  rule  applying  to  all  aliens  whatever.  The  perfect  im- 
punity of  an  ambassador  from  all  proceedings,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  indeed  is  a  doctrine  which  John  Bull  appears  to  have 
admitted  very  reluctantly.  This  honourable  spy  is  authoriz- 
ed, not  only  to  tell  lies  for  the  gootl  of  his  country,  but  what- 
ever debts  he  may  contract,  or  crimes  he  may  commit,  the  law 
of  nations  makes  him  answerable  for  them  nowhere  but  at 
home.  All  the  learning  upon  the  subject  is  collected  5.  jS7.  7V. 
462;  and,  though  Elizabeth  hanged  Story,  anvbassador  from 
Spain,  and  Cromwell  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  the  quasi  ambassador 
from  Portugal,  it  seems  now  a^rreed,  that  an  ambassador  must 
be  sent  home,  and  satisfaction  demanded  of  his  master.  3.  The 
only  other  instance  of  restrained  inhibition  mentioned  by  Hale, 
is  that  of  the  Pope's  agents  bringing  bulls,  &c. ;  besides  the 
case  15.  H.  III.,  whose  reign  was  one  tumult.  In  1.  H.  VII. 
foL  10,  Chief- Justice  Hussey  mentions  the  case,  in  time  of 
Ed.  IV.  of  a  legate  from  the  Pope  (whom  Cotton  regards  as 
an  ambassador  also)  being  at  Calais  to  come  into  England, 
where  it  was  resolved,  in  full  council,  before  the  Lords  and 
Judges,  that  he  should  not  have  license  to  come  into  England, 
unless  he  would  take  an  oath  at  Calais,  that  he  would  bring  no- 
thing with  him  that  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  King  and  his 
Crown.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  too,  that,  by  16.  R.  II.  c.  5, 
whoever  procures  at  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  bulls,  &c.  which 
touch  the  King,  his  Crown,  or  realm,  shall  be  attached  by  their 
bodies  to  answer  to  the  King  or  his  council,  or  have  process  of 
premwiire.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  seek  to  reduce  what  passed 
in  the  Star-Chamber  to  any  principle,  the  case  of  the  Abbot  of 
the  Cistertians,  2.  H.  VIII.  as  mentioned  in  Hudson's  Treatise 
on  the  Star-Chamber  (2.  ColL  Jurid.  139.),  is  probably  refer-^ 
able  to  this  head. 

As  to  the  inhibition  of  persons,  then,  how  does  the  argument 
stand,  upon  the  authority  of  a  name  so  deservedly  entitled  to  rc^ 
spect,  as  that  of  Hale?  If  there  had  been  any  general  rule,  a  single 
sentence  would  have  been  given,  and  would  have  sufficed.  But 
two  classes  of  cases  are  set  out— one  of  great  personages,  the  ex* 
ample  under  which  is  *  the  Emperor, '  and  the  reason  ass»igned 
*  because  he  is  an  absolute  Prince; '  the  other  of  Pope's  agents-, 
bringing  bulls  and  interdictions,  arms  more  formidable  than 
any  secular  prince  could  wield.  We  have  thrown  in  by  way  of 
collateral  authority  Coke's  Notice,  that  the  former  was  an  ex* 
option  at  common  law,  and  statute  after  statute  bad  beei^ 
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pMSed  in  riddance  of  the  latter.  Wherefore  then  should  we  be 
wise  aboTe  i^rhat  is  written  ?  What  possible  reason  can  be  sug-« 
gtaiedf  why  a  general  power  should  be  understood,  when  a 
mnited  one  alone  is  expressed,  and  when  the  reason  as  given  is 
coextensive  only  with  the  limit  as  assigned  ?  What  is  become  of 
the  old  maxim,  Emreuio  unius  est  exclusio  aUeriuSy  that  it  is  to 
be  rejected  here?  No  rule  is  so  well  proved  by  the  exception^ 
as  one  of  this  description,  where  the  exception  is  distinct,  and 
stands  upon  grounds  intelligible  and  ascertained.  Assuredly 
the  principle  cannot  be  carried  beyond  them,  otherwise  they 
cease  to  be  exceptions,  -and  a  genend  rule  is  extorted  from  the 
yert  argument  which  disclaims  one.  Is  it  credible  that  a  writer^ 
gatnering  up  with  infinite  labour  the  detail  of  such  a  preroga- 
tive^ should  stop  short  in  this  manner  by  an  omission,  resem- 
Uing  that  of  the  strolling  company,  which  acted  the  play,  but 
fefil  out  the  character  of  Hamlet  ?  Had  Hale  reasoned  after  this 
fiMhion,  his  word  would  not  have  been  at  this  day  law ;  but^ 
when  we  recollect  whom  he  understood  by  merchants^  there  can 
be  BO  doubt  of  his  meaning;  it  coincides  precisely  with  Coke's^ 

*  that  any  subject  being  in  league  may  come  into  the  realm 

*  without  a  license. '  Is  it  common  sense,  then,  or  indeed  common 
lionesty,  to  hold  up  as  the  rule,  what  turns  out  to  be  only  two 
fragments  of  it,  and  to  hang  out  to  strangers  false  lights,  which 
nust  mislead  ?  What  would  a  foreigner,  who  was  neither  abso« 
lute  Prince  nor  Pope^s  agent,  understand  by  such  a  passage  ? 
Where  could  an  inquiring  stranger  seek  for  information  but  in 
these  depositories  of  learning  and  of  justice  ?  or  must  Uie  oracles 
of  aocient  law  be  dumb  under  the  new  dispensation  of  modern 
prophets  ? 

6.  Magna  Charta^  as  a  last  resource,  has  been  put  to  the  rack,, 
and  compelled  to  speak  their  language.  It  is  rather  a  bold 
BEiancenvre  thus  at  once  to  play  througn  the  trump,  and  return 
their  adversaries  lead.  In  blackstone's  Commentaries  {BL 
Comm.  Vol.  I.  260.)  the  article  in  question  is  quoted  in  these 
words,  *  All  merchants,  (unless  publicly  prohibited  before  hand) 

*  shall  have  safe-conduct  to  depart  from,  to  come  into,  to  tarry 

*  in,  and  to  go  through  England,  for  the  exercise  of  merchan- 

*  dise,  without  any  unreasonable  imposts,  except  in  time  of  war; 

*  and,  if  a  war  breaks  out  between  us  and  their  country,  they 
^  shall  be  attached  (if  in  England)  without  harm  of  body,  or 

*  goods,  till  the  King,  or  his  chief  justiciary  be  informed  how 

*  our  merchants  are  treated  in  the  land  with  which  we  are  at 
'  war;  and,  if  ours  be  secure  in  that  land,  tliey  shall  be  secure 
^  in  ours»'    It  forms  the  30th  elause  9.  H.  3.  and  is  a  mere 
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transcript  of  the  ^^^th  of  the  charter,  granted  in  tjie  1st  year  of. 
his  reign,  which  also  is  copied  word  foi:  word  from  the  41s* 
daase  of  the  charter  of  King  John;  all  founded  upon  the  Slst 
paragraph  of  the  articuli  cart®  regis  Johannis.  {Blaekstrme*s 
Mag.  GkartOj  p.  6.  22.  42.  71.)  The  only  variation  which  ex- 
ists between  this  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  as  translated  in  Che 
Commentaries,  and  that  printed  in  the  copy  of  the  charter  is, 
that  in  his  translation  he  adopts  the  phrase,  they  shall  have 
*  safeHXinduct'  to  depart;  whereas  in  tne  text  of  the  charter^ 
which  he  prints,  he  keeps  to  the  old  form,  which  has  roa 
through  all  the  preceding  charters,  and  the  articles  of  John, 
^  free  passage, ' — habeant  salvum  et  securum  exire,  &c.t  and  he 
puts  in  amongthe  varise  lectiones  in  the  note,  conductinn  eidre. 
A«  77.  W.  This  clearly  shows,  that  the  difference  is  only  in 
die  form  of  expression,  but  that  the  meaning  is  the  same;  and 
14.  E.  Sd.  c  2.,  which  Hakewell  calls  a  mere  declaration  of 
Magna  Charta,  might  have  been  passed  to  meet  this  verr 
question,  though  it  never  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  imagi- 
nation  of  any  one  before  our  time.  The  words  are  *  whereas 
^  it  is  contained  in  the  Great  Charter,  that  all  merchants  shett 
^  have  ii^e^onductj  &c^  we  grant,  that  all  merchants,  denizensy 
^  and  forreins  may  freely  pass^ '  &c.  Coke  accordingly  describes 
the  right  of  alien  subjects  to  be,  not  to  come  wkh  safe^cdnduU^ 
but  to  come  withotd  license.  The  words  ^  unless  before  pub« 
lickly  prohibited,'  are  not  in  the  charter  of  John ;  they  are  in- 
troduced in  that  of  1.  H.  3.  The  use,  however,  now  attempted 
to  be  made  of  them,  is  not  new.  The  Exchequer  decision  on 
the  case  of  impositions,  already  mentioned,  set  tne  Commons  cf 
England  upon  inquiry.  The  Crown  lawyers  there  insisted, 
that  the  words,  '  except  they  be  prohibited,  they  shall  have  frae 
^  passage  without  paying  toll,'  implied,  that  if  they  were  prohi- 
bited uiey  might  be  compelled  to  pay  impositions.  The  ^de* 
bate  turned  on  this  very  sentence ;  and  if  it  is  now  to  be  under- 
stood, as  merely  of  the  King's  pleasure  in  respect  to  passage,  it 
ought  then  to  have  been  so  received  in  respect  to  impositions; 
but  the  result  of  the  profound  Parlianlentary  discussions  cf 
1610,  has  deckled  this  controversy  the  other  way;  it  brought 
on  the  tonnage  and  poundage  act  of  1640 ;  and  after  the  Res- 
toration (12.  C  2d.  c.  4.),  the  enactment  is  expressly  assigned 
as  law^  because  no  rates  can  be  imposed  upon  merchandise  im- 
ported or  exported  by  subjects  or  Aliens,  but  by  common  coo- 
sent  in  Parliament.  Thus  was  this  public  prohibition  ruled  by 
the  Legislature  to  be  ^  common  consent  in  Parliament ; '  and 
this  construction  was  established  by  the  researches  of  that  age, 
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vliicli  flourishe<l  above  all  others  in  constitutitmal  learningy 
when  the  law  had  not  yet  assumed  its  tendency  towards  be- 
coming a  trade,  rather  than  a  profession ;  when  Spelmaa 
Prynne,  Selden,  Whitelocke,  and  others,  acquired  for  their 
names  an  inheritance  of  glory,  which  may  perhaps  outlast  the 
fortunes  of  some  of  their  successors. 

The  adoption  of  the  opposite  doctrine  was  indeed  made  a 
special  ground  of  impeachment  against  the  ship-money  judges  : 
And  the  Legislature  has  since  solemnly  precluded  it.  When,  in 
1766,  on  a  crisis  admitted  by  all,  and  in  the  very  jaws  of  famine, 
an  embargo  was  laid  on  the  exportation  of  wheat  by  proclama- 
tion, even  LiOrd  Mansfield  shrunk  from  the  prerogative  :  an  ex  • 
press  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  as  well  for  those  who  advised 
this  species  of  public  prohibition,  as  those  who  acted  under  it ; 
and  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the  act,  *  that  the  embargo  could 

*  not  be  justified  by  law. '  The  frequency  and  importance  of 
this  great  constitutional  question  must  have  compelled  Lord  Coke 
to  come  to  a  serious  consideration  of  it,  and  to  a  positive  conclu- 
sion :  And  his  conclusion  accordingly  is,  *  this  prohibition  is  in- 

*  tendable  of  merchants,  strangers  m  amitie  (for  the  act  provideth 

*  afterwards  for  merchant  enemies),  and  therefore  the  prohibition 

*  intended  by  this  act  must  be  by  the  common  or  public  coun* 

*  sel  of  the  realm,  that  is,  by  act  of  Parliament  '  (2.  Inst. 
57  &  60.) ;  and,  again,  '  no  imposition  can  be  set  without  as- 

*  sent  of  Parliament  on  any  stranger. '  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
quotes  and  adopts  Coke's  construction  in  bis  very  words,  {De 
I^Qrttbus  90.),  and  applies  it  also  (L  P.  C.  93.),  as  does  Coke, 
to  all  Grangers  "whattver  resident  in  England.  The  matter,  in 
short,  has  never  been  seriously  questioned  by  any  one  deserving 
the  name  of  a  lawyer :  and,  though  our  ancestors  from  time  to 
time  made  no  scruple  of  passing  temporary  acts  against  aliens  a« 
occasions  arose,  yet,  if  Magna  Charta  is  with  us  what  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  at  Rome  (almost  the  carmen  necessarium)  the  mean- 
ing of  Magna  Charta,  as  received  by  the  people  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  is,  we  think,  now  beyond  dispute;  and  there 
is  at  least  that  respect  owing  to  antiquity,  that  something  like  a 
case  should  be  made  out  before  one  of  its  most  sacred  provi- 
sions is  tlirown  aside,  as  coarse  and  massive  lumber,  fit  only 
for  fire-wood  in  these  politer  days.  They  get  little,  it  appears^ 
by  seeking  '  the  lion  in  his  den  to  beard  him  there. ' 

7.  Profisdonal  Authcnities.  *  We  shall  be  excused  from  an  in- 

*  If  knowledge  is  power,  so  is  character ;  and  accordingly  all  pub- 
lic men  are  obliged  to  keep  together  a  decent  sort  of  reputation^  a9 
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qairy  into  the  compRrotive  merit  ol  political  opinions  fi^iven  in 
V^x\\Biaenl  pendetUt  lite :  But  in  a  case  of  such  dignity  and  im* 
portance  as  a  branch  of  tbe  Prerogative  Royal,  evidence  oi  a 
rij^ht  can  never  be  a  matter  oi  much  conjecture  and  research. 
This  is  an  htroic  subject,  which  could  never  perish,  ^  illachryma- 
*  bile  nocte,  caret  quia  vate  sacro. '  If  the  earliest  sages  of 
English   Law  took  the  trouble  of  narrating  the  King's  rights 

part  of  their  stock  in  trade.  The  world  naturally  abates  something 
of  the  personal  security  it  otherwise  requires,  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  situation  is  supposed  to  raise  a  presumption  in  their  favour ; 
and  political  lax/^rrs  in  this  manner  are  enabled  to  come  into  the 
market,  not  merely  on  their  own  individual  resources,  but  upon  the 
general  credit  of  the  profession.  We  fear,  however,  that  this  is 
sooaetimes  abused  ;  and  we  are  sure  there  are  few  weaknesses  which 
the  country  has  a  greater  interest  in  proscribing  than  that  servile 
ambition  which  can  not  only  set  its  learuing  up  to  sale,  but  make  use 
of  its  professional  integrity  to  enhance  the  terms  of  the  bargain. 
Blackstooe*s  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  Middlesex  Election,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, almost  justifies  the  burning  invective  of  Junius;  and 
though,  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  there  are  generally  means  for 
correcting  such  aberrations,  in  the  case  of  the  law  Lords^  these  are 
in  great  part  wanting.  Besides,  where  the  legal  knowledge  lies,  as 
at  present,  all  on  one  side  of  the  House,  they  can  tasily  keep  their 
opponent  at  arms  length  by  some  technical  guard,  or  cover  them* 
seKes  with  broad  assertion  as  with  a  shield.  Besides,  it  is  not  mere- 
ly that  chey  bring  into  the  field  a  preponderance  of  learning.  They 
are,  or  have  been,  Judges;  and  a  natural  association  connects  the 
principles  of  their  judicial  conduct,  and  the  reputation  which  they 
and  their  brethren  have  in  that  character  so  honourably  maintained, 
with  any  opinion,  especially  a  legal  one,  which  they  may  elsewhere 
deliver.  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  this  combination  of  the  Judge 
and  the  Politician  bring:)  out  practically  such  a  result  as  can  justUy 
any  prepossessions  in  its  favour.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  at  once 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  principle  we  think  more  valuable  than 
the  complete  separation  of  the  legislative  and  the  judicial  functions. 
Wheresoever  necessity  or  circumstances  have  introduced  an  excep- 
tion, and  mixed  up  the  two  together,  it  has  been  to  the  injury  of  both,— - 
although  the  poUtician  has  generally  sufFc red  infinitely  more  than  the 
judge.  The  temptation  to  lay  down  the  law  loosely  in  Parliament,  and 
to  borrow  on  the  judicial  capacity  for  the  benefit  of  the  political  side  of 
the  account,  is,  it  seems,  more  than  ordinary  virtue  can  withstand.  We 
will  mention  one  or  two  modern  instances.  The  '  Letter  U[>on  Libels,' 
drawn  up,  it  is  said,  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  their  times, 
thus  observes  upon  the  indictment  of  Mr  Webb,  the  Solicitor  for  the 
Treasury,  for  parjury,  and  upon  Lord  Mahtfitld's  declaratiou  re- 
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to  erery  Roman  coin  which  is  tnrned  up  l^  a  plougbbojr,  and 
of  appropriating  every  sturgeon  that  might  be  caught  upon  oar 
coast  in  equitable  proportion,  the  head  unto  th^  king*  and  the 
tail  unto  the  queen,  we  must  surely  find  in  Siamtorde,  Fil2« 
berbert,  the  Register,  or  in  some  of  our  several  text-booksy 
treatises,  or  abridgements,  this  powerful  prerogative  announced 

tpecting  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,     '  After  such  an  acquittal,  what 

*  should  one  think  of  a  judge  who  should,  in  a  public  assembly,  wan- 

*  tonly  and  unnecessarily  mention  this  case,  and  declare  there  was 
f  not  the  least  colour  or  pretence  for  the  prosecution  ?    What  tha 

*  attorney  may  say,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  I  would  never  af^* 

*  wards,  for  my  own  part,  give  such  judge  eredit  for  a  fact  he  should 

*  advance  upon  his  own  testimony  only,  however  glad  I  might  be  to 
^  hear  hts  reasoning  upon  any  subject  whatever ;  for  ingenuity  is  one 
^  thing,  and  simple  testimony  another;  and  *'  plain  truth  (I  take  it) 
**  needs  no  flowers  of  speech.  *' 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  Bishop  Watson  (p.  22 1 )  con- 
tains the  judgment  of  persons  no  le^s  distinguished  upon  the  legt^liva 
mancDuvring  of  Lord  Thurlow.  The  debate  spoken  of  was  on  the 
Regency.     '  The  Chancel  loc,  in  his  reply,  boldly  asserted,  that  ha 

*  perfectly  well  remembered  the  passage  I  had  quoted  from  Grotius, 

*  and  that  it  solely  respected  natural,  but  was  inapplicable  to  civi), 

*  rights*     Lord  Loughborough,  the  first  time  I-saw  him  after  the  de- 

*  bate,  assured  me  that,  before  he  went  to  sleep  that  night,  he  had 
'  looked  into  Grotius,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  Chancel* 

*  lor,  in  contradicting  me,  had  presumed  on  the  ignorance  of  the 

*  House,  and  that  my  quotation  was  perfectly  correct     What  ml* 

*  serable  shlAs  do  gr^at  men  submit  to  in  supporting  their  parties  I 

*  The  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  an  able  and  upright  judge ;  but,  at 
.'  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  domineering  and  in* 

*  sincere.    It  was  said  of  him,  that,  in  the  Cabinet,  he  opposed  everj 

*  thing,  proposed  nothing,  and  was  ready  to  support  any  thing.  I 
'  remember  Lord  Camden's  saying  to  me  one  night,  when  the  Chaa* 

*  cellor  was  speaking  contrary,  as  I  thought,  to  his  o?m  conviction^ 
^  There  now,  I  could  not  do  that ;  he  is  supporting  what  he  doee 
^'  net  believe  a  word  of!  '* 

We  have  already  noticed  Lord  Ellenborough's  strange  misrepre* 
sentation  concerning  the  petition,  18.  £d.  I. ;  and  we  can  well  ima- 
gine the  condensed  and  apothegmatical  indignation  with  which  h^ 
would  have  crushed,  as  under  a  rock,  the  counsel  who  had  sought  ta 
impose  such  a  garbled  statement  upon  him  in  his  own  court*  Even 
the  present  Chancellor,  we  think,  has  not  been  quite  unaffected  by 
the  double  character  he  has  been  obliged  to  bear — and  though  the 
subject  is  not  a  grateful  one,  we  subjoin  two  instances  arising  on  this 
very  question  of  the  Alien  Act. 
-  1.  Not  satisfied  with  the  cooperation  of  the  living,  be  was  pleased 
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or  utmiicd.  It  nmt  be  eilber  giiFcil  I^  tUlote,  or  be  pn^  mnd 
IMtfoel  of  the  comraon  hmr*^-4bat  is,  600  years  old  8t  leatt :  It 
cannol  rise  op  of  to>day  and  of  itself  like  Adam,  full  grown  at 
its  birtb.  Mo  statute^  however,  is  pretended,  exprew  or  implied; 
«nd  for  l^ol  authority,  in  proof  of  a  common  law  prerogative 
OS  moient  as  Richard  !•,  his  Majesty's  ministers^  with  a  oom^ 
placency  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired,  reGsr  ns,  as 


(Parlianeotary  Debates,  34, 1065),  in  1816,  to  appeal  to  the  aiiUieri»r 
of  the  dead— -a  species  of  witness  who  msy  generally  be  cdled  with 
saf(rty«  '  He  wss  jltiotmy-General  in  179S.  At  that  period  he  had 
'  tiM  honour  of  knowing  many  learned  him,  now  in  their  sepulchrei, 

*  bat  whose  names  woiud  loiw  live ;  and  he  knem  ^  mokb,  whether 

*  they  opposed  the  measure  then  proposed  or  not,  who  denied  that 

*  the  Ku^  had  thefoooer^  wiihaid  the  eanciian  of  ParUamentf  to  pre« 
^  vent  amnsjrmn  itaj^htg  in  the  ooontiy* '  Now,  Mr  Sergeant  Hill 
was  a  learned  aum,  well  known  to  Lord  Eldon,  alive  in  1793,  sod  iti 
his  sepulchre  in  1816.  For  his  learning,  Mr  Hargrave  called  him 
the  Prnrdea  of  bis  day;  and  Lord  Eldon,  within  two  years  of  this 
Bariiawtmiiji  declaration,  leceived  Ins  professional  opinioB  en  a 
poim  befive  the  Court,  with  this  acknowledgmeot  from  the  Bench: 

*  1  loww  Mr  flergcunt  Hill  to  have  been,  wring  many  years,  the 
'  ieet  l&e^fer  in  the  Ungdmn. '  (8.  Swanetont  SS7.  JameSf  «.  Biom)^ 
But  the  Crown  lawyers  had  been  officially  in  the  habit  of  pay** 
ing  a  more  substantial  complfment  to  his  leainhig-'^namely,  that 
of  taking  the  benefit  of  bis  opinion  on  occasional  cpiestions  of  an 
abstract  and  difficult  nature:  And  it  happened  tlMi  the  Solicitor  df 
the  Tieosury  Uid  a  case  before  him,  at  the  dote  ef  1793,  upon  this 
^ery  point  i^  the  prerogative,  at  Uie  precise  moment  in  wh»h  the 
Government,  of  wind)  Lord  0d6n  was  then  the  legal  advisen 
was  meditating  the  experiment,  and  desirous  of  ascertaining  its 
legality.  Now,  what  was  his  anewer?  Serjeant  Hill,  on  this 
case,  so  laid  before  him,  dewied  that  Ae  King  hoe  any  such  powen 
mthnd  the  sanction  ef  Parliament.  The  opinion  is  dated  dw  dose 
of  November  1792.  Parliament  meets  on  the  ISth  of  December  ( 
and  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  as  suggested  in  his  opinion,  is  ob«> 
taioed.  And  it  is  with  express  reference  to  that  diseussion  that  Lord 
Eldon  makes  the  statement  we  fiave  already  quoted  I 

%  The  Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill  was  passed  in  1898,  re* 
poaUng,  in  general  terms,  the  prior  statute,  and  containing  no  clause 
for  the  protection  of  such  interests  in  property  as  had  been  acquiied 
nnder  the  law  m  its  former  state.  Believing  that  it  is  better  to  sdUr 
any  individual  hardship  than  violate  a  general  prindple,  and  know* 
ing  no  prindple  more  sacred  than  that  no  act  affiscting  person  or 
property  should  be  retrospective,  we  were  disposed  to  sympothlsSe 
with  Lord  Eldon  in  his  opposition  to  this  enactment :  and  yet,  even 
with  this  aUowance,  his  language  must  be  thought  strong.    (P.  i}^ 

VOL.  xhiu  NO,  b3*  I 
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<  the  be  mil,  mnd  the  end  all, '  as  much  as  we  need  wish  for,  and 
the  most  that  we  can  obtain, — ^to  a  pocket  opinion  of  Shr  Ed. 
Noithey,  when  Attorney-Oeneral,  A.  D.  1705,  and  to  aline 
and  a  hdf,  slurred  over,  and  without  authority,  in  Blackstone** 
Commentaries,  first  published  1765!  (Bl.  i.  259.)  The  pedi* 
cree,  it  is  confessed^  begins  a  little  late ;  so  late,  that  bad  oM 
Jenkjrnsy  the  year  he  died,  brought  into  court  a  child  of  ten 

7.  neto  S.  1455.)    '  My  Lords, '  says  he,  *  ten  days  ago,  I  believe 

*  this  House  possessed  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  as  the  medi- 

*  ator  between  them  and  the  laws  of  the  country:  if  this  bill  pass  to- 

*  night,  I  hope  in  God  that  this  House  may  still  have  that  good  opi- 

*  nion  ten  days  hence.    But,  to  say  the  least  of  this  measure,  I  con- 

*  sider  it  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  le^al  rgbbery^^^o  help  me  God ! 

*  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  with  you ;  but  I  trust  that  it  will 

*  be  hereaf^  known  that  I  used  ey&tj  means  in  my  power  to  pre- 
^  vent  its  passing  into  a  law. '  Let  us  now  see,  however,  whether 
the  learnt  Lord  acted  up  to  this  principle,,  on  a  question, .  and  a 
very  narrow  one,  of  alienage,  that  occurred  someJittle  time  before. 

By  an  act  of  the  Parlicunent  of  Sootland  (1695),  recognised  by 
five  several  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  all  alien  purchasers  of 
atock  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  to  a  certain  amount,  were  naturalized. 
In  June  (P.  D.  38.  1034)  1818,  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  moved, 
and  carried  an  enactment,  that  all  persons  who  might  have  been  na- 
turalized since  the  preceding  April  under  that  act,  should  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  he  aliens,  whilst  the  alien  act  was  in  force.  Now,  the 
kgal  robbery  which  Lord  Eldon  was  so  soon  afterwards  thus  vehe- 
mently to  reprobate,  consisted  in  this,  that  it  wss  a  deprivation,  by 
subsequent  enactment,  of  a  legal  right  previously  acquired.  Yet 
what  have  we  here?  Parliament  had,  by  a  solemn  statute,  encou- 
raged foreigners  to  take  shares  in  the  bank  by  the  bonut  of  naturali- 
sation :  they  trust  to  the  wprd  of  Parliament:  they  purchase  the 
atock ;  and  then  the  great  Master  of  Equity  himself  brings  forward  a 
proposition  which,  by  its  retrospective  operation,  is  to  tear  from  them, 
py  the  hand  of  law,  those  very  rights  which  the  Isw  had  bribed  thorn 
to  purchase,  and  had  undertaken  to  secure.  Suppose  an  alien,  accept* 
ing  the  faith  of  Parliament,  to  have  invested  his  whole  fortune  in  land 
during  the  month  of  May,  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  would  have 
been,  to  forfeit  it  to  the  crown !  And  what  was  the  great  national  object 
for  which  this  sacrifice  of  a  great  principle  was  volunteered  ?  Neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  getting  a  few  obnoxious  individuals  from  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  law,  back  again  within  the  outlawry  of  the 
Alien  Act !  When  the  Whig  Naturalization  Act  of  foreign  Protes- 
tants was  repealed,  though  it  too  was  done  in  jealousy  and  spleen, 
the  Tory  Ministers  of  Queen  Ann,  with  little  magnanimity  assuredly, 
had  yet  sufficient  sense  of  shame  not  to  meddle  with  the  privUeges 
irtuci  had  already  been  conferred.    Even  that  base  sacrifice  to  po- 
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years  old  as  witnass  to  his  birtb-entry  in  the  parish  register,  it 
would  not  have  been  a  more  ridiculous  contradiction.  If,  in 
ordinary  cases,  it  is  conclusive  against  a  legal  right,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  in  existence  bv  which  it  can  be  proved,  it  is  so 
anphatically  in  this:  For  the  king's  prerogative  is  not  only 
limited  to  points  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  society, 
but,  as  Blackstone  (Bl.  i.  2S7.)  elsewhere  states  (though  in  this 

pular  dduaion  and  malignity,  the  repeal  of  the  Jew  Bill,  was  not  an- 
tedated. (P.  D.S8. 127S).  Well  then  might  Romilly  exclaim,  <  A  thing 
'  so  extravagant,  so  contrary  to  all  law,  so  completely  in  violation  of  all 
'  justice,  was  never  thought  of  before  the  time  of  the  noble  Lord  and 

*  his  colleagues :  and  what  was  worse  was,  that  it  emanated  from 

*  chat  branch  of  the  legislature  which  was  the  supreme  court  /of  jus- 
'  tice  in  the  country,  tluit  it  proceeded  from  men  who  filled  the  highest 

*  judicial  offices,  who  took  an  oath  to  administer  justice  with  impart 

*  tiality ! ' 

When  such  contradictions  appear  in  the  political  determinations 
of  a  judge,  who  in  bis  office  is  bound  to  consistency,  the  public 
ought  to  be  on  their  guard  against  confounding  two  characters 
which  are  unfortunately  distinct.  The  same  mind  which  may  be  dis- 
eased with  that  last  judicial  infirmity — the  being  more  skilful  in  rais- 
ing doubts  than  in  removing  them — must  not  always  be  supposed  pe^ 
culiarly  safe  when  it  is  found  positive  in  a  political  decision.  If  Lord 
Eldon  does  in  Court,  and  out  of  Court,  really  dedicate  to  the  pro* 
fessional  duties  of  his  high  office  that  attention  and  fixed  energy 
which  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand,  then  he  has  no  moral  cause 
of  reproach,  (beyond  that  of  so  long  discouraging  all  improvement 
in  the  system,  till  we  come  to  the  alternative,  that  either  it  or  the 
judge  must  be  condemned),  for  the  misery  in  which  hundreds  of  fa- 
milies have  struggled — bankrupts,  creditors,  and  claimants  of  every 
description, — whilst  their  property  has  been  wasting  away  to  a  skele- 
ton under  the  exhausting  process  of  his  Court.  It  is  not  enough 
that»  once  or  twice  in  twenty  years,  a  Lord  Chancellor  by  domestic 
perusals  of  the  pleadings,  may  succeed  in  putting  a  cause  in  a  differ- 
ent and  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  which  the  parties  owii 
counsel  and  accredited  agent  had  lefl  it.  Life  is  not  long  ejiough  for 
an  eternal  and  rambling  search  after  this  transcendental  justice :  we 
must  put  up  with  a  less  degree  of  certainty,  especially  if  the  insur- 
ance duty  IS  thus  to  be  reused  nearly  to  the  valine  of  the  stake,  ancjl 
the  price  at  which  this  occasional  triumph  is  to  be  purchased,  is  al- 
most a  denial  of  their  rights  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  Uie 
law  of  property,  it  matters  little  comparatively  what  the  law  is,  so 
that  its  rule  be  certain,  and  its  decision  speedy  :  and  no  worse  cha^ 
ractcr  can  be  given  of  it,  than  that  its  principal  court  administers  sq 
refined  an  equity,  that  it  rather  resembles  an  invention  by  whicl^ 
pe<^le  are  kept  out  of  their  estates,  th^  an  active  practical  institu- 
tion for  puttme  them  in  possession.     Again,  we  are  aware  tliat 
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instance  he  has  not  a  Uule  wandered  from  hb  pruKij4e)«  is  alsa 
limited  by  boands  ceruin  and  notorioua. 

Sir  Ed.  Northey  was  asked  by  the  Board  of  Trade*  whether 
Queen  Anne  might  not  direct  Jesuists  or  Jloniiah  priests  to  be 
turned  out  of  Maryland  ?  He  answers^  *  I  am  or  opinion^  if 
*  the  Jesuits  or  priests  be  aliens,  not  macie  denizen^  or  natu* 
<  i^ized,  that  her  M^esty  may,  by  law,  conpel  them  to  depart/ 
{C&cdmer^s  Opinions,  I  26.)  Now  this,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a 
bare  opmion,  without  a  rag  of  argummtwof  aMtboritjr  or  its  back  s 
and,  such  as  it  is,  was  to  be  aeted  upon,  if  at  aU,  in  a  pUce  na 
more  convevsant  with  the  strict  letter  of  English  law,  than 
Marylsod  was  120  years  ago,  and  on  parsons  who  were  not 
likely  to  criticise  iu  legality,  when  they  were  certainly  subject, 
as  Popish  priests  under  11.  W.  IIL,  to  Imprisonnent  for  life. 
Even  acts  of  Parliament  aflbcting  only  our  colonies,  although 
pnbli&ha]  In  the  bee  of  day,  are  not  the  very  places  where  we 
should  seek  for  the  British  constitution.  The  fespqnsa  prudeti" 
iurn^  under  certain  circumstance  are  entitled  to  great  weight ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  dangeroi|s,  than  that  Crowu  oi^cers 
should  tbuf  be  intrusted  with  the  nieans  of  making  for  each 
oUier  their  own  law.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  (/*,  D.  3*.  445.) 
prptested  iigainst  producii^  9uch  ppinions,  given  ^  the  instance 


^  Fools  pish  ii|  where  angels  fear  to  tread  \  *  and  that  Lord  Eidon  is 
entitled  to  every  allowance  for  irresolutiony  which  great  learning  and 
great  ingenuity  can  claim.  Like  Cbitlingworth,  he  may  be  too  subtle 
for  his  subjecL  But  we  rou^t  lament  the  timidity  which  has  almost 
always  narrowed  down  every  judgment,  to  the  minutest  point  on  which 
it  could  be  possibly  rested ;  which  has  avoided  establishing  principles, 
but  prefers  riding  off  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and 
which  has  put  so  many  limitations,  exceptions,  and  parentheses,  to 
the  point  tiiat  is  at  last  decided,  that  the  use  of  the  ludgments,  as 

Srecedents  whh  posterity,  will  not  bear  a  due  proportion  with  their 
itrinsic  merit — ^whilst  the  seeds  of  another  Chancery  suit  seem  sown 
In  every  sentence  that  we  read. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  atmosphere  of  reserve  and 
doubt  which  overhangs  the  Court  of  Chanicery,  our  astonishment  is, 
to  see  it  so  suddenly  clear  away  in  the  House  of  Lords  i  An  entirely 
new  character  comes  there  upon  the  boards.  £neas«  entering  Carthage 
under  a  cloud,  and  ^neas  pious,  prosperous,  and  laying  down  the 
law  at  Alba,  are  not  more  different  persons.  There  is  a  Scotch  law- 
book  called  Dirleton*s  Doubts ;  of  which  it  was  said,  that  his  Doubts 
were  better  than  other  people's  Certainties  ;-^and  though  we  cannot 
admire  scruples  which  paralyze  jystice,  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
preferring  any  judicial  doubts  whatever,  to  such  political  cerlaintitS 
§s  those  y^\\^^  ^\\k\)  we  !iaveK:omp3red  them. 
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of  mhHke#%  «•  smliBtffiiM  on  ^i«M  MMritd^^  Under 

Mcb  •  praotioei  he  saidy  *  It  would  not  be  difficalt^  by  mnseeking 

*  ckc  repoKiuirieB  of  the  Secreury  of  Gtate,  mid  of  the  Conncii  o& 

*  fioe,  t6  find  atlihority  for  the  most  dangerous  doctrines.'  8if 
J.  Ha«rie9(0.  ».  TV.  7M.  himself  Sdlidtor^eneral  to  W.  III.)f 
in  Ins  TOnMriff  on  CoUedge's  trial,  does  not  enooorage  as  to 
frtaae  much  i^anee  on  the  private  opinions  of  Counsel,  *  espe- 

*  daily  of  King's  Oounsel,  who  are,  or  at  least  behave  them-* 

*  sei^rei^  OS  if  they  were  parties.  *  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (P.  £K 
f^.  *68.)i  in  the  same  debate  (A.  D.  i816)i  compared  tbeiw 
saceesaive  assertions  Of  mere  opinion,  giving  neidier  principle 
m  ti^fiff^  tor  the  muHiplication  of  nothing  by  nothing;  while  he 
admitted^  that  the  juctoment  of  a  court,  even  a  ^gle  judgment^ 
was  in  itself  some  evioence  of  law.  Now,  it  happens,  that  two 
years  previous  to  this  discussion  (A.  D.  1814),  such  a  judgm^it 
{Shw^^M  Madras  Reports^  %.  M6.  B.  v.  Simons)  had  been  ob- 
tftined  in  a  quarter  of  the  world  not  supposed  the  most  favouN 
aiiie  to  libertf ,  and  wliere  a  power  of  thk  description  mt^h^  if 
annf  where,  mder  our  present  tenure  of  the  country,  be  re« 
quired*  Certain  Ocmi  priests  had  been  apprehended  within  thtf 
territory  of  Madras  by  the  Ooremment  in  Council,  for  the 

Sirpoae  of  beufig  sent  away«;  they  moved  the  Supreme  Comt 
r  s  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ;  the  prerogative  was  stoutly  and 
learnedly  maintained  by  Sir  S.  Toller,  Advocate-Oenend  |  but 
the  Court,  consisting  of  Sir  T.  Strange,  Sir  J.  Nenlrbolt,  and 
Sir  F.  Maenaghten,  unanimously  determined  that  there  was  no 
such  prerogative  existing  in  India.  Their  criticism  upon  Black-» 
slone,  and  the  general  line  of  their  observations,  show  also  very 
satisfocCxirily  ttieir  judicial  opinion,  that  there  is  no  such  pre« 
HMntive  at  all. 

The  passage  in  the  Commentaries  has  been  so  repeatedly 
raferred  to,  &at  it  is  almost  pulvmxed  under  the  foet  of  the' 
ooariMtants.  It  was  natural,  that,  finding  nothing  to  their 
purpose  in  any  text  writ^  of  a  previous  age,  th^  shooM- 
make  the  most  of  the  ^  God-send'  of  so  respectable  a  name; 
bot  fortunately  Blackstone  has  not  left  us  to  the  indefinite 
presomptkms  which  the  legal  services  he  has  conferred  tipon 
the  public  by  his  excellent  work  would  rmse  in  favour  of  any 
ophnon  he  let  drop.  He  has  quoted  no  andhority^  but  reUee 
on  reasons^  the  le^  strength  of  which  every  one  can  examine. 
The  reasons  are  oompounaed  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  of 
safe*conduct.  Considering  the  different  objectsof  a  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  of  a  chapter  <h  Prerogative,  we 
have  already  lamented  the  inattention  which  could  adopt  Poi^ 
fendorf  as  an  authority  for  the  powars  reserved  by  the  law  of 
England  to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Crown;    Our  sur- 
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prise  is  no  fess  at  tlie  unwarrantable  adnttttaga  which  is  taken 
of  the  generality  of  the  term  Safe-Conducty  where  different 
meanings  of  the  same  .word  are  all  mixed  toother,  matters  of 
right  witli  matters  of  favour,  and,  as  in  the  antient  syllogisms, 
things  in  no  less  contradiction  with  each  odier  than  war  and 
peace,  are  passed  under  the  delusion  of  one  common  name* 
Blackstone  often  fences  a  little  loose ;  but  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  whole  page  in  Question  is  put  together  is  extreme. 
The  last  paragraph  woola  give  a  dbpensing  power,  and  the 
immediate  proposition  is  stated  broadly,  without  any  distinc-* 
tion  between  the  case  of  merchants  and  others ;  and  the  power^ 
as  he  describes  it,  sc.  pf  sending  home,  includes  not  only  the 
right  of  deportation,  but  that  also  of  surrender,  both  of  which 
are  univen^ly  abandoned.  His  attention  was  evidently  never 
drawn  to  the  difficulties  of  the  doctrine  which  he  was  throwing 
out  in  this  inconclusive  and  unqualified  manner;  he  passed 
hastily  on  to  other  subjects;  and  the  best  excoae  for  the 
doud  which  he  left  on  this,  must  be  found  in  the  great  im- 
probability, that  on  a  point  which  had  lain  dormant  for  coitu- 
vies,  thisse  few  words  of  his  at  the  comer  of  a  sentence  should 
ever  be  of  the  least  importance. 

Looking  at  the  date  of  these  (opinions,  the  only  two  which 
have  been  produced,  both  given  since  the  Revolution,  at  a 
period  during  which  no  such  practice  was  prevailing,  we 
felt  at  a  loss  to  imagine  whence  the  notion  nad  been  dep- 
rived. Such  an  error  was  not  likely  to  be  the  original  inven* 
tion  of  lawyers  of  their  age;  it  must  have  floated  down  to  them 
on  some  tradition ;  and  by  selecting  the  proper  era  of  uncon^ 
stiluiional  history  for  oar  search,  we  had  at  last  the  ideasure  of 
discovering  the  father  of  their  church.  He  is  precisely  the  saint 
under  whom  we  slu^uld  have  wished  a  heresy,  so  full  of  cruelty 
vod  despotism,  to  make  its  first,  and,  we  should  have  beeped,  its 
last  appearance.  It  is  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Chief  Jnstiee 
J^eries  himself  I  In  the  era  of  monopoUes  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  attained  letiei^patent  for  securing  to  Uiem  the  sole 
traJe  of  the  East  Indies ;  a  confirmation  of  wis  charter  was  not 
purchased  from  Parliament  till  10.  W.  III. ;  meantime  its  le- 
gality was  disputed  by  interlopers,  or  free  traders,  and  a  suit 
was  brought  against  Mr  Sandys  for  trading  thither  without  a 
license.  This  question  was  first  argued  for  die  Company  by  Holt» 
on  the  footing,  that  the  Crown  has  a  right  to  restrain  a  trade 
with  infidekf  as  perpetual  enemies^  except  to  those  of  its  subjects 
whom  it  can  trust;  afterwards  by  Finch,  that  the  King  might 
restrain  all  trade,  by  a  total  prohibition  of  any  commerce  with 
any  forei^  nation ;  and,  ^lastly,  by  Sir  R.  Sawyer,  that  the 
common  Taw  permitted  trade  with  alien  friends,  subject  cmly  to 
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the  King^s  expresi  prohibition^  but  that  wifh  respect  to  ittfidek^ 
and  aKen  enemies,  the  common  law  was  a  prohibttton  itself,  in 
which  case  trade  cannot  be  managed  but  by  King's  license; 
to  round  his  argomtint  he  adds,  <  Besides  the  restraining  or 

*  calling  back  his  own  subjects,  the  common  law  intrusts  to  the 
<  King  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  with  the  prerogative  of  in»- 
^hibiting  and  remanding  aliens. '  (10.  5/.  TV.  461.)  None  of 
the  other  coansel  move  this  point,  which  lies  wholly  beside  the 
question  before  the  court ;  and  the  onlyjudge  who  notices  it  in 
his  judgment,  is  the  celebrated  C.  J.  Jefferies.  It  was  too  tempt- 
ing an  opportunity  for  this  knigh^ errant  on  the  bench  to  fore* 
go.  The  gratit  dicta  of  Je£feries  which  follow,  are  extrajudi- 
cial  therefore  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  rest  on  his  leading 
principle,  that  he  will  not  argue  the  King's  power  in  this  mat- 
ter on  th^  commoti  law,  but  on  the*law  of  nations.  Such  aa 
they  are,  they  are  much  at  the  service  of  all  who  will  range 
themselves  under  so  glorious  a  banner. 

Sawyers  (the  quo  warranto  lawyer)  gave  two  instances  only^ 
and  those  Arom  the  time  of  H.  S.,  whose  whole  reign  was  little  else 
than  a  civil  war,  and  when  the  dismissal  of  foreigners  was  only 
a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  barons.  If  we  go  to  that ' 
reign  for  law  in  any  act  of  royalty,  future  Spaniards  may  use  the 
conduct  of  their  present  Ferdinand  for  the  same  purpose :  and 
yet,  were  that  King  at  this  moment  to  clear  Spain  of  the 
F^ch  army,  such  a  measure  would  not  be  a  very  satSsfao-  * 
tory  proof  that  such  was  his  constitutional  prerogative.  Jet 
fenes,  however,  goes  on,  (10.  St.  TV.  SSO.)  ^  I  conceive  the 

*  King  hach  an  absolute  power  to  forbid  foreigners,  whether 

*  raerchanis  or  others,  from  coming  within  his  dominions^ ' 

*  both  in  times  of  war,  and  in  times  of  peaee^  according  to 
^his  royal  will  and  pleasure;  and  therefore  gave  8afeHx>I^-' 

*  doct  to  merchant  strangers  to  come  in  all  ages,  and  at  hk 

*  pleasure  commanded  them  out  again  by  his  proclamation,  or 

*  order  in  council,  of  which  there  is  no  King's  reign  without 

*  many  instances. '  He  then,  as  Sawyers  had  before,  perverts 
Cdce's  language,  who  says  no  such  thing,  as  that  the  King  be* 
fore  Magna  Charta  might  prohibit  strangers  at  his  pleasure ; 
omitting  the  words  nisi  publice  prohibiti^  which  that  learned 
person  expressly  states  to  be  aa  applicable  to  the  law  before 
Magna  Charta,  as  well  as  since.     He  continues,  ^  Mr  At- 

*  torney  and  Mr  Solicitor  both  in  their  arguments  quoted  ve- 

*  veral  records  and  precedents,  where  the  King  in  all  timea  * 

*  after  the  making  of  that  act  did  prohibit  strangers  from  com-  ' 

*  ing  in,  and  did  command  them  out,  when  they  were  here^  at 

*  pleasure. '    Unfortunately  no  trace  of  all  this  supposed  leamr> 
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ipgMpetnift  Um  HfpBU^  or  wy  wiwre  tlte s  aod  itts  raAer 
skiff ulari  that  this  should  have  beM  raprenenled  to  hmre  been  «o 
inaisputably  clear  in  the  S6th  of  C.  8.,  the  very  king  who  waa 
bearded  openly  in  the  mosc  tender  question  of  prerogative^  his 
roval  amoiMra,  by  a  foreign  rival,  and  who9e  mability  of  getting 
rid  of  this  interloper  without  the  assistance  of  Lonis  14th  was 
matter  of  serious  cantemp<irary  condolence. 

Jei&ries'  notions  of  Commerce  and  Liberty,  Iiowe ver,  are  about 
upon  a  par :  ^  Terra  suis  coatenta  bonis,  non  indiga  mercis,  saya 
'  the  poet;  and  truly,  I  think,  that,  if  at  this  day«  mostof  theElast 
Indian  commodities  were  absolutely  prohibited,  though  it 
might  be  injurious  to  the  profits  of  some  few  traders,  it  would 
not  be  so  to  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  realm* 
God  be  praised,  it  is  in  the  King's  power  to  call,  and  dissolve 
Parliaments,  when  and  how  he  pleases;  and  he  is  the  only 
jud^  of  th^  ardua  regni,  that  be  should  think  fit  to  coDsult 
the  Parliament  about :  But  it  hath  been  too  much  practised 
at  this,  and  other  Bars  in  Westminster  Hall,  of  late  years,  to 
captivate  the  lay  ^[entlemen,  by  lessening  the  power  of  the 
King,  and  advancing,  I  had  almost  said,  the  .prerogative  of 
the  people ;  and  from  hence  come  the  many  misohira  to  the 
King's  subjects  in  parts  abroad,  by  making  the  power  of  the 
King  thought  so  moonsiderable,  as  though  he  were  a  mere 
Duke  of  Venice,  being  absolutely  dependent  upon  his  Parlia- 
ment. Would  it  not  be  mightily  for  the  honour  and  di^ni^ 
of  the  Grown  of  England,  think  ye,  that  the  Emperor  ck  Fez 
and  Morocco  shoiud  be  told,  that  Mr  Sandvs,  one  of  the 
Kii^ft  siibiects,  came  thither  against  the  Kings  consent,  and 
thai  the  King  had  no  power  to  hinder  Ikim,  unless  he  would 
consent  with  fil  his  nobles,  and  the  representatives  of  all  his 
common  subjects,  to  assist  therein  ?  would  not  the  Emperor 
'  think  Sandys  tlie  fjpreater  prince  of  the  two  ? '  After  putting 
forward  the  King's  right  to  keep  his  guards  together  (ot  whom 
he  had  5000,  and  James  II.  30,000,  without  consent  of  Parlia- . 
ment),  and  to  borrow  money  pa  the  credit  of  the  revemie,  *  a 
^  privil^e  the  meanest  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  question 

<  would  th'mk  themselves  highly  injured  to  be  debarred  of;* 
he  adds,  ^  I  cannot  help  being  ol*  opinion,  that  this  kingdom 

<  was  in  greater  regard  abroad,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
^  more  prosperous  at  home,  when  the  prerogative  <^  the  Crown 

<  .w^  more  absolute  than  now  it  is. ...  •  Were  the  charter  now 
*  in  question  not  in  being,  it  would  be  worth  while  for  Mr 

<  jSandys  to  consider  how  fiir  he  might  be  obnoxious  to  punish- 

<  mept  for  trading  with  uifidels,  who  are  in  law  called  ^*  per- 

<  petiiil^aaemies,^  and  therefore  I  conceive  it  as  penal  to  trade 
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*  nidi  wfliM%  wbo  are  AfiiB  emane0f  wiAom  a  royal  lieenee# 
^  as  it  18  to  trade  with  Alien  eaemies^ontiafy  to  a  royal  ptohi«- 
«  bitioo.' 

Well  mif^tNorth  be  startled  atseeingthisferwardbloodhound 
ofemin  the  scent.  {LordKeeper  GuiUybrd's  Lije^  voL  3.  J09.) 

*  Jefferies  (he  observes)  espoused  the  matter  with  great  fury» 

<  and,  though  not  much  giv^i  to  law  matters  in  giving  his 

*  judgments,  made  a  prolix  argum^it ;  there  was  somediing  ex« 

<  traordinary  at  the  bottXHn,  but  I  have  no  ground  to  say  what' 
If  there  is  any  truth .  in  the  proverb,  *  tell  me  whom  you  live 

<  with,  and  1  will  tell  you  what  you  are,'  the  obsolete  and 
lunatic  notions,  with  which  this  incidental  topic  seems  to  be 
here  domesticated,  expose  its  nature,  and  will  enable  us  to 
prophesy  its  fiite.  $awyer  and  Je£feries  (4f6L  531,)  conteml 
aninst  Coke's  constructton  of  the  words  *  nisi  publico  prohi- 
*^eantur; '  aware,  that  it  is  an  impediment,  which  they  must 
remove  either  by  argument  or  force.  However,  when  all  they 
can  themselves  offer  in  contradiction,  is  their  mere  general  de* 
nial,  an  opinion  laid  down  by  Coke^  adopted  by  Hale,  and  con- 
finned  in  Parliament,  will  not  materially  suffer  from  wanting 
the  sancticm  of  two  names,  who  have  come  down  to  us  con- 
nected with  most  that  is  dark  and  scandalous  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful  crisis  of  English  law.  This  was  the  time,  when  the 
12  judges  of  England  met,  and  resolved,  and  did  all  subscribe, 
that  it  was  criminal  at  common  law  to  publish  any  news 
whatever,  though  true  and  innocent,  without  license  from  the 
King  I  *  But  can  the  18  judges  extrajudicially,'  says  Lord 
Camden,  *  make  a  thing  law  to  bind  the  kingdom  by  a  dedara- 

*  tiom  that  sudi  is  their  opinion  ?    I  say,  no.    It  is  a  matter  of 

*  impeachment  for  any  judge  to  affirm  it;  there  must  be  an  an- 

*  tecedent  principle  or  authority,  from  whence  this  opinion  may 
^  be  fairly  collected,  oAerwise  the  opinion  is  buU,  and  no* 
^  thing  but  ignorance  can  excuse  the  judge  that  subscribed  it. ' 
M/lbere  would  Jefferies  have  found  the  antecedent  principfe, 
or  authority,  for  the  novelty  be  was  then  palming  upon  the 
CcMirt  ?  No  where  but  in  the  convenient  plea,  that  the  ques- 
tion turned  upon  reasons  of  state  /  a  topic,  upon  which  Lord 
Camden,  in  this  same  judgment,  proceeds  to  observe,  '  The 

*  common  law  does  not  understand  that  kind  of  reasoning, 
«  nor  do  our  books  take  notice  of  any  such  distinctions.     Ser- 

*  geant  Ashley  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  S.  C.  I.  by  the 

*  House  of  Lords,  only  for  asserting,  in  argument,  that  there 

*  was  ^^  a  Law  of  State  "  different  from  the  common  law ;  and 

*  the  Ship- Money  Judges  were  impeached,  first,  for  holding, 
^  that  State  necessity  would  justify  the  raising  money  without 
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*  consent  of  Parliament;  and  secondly,  that  the  King  was 

*  judge  of  that  necessity.  *  The  article  against  Sir  W.  Ber- 
kely,  for  saying  there  was  a  rule  of  law  and  a  rule  of  govern- 
Ment,  is  given  2.  Rush.  609. 

It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr  Luders  {Considerations  on 
ike  Lcm  of  High  Treason^  in  the  Article  of  Letting  War\  that 
some  readers  might  raise  an  argument  from  a  paragraph  8. 
Inst.  9,  in  favour  of  the  prerogative  to  expel  strangers — such 
a  power  being  there  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Royal  authority. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  such  inference  was  contemplated 
by  Coke,  whose  express  authority  to  the  contrary  we  have  al- 
ready cited ;  nor  is  it  implied  in  the  passage,  which  runs  thus, 

*  to  expulse  strangers,  to  deliver  men  out  of  prison,  to  remove 

*  counsellors,  or  against  any  statute,  &c,  is  levying  of  war, 

*  because  they  take  upon  them  royal  authority^  which  is  against 

*  the  King.*  Now  the  truth  is,  that  this  phrase,  like  many 
others,  has  kept  its  place  in  our  law  books  since  the  time  when 
almost  every  crime  was  induded  in  the  charge  of  accroaching, 
•ssnming,  or  usurping  royal  power.  (P.  C 188.)  Hale,  as  usual, 
gives  the  sensible  reason,  *  because  it  is  generally  against  the 

*  Kin^s  Ufwsy  and  taking  a  reformation,  which  no  subject  hath  a' 

*  right  to  do.'  What  is  conclusive,  however,  is,  that  one  offence 
which  is  spoken  of,  sc.  that  *  against  statutes,*  is  an  act,  such  as 
the  Crown  never  could  perform ;  as  others,  sc.  *  to  level  all  in- 

*  closures,  to  open  prisons,  and  pull  down  meeting*houses,  *  are 
such  as  the  Crown  never  either  could  or  did  perform.  Accord- 
ingly, Chief-Justice  Parker  {St.  Tr.  16.  609.)  checks  himself  in 
Damaree's  case,  and  alters  the  expression,  aware  that  the 
only  royal  authority  that  can  be  meant  in  such  a  case,  is  the 
sovereign  authority,  or  that  of  the  lawj  *  it  is  taking  on 

*  them  royal  authority ;  nai/  more,  for  the  Queen  cannot  pulF 

*  them  down  till  the  law  is  altered ;  therefore  he  has  here  taken 

*  on  him  not  only  royal  authority,  but  a  power  that  no  person 

*  in  England  has.  * 

When  the  Crown  lawyers  indulged  Parliament  with  the 
private  opinion  of  Sir  Bd.  Northey,  they  admit  the  value 
which  they  are  disposed  to  place  on  authority  of  this  de- 
scription ;  for  it  was  given  in  answer  to  a  question  of  a  line 
and  a  half,  spliced  on  at  the  end  of  other  questions,  to 
which  his  chief  attention  was  required;  and  the  answer  ac- 
cordingly is  as  brief,— his  mere  opinion,  and  nothing  more.  16 
is  dated  1705,  and  the  scene  of  action  a  distant  provmce.  What 
weight,  then,  would  they  not  attribute  to  an  opinion,  where 
principle  is  stated  and  precedent  searched^  given  in  answer  to 
an  elaborate  case,  raising  and  distinguishing  the  several  pointa 
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in  a^tatidn ;  Ui«  cue  prepared  by  theitiseli^es ;  the  answer  re- 
turned by  a  lawyer  of  their  own  selection ;  the  whole  qnestton 
one  of  deep  ana  immediate  domestic  interest ;  at  home  and  ill 
imr  own  tunes ;  and  where  the  line  of  law  and  conduct,  as 
chalked  out  in  that  opinion,  was  the  very  line  which  the  g6- 
Temment,  thus  consultmg,  and  thus  advised,  instantly  adopted  I 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  public  never  hear  of  that  opmion^-and 
Ministers  seem  speedily  to  forget  it  Its  effects,  indeed,  were 
visible  in  the  original  debate  on  the  Alien  Act,  which  was  pror 
posed  in  conformity  with  its  suggestions,  and  when  that  prerOf- 
gative,  which  it  denied,  was  accordingly  most  gingerly  handled, 
and  whispered  in  a  very  subaltern  and  humble  tone ;  (it  is  not 
even  noticed  in  the  Preamble  of  the  act,  which  is  itself  through^ 
out  an  enacting,  and  not  a  declaratory  law) ;  but,  as  bullies  be- 
come louder  and  more  pugnacious  as  th^  get  out  of  bearingv 
so  the  Prerogativkts  grow  bolder  by  d^^rees,  as  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  shown  up  from  the  moudi  of  dieir  own 
counsel  grew  fainter  and  died  away.  As  Uie  public,  however, 
paid  for  uiis  opinion,  we  think  it  is  now,  thougn  somewhat  late, 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it.  The  first  part  m  it  lies  within  his 
own  province,  the  principles  and  learning  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  where  his  authority  holds  deservedly  the  very  highest 
place ;  the  second  part  rests  on  an  assumption  of  the  law  of 
nations,  with  which  he  was  less  conversant,  and  where  his  er- 
roneous conclusion  as  to  the  surrender  of  offenders,  has  been, 
by  common  consent  of  Parliament,  universally  condemned. 
The  following  are  the  questions  which  were  laid  before  Mr 
Sergeant  Hill  by  the  Soucitor  for  the  Treasury  in  November 
1792. 

1.  '  Has  the  King  the  pewer  (unless  reBtrained  by  the  special  pro^ 
visions  of  treaty)  to  forbid  any  alien  from  coming  into  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  or  to  require  them  to  depart  from  the  stroe  i  Or,  if  sach 
power  does  not  exist  generally,  does  it  exist  in  the  cases  of  persoas 
charged  with  crimes,  or  of  any  other  description,  aod  what  ? 

2*  '  What  are  the  most  effectual  means  which  the  King,  could  by 
bw,  order  to  be  taken  to  enforce  the  departure  of  foreigners  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  descriptions  from  the  country  ? 

3.  *  If  foreigners  of  any  of  the  foregoing  descriptions  were,  by 
order  of  the  King  in  council,  put  into  custody  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
hig  conveyed  out  of  this  kingdom,  would  they  be  respectively  enti- 
tle to  have  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ? 

4.  ^  If  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  were  to  be  granted  to  any  of  the 
persons  so  detained,  what  return  would  be  m«ie  thereto  ?  And  is 
there  any  return,  in  consequence  of  which  the  court  would  order 
such  persons  to  be  remanded  to  custody,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom  ? 
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5.  <  Has  ite  Kiag«  by  iMf,  Ihtf  pow»r»  wkb  tbftftdviceitf  hwPrivf 

Council,  to  delivery  upon  requiaitiim  from  foreign  Mtaleei  |>ertoQ« 
charged  with  having  been  guiltj  of  crimes  against  the  laws  of  such 
states  ?  And  is  there  any  distinction  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  tha 
crimes  with  which  they  are  charged  ? ' 

The  answers  are  as  follows. 

'  Fird^  I  think  the  King  has  not  a  general  power  of  forbidding* 
any  Aliens  coming  into  his  dominionst  or  of  requiring  them  to  depart 
from  the  same ;  for  the  prer(>gative  is  part  of  the  common  law,  and 
therefore  depends,  as  all  other  parts  of  the  common  law  do,  on  usage; 
and  such  a  general  power  doth  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  usage^ 
and  therefore  I  think  it  doth  not  exist  generally  in  the  Cr&wti^  thotJgb 
I  think  there  are  particular  cases  in  which  the  Ctomn  hath  thsrC 
power. 

<  There  is  not  only  a  want  of  precedent*  of  the  exercise  of  suck 
a  general  power  in  the  Crowoi  but  there  are  laws  fbat  make  agAinat 
it.  By  Magna  Charta,  c.  dO.9  all  merchants,  not  paMicly  prohmtedy 
have  a  right  of  safe-oonduct  to  oome  to  England^  stay  then,  and  ga 
out  of  the  same ;  andf  though  the  sMote  speaks  of  rocrebania,  yet 
Lord  Hale's  opinion  isi  that  under  that  name  aU  foreif^ners  livings  or 
trading  here,  are  comprised^  1.  Hale,  P.  C«  93. ;  and  Liord  Coke*a 
opinion  is,  that  a  public  prohibition  means  a  prohibition  by  aot  of 
Parliament,  2.  Inst.  57. ;  and,  accordingly,  when  King  Henry  V.  was 
desirous  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bretagne,  who  haacome  in  great 
numbers  into  this  kingdom,  should  quit  the  same,  an  act  of  Parlia^ 
ment  was  passed,  authorizing  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  that 
purpose.  St.  3.  H.  6.  Sess.  2.  c.  S.  By  St.  2.  R.  2.  c.  1.,  alt  mer- 
chants, as  well  aliens  as  denizens,  of  ail  realms,  in  amity  with  the 
King^  may  safely  come^  and  abide  in  the  i^ahn  under  the  King's  pro- 
tection, as  long  as  they  please ;  and  there  are  many  other  statotes  to 
the  like  effecL  But  th^  statutes  are  in  general  terms,  and  there* 
fore  subject  to  some  exceptions  allowed  hj  the  law  of  nations  with 
respect  to  crimes,  but  no  others,  that  I  hate  discovered. 

*  Secondly i  1.  HaleTs  P.  C.  99,  If  the  King  issues  a  proclamation 
of  war  against  any  state,  that  is  a  prohtbMon  on  tM  the  subjects  of 
such  statTe,  from  coming  into  his  dominions,  and  a  command  to  depart 
within  the  time  limited  by  such  proclamation,  or  by  treaty  (if  there 
be  any,  as  frequently  there  is),  which  ascertains  the  time ;  if  not 
within  a  reasonable  time,  according  to  Stat.  27*  Ed.  3.  Sess.  2.  c.  17*, 
and  if  any  of  them  are  found  in  the  kingdom  after  the  time  for  their 
departure,  the  King  may  either  suffer  them  to  coiitSnoe,  or  else  (if 
not  accepted  in  the  declaration  of  war)  order  thetn  to  be  dealt  with 
as  prisoners  of  war,  the  facts  would  be  a  good  return  to  a  Habeas 
Corpus,  if  any  should  be  procured  for  them,  and  they  must  be  re- 
manded. %o  far  is,  I  think,  clear.  But  as  to  subjects  of  states  in 
amity,  I  think  the  King  hath  no  power  over  any,  if  (hey  do  not  otknd 
his  laws,  but  such  as  are  charged  by  the  states,  whose  subjects  they 
are,  with  high  treason^  or  murder,  or  defrauding  their  state,  or  other 
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qfTOCJpm  oriaw.  Aii4  ai  CO  thmi,  if  the  •ofeidf  D  of  such  8Ute  ap- 
pUet  tphave  them  delivered  op,  i  think  his  Majesty  is,  bj  the  consti- 
tution, invested  with  a  power  of  granting  or  refusing  the  application ; 
.  and,  if  granted,  may  issue  a  proclamation  either  to  quit  hb  domi- 
nions, or  else  may  order  them  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  in  safe  cus- 
tody, and  delivered  to  such  persons,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  state  to 
which  they  belong  shai!  appoint ;  and  if  any  of  theta  should  procure 
a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  the  special  matter  might  be  returned,  and 
diey  would  not  be  entitled  to  be  discharged ;  for  this  is  warranted  by 
the  practice  of  nations,  and  is  therefore  not  part  of  the  Legislative, 
bttl  of  the  exeeative  power,  which  is  vested  solely  in  the  King,  who,' 
ai'observed  by  a  late  learned  judge  (1.  BL  Comm.  fi5S),  with  regard 
to  foreign  ooaoems,  is  representative  of  his  people,  and  what  is  done 
1^  the  royal  authority  with  r^ard  to  foreign  powers  (he  adds),  is  the 
act  of  the  whole  nation:  and  the  prerogative  in  tfab  respect  has  always 
boon  tahen  to  be  so  clear,  that  no  foreigner  ever  contested  it  In  the 
English  Courts  of  Justice ;  and  the  Hi^ieM  Corpus  act  appears  to  have 
been  designedly  so  penned,  as  not  to  interfore  with  it ;  for  the  prohi- 
bition in  that  act  (Sect.  9.  &  12.)  against  lemovtng  prisoners  from  one 
S risen  to  another,  or  sending  them  abroad,  is  confined  to  subiects  of 
lia  realm,  whereas  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  act  extena  to  all 
persons  and  all  prisoners,  without  onoe  mentioning  the  subjects  of 
the  realm ;  and  therefore  all  the  others  are  intended  to  esitend  to 
Aliens,  ainl  these  not  so.  For  these  reasons,  I  think,  no  effectual 
means  can  be  taken  otherwise  than  by  an  act  of  Pariiament,  to  en- 
force the  departure  of  foreigners,  who  are  subjects  of  states  in  ami- 
ty of  any  description,  except  those  already  mentioned.  November 
27, 1792.    6.  HUl,  Uncoln's  Inn. ' 

•How  strong  die  indination  of  Sergeant  Hill  (the  favoured 
Feferee  of  Oovemment)  most  have  bean,  to  put  in  a  word  for  tlie 
preroffative,  if  possible,  is  evmced  by  the  paragraph  re^nding 
oSexaAers^  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  erroneous.  Sergeant 
Davy,  {St.  Tr.  20.  78),  in  his  argument  on  Somerset's  case, 
derives  a  powerfid  appeal  from  the  known  contrary  practice : 
To  pnnish  not  even  a  criminal  for  offences  against  the 
laws  cf  another  coimtry;  to  set  free  a  galley ^ve,  who 
is  a  slave  by  his  crimes, — and  yet  to  make  a  slave  of  a 
Negro,  who  is  one  by  his  complexion,  is  a  cruelty  and  an 
absurdity,  which,  I  trust,  will  never  take  piftce  here :  such, 
as  if  promulged,  would  make  fkigland  a  disgrace  to  all  the 
nadoDs  under  Heaven,  for  reducing  a  man  guiltless  against 
the  laws,  to  the  condition  of  slavery,  the  worst  and  most  ab^ 
<  jeci  stale. '  The  celebrated  jtidfmept  on  the  return  to  this 
Habeas  Corpus  (A.  D.  1773),  which  discharged  die  Negro 
(Betwithstanding  a  continued  contrary  usage,  and  all  the  np^ 
prebeuded  danger  from  letting  loose  14  or  15,000  Negroes,  the 
number  then  supposed  to  be  in  England),  seems  to  compre- 
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hend  in  principle  the  present  case.  E^en  that  most  tojared 
portion  of  the  human  race,  whom  the  avarice  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  has  degraded  from  the  rank  of  persons  to  that  of 
things,  and  whose  chains  the  English  legislature  itself  had  rivet-  * 
ed,  found  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  would  not  permit  him 
to  wear  them  here.  Lord  Holt  declared^  /  as  soon  as  a  negro 
^  came  into  England,  he  became  free. '  Lord  Worthington  re- 
peatedy  *  as  soon  as  a  man  puts  foot  upon  English  ground,  he 
^  is  free ;  a  ne^ro  may  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for 
^  ill  usage,  and  may  have  a  Habeas  Corpus,  if  restrained  of  his 
^  liberty.  *  And  even  in  Elizabeth's  time^  whilst  villeoage  wa» 
scarce  worn  out,  when  a  master,  who  bad  brought «  slave  from 
Russia,  and  would  have  soourged  him,  was  questioned  for  it^ 
it  was  resolved,  that  Emiand  was  too  (rare  an  air  for  a  slave  to 
breathe  in.  When  Lord  Mansfield  and  bis  brethren  held,  ttiat 
Somerset,  a  foreign  slave,  must  stand,  despite  of  the  claim  d 
slavery,  in  the  raiuc  of  anv  other  foreigner,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  which  in  the  case  of  foreigners  is  now  suspended  by  the 
Alien  act,  immediately  released  nim  from  the  vessel  which  was 
about  to  carry  him  away.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that 
it  is  the  return  of  this  inestimable  writ  that  makes  Government 
bhrink,  and  reduce  its  claim  from  one  of  imprisonment  and 
deportation,  to  a  paper  order  to  depart.  In  the  case  of 
Knight  V.  Wedderburn,  (A.  D.  1778,) — {Dictionary  of  Dc'- 
cisionSf  VoL  83.  p,  14,545,)  the  Scottish  Supreme  Court  came 
to  the  same  decision  on  their  analogous  act  of  A.D.  1701. 
c.  6.  *  for  preventing  wrongous  imprisonment ; '  which  pro- 
viding that  *  no  person  shall  be  tranq>orted  forth  of  this 
^  kingdom, '  except  with  his  own  consent  given  before  a  judge, 
jpr  by  legal  sentence,  was  held  of  itself,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  a  positive  protection.  In  the  face  of  statute, 
then,  and  of  decision,  is  it  not  a  monstrous  doctrine  to  maintain, 
ibat  the  Crown  can  do  indirectly  by  proclamation  what  it  can- 
not do  directly  by  its  own  arm  ?  We  should  like  to  see  an  at- 
torney-general venture  on  an  indictment  for  disobedience.  The 
Ring's  Bench  in  18)3,  (/2.  v.  EaUbowne^  4.  East.  103.)  de- 
^mined  that  a  foreigner  gained  a  settlement  in  England  by 
occupying  a  tenement  of  L«10  per  annum ;  he  was  not  indeed 
made  relievable,  as  casual  poor,  but  the  Court  expressly  held, 
5  he  had  that  interest,  which  enabled  him  to  gain  a  setdement  by 
f  the  provisions  of  the  legislature.  *  There  is  no  intimation,  that 
thou^  in  this  manner  chargeable,  and  as  it  were  aseriplm 
gleb^e,  he  is  removable  from  his  settlement  at  the  volition  of  the 
^rown.  The  law,  when  it  tells  an  alien  he  may  in  many  cases 
rent  a  bouse,  in  aU  occupy,  gain  a  parish  settlement  l^ere>  carry 
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on  his  trade,  acquire  to  any  extent  personal  property,  maintain 
alt  personal  actions,  have  his  Habeas  Corpus,  if  his  liberty  is 
infringed,  &c.,  means  sarely  to  perform  that  which  it  promises  2 
But  it  can  only  do  so,  by  taking  him  under  its  protection.  If  it 
leaves  him  liaole  to  be  torn  from  his  home,  driven  from  his  set- 
tlement, hurried  from  the  management  of  his  trade,  from  his 
property,  and  from  the  courts  where  he  was  suing,  and  above 
all,  if  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  denied  him,  and  this  too  at 
a  moment's  warning,  in  the  veiy  case  where  it  is  principally 
wanted,  because  a  minister  signifies  to  him  his  displeasure,  it  is 
in  vain  to  say  the  law  gives  him  such  rights  at  all.  A  right,  with 
tio  i^al  security  for  its  enjoyment,  and  which  therefore  must, 
if  violated,  be  without  a  remedy,  loses  that  character  which 
the  law  of  England  impresses  upon  every  thing  to  which  it  gives 
that  sacred  name.  The  having  let  drop  such  an  idea  in  the 
Banker's  case,  was  made  an  article  of  impeachment  against 
Lord  Somers ;  Foster  calls  it  throwing;  out  to  a  drowning  man 
a  rope,  which  will  not  reach  him,  giving  our  children  baubles, 
when  they  ask  Ibr  bread.  However  mildly  for  a  time  the  sys- 
tem may  work,  it  is  mere  permission ;  the  jealousy,  and  suspi- 
cioD,  wiiieh  bav^  as  it  were,  paltsadoed  the  law  in  our  own 
case  against  every  possibility  of  tyrannical  oppression,  makes  it 
an  hypocritical  piece  of  mockery  to  go  about  assuring  a  fo- 
reigner, that  he  need  be  under  no  apprehensions,  for  that  he  is 
equally  secure.  If  our  ancestors  had  accepted  such  an  answer, 
we  should  have  been  at  this  time  some  third-rate  power  in  Eu- 
rope; apnlk  of  Cossacks  might  have  found  very  comfortable 
quarters  in  Westminster  Hall;  and  have  been  now  pricking  with 
the  point  of  their  lance  the  Chancery  and  the  Exchequer  into 
rather  unseasonable  activity. 

8.  Precedents^  however,  are  next  announced,  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  their  champions  come  forward  to  take  up  the 
glove  of  any  challenger,  and  make  good  the  proposition,  which 
legal  proof  of  a  more  precise  character  has  been  insufficient  to 
maintain.  Now,  precedents,  properly  so  called,  are  Judicial 
decisions,  determining  the  point  on  solemn  argument;  more 
loosely,  they  may  include  parliamentary  petitions,  proclama- 
tions, orders  of  council,  and  public  acts  of  state,  or  perhaps 
the  mere  practice  of  certain  ministers  whilst  in  office.  But 
it  is  not  pretended  by  our  adversaries,  that  they  have  the 
least  glimpse  or  shadow  of  judicial  precedent.  There  is  no 
trace  that  the  words  were  ever  uttered  in  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, but  amidst  that  rabble-rout  of  domineering  and  precipi- 
tate declamation,  in  which  Jefleries  caroused.  But  even  ju- 
dicial precedents  themsdves  are  far  from  being  universally  con- 
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elusive.  The  declaration  of  the  twelve  judges  under  Scroggs 
against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
contrary  to  law,  as  resting  upon  no  principle.  In  a  chapter 
of  all  others  the  most  likely  to  arrest  attention,  namely  trea-> 
son,   Lord  Coke  found  so  many  indictments  and  attaindera 

*  which  are  not  warrantable  by  law  at  this  day,  *  that  he  re* 
solves  in  the  preface  to  his  Sd  Institute  to  follow  the  old  and 
sure  rule,  *  Quod  judicandum  estlegibus,  non  exemplis.*  And 
indeed  where  the  question  is  never  brought  before  the  Court 
for  deliberate  discusbion,  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  King's  Bench 
declared  with  sreat  unanimitv,  in  the  case  of  general  war* 
rants,  and  Lord  Camden  ana  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  case 
of  the  seizure  of  pap^  *  most  heartily  concurred  in  that  opi* 

*  nion,  that,  no  oojcctions  having  been  taken  to  the  Teluma,  and 

*  the  matter  having  passed  sub  sUenHo^  the  precedenis  were  of 

*  no  weight.  *  Yet  tneae  were  precedents,  in  which  the  Coorts 
bad  oft^  heard  the  returns  read  without  the  dightest  aninuul* 
version  (10.  &•  Tr.  1 170),  and  on  the  first  branch  of  which  Mr 
B.  Carteret  Webb,  the  then  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  published 
in  his  justification  a  collection  of  similar  warrants,  issued  by  dif** 
ferent  Secretaries  of  State^  on  various  occasions  in  almost  every 
reign  for  the  precedinff  hundred  years. 

In  a  case  therefor^  like  the  present,  we  should  not  have  felt 
ourselves  debarred  from  entering  into  proof  cif  circumstances  simi* 
kr  to  those,  b^  which  the  authority  of  other  precedents  of  this  im-i 
portant  description  had  been  destroyed.  But  we  are  rdieved  from 
the  necessity :  for  there  is  not  one  such  precedent  in  existence  /  and 
we  are  remitted  to  the  subordinate  rad  subddiary  clgs%  which 
consists  of  the  threats,  or  attempts  of  govemment  to  exercise  the 
power.  We  are  really  astonisned  at  the  small  amount  of  vio^ 
tence,  which  thirty  years  search  into  the  annals  of  injustice  has 
been  able  to  bring  forward ;  since  evil  examples,  of  a  certain 
date  at  least,  are  generally  to  be  had  for  looking  for,  to  give 
colour  to  any  the  most  iniquitous  proceedings.  Y^e  argue  oa 
the  supposition,  that  the  few  facts,  which  are  paraded  as  equiva- 
lent to  prescriptive  usage,  are  all  literally  true,  and  accurately 
sta^ :  whereas  it  ia  a  most  suspicious  circumstance,  that  th^re 
was  never  any  fair  and  reasonable  discussion,  where  instances 
were  advanced  as  proofs,  of  which  upon  further  examination* 
(though  with  all  the  disadvantages  to  which  such  remote  in«> 
quiries  are  exposed)  so  large  a  proportion  have  been  shown  to 
advance  the  contrary  conclusion.  Look  only  at  the  period, 
which  in  the  silence  of  all  antiquity,  as  to  the  law,  is  selected  to 
bhow  that  every  thing,  which  was  once  done  in  it  by  the  out* 
stretched  hand  of  power,  must  be  taken  to  be  lawful  f  consider 
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the  defenoeleM  objects  on  whom  this  storm  woald  fall ;  the  obte»- 
ritj  which  might  close  round  many  cases,  and  hide  them  from  the 
public  knowkdge ;  the  prdudices  wbidh  would  diut  many  out 
from  sympathy,  and  too  often  rejoice  in  their  oppression ;  re- 
member our  total  ignorance  of  every  circumstance  which  ac- 
companied each  specific  exeVcise  of  power,  and  which  miffht  ex-^ 
pkiin  or  change  its  nature ;  think  of  the  difficulty  of  ^aldng 
hands  and  connecting  the  cause  with  the  eSect  over  a  chasm  of 
300  years ;  and  some  idea  may  be  then  formed  of  the  honesty 
or  sagacity  of  that  complacent  acquiescence,  which  (in  a  case 
whose  principle  is  found  in  no  contemporar}-  text  book,  nor  a 
bint  to  be  tortured  out  of  any  single  statute),  professes  itself  sa- 
tisfied with  the  proof  by  precedent,  of  what  Findi  wonld  have 
called  the  Regality  of  the  banishment  of  strangers  I  We  will 
examine  the  cases  which  have  been  adduced;  but  it  will  be  seen 
shortly  what  English  Judges  and  English  Parliaments  have  pro- 
claimed on  the  insignificance  and  worthlessness  of  such  authp- 
rlties ;  and  in  their  names  we  protest  against  being  thus  set  to 
vntwist  what  is  at  best  only  a  rope  of  sand.  (P.  D.  84. 624.) 

Mr  Yorke,  in  1816,  quoted  the  Petitions  of  the  Commons  hi  1. 
R*  2.,  that  aliens  generally,  and  Bohemians,  may  depart  the  king^ 
dom,  and  an  Act  1.  H.  5  as  to  Merchants.  He  founded  his  argu« 
ment  on  the  distinctien  between  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary  pe- 
tition,  and  that  of  a  statute.  The  zeal  with  which  his  speeches 
boU  over  against  foreigners  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  Sir  John 
Knight,  a  patriotic  member  for  Bristol,  who,  when  the  Prince  oi| 
throne  was  himself  a  foreigner,  had  the  decency  to  propose  in  the 
Parliament,  '  to  kick  all  foreigners  out  of  the  nation.  *  But  still  it 
is  strange^  that  he  should  mingle  in  this  species  of  discussion,  if 
Ignorant  that  such  petitions  were  at  that  time  incipient  statutes^ 
What  is  Mr  Justice  Foster's  argument  on  such  documents^ 
when  be  builds  upon  them  the  most  substantial  part  of  his  judg- 
ment on  the  legality  of  press- warrants?  {Posterns  Cretan  Casei. 
161.)  '  These  petitions^  though  styled  in  the  record  the  peti- 
'  tions  of  the  Commons,  as  having  probably  begun  in  that  Houses 

*  were  reiuly  the  Ads  of  both  ffous^,-— otnerwise  they  could  not 
^  have  been  ofiered  to  the  King  in  a  Parliamentary  way.     For 

*  the  ancient  method  of  passing  bills  was,  that  the  matter  of  the 
^  bill  was  tendered  to  the  Crown  for  the  Royal  assent  by  both 
^  Houses  in  form  of  petitions;  and,  according  to  the  answer  firom 

*  the  throne,  they  passed  into  laws,  or  were  rejected.  *  (I-  Rush. 
5Ti.)  Glanvillc  also,  in  his  speech,  1628,  upon  the  sovereign 
power,  at  a  committee  of  both  Houses,  is  very  express  in  show- 
ing the  practice  which  prevailed  till  2.  H.  5.,  of  the  Crown 
sometimes  passing  part  only  of  such  petition  into  a  law^  and  som^ 
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timts  engrafting  qualifications  of  its  own  :  whence  he  concludest 
that  as  '  the  King,  according  to  the  usage  of  those  times,  might 

*  insert  the  savings  into  his  answers,  which  would  pass  firom 

*  thence  into  the  statute-roll,  that  this  only  gives  some  little 

*  colour,  but  is  no  proof  at  all  that  the  petitions  also  were  with 

*  savings.' 

There  is  no  such  distinction,  therefore,  as  Mr  Yorke  presum- 
ed ;  and  where  he  says,  ^  it  would  be  obsei*ved,  that  it  was  found 
^  necessary  to  pass  a  law  with  regard  to  the  foreign  merchants, 

*  and  the  prerogative  was  not  found  sufficient,*  it  follows  that^ 
since  these  petitions  are  now  shown  to  be  also  acts,  the  force  of 
the  partial  inference  which  he  would  have  drawn,  governs  the 
whole  case,  and  proves  the  insufficiency  of  the  prerogative  al- 
together. (P.  X>.  34.  1069-1135.)  Lord  Ellenborough  falls 
into  an  error  still  more  difficult  to  imderstand ;  ^  on  the  subject 

*  of  merchant  strangers,  the  citizens  of  London  presented  a 

*  petition  to  Edward  I.,  asserting  the  prerogative  of  the  sove- 

*  reign  to  send  such  Aliens  out  of  the  country ;  and  the  King 
^  concurred  in  that  opinion  :  such  then  was  the  impression  al- 

*  most  immediately  after  Magna  Charta  was  enacted.  *  Were 
the  King  and  Sir  William  Curtis  to  agree  on  a  point  of  pre- 
rogative at  the  present  day,  their  concurrent  opinion  might  not 
perhaps  be  thought  absolutely  conclusive  on  the  law.  But  let 
us  see  how  the  matter  stands.  Notwithstanding  this  authorita- 
tive appeal  to  18.  Ed.  L,  the  Marquis  of  Buckmgham  had  the 
precaution  to  turn  to  tlie  rolls  of  Parliament,  and  he  there  found, 
— Is/,  that  it  was  a  petition,  not  to  the  King  as  sovereign,  but 
addressed  to  him  as  sitting  in  Parliament^  and  acting  by  its  ad- 
vice and  authority ;  and,  2d^  that  the  King,  in  his  answer,  ex- 
pressly referred  to  Parliament  as  the  only  competent  audio- 
rity.  The  petition  was,  that  foreign  merchants  be  expel- 
led the  country,  for  they  tended  to  the  impoverishment  of 
the  citizens.     The  King's  answer  was  somewhat  wiser ;  *  foreign 

*  merchants  were  useful ;  and  he  had  not  the  advice  of  his  great 

*  council  to  expel  thein. '  Even  had  this  been  otherwise,  it 
would  not  have  afforded  an  inference,  that  the  Londoners 
were  petitioning  the  Kinjj  for  any  thing  beyond  a  legal  exer- 
cise ox  his  proclamation,  since  a  few  years  before,  on  the  charge 
of  using  false  weights,  &c.  the  Commons  had  granted  the  King 
a  50th  part  of  their  moveables,  on  condition  of  expelling  them 
the  kingdom.  Afterwards  (1289)  the  King  and  Lords,  repents 
ingthe  absence  of  their  money-lenders,  recalled  them;  and  then 
came  this  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  those,  who,  representing 
trading  companies  and  corporation  franchises,  found  themselves 
defrauded  of  their  bargain. 
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Foiled  b/  a  reference  to  pubUc  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, the  prerogative  lawyers  next  betake  themselves  to  rum- 
mage in  a  corner  of  their  own:  And,  after  all  the  lauda^- 
ble  industry  which  has  been  exhausted  in  this  honourable 
cause«  what  is  the  result  ?  Not  a  scrap  of  law  discovered  :  and 
even  from  the  sweepings  of  the  Council  Board,  that  qfficina  ty^ 
rannidos  (where  the  rack  was  long  an  instrument  of  state),  no* 
thing  has  been  raked  out  through  the  whole  despotism  of  Eng- 
lish history,  Plantaffenets,  Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  but  the  ragged 
instances  which  follow ;  and  who  can  say,  whether  really  en- 
forced, or  even  in  those  times  only  so  many  abortive  experi- 
ments, or  muttered  threats  ?  Mr  Mitford,  in  1793  (P.  D.  30. 
217),  mentions  an  order  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the 
influx  of  foreigners  was  greatly  feared,  that  they  should  be 
detained  on  their  arrival  at  the  ports ;  and  Lord  Redesdale  cit- 
ed in  1816  (P.  Z).  34.  1137.),  *  as  an  instance  of  a  prerogative 

*  extremely  similar,  a  proclamation  by  Henry  V.,  by  which  the 
'  keepers  of  the  passage  were  ordered  to  stop  all  Aliens  on 

*  then:  approach  to  our  shores,  to  inquire  into  their  business, 

*  and  to  transmit  their  answers  to  the  Crown,  before  they  could 

*  obtain  permission  to  land. '  Now,  who  can  presume  to  know, 
that  any  instance  producible  from  the  reign  of  the  Henries, 
may  not  have  passed  in  a  season,  and  in  a  manner,  when  all 
claim  of  independent  right  was  out  of  the  question  ?  We  have 
already  shown,  that  the  mandates  of  Henry  III.  dispcrve  a 
general  authority :  though  such  would  only  have  been  a  pre- 
cedent of  the  same  downright  force,  which  his  Jbarons  assumed. 
These  proclamations,  however,  of  H.  4.  and  H.  5.  (wie  or 
both,  if  there  is  no  misprint),  would  be  in  fact  only  compliances 
with  the  lawsy  which  were  at  that  time  in  existence.  What  those 
laws  were,  the  references  made  alio  intuitu  by  Mr  York,  suffi- 
ciently show ;  and  it  is  the  proper  office  of  a  proclamation  to 
enforce  the  law  when  made,  though  not  itself  to  make  it. 

The  state  paper  office  (P.  Z>,  34.  1 140.)  was  examined  for  this 
purpose  by  Lord  Sidmouth  ;  and  he  found,  under  5th  October 
1571,  a  project  returned  to  the  Lords  of  Council,  drawn  out  by 
Lord  Burleigh,  providing,  that  a  general  search  should  be  made 
for  foreigners,  with  orders  thereon,  especially  against  the 
Scotch.  The  Reports  of  the  Privy  Council  also  contain,  28th 
October  1571,  a  statement  touching  the  daily  increase  of  fo- 
reigners in  the  country ;  and  10th  December  1574,  a  consulta- 
tion *  relative  to  the  case  of  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  charg- 

*  ed  with  some  designs  against  the  state ;  and  though  no  posi- 

*  tive  proof  was  given,  yet  being  suspected  to  be  of  lewd  behavi<* 

*  our,  it  was  thought  fit  to  send  him  out  of  the  realmj  and 
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*  20tli  November  1575,  a  letter  was  read  from  Plymoutb,  re- 

*  specting  a  Frenchman  committed  to  prison  there  for  words 

*  spoken  at  Rochelle;  and  ft  was  ordered,  that  if  that  were  the 
^  fact,  he  should  be  banished  the  realm  without  delay,  but  that,  if 
'  tlie  language  were  used  in  England,  he  should  be  dealt  with 

*  according  to  the  quality  of  his  offence ! '  Mr  Sergeant  Copley 
quoted  these  same  cases  in  the  debate  (P.  D.  38.  823.)  of  A.  D. 
1818,  but  added  nothing  further.  {New  Sencs^  7.  1851.  808.> 
Lord  Liverpool  repeated  one  of  them  a^in  in  1822.  Mr  Peel 
Was  fortunate  to  discover  another  instance,  whereupon  he 
suggests  that  EUzabeth  perhaps  recollected  at  one  period  of 
her  reign,  that  expression  *  nisi  anted  prohibiti^ '  for  tha^ 
'  in  her  Council  Register  may  be  seen  copies  of  directions 

*  issued  to  Bishops  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  to  two 

*  Aldermen  of  London,  directing  that  all  foreigners,  not  be- 

*  Itmging  to  anjf  church  or  congregation^  should  be  ordered  pre- 

*  sently  to  avoid  the  kingdom. ' 

These  form  the  sum  total  of  official  documents,  which  G07 
vemment  has  been  able,  after  thirty  years  search,  to  get  to- 

(rether.  Mr  Wetherell  has  indeed  gone  a  little  farther,  and 
aid  antiquarian  collectors  under  contribution.  He  referred 
to  Sir  Dudlv  Digby's  compilation,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  King  of  France  complained  of  Elizabeth's  having  given 
shelter  to  the  relics  of  the  Hugonots  after  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,   and  required  *  not  only  that  they  should 

*  be  admonished,  but  that  they  should  be  commanded  to  re-^ 

<  turn.  •  Burldgh  and  Sir  T.  Smith  instructed  Sir  F.  WaU 
singham  to  expostulate,  for  ^  It  is  the  privilege  of  Great  Britain 

*  to  receive  exiles  of  France  and  every  other  country,  but,  if 

<  they  attempt  any  thing  to  the  disquietude  of  the  realm,  they 

*  are  sent  away. '  He  adds  an  occurrence  from  the  reign  of 
James  I.  where  the  Court  of  Spain,  remonstrating  against  the 
expulsion  of  a  Spaniard  from  this  country,  the  answer  was, 

*  tnat  he  had  been  intriguing  at  Court ' 

From  among  these  instances  we  will  first  dispose  of  that  part  of 
Burleigh*8  order,  5th  Oct.  1571,  which  regards  the  Scotch ;  the 
dismissal  of  two  of  whom  was  for  a  time  specifically  relied  upon, 
till  the  statute  of  7.  H.  7.  c.  7.  turned  up,  by  which  all  Scot;, 
not  made  denizens,  were  to  depart  the  realm  within  forty 
days  after  proclamation,  upon  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods  ^ 
an  act  not  repealed  till  4.  James  I.  The  directions  in  the 
Council  Register  mentioned  by  Mr  Peel,  are  explained  by  the 
description  of  foreigners,  to  whom  they  relate,  '  those  not  be- 

*  longing  to  any  church,  or  congregation,  *  that  is  anabaptists. 
(Niote  i.  3S9.)    '  The  weight  of  the  laws  fell  heaviest  upoo 
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^  some  of  the  Ocrman  anabaptists*  Kjoho  refused  to  join  with  the 

*  Dulckj  or  English  churches* '  The  Dutch  church  had  beea 
established  A.  D.  1550  as  a  corporation,  under  the  superintend- 
ance  ot*  John  a  Lasco;  in  the  patent  the  Lord  Mavor,  &c.  are 
pcreoiptorily  commanded  to  respect  them :  But  havuig  been  put 
down  Dv  Mary,  they  as  well  as  the  French  protestants  were  re- 
stored Dj^  Elizabeth;  the  refugees  increased  in  1568,  and  as 
Blizabeth  and  James  both  granted  them  a  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  they  refused  to  their  own  puritan  subjects,  (whom  the 
Dutch  church  was  forbidden,  1573,  to  receive  into  their  com- 
munion), they  brought  over  with  them  not  only  their  manufac- 
Hires,  but  the  spirit,  and  the  example  of  religious  freedom. 
Frcmi  these  indulgences,  however,  the  anabaptists  were  special- 
ly  excluded  ;  in  a  statute  of  H.  8.  anabaptists  are  mentioned  by 
same,  as  ^  to  be  btamt  in  some  open  place  ! '  In  1549  a  commia-* 
sion  was  granted  from  the  council  of  the  young  and  gentle  Ed- 
ward to  the  Bishops,  &c«  to  search  for  anabaptists,  and,  if  irre- 
chiimable,  to  hand  them  over  to  the  secular  arm ;  and  even 
Mr  Soudiey  ( V.  2.  ^6.)  admits  them  to  have  been  ^  at  this 

*  time  mider  the  ban  of  society. '  Crosby  (68. 69.)  in  his  ac* 
oooni  of  the  English  baptists, — (whose  first  congregation  in 
England  seems  to  have  been  about  A.D*  1 640,  f  gives  from 
Wall  and  Fnller  the  history  of  the  twenty-seven  anabaptists, 
who  were  apprehended  1575,  in  a  private  house  without  Aid* 
gate  Bar ;  these  were  disposed  of  in  different  ways ;  out  of  eleven 
(ali  Dutchmen)  who  were  condemned  to  be  burnt,  the  sentence 
was  only  carried  into  execution  against  two,  and  the  rest  were 
bantsfaed.  Banishment,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  was  mercy ; 
and  th^,  who  apply  such  a  precedent  to  unoffending  aliens  in 

Eend,  nrast  suppose,  that  the  government  by  law  could  bum 
n  all,  but  in  its  humanity  mitigates  its  claim  to  the  punish- 
ment  of  exile !  It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  by  35. 
Elizabeth,  c  !•  non-conformists  were  to  abjure  the  realm,  and 
go  into  perpetual  banishment,— which  act  Lord  ChanceDor  King 
ias  described  as  placing  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  felons 
were  in  at  common  law :  But  surely  religious  excommunication, 
dnis  enforced  into  outlawry,  will  hardly  establish  the  tmiversal 
propoaition  for  which  it  is  produced. 

We  will  assume  for  the  present  purpose,  that  the  other 
instances  make  out  an  occasional  exercise  of  the  power ;  it 
remams  to  see  how  fiur  they  bear  upon  its  legality.  If  ever 
any  Soverekrn  was  excusable  in  takii^  summary  and  vio- 
lent precautions  of  this  nature,  it  was  Elizabeth,  in  the  pou- 
|totts  where  die  then  stood,  threatened  from  within  and  from 
witboot,  deposed  by  exoommunication,  and  invaded  by  a  con* 
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secrated  armada.  Her  temper  led  her  to  cat  a  IcDbt,  rather  than 
untie  it ;  and  the  aflfbctionate  confidence  of  the  majority  of  her 
people  humoured  her  in  irregularities  and  excesses,  wbich»  as 
Clarendon  most  justly  observes,  she  never  pretended  to  claim 
at  the  time  under  the  colour  of  law.  The  council  orders,  and 
the  statements  of  private  practice,  such  as  we  are  now  discussing, 
would  not  have  the  notoriety  belonging  even  to  a  proclamation  t  yet 
the  length  to  which  proclamations  outran  their  tether,  (as  if  the31  • 
H.  8.  c.  8.  had  never  been  repealed),  is  known  to  every  one  who 
has  looked  farther  than  the  veriest  children's  history  of  England* 
Elizabeth  published  declarations  of  martial  law  against  persons 
importing  bulls,  and  forbidden  books,  and  against  idle  va* 
gabonds.  She  prohibited,  by  edict,  the  cultivation  of  woad, 
because  she  disliked  its  smell.  She  sent  out  her  officers 
to  break  every  sword,  and  clip  every  ruff,  whose  length 
exceeded  the  dimensions  which  were  most  agreeable  to  her 
royal  eye.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  following  her  exain* 
ple ;  pulled  down  new  houses  in  London,  forfeited  the  mate* 
rials,  6ned  the  builders,  and  compelled  the  country  gentlemen, 
by  severe  penalties,  to  go  home  to  their  counties.  Mean  time 
the  state  tribunal  was  at  hand  to  intimidate  the  obstinate  into 
submission.  Hudson's  penegyrical  treatise  on  the  Star-Cham« 
ber,  will  show  what  importance  ought  to  be  attached  in  legal 
argument  to  questions  which  would  come  before  that  Court, 
even  when  Englishmen  were  the  complainants,  and  the  prero* 
gative  was  pimliciy  assumed,  /2.  Coll,  Jurid,  107.)  '  I  come 
^  now  to  express  the  great  aad  high  jurisdiction  of  this  Courlf 
^  which,  by  the  arm  of  Sovereign^,  punisheth  errors  creeping 
f  into  the  commonwealth,  which  otherwise  might  prove  dan- 
^gerous  and  infectious  diseases ;  or  giveth  life  to  the  execui- 
>  tion  of  laws,  or  the  performance  of  such  things,  as  are  neces-^ 
f  sary  in  the  commonwealth,  yea  although  no  positive  law,  or 

*  continued  custom  of  common-law,  giveth  warrant  to  it.  Such 
^  are  all  punishments  of  breach  of  proclamations,  before  they 

*  have  the  strength  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  this  court 

*  has  stretched  as  far  as  any  act  of  Parliament  ever  did.  As 
f  41.  Eliz.j  builders  of  houses  in  London  were  sentenced,  and 

*  their  houses  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  to 
•*  be  distributed  to  the  benefit  of  the  parish  where  the  building 
f  was ;  which  dispositions  of  the  goods  6oundeth  as  a  great  «t- 
^  tremity,  and  beyond  the  warrant  of  our  laws ;  and  yet  surely 
-•  very  necessary,  if  any  thing  would  deter  men  from  that  hor^ 
.*  rible  miscliief  of  increasing  that  head,  which  is  swoln  to  a 
f  great  hugeness  already. '  James  I.  in  his  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment, April  5tb,  I5l4f  (termed,  for  its  tone  of  benignity  an4 
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concesftion.  Flowers  of  Grace),  allows  himielf  an  inlermeduite 
space  for  the  operation  of  proclamations^  during  which  tyranny 
would  have  free  quarter,  '  As  touching  proclamations,  which  in 

*  the  last  Parliament  were  excepted  against,  as  he  is  a  traitor^ 

*  ous  subject  that  will  say  a  king  may  not  proclaim,  and  bind 

*  by  it,  so  did  1  never  intend  proclamations  to  have  force  of 
'  law,  but  to  prevent  sudden  mischiefs  arising,  wherein  the  law 

*  hath  not  provision,  until  a  Parliament  can  provide. '  Yet  m 
times  so  precarious  and  full  of  danger,  the  Judges  of  England 
did  not  shrink  from  the  obligation  of  their  c^ce  and  their 
oath.  They  discharged  several  persons  who  bad  been  coinmitte(l 
to  prison  ^  by  noblemen  and  counsellors,  against  the  laws  of  the 

*  realm*'     It  was  in  vain,  (1.  And.  297.  34.  £/f«.)  *  pur  que 

*  aucon  grandees  fuerunt  offend  et  procure  un  commandement 

*  a  les  juges  que  ils  ne  ferr  issint  apres  ceo. '  The  Twelve 
Judges,  notwithstanding  such  interference  and  such  command^ 
ment,  recite  the  grievances  complained  of  in  a  Remonstrance, 
to  which  they  set  their  hands,  and  declare,  that  their  duty  is 
hnperative,  to  grant  relief  and  help  according  to  the  law§.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  in  the  acts  of  ^  noblemen  and  counsellors '  of  that 
day,  that  we  shall  seek  either  for  the  letter  or  tl^e  spirit  of  an 
English  court  of  justice. 

Admitting,  then,  that  a  practice  may  have  crept  in,  whilst 
prerogative  was  daily  stretching  out  its  wing  a  little  further. 
It  will  not  follow,  as  Mr  Peel  surmises,  that  it  was  from 
any  recollection  or  application  of  the  ^  nisi  antea  prohibiti' 
passage  in  Magna  Charta;  for,  let  us  ask  the  law,  speaking 
m  the  voice  of  its  great  contemporary  masters,  what  was 
the  construction  whicli  that  passage  was  then  legally  receiv- 
ing, and  what  was  the  opinion  oi  those  who  held  the  great- 
est oflSces,  both  as  Crown  lawyers  and  as  Judges,  on  the 
legal  usage  ?  Coke  and  Hale  carry  us  down  from  Elizabeth  to 
C.  II.  both  inclusive ;  they  connect  the  two  extremes  of  the 
period^  when  more  was  heard  about  prerogative  in  a  day  than 
we  now  hear  in  a  year;  they  are  indisputably  the  greatest 
names,  too,  in  our  national  jurisprudence:  But,  for  the  sake  of 
trying  the  value  of  the  instances,  which  are  now  advanced  as 
precedents,  we  are  not  called  on  to  use  their  judgments  as  com- 
mentators on  a  debateable  point  of  law ;  but  ^e  hierely  examin- 
ing them  on  a  question  of  contemporaneous  fact  Is  it  pos^ 
sible,  that  if  the  lawyers  of  their  day  conceived  these  instances 
of  the  dbmissal  of  aliens,  some  ot  which  were  passing  under 
their  ^es,  the  rest  only  a  few  years  preceding,  to  be  indeed 
exanpfes  of  a  prerogative,  claimed  and  allowed  accordingly, 
that  Coke  and  Hale,  in  the  &ce  of  the  profession  and  the 
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puUic»  should  have  dared  to  put  forward^  as  Aey  both  have 
dofiC)  a  statement  of  the  hiw  contrary  to  the  very  usage 
that  the  a^e  in  which  they  were  writing,  was  at  the  time 
acknowledging  and  receiving  as  constitutional?  Yet  either 
this  must  be  assumed  against  them,  or  we  must  confess  that 
there  was  no  such  usage ;  that  is,  that  the  precedents  in  dispute 
were  then  charged  to  the  nmning  account  of  arbitrary  power^ 
but  not  taken  and  reverenced  as  law.  Allowing,  therefore^  that 
were  the  question  a  mere  interpretation  of  Magna  Charta,  as  a 
commentary  on  its  original  meaning,  Mr  Peel,  who  construes 
^  public  prohibition'  to  be  by  the  King  in  council,  ought  to 
overrule  Coke  and  Hale,  who  agree  that  it  is  by  act  of  Parlia* 
meutonly, — admitting  that  lawyers  in  both  Houses  are  justified 
lite  pendente^  on  ,the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  sneering  at  the  ju« 
dicial  exposition  of  the  two  miracles  of  juridical  learning,  la- 
bouring m  their  closets,  calmly  and  impartially,  for  the  instruc- 
tion ofposterity ;  granting  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  masters, 
and  can  read  Hannibal  lectures  upon  war,  we  still  submit,  that, 
as  mere  contemporary  historians,  of  decent  reputation  and  coo- 
siderable  industry,  they  are  entitled  to  some  credit  for  their  ac« 
count  of  what  was  the  living  usage,  and  what  the  general  un- 
derstanding, as  to  the  prior  usage  at  the  time  they  wrote* 

Clarendon  (^.1. 55),  a  witness  above  all  suspicion,  has  left  us 
a  striking  picture  of  the  folly  of  the  Stuarts,  founded  on  this  ex- 
press distinction,  that  they  first  attempted  to  mix  up  the  law 
and  the  judges  in  these  arbitrary  proceedings.  ^  They  who 
look  back  upon  the  Council-Books  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  acts 
of  the  Star-Chamber  then,  shall  find  as  high  instances  of 
power  and  sovereignty  upon  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
subject,  as  can  since  be  given :  But  upon  this  consideration  it 
is  very  observable,  that  m  the  wisdom  of  former  times,  when 
the  p/erogative  went  highest,  (as  very  often  it  hath  beea 
swoln  above  any  pitch  we  have  seen  it  at  in  our  times),  never 
any  court  of  law,  very  seldom  any  judge  or  lawyer  of  reputa- 
tion, was  called  upon  to  assist  in  an  act  of  power ;  the  Crown 
well  knowing  the  moment  of  ke^ng  those  the  objects  of  re- 
verence and  veneration  with  the  people,  axid  that,  though  it 
might  sometimes  make  sallies  upon  them  by  the  prerogative, 
yet  the  law  would  keep  the  people  from  any  invasion  of  it, 
and  that  the  King  could  never  suffer,  whilst  the  law  wa$ 
looked  upon  by  the  subject  as  the  asylum  for  their  liberties 
and  security ;  And  therefore,  you  shall  find  the  policy  of  many 
princes  hath  endured  as  sharp  animadversions  and  reprehen- 
sions from  Uie  judges  of  tlie  law,  as  their  piety  hath  from  the 
bishops  of  the  Church.     So  when  ship-money  was  traniacted 
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^  At  the  Coiindl  Board,  meti  looked  upon  it  as  a  work  (^  that 

*  Dower  they  w^e  all  obli^d  to  trust,  and  an  effect  of  that 
^  fores^ht  which  they  were  naturally  to  rely  upon :  imminent 

*  necessity  and  public  safety  were  convincing  persuasions ;  and 
^  it  might  not  seem  of  apparent  ill  consequence  to  them,  that, 

*  upon  an  emergent  occasion,  the  regal  power  should  fill  up  ait 
^  hiatus,  or  supply  an  impotency  in  the  law :  but  when  they 

*  saw  io  a  court  of  law  (that  law  which  gave  them  title  to,  and 

*  possession  of  all  they  had)  reasons  of  state  urged  as  elements 
^  of  law.  Judges  as  sharp-sighted  as  Secretaries  of  Slate, '  &c. 
It  would  therefore  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  look  for  the 
authority  of  law  in  those  tribunals  which  disowned  the  law  as 
the  limit  and  *  golden  mete-wand '  of  their  conduct.  The  Coun- 
cil table,  and  the  Star  Chamber  *  were  the  same  persons  in  s^ 

*  verol  rooms ;  the  Council  by  proclamations  enjoyning  the  peo-* 

*  pie  to  what  was  not  enjoyned  by  law,  ^nd  prohibiting  that 
^  which  was  not  prohibited ;  and  the  Star  Chamber  censuring  thd 

*  breach  and  disobedience  to  these  proclamations, '  (against  whose 
ill^ality  in  some  cases  Parliament  itself  petitioned)  by  heavy 
fines  and  imprisonment. 

To  try  the  present  age  by  such  a  standard,  when  in  the 
darkness  which  time  has  drawn  over  these  transactions,  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  by  the  acts  themselves  between 
what  was  lawful  and  what  was  violent,  is,  (as  Preby  says, 
most  truly)  noiam  per  tgnotius^  and,  unless  latter  precedents 
are  concurring,  is  only  fit  to  introduce  disorder.  To  disco-^ 
ver  here  and  Uiere  a  stray  example  of  advantage  taken  over 
the  weak  and  ignorant,  and  thereon  to  form  a  theory,  is  at 
once  to  reduce  us  to  the  minimum  of  that  period,  and  to  make 
whMt  was  with  them  the  worst  exception  henceforward  our  best 
and  only  rule.  Lord  Camden  treated  with  just  contempt  the 
endeavour,  in  the  case  of  seizure  of  papers,  to  argue  its  legality 
from  the  conduct  of  Secretaries  of  State.   (St.  Tr.  19. 1068.) 

<  This  is  the  first  instance  I  have  met  with,  where  the  ancient  im- 

*  memorable  law  of  the  land,  in  a  public  matter,  was  attempted  to 

*  be  proved  by  the  practice  of  a  private  office.    The  names,  and 

*  rights  of  Public  Magistrates,  their  power,  and  forms  of  proceed-* 

*  'mg,  as  they  are  settled  by  law,  have  been  long  since  written,  and 
^  are  to  be  found  in  books  and  records.    Private  customs  are  in 

<  deed  still  to  be  sought  from  private  tradition ;  but  who  ever  con- 

*  ceived  a  notion,  that  tlie  public  law  could  be  buried  in  the  ob- 

*  score  practice  of  a  particular  office  ?  That  such  a  right  should 

*  have  existed  from  the  time  where  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
'  not  to  the  contrary,  and  never  yet  have  found  a  place  in  any  book 

*  of  lair,  is  incredible ;   but,  if  so  strange  a  thing  could  be  sup« 
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*  posed,  I  do  not  see  bow  we  coald  declare  the  law  upon  such 

*  evidence.     But  still  it  is  insisted,  that  there  has  been  a  general 

<  submission,  and  no  action  brought  to  try  the  right ;  I  answer, 
^  there  has  been  a  subjection  of  Guilt  and  Poverty  to  Power,  and 

<  the  terror  of  punishment ;  but  it  would  be  a  strange  doctrine 
'  to  assert,  that  all  the  people  of  this  land  are  bound  to  acknow- 

*  ledge  that  to  be  universal  law,  which  a  few  criminal  booksel- 
*'  lers  have  been  afraid '  (or  we  may  add,  a  few  ignorant  foreign- 
ers unable)  ^  to  dispute. '  Such  was  the  judgment  pronounced 
upon  a  regular  course  of  official  warrants,  continued  trom  the 
Revolution  to  the  very  year,  in  which  the  judgment  was  de- 
livered. Where  the  preosdents  break  down  at  an  earlier  stage, 
they  lose  even  the  little  credit  which  might  be  attached  to  more 
recent  practice,  from  our  ignorance  of  tne  circumstances  under 
which  they  passed.  (  Uu^worthf  1.  555.)  *  Upon  the  ordi- 
^  nance  of  the  King  and  Council,  Sir  John  Banks  said,  he 

*  could  show  above  forty  writs  that  had  gone  out  to  all  the 

*  King's  subjects.  *  But  what  replied  Judges  Hutton  and  Croke 
(who  were  then  what  Powell  was  at  the  trial  of  the  seven  bi« 
shops,  ^  among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he')?  *  I  am  very  sorry 

*  such  obsolete  and  ancient  things  have  been  mentioned,  many 

*  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  had  been  better  to  have  slept  in  si- 
^  lence,  than  to  have  oeen  spoken  of  in  these  times.  Now,  we 
^  are  not  to  argue  what  has  been  done  deJ'aeiOj  for  many  things 
^  have  been  done,  which  were  never  allowed ;  but  our  question 

<  is,  what  hath  been  done,  and  may  be  done  de  jure :  multi- 

*  tude  of  precedents,  unless  they  be  confirmed  by  judicial  pro* 
^  ceedings  in  Courts  of  record,  are  not  to  be  regarded. '  This 
warning  was  not  taken ;  and  Clarendon  has  immortalized  his  ab^ 
horrence  of  the  judgment  founded  upon  such  documents,  which 
judgment,  within  two  years  (16^0),  was  declared  illegal,  and  the 
record  vacated  by  both  Lords  and  Commons  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  Mr  J  ustice  Foster  accordingly  puts  his  argument  in  thecon- 
junctive,  and  requires  not  only  immemorial  usage,  but  continuous 
practice.  {Crown  CaseSy  157.  St.  Tr»  18.)  *  For  rights  of  every 
^  kind,  which  stand  on  the  foot  of  usage,  gradually  receive  new 

*  strength  in  point  of  light  and  evidence  irom  the  continuance 

*  of  that  usage,  as  it  implieth  the  tacit  consent,  and  approba^ 

*  tion  of  every  successive  age,  in  which  it  has  prevailed.     Had 

<  the  practice  of  pressing  been  discontinued  from  the  time  of 
'  C.  I.,  unless  when  revived  by  subsequent  temporary  acts,  F 

*  think  what  hath  been  said  upon  the  foot  of  antient  precedents' 

<  could  after  all  have  had  little  weight;  for  I  declare,  that  an- 

*  cient  precedents  alone,  unless  supported  by  modern  practice,' 
^  weigh  very  little  with  me  in  questions  of  this  natiire;  I  meai^ 
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^  in  qaestions  touchiilg  the  prerogative. '  Yet  the  precedents 
pat  forward  now  are  such  as  vanished  at  the  crowing  of  the 
cocky  and  the  approach  of  dawn^-they  not  only  end  at  that 
period,  when  constitutional  precedents  begin,  but  they  end  so 
tboroogMy,  that  the  council  office  has  not  rendered  up  a  single 
scrap  of  paper  to  testify  a  consultation,  or  a  surmise  of  such  an 
experiment  for  900  years. 

Among  the  ^  antient  and  obsolete  things/  from  which  the 
dtist  was  shaken  in  the  argument  on  ship-money,  one  was 
the  23d.  Eld.  1.,  mentioned  (1.  Rush.  581.)  by  St  John ;  when, 
on  war  with  Scotland  and  France,  Dover  Haven  was  shut 
up  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  and  all  strangers  whatever, 
that  landed,  were  arrested.  Charles  I.,  after  nis  marriage, 
seems  to  have  had  almost  as  much  difficulty  in  acquiring  uie 
mastery  in  his  own  family,  as  he  afterwards  had  in  attempt* 
ing  to  retain  that  over  his  people.  This  uxorious  monai%h 
ooti(d<mly  aoeomplish  it  by  sending  all  his  consort's  French  esta- 
blislunent  home,  in  a  very  summary  and  angry  manner.  Rush- 
worth  mentions  the  discontent  among  them,  who  were  mostly 
younger  brothers,  and  had  come  over  on  speculation  of  aJ^ 
vancement  from  their  Queen.  Mr  Ellis  has  lately  published 
the  curious  correspondence,  which  passed  on  the  occasion; 
tbey  were  put  under  confinement,  and  shipped  off.  *  In  the 
year  1627,  a  German  of  the  name  of  Weisman,  a  kind  of  pur- 
veyor to  foreigners  in  England,  was  examined  before  a  special 
commission  by  the  King's  order,  on  a  charge  of  extortion  and 
scandal,  preferred  by  the  Danish  ambassador  against  himc 
^  they  first  incH'dered  him  into  safe  custody,  until  he  gave  satis- 
^  faction  to  the  foresaid  ambassador,  if  he  thinks  it  not  fit  to 
'  bring  him  before  the  King,  his  master,  to  be  punished  ao* 
'  cording  to  his  demerits. '  After  fonr  or  five  days  restraint  m 
the  house  of  a  messenger,  he  was  delivered  by  warrant  from 
the  Lord  President,  into  the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  who  im* 

*  The  following  is  the  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingbam,  *  for  the  final  driving  away  of  the  Monsieurs/  written  entirely 
ID  hb  own  hand.  We  do  not  know  whether  Dr  Wordsworth  will 
see  in  it  any  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Eikon  Basilike. 

*  Steenie,  I  have  received  your  letter  by  Die  Graeme :  This  is  my 

*  aoswer.     I  command  you  to  send  all  the  French  away  to-morrow 

*  out  of  the  touDCt  if  you  can,  by  fair  means  (but  stike  not  longe  in 

*  diiputiDg),  otherwise  force  them  away  lyke  so  nianie  wyld  beastes, 
'  until  ye  have  shipped  them — and  so  the  devill  goe  witli  them !  Lett 
'  oye  herjD  no  answer,  hot  of  the  performapce  of  my  commaQdr 
-  Charles  R. ' 
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prisoned  him  in  the  Compter.  The  warrant  gave  power  *  to  dis- 
pose of  him/  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  Ham- 
burgh, when  he  saved  himself  by  submission. 

The  period,  in  short,  which  supplied  these  false  and  nominal 
precedents,  we  will  venture  to  say,  would  fumbh  a  multitude 
of  the  same  style  and  origin,  sufficient  to  disfranchise  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  of  every  free  principle  which  it  owns.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  ingenious  profligacy  of  that  logic,  which 
discards  them  in  the  one  case,  but  quietly  adopts  them  in  the 
otiier.  We  will  add  only  one  furtlier  oDservation,  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  conclusive ;  nothing  is  said  in  any  of  them  about  order 
tp  depart,  or  ifidictment  on  disobedience.  The  authority,  which 
they  seem  to  claim  (for  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  they  are  the 
exercise),  is  that  of  actual  and  forcible  dismissal.  If  they 
prove  anjr  thing,  they  prove  not  only  fhe  Crown's  right  to  de- 
clare a  foreigner's  residence  here  illegal,  but  the  right  of  ma- 
nual riddance,  with  a  King's  messenger  at  his  back.  Now,  the 
formal  pretext  for  the  interference  of  Parliament  bv  the  Alien 
act,  as  reiterated  by  Lords  Sidmouth,  Liverpool,  Eldon,  and 
Castlereagh,  &c.  has  all  along  assumed^  that  the  Crown  has  the 
first  right,  but  not  the  last.  Precedents,  therefore,  which  prove 
boihj  by  proving  too  much,  prove  neither.  They  who  wish  to 
use  them  as  evidence  of  the  British  Constitution,  cannot  take 
the  half  that  suits  their  purpose,  and  leave  the  rest;  thev  must 
either  have  all  or  none.  If  none,  we  are  agreed;  if  all,  then 
upon  their  own  showing,  these  &vourite  precedents  are  just  so 
many  breaches  of  the  law,  and  are  nothing  more  or  less,  than 
acts  of  individual  outrage,  perpetrated  by  secretaries  of  state  on 
the  persons  of  wretched  strangers,  whose  ignorance  of  English 
law,  and  whose  friendless  condition,  enabled  these  masters  of 
official  responsibility  to  commit  oppression  with  impunity. 

In  such  a  case,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  on  the  other  side^  to 
Call  precedents  to  contradict.  We  can  only  open  the  book  of 
the  English  Constitution  for  its  plain  and  manly  text ;  and  read 
from  tne  book  of  Time,  which  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  best  book, 
a  silent  and  continuous  practice,  opposed  to  any  such  doctrine, 
and 'commencing  with  our  own  liberties  of  person,  under  tliat 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  whose  provisions  give  shelter  alike  to  the 
foreigner  and  to  ourselves. 

The  silence  of  history  during  two  hundred  years  of  the  most 
vehement  temptation  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  is  the 
strongest  acknowledgment  and  testimony  of  the  fact,  as  well  as 
principle,  of  a  contrary  usage ;  it  is  a  negative  prep;nant ;  dum 
tacctj  clamat.  Direct  evidence,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  can  only 
incidentally  arise :  But  we  will  refer  to  two  occabions,  when  the 
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absence  of  such  prerogative  was  expressly  assumed*  The  first 
we  have  already  spoken  of;  and  it  has  been  frequently  alluded  to 
in  Parliament.  A  Frenchman  had  the  insolence,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  to  appear  at  the  theatre  witli  the  King's  mistress, 
and  in  the  King's  presence,  as  her  favoured  lover.  The  out- 
raged sovereign  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.  to  beg  that  he  would  call 
this  rival  home ;  xmd  a  French  writer  of  the  time  condoles  over 
the  misery  of  a  limited  monarch,  who  had  no  means  of  protect- 
ing himself  against  so  disagreeable  a  visitor,  but  by  the  circuitous 
form  of  this  numiliating  request !  The  other  is  a  declaration  in 
Parliament,  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham  {St.  Tr,  20. 1316.),  in  re- 
spect to  issuing  a  warrant,  which  he  was  told  by  Lord  Camden  was 
ill^al,  and  of  which  he  must  take  the  consequence  on  himself! 
Nevertheless  he  said,  *  Preferring  the  general  safety,  in  time  of 
'  war,  to  every  personal  consideration,  he  ran  the  risk,  (as  he 

*  would  that  of  nis  head,  had  that  been  the  forfeit,  upon  the 
'  like  motive),  and  did  an  extraordinary  act  fit  was  that  of 

*  sending  Count  St  Germain  out  of  the  country)  upon  a  suspi* 
'  cious  foreigner,  just  come  from  France,  and  who  was  conceal* 

*  cd,  at  different  times,  in  different  houses. '     So  far  from  ^s/i- 
Jifing  such  interference  as  a  lawful  act,  this  great  statesman  thus 

puts  himself  boldly  on  the  country,  for  an  mddmnity  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  vigour  beyond  the  law. 

9.  Acts  of  Parliament'.^We  have  shown  above,  how  what  Mr 
Yorke  called  petitions  of  the  Commons,  were  really  acts  of  Par* 
liament;  and  how  he  thereby  became  the  victim  of  his  own  argu- 
ment, and  was  made  to  roar  in  his  own  bull.  The  only  mistiuce, 
however,  was  in  the  fact :  For  the  inference  is  one,  which,  on  a 
question  of  prerogative,  has  always  been  regarded  as  so  convince 
ing,  that  it  deserves  to  be  more  particularly  developed.  Any  one 
who  is  seeking  for  truth  in  an  inquiry  like  the  present,  would,  in 
the  absence  otjudicial  decision,  class  his  historical  researches  un- 
der two  heads,  acts  of  the  Executive,  and  acts  of  Parliament* 
He  would  again  subdivide  the  acts  of  the  Executive,  and  sub- 
mit them  to  a  pareful  analysis,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  the  legitimate  exercise  of  an  acknowledged  indepen- 
dent audiority,  or  measures  for  carrying  the  judgment  of  the 
Legislature  into  effect,  or  only  the  irregular  ebuUitions  of  so 
much  power.  We  have  already  referred  our  readers  to  the 
test  by  which  this  question  must  be  determined :  a  foundation 
of  right  must  be  looked  for  first  in  those  records  where  the 
fbunoation  of  English  law  is  laid ;  and  that  being  made  sure, 
the  constitutional  value  of  any  given  instance,  where  it  is  exert- 
ed, can  only  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  with  other  contem- 
poraneous proceedings.    In  such  an  investigation,  Mr  Plunkett 
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must  not  tell  us  we  are  not  to  pick  and  choose  out  of  histor}% 
but,  when  we  are  dealing  with  antiquity,  must  take  all  that  its 
cart  shoots  out  upon  us, — every  thing  or  nothing.  Lord  Bacon, 
with  better  judgment,  has  warned  us,  that  such  precedents  are 
to  be  avoided  as  smack  of  the  times ;  and  no  one  should  know 
better  than  Mr  Plunkett,  that  it  is  no  less  true  with  govern- 
ments than  with  individuals,  that  the  best  evidence  against  a 
party  is  his  own  admissions  to  his  prejudice ;  whereas,  what  a 
party  volunteers  in  his  own  favour,  is  subject  to  tlie  most  rea- 
sonable suspicion,  and  cannot  legally  be  received.  Acts  of 
power,  so  far  from  establishing  a  right,  often  do  not  claim  it. 
what  would  Lord  Chatham  have  thought  of  that  constitution- 
al reasoning,  which  insisted  upon  drawing  from  his  dismissal  of 
Count  St  Germain,  an  argument  that  tlie  act  itself  must  be- 
come consequently  legal  ?  He  honestly  avowed  the  contrary, 
and  would  have  clisdamed  the  artifice,  which  should  seek  to  exr 
tort  from  it  any  evidence  of  right,  and  to  confound  violence, 
however  necessary,  with  a  prerogative  ordinary  and  just.  Privy 
Council  Minutes  speak  no  public  sentiment,  and  prove  no  prin-» 
ciple ;  if  known,  they  m^ht  probably  be  indifferent  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  probably  would  be  known  only  to  the  oppressor,  the 
myrmidon,  and  the  victim.  Even  now,  when  we  live  in  a  sort 
or  whispering  gallery,  and  the  newspaper  reporters  can  tell  al- 
most how  many  lumps  of  si^ar  every  man  puts  into  his  tea,  yet 
a  foreigner  is  taken  up  in  the  dark,  and  gallopped  off  on  the 
Dover  road,  and  nobodv  either  knows  or  cares.  Acts  of 
Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  are  public  in  their  nature,  and, 
if  unqualified,  pass  out  to  the  public  as  direct  assertions  of 
right.  This  is  evidence  which  cannot  lie.  Now,  all  govern- 
ments resemble,  in  one  respect,  the  simplicity  of  Nature ;  they 
never  do  by  more  what  they  can  do  by  less ;  we  may  be  sure 
(here  is  the  dignus  vindice  nodus^  when  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  Legislature  is  required.  It  is  no  practical 
workman  whom  Hogarth  exhibits  in  his  caricature  as  combin- 
ing all  the  mechanical  powers  to  make  a  corkscrew.  In  despo^ 
tic  periods,  reference  to  Parliament,  instead  of  to  the  Council 
Board,  enactments  in  the  place  of  proclamations,  repeated  peti* 
tions,  that  the  luijcs  and  statutes  respecting  the  banishment  of 
aliens  be  observedf  not  that  the  prerogative  may  dismiss^  is  the 
language  of  legislative,  and  not  of  executive  proceedings.  A 
series  of  statutes^  on  the  very  point,  is  such  a  surrender  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  a  similar  prerogative^  that  it  never  can  revive ; 
it  is  a  succession  of  solemn  parliamentary  admissions.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  evidence  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  is 
80  complete,  that  our  only  apprehension  is,  lest  the  notice  which 
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we  hftTe  been  obliged  to  give  to  those  seir*ereated  precedents  we 
have  been  examining,  should  seem  to  ottach  to  them  an  import- 
ance vphich  they  in  no  degree  deserve. 

We  will  only  mention,  out  of  a  long  list  before  us  of  the  laws 
afiecting  Aliens,  those  the  most  directly  touching  the  present 
question. 

Coke  mentions  a  law  of  Alfred's,  by  which  no  merchant 
should  remain  in  the  country  above  forty  days  (!•  Bl.  113),  but 
we  must  remember,  that  at  that  period  every  body  was  obliged 
to  belong  to  some  tything,  and  that  the  tything  became  an- 
swerable for  any  one,  who  remained  within  it  forty  uays,  as  a  host 
did  for  the  hospes  trium  noctium^  the  lodger,  who  had  slept 
three  nights  under  his  roof.  (1.  Reeve.  14.)  ,The  *  friendless 
man,'  who  could  not  obtain  admission  into  one,  was  on  that  ac- 
count condemned  to  death,  a  punishment,  in  that  age  of  pecuni- 
ary compensation,  inflicted  on  few  other  crimes,  except  that  al- 
so of  wandering  from  the  highway  without  sounding  a  horn. 
These  are  regulations  of  police  not  likely  to  be  recommended 
for  our  present  practice.  Were  the  country  broken  up  into  tith- 
ings  of  this  description,  Mr  Owen  should  have  our  vote  for 
trying  his  parallelograms  upon  it;  and  Gurth  and  Cedric  might 
feed  their  swine  in  our  Exchange,  instead  of  our  hearing  there 
every  day  every  language  in  Europe.  Some  have  tlioujmt,  that 
the  laws  against  Auens  were  introduced  in  time  of  Hen.  II., 
when  a  law  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  Parliament  of 
Wallingford,  for  the  expulsion  of  strangers,  in  order  to  drive 
away  the  Flemings  and  Picards,  introduced  in  the  wars  of  Ste- 
phen ;  under  which  taw,  Hen.  II.  on  his  accession,  purged  the 
realm  of  foreign  soldiers.  Coke  says  all  the  troubles  of  Hen.  III. 
arose  from  his  Gascoigne  favourites  (3.  Inst.  226.);  and  though 
he  was  induced  to  banish  Aliens,  1224,  the  year  before  Magna 
Charta,  and  again,  1 232,  yet  the  presence  and  protection  of 
Aliens  continue  the  master-grievance  of  his  reign.  We  have 
spoken  of  Magna  Charta  elsewhere ;  but  when  Lord  Liverpool 
asks,  if  the  clause  in  Magna  Charta  does  not  show,  that  the 
contrary  was  the  law  before^  the  same  question  may  with  the 
same  reason  be  put  on  every  other  article  in  the  charter;  and 
he  will  find  the  answer  laid  down  generally ;  Magna  Charta  was 
BOt  so  much  introducing  of  a  new,  as  declaratory  of  the  antient  law. 
1 1  •  Ed.  1.  contains  a  grant  by  the  Commons  of  a  50th,  on  con* 
dition  of  expelling  strangers :  18.  Ed.  1 .  an  unsuccessful  petition 
to  the  same  purport  to  the  King  in  Parliament :  3 1 .  Ed.  1 .  (1302) 
charta  mercatoria^  or  charter  otprotection  to  merchant  strangen^ 
which  is  only  an  explanation  of  this  branch  of  Magna  Charta-^ 
by  payment  of  certain  customs  they  buy  certain  rights.     Mer- 
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cbants  of  all  foreign  parts  '  shall,  and  may  safely  eome  into  \At 
cities  *  &c.  Speedy  justice  according  to  law*merchant :  Jury, 
one  half  foreigners,  where^  such  can  be  bad.  Nothing  is  said 
about  safe-conduct,  and  no  proviso  of  public  prohibition,  so  both 
these  questions  are  got  rid  of.  This  charter  is  declared  perpe- 
tual, and  it  is  also  declared,  that  '  the  said  foreign  merchants 
^  should  hereafter  be  liable  to  no  execution,  stop,  or  loan,  either 
on  themselves  or  their  goods.'  So  Coke  (2.  Inst.  60.)  ob- 
serves, no  imposition  without  assent  of  Parliament  can  be  set 
upon  any  stranger.  Hale  says  (P.  C  93.)  expressly  also,  that 
the  statute  speaks  indeed  of  merchants,  but  under  that  name  all 
foreigners  living,  or  trading  here,  are  comprised.  That  the 
charta  mercatoria  passed  in  Parliament,  we  hav^  Ed.  2d's  ex* 

Eress  authority  (1311.)  Philip  of  France  had  requested,  that 
is  merchants  might  be  released  from  the  3d.  per  pound ;  EkI* 
ward  answered,  that,  as  a  full  English  Parliament  nad  granted 
that  custom  to  his  father,  both  from  English  and  foreign  mer* 
chants,  on  account  of  the  many  special  liberties  and  immunities 
which  he  bestowed  on  them  in  perpetuity,  he  mast  therefore 
consult  his  Parliament  before  he  can  give  any  determinate  an* 
swer.  Can  any  thing  therefore  be  more  evident,  than  that  the 
prerogative,  now  insisted  upon,  would  have  been  in  plain  lan« 
gunge  nothing  short  of  a  power  of  dispensing  with  that  part  of 
this  law  which  promises  free  passage;  a  power  which  might 
occasionally  be  irregularly  adopted,  but  which  no  one  since  Uie 
Bill  of  Rights,  or  since  the  embargo  question  in  1766,  will  have 
the  boldness  to  enumerate  as  part  of  the  British  Constitution  ? 
"This,  however,  was  an  abuse  which  kept  its  ground  more  or 
less  till  the  Revolution  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  right  of  ar^ 
resting  one  foreigner  for  the  debt  of  another,  was  not  taken  a- 
way  till  1353r,  (27.  Ed.  3.  St.  2.  c.  17.),  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  this  same  Ed.  2.,  who  pleaded  his  Parliament  in  bar  to 
the  King  of  France,  discharging  from  this  liability  the  merchants 
of  Venice  trading  with  England  during  ten  years.  Ed.  3.  in 
second  year  of  his  reign,  1328,  renews  the  charta  mercatoria  by 
charter,  which  is  confirmed  by  statute  1335,  when  also  9.  Ed.  3. 
was  passed  at  York,  which,  after  reciting  the  grievous  damage  to 
king  and  people  from  some  people  of  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  not 
6ufi'ering  merchant  strangers  and  others  to  sell  to  themselves,  en« 
acts  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  trade,  buy,  and  sell,  where  they 
please,  without  disturbance.  14.  Ed.  3.  a  statute  was  passed, 
inviting  foreign  clothiers,  and  authorizing  the  King  to  grant 
them  franchihes,  *  as  many,  and  such  as  may  suffice  them ; '  and 
the  King's  reprimand  to  Bristol,  1339,  and  to  London,  1344, 
and  his  resolution  that  the  act  should  be  obeyed|  may  be  seen  in 
Kymer,  {lad.  V.  5.  137.  429,) 
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By  14.  Ei.  IIL  Sl  9.  c.  9.  and  98.  Ed.  IIL  c  3^  and  by  IS. 

£J.  IIL  St.  9.  c.  5.,  and  IS.  Ed.  IIL  St.  I.  c  3.,  the  King  doth 
grant,  accordiog  to  the  great  charter,  that  foreigner?  mav  with- 
out let  safely  come^  &c.  and  thi^t  *  all  persons^  *  as  well  foreign* 
en  as  natives^  may  buy  and  sell^  where,  when,  and  how,  ^c. 
27.  Ed.  IIL  c,  I.,  and  St.  9.  c  2.,  as  well  as  c  17.  and  36.  Ed. 
IIL  c  7.  recognise  the  same  principles.  The  evening  of  this 
magnanimous  Princess  reign,  (who,  it  is  observed,  made  more 
good  laws  than  all  his  predecessors),  lingered  on  in  melancholy 
contrast  to  bis  former  greatness ;  Mac datapisna  diuviverUihus! 
but  it  was  not  disgraced  in  this  respect  by  contradicting  the 
policy  of  his  life.  The  mayor  and  citizens  of  London,  (5^- 
mma's  Survey  of  London^  V^  2.  314),  reciting  a  promise  made 
to  them  in  the  last  Farliameni^  that  they  sboald  have  good 
remedy  for  their  grievances,  dwell  principally  on  the  admission 
of  strangers;  (50.  Ed.  II L\  *  whereby  the  merchants  of  the 
'said  city  are  greatly  impoverished,  and  the  navy  impatred^ 

*  and  the  secrets  of  the  land  by  the  said  strangers  discovered  to^ 
'  our  enemies  by  spies,  and  other  strangers  into  these  houses  re- 
'  ceived ;  may  it  therefore  please  your  majesty  and  Council,  in 

*  this  present  parliament,  to  ordain, '  &c  The  King  puts  them 
off  by  minute  concessions;  and  in  the  next  year,  5L  Ed.  III. 
being  the  last  of  his  refgn,  the  Commons  petitioned,  that  the 
statute  of  provision  {sc.  against  jobbing  with  the  court  of  Rome) 
might  be  executed,  and  '  that  all  strangers  be  commanded  to 

*  depart  the  realm  during  the  war,'  (2.  Si.  TV.  428.)  The  King 
answers  again,  tAe"  statutes  and  ordinances  therefore  made  shall 
be  observetl. 

Rich.  11.  In  the  reign  of  this  unfortunate  Prince,  who  was  not 
long  in  squandering  the  inheritance  of  glory  and  of  conBdence, 
which  his  father  and  his  grandfather  had  left  him,  we  are  not^ 
to  expect  much  consistent  policy.  Golden  compliments  from 
the  city  of  London  bribed  him  in  the  first  year  (1.  R.  11.)  of  his 
reign  to  take  away,  but  always  by  statutCf  from  strangers  their 
right  to  sell  within  franchises.  This  statute,  however,  fs  re? 
pealed  the  following  year,  2.  R.  11.  c.  1.  and  9.  Ed.  HI.  is  re- 
stored, {ii.  It.  11.  c.  7.  is  accordingly).  6.  R.  II.  2.  1382,  and 
7.  R.  II.  c.  11.  are  in  the  same  spirit.  While,  on  the  other 
band,  we  have  11.  R.  IL  enacting,  on  the  petition  of  the  Com- 
mons, that  all  Bohemians  and  others,  than  such  as  be  by  Coun^ 
cil  appointed  to  serve  the  Queen,  may  depart  the  realm  by  mid- 
sammer  ensuing,  on  pain  to  be  out  of  the  Kuig's  projection. 

H.  IV.  wanted  all  the  popularity  that  he  could  acquire,  ei- 
ther by  burning  the  first  apostles  of  the  Reformation  to  please 
the  clergy,  or  by  throwing  an   act  of  Parliament  into  the 

VOL.  XLII.  NO.  83.  L 
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KCiite,  to  f6w$  down  the  balance  of  trade  to  please  the  city  of 
l^/ondon  and  other  trading  towns.  4.  H.  4.  c.  15.  begins  accord- 
ingly, and  there  are  divers  acts  to  7.  Ed.  6.  c.  6^  snch  as 
would  do  credit  to  Lord  Bexley  himself^  for  better  keeping  the 
gold  and  silver  within  the  kingdom,  and  compelling  aliens  to 
employ  their  purchase-money  on  commodities  of  the  realm. 
5.  H.  1 V.  at  the  request  of  the  Commons,  and  certain  Lords  es- 
pecially appointed,  enacted.  That  all  strangers  taking  part*  with 
Antipope  do  avoid  the  realm,  and  that  other  strangers  remain 
upon  such  frontiers  within  the  realm,  where  garrisons  are.  By 
another  act  of  the  same  year,  and  by  8.  H.  IV.,  all  religious? 
persons,  born  French,  are  ordered  to  depart  the  realm  :  and  by 
J  I.  H.  IV.  all  strangers,  except  merchants,  are  required  to  live 
and  die  in  the  King's  quarrels,  to  serve  in  his  wars,  to  lodge 
only  in  English  houses,  and  {hific  ilUe  laai/m^e)^  that  none  of 
ihem  shall  be  brokers  ! 

•  TTie  reign  of  H.  V.  was  more  like  a  campaign  than  a 
civil  government.  He  began  it  by  throwing  away  the  scabbard  ; 
and  one  cannot  wonder  he  should  be  suspicious  of  strangers, 
whom  he  left  as  it  were  in  his  rear.  Accordingly,  by  1.  H. 
V.  it  is  enacted,  that  all  aliens  do  depart  the  realm,  and  that 
all  such  alien  merchants  as  remain  be  under  English  hosts, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  at  the  K!ing's  will.  ITie  Com- 
mons previously  had  prayed,  that  5.  H.  IV.  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  aliens  might  be  observed ;  whereto  the  King  granteth, 
saving  his  prerogative,  and  that  he  may  dispense  with  whom 
he  pleases ;  to  wnich  the  Commons  answered,  that  their  intent 
was  no  other,  nor  ever  should  be,  by  the  grace  of  God  !     The 

Ererogative  here  saved,  however,  is  not  that  of  sending  out  aliens, 
ut  ot  dispensing  with  an  act  of  Parliament ;  and  tne  record  is 
cited  by  Sir  Edward  Herbert  for  that  purpose.  {St.  Tr.  H.  1260.) 
On  this  and  a  similar  concession  also  mentioned.  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns  observes  {Parliamentafy  Tracts^  813.),  *  they  are  no 

*  more  than  prudent  and  patient  avoiding  of  disputes  witli  the 

*  several  Kings ;  and  there  are  multitudes  of  the  like  in  the  old 

*  Parliamentary  rolls.  It  is  but  an  humble  clearing  of  themselves 

*  from  any  purpose  in  general  to  abridge  the  king  of  any  of  his 

*  prerogatives,  (which  have  been  always  touchy  and  tender 

*  things},  but  it  is  no  clear  and  direct  allowance  of  that  dispens- 

*  ing  fliere  mentioned,  to  be  any  prerogative  in  him. ' 

In  4.  H.  VI.  the  Commons  petition,  that  all  strangers  being 
within  the  realm  about  Queen  Joan  may  depart  out  of  the 
realm.  Answer,  the  statutes  therefore  made  shall  be  observed. 
In  9.  H.  VI.  An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  that  all  the 
Irish  people  should  depart  the  realm,  and  go  into  Ireland  before 
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the  femt'  of  the  nativitjr  of  thb  Blessed  Lady  upon  f>aia  of  death; 
of  which  statute  Coke  says  {Case  of  Proclamaimu  id,  Co.  t4«M- 
if  the  I'Sth  report  is  to  be  conoaidered  his  after  the  doctoring  it 
received)  that  it  couid  only  have  been  meant  m  terroreniy  smd 
was  utterly  against  tiie  law  :<-^a  bold  and  somewhat  strange  re- 
buke of  King  and  Parliament,<-"and  only  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  tnat  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  the  Irish  were 
at  the  time  of  the  statute  not  considered  as  natural^born  sub- 
jects. Yet  what  power  will  do  against  the  defenceless  may 
De  seen  in  this  very  instance  of  the  Irish;  for  Rushworm 
mentions  a  proclamation  by  C«  I.  (A,  D.  1629.)  for  speedy 
sending  away  Irish  beggars  out  of  this  country  into  their  own 
kingdom.  4.  Eki.  VL  had  regulated  how  alien  vagrants  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  nearest  port^  but  it  had  been  repealed  twice  over 
by  Elizabeth  and  James.  ].  H«  V.  c.  8.  ordains,  that  all  Irish- 
men with  certain  exceptions,  and  Irish  clerks,  called  Cham- 
ber Deacons,  are  to  bo  voided  out  of  the  realm  by  a  certain  time 
on  pain  of  losing  their  goods,  and  being  imprisoned  at  the  King's 

Eleasure.  4.  H.  V.  c.  6.  imposes  a  penalty  on  Irish  bishops 
ringing  an  Irishman  to  Parliament,  to  discover  the  counsel  of 
Englishmen  to  rebels.  1.  H.  VI.  c.  5.  and  2.  H.  VI.  c  8.  that 
the  Irish  who  did  not  leave  the  kingdom  within  a  month  after  pro- 
clamation of  that  statute,  were  also  to  forfeit  their  goods,  and  be 
imprisoned  at  the  King's  pleasure.  No  Irish  scholar  was  to 
enter  England  without  testimonial  under  seal  of  the  Lieutenant 
or  Justices  of  Ireland,  that  he  was  of  the  King's  obedience; 
if  he  did,  he  was  to  be  deemed  a  rebel.  These  acts  were  pass- 
ed in  consequence  of  a  petition  by  the  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment, grounded  on  *  the  multitudes  of  murders,  man-slaughters^ 
^  rapes,  robberies,  riots,  and  other  misdemeanors,  committed 

*  by  the  Irish  repairing  into  flngland,  especially  to  the  Uni" 

*  versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  J*  It  is  stated  in  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament,  that  the  Irish,  and  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
scholars  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  had  burnt  and  rifled 
several  houses  in  the  county,  as  they  had  nothing  to  support 
them ;  and  in  8.  H.  VI.  there  was  the  like  petition  against  them^ 
to  which  there  was  only  answered,  *  that  the  statutes  former- 

*  ly  made  against  the  Irish  should  be  observed/  S.  H.  V^ 
Si.  2.  c;  S.  enacts,  that  all  Britons  dwelling  in  the  Queen's 
house,  and  others  abiding  near  the  house,  and  not  made  de- 
nizens, should  be  voided  out  of  the  realm  by  a  certain  day* 
Barringion^  988,  and  Reeve^  V.  iii.  261.  interprets  this,  Sta- 
ture of  the  Welch,  and  &nrgeant  Hill,  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Bretagne.    But  with  reference  to  the  present  question,  the  ex- 
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Mpddn  of  *  not  made  deiiixein, '  aliowt  tbat  tlie  prtndple  m, 
-applied  to  either  country  n  the  tame. 

7.  H.  VI L  c.  7.  enacted,  that  all  Scots,  not  made  denizens, 
were  to  depart  the  realm  within  40  days  after  proclamation, 
upon  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods;  an  act  not  repealed  tHl 
4.  James  I.  And  finally,  28.  H.  VIIL  c  10.  (afterwards  en- 
forced with  greater  severity  by  statutes  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  of  Elizabeth),  directs,  tnat  ^  the  outlandish  people,'  calling 
themselves  I^ptians,  wlu)  have  come  into  this  realm  in  great 
company,  and  used  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people,  should 
avoid  the  realm. 

We  have  got,  at  last,  to  the  end  of  this  long  enumeration  of 

sMules,  which  have  been  passed  at  various  times,  to  prohibit 

the  admission  or  residence  of  foreigners  within  the  realm.   They 

disappear  as  we  get  out  of  the  r^ion  of  civil  wars,  and  come  to 

.  a  more  settled  period  in  our  history :  But  is  it  credible,  that, 

rdgn  after  reign,  and  year  after  year,  all  these  enactments 

should  be  made  in  Parliament,  without  a  single  hint  that  it  was 

•a  mere  question  of  prero^tive,  had  not  uie  contrary  been 

fully  understood  ?    For  this  purpose  we  may  notice  the  view 

which  even  James  I.  took  of  it.     He  says,  in  one  of  his  com- 

•missions  {Feed.  17.  3)8.),  *  that  he  had  been  often  solicited,  wiA 

'  much  importunity,  by  his  good  and  loving  subjects,  the  citi- 

^  zens  of  London,  to  take  the  laws  and  statutes  against  foreign* 

*  ers  into  his  princely  consideration ' — but  hints  nothing  about 
his  prerogative.  And  afterwards  (374.  &  375.)  be  plainly  adverts 
to  1.  R.  III.  c.  9.  where  he  adds,  '  that  masterless  men  of  handi- 

*  craft  trades,  who  would  continue  to  the  extreme  hurt  both  of 
'  the  English  and  strangers,  shall  either  speedily  return  into 
'  their  own  country,  or  put  themselves  to  work  as  hired  servants, 
'  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  ot^r  laxDs^  or  else  shall  under- 

*  go  the  severity  of  our  laws  provided  and  in  force  against 

*  them. '  Here  again,  not  a  word  of  his  own  prerogative, — by  a 
prince  who  was  vainer  of  it  than  ever  peacock  of  the  hundred 
eyes  upon  its  tatl*  On  the  other  hand,  when  matters  truly 
falling  under  the  King's  prerogative  are  moved  in  Parliament,  a 
protestation  in  its  behalf  will  uniformly  be  found.  Thus,  to 
mention  one  instance  only,  11.  H.  IV.  (2.  Inst.  205.),  one 
Kowley  petitions  Parliament,  *  that  he  may  take  mark  and 
'  reprisal  of  all  Frenchman's  goods,'  &c.  The  answer  is, 
that '  upon  suit  made  to  the  King  he  shall  have  such  letters 
as  are  needful,'  &c;  thus  avoiding  to  compromise  the  royal 
prerogative  by  a  proceeding  of  Parliament,  but  pointing  out 
10  the  complainant  the  proper  method  by  which  evidence  of 
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iti  pnstcriptive  ajithortty  would  be  preserve^  Mniiopaimd  tp;lh^ 
CrowD. 

A  «accestion  of  temporary  acts  of  Pftrliaoient,  heap  irrefrag- 
able testimony  in  favour  of  the  common  la.w  {HaUf  l\  C.  112*},, 
on  which  they  were  thus  repeatedly  engrafted,  and  fof  the 
modification  and  suspension  of  whic^  the  united  strength 
of  every  branch  of  the  Legislature  was  reqi^ired.  In  the 
case  of  impressmei^  {67S.)  me  hurried  acts  of  16.  and,  17* 
C.  L  (c.  5.  2d.  26.)  made  Lord  Hale  entertain  doubts  of  its  le* 
gality ;  doubts  which  Foster  considers  as  removeable  only  by 
subsequent  statutes  of  a  contrary  tendency,  and  by  continued 
usagjB,  to  the  present  day.  Yet  these  were  acts  passed  on  t^e 
very  eve  and  crisis  of  a  civil  war.  Whilst  be  seeks,  there- 
fore, in  this  manner  to  evade  their  authority,  he  expressly, 
and  honestly  acknowledges  in  a  paragraph,  part  of  which 
we  have  already  had  occasion,  to  quote — ^   Had  temporary 

*  acts  of  that  kind  been  frequent^  or  bad  the  practice  of 
'  pressing  been  discontinued  from  the  time  of  C.  L,   unless 

*  when  revived  by  subsequent  temporary  acts,  1  think,  what 

*  hath  been  said  upon  the  foot  of  antient  precedents'  (and 

*  yet  these  precedents  were  of  the  very  highest  order  short  of 
being  judicial)  <  could,  after  all,  have  had  very  litde  weight*, 

*  But  we  all  know,  that  the  practice  of  pressing  by  the  Admiralty 
^  warrants  hath  now  continued  near  a  century,  iince  the  expir^ 
'  ation  of  those  acts  of  Charles  L,  without  one  statute  of  the 
^  like  kind  to  authorize  it. '  Whereas,  in  the  case  before  us, 
we  have  traced  the  statutes  for  the  banishment  of  Aliens^  reim 
aller  reign,  far  lower  down  than  that  period,  where  alone  the 
first  stone  for  a  legal  prerogative  can  be  laid ;  and  as  there 
was  no  act,  so  we  all  know  that  there  was  no  practice  of  the 
expulsion  of  Aliens,  from  the  Revolution  till  the  Alien  Act  of 
1793.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  how  according  to  his  own 
principles,  this  great  master  of  Crown  Law  would  have  ruled 
on  the  present  argument.  There  are  the  acts,  and  there  is  not 
the  continued  practice — just  the  reverse  of  the  conditions 
whicli  he  exacts ;  for  acts  of  Parliament  negative  any  simple 
right,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  judgment  of  the  Legislature^ 
(which  is  supposed  to  do  nothing  in  yain),  that  the  Prerogative^ 
alone  b  inefficient  for  the  purpose. 

Looking  back  at  the  several  divisions  of  this  argument,  we 
may  in  one  sense  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  necessi^, 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  us,  of  presenting  so  many  front§ 
to  the  adversary,  and  of  travelling  over  so  much  ground* 
It  is  now  so  long  since  a  question  ox  prerogative  was  seriously 
discussed,  that  its  advocates  appear  to  have  absolutely  for^t*^ 
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ten  the  nature  and  degree  of  evidence  which  it  requires  for  iti 
support.  The  celebrated  judgment  of  Foster  in  1743  as  to  the 
prerogative  of  Impressment,  is  in  all  its  parts  a  confirmation 
of  the  doctrine  we  have  been  maintaining,  and  a  contrast  to  the 
short  and  contemptuous  way  of  reasoning  of  our  opponents. 
There  was  there  a  long  unbroken  proof  of  practice  from  the 
most  ancient  to  the  most  recent  times — and  repeated  Parlia- 
mentary recognitions  of  the  Crown's  right — with  no  one  en- 
abling act  to  bring  that  right  into  question,  except  in  the  time 
of  Kmg  Charles,  when  the  civil  war  was  substantially  begun. 
Yet  even  upon  evidence  high  and  multiplied  as  this.  Sir  M. 
Hale  still  doubted  of  the  validity  of  that  Prerogative  which  it 
went  to  prove.  Let  us  only  look  at  the  contrast  of  the  case 
before  us. 

Instead  of  a  multitude  of  commissions,  regularly  reaching 
to  the  present  day,  we  have  two  council  orders  of  Eliza- 
beth|  and  two  or  three  other  stings  of  the  executive,  all  with- 
drawn and  closed  long  before  the  Revolution.  Instead  of  acts 
of  Parliaments  from  R.  II.  to  Queen  Anne,  presupposing  and 
recognising  the  Crown's  authority,  no  parliamentary  document 
whatever  has  been  produced,  with  a  tendency  to  any  inference 
of  the  sort.  Modern  usage,  thus  backed  by  Parliament,  is  alone 
insisted  on  by  Foster,  and  ancient  precedents  by  themselves 
utterly  despised — yet  a  scanty  array  of  quasi  precedents,  ancient, 
and  unsupported,  are  all  that  have  been  ferretted  out  on  this  oc- 
casion. It  is  clearly  admitted,  bv  the  learned  advocate  for  im- 
pressment, that  successive  acts  of  Parliament,  providing  for  the 
very  case  to  which  the  prerogative  is  said  to  apply,  would  be 
conclusive  against  it — yet  such  acts  of  Parliament,  creating  the 
authority  from  time  to  time,  we  trace  down  the  whole  streiim  of 
English  history,  till  the  gulf  of  the  Star  Chamber  opens  to 
swallow  up  every  ihing  like  law  !  Then  the  prerogative,  as  d^ 
scribed,  stultifies  and  nullifies  itself  at  the  ouuet;  for,  hke 
Glendower's  power  over  the  devil,  it  is  represented  as  only  able 
to  call,  but  not  to  compel  obedience.  They  talk  indeed  of  an  in- 
dictment for  disobedience;  a  prurient  novelty,  in  favour  of 
which  there  is  not  a  syllable  to  be  found  in  any  book  whatever 
of  English  law.  The  law  of  nations  leaves  the  sppreme  power 
in  every  independent  state  at  liberty  to  admit,  or  to  exclufle 
foreigners  at  pleasure :  and  the  supreme  power  in  England  is 
the  King  in  Parliament.  It  cannot  be  inferred,  because  the 
supreme  power  has  intrusted  the  King  with  one  prerogative, 
that  therefore  it  has  conferred  upon  him  every  other  of  a  similar 
description.  But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  there  is  no  prero- 
gative analogous  to  this.    It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  King's 
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feeenl  power  to  represent  the  EngUah  government  with  foreign 
natioos;  and  is  «s  Jiflferent  from  safe-conduct*  as  the  |K)^or  of 
pardoD  is  frooi  the  power  of  <leath.     It  plainly  is  not  incliidcU  ui 
the  King's  jurisdictioQ  over  ports,  which  is  itself  limited  to  (hr 
two  cases  of  great  persons  and  enemies.     Msgna  Chart^i,   the 
very  scriptnres  of  the  £lnglish  law,  as  underbtood  and  preached 
by  its  m^eatest  prophets,  pledges  to  every  foreigner  the  »ccurity 
oft* an  English  Parliament.     Jefieries,  the  sacrilogtouh  JofH  riei«« 
is,  as  far  as  yet  appears,  the  first  name  in  our  legal  hihtory, 
who  sought  by  his  unholy  touch  to  desecrate  the  ark  ol  our  co- 
venant, and  make  its  simple  text  oi'  none  effect  through  htit  trn- 
ditioQ  !     The  error  in  Blackstone  is  made  manifest.     IScrgoarit 
Hill  (according  to  Lord  Eldon  the  best  lawyer  in  KngTund) 
answers  Sir  Edward  Northey ;  whilst  the  foreigner  huH  an  ex- 
press decision  of  the  courts  in  Scotland,  and  a  strong  jiidiriul 
intimation  from  the  supreme  court  at  Madras  in  hu  favour. 
The  precedents  are  shown  to  have  no  single  characteristic,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  celebrated  judges  could  give  tlietn 
the  least  legal  title  to  the  name.     They  end  where  they  ihuuld 
begin ;  some  are  covered  by  acts  of  rarliamcnt,  some  merely 
anecdote  and  hearsay ;  none  asserting  the  principle  of  right, 
and  distinguishing  it  from  the  mere  tiger-spring  ot  force;  and 
allf  without  exception,  tainted  and  damned  by  ueing  mixed  up 
with  M^  violetU  act  of  deporlalioti^^-'aiid  which  con^equtuitly 
they  might  be  as  fairly  quoted  to  justify,  yet  the  illegality  of 
which,  ministers  make  out  to  be  the  exctise  for  now  coming  to 
Parliament  for  its  assistance.     Lastly,  such  ParliamenUiry  ai* 
sistance  granted  out,  reign  after  reign,  and  including  the  whole 
period  when  prerogative  conld  take  root,  is  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  any  contemporaneous  prerogative  at  all.     Con^id^tf - 
Xthe  natore  of  the  case  to  be  proved,  and  tJie  cvidenc^r, 
rh  has  been  called  to  prove  it,  we  hope  we  are  Uifi  raying 
too  mocb,  when,  in  allusion  ^  to  the  decided  opinion  '  expr<!s- 
sed  by  Loid  Eldon,  and  other  lawyers,  in  favour  of  this  pre- 
rogative, we  think  that  *  a  propensity  to  drnibt'  was  no^  the 
spedfic  *  mental  infirmity,'  of  wfaicb,  at  that  nunimut,  tlii^y 
would  have  been  most  jnstified  in  complaining*     Mr  (!^i/Mng, 
who,  upon  a  hasqr  view  of  the  subject,  saw  such  a  want  ofprf^ 
taal  Titaliqr,  as  <Miigtd  him  to  speak  of  it  aa  hif^vr^l,  wiil, 
wet,  vpoB  farther  eaummatioo,  have  tlie  auuUrtsr  Uf  di^ 
c»d  mm  eokitt  which  wo«U  ianpl>  that  it  once  Wl  a#i  ^iV 
iaoe;  and  recar  to  the  opiiuoa  of  the  Attorf»ey'Ot»^./;»l,  wb/i 
m  WIS  adHttcd,  *  thflt  without  am  Aiies  Act  a«e  C'rr/wri  i^vl 

■diriifari  aiieww '  [F.  D.».  W^.) 
io  ahkii  the  lecal  arg0SM:<^  Laa  he^^n  fn^Afa^^^ 
by  the  wmoaa  optworha  which  La*e  be«:a  turowu  u^  a/^/w/*^ 
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tliis  claim,  and  which  we  hare  been  competled  successiveljr 
to  carry,  leaves  us  time  barely  to  notice  the  general  topics 
that  remain, — though  they  involte  considerations  of  the  hist 
importance.    The  wanton  hardships,  haying  no  reference  to 
its   object,   which   are  scattered  through  tiie  bill,   sliow  the 
indiiFerence  with  which  Legislation  works,   when  it  is  sole* 
ly  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  no  right  of  remon- 
strance.    The  actual  instances  of  abuse,   evidence  of  which 
has*  been   tendered   in   Parliament^    but    refused,    are   signs 
of  the  same  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  proofs  of  the  mis- 
chief inherent  in  such  a  measure.    The  tendency  of  power 
once  in  the  saddle  never  to  dismount,  was  never  more  pal- 
pably exhibited  than  in  the  exaggeration  of  a  series  of  in- 
significant dangers  which  have  been  put  forward,  one  afler 
the  other,   to  replace  the  terrors  of  the  great  original  ne- 
cessity of  the  French  Revolution.     The  example  of  the  beft>ic 
characters  who  brought  us  through  Ihe  crisis  of  our  own  revo- 
lution— through  intrigues  with  Rome  and  Paris,  and  two  Jaco- 
bite rebellions,  into  the  land  of  promise  and  of  freedom, — ami 
who  would  not  degrade  the  object  of  their  reverence  by  the 
cheap  expedient  of  substituting  force  for  the  proper  virtues  of 
their  station,  is  a  solemn  ancestral  rebuke  on  the  credulous  timi- 
dity, which  has  successively  accepted  so  many  paltry  pretexts, 
for  those  stem  and  ultimate  reasons  which  may  be  Bliowed 
to  justify  any  measure  by  which  tlieir  object  is  secured.     Tlie 
proposal  of  a  permanent  regulation  is  not  only  in  contradiction 
with  the  whole  line  of  argument  on  which  the  bill  has,  from 
first  to  last,  been  defended,  but  is  a  breach  of  faiih  with  Par- 
liament and  the  people.     The  advocates  of  the  power  have 
always  assured  us,  that  it  should  be  temporary  only ;  and  the 
greatest  names  among  them  have  expressly  declared,  that  the 
ppwer  was  too  great  for  peace^  and  inconsistent  with  its  laws. 
Established  and  confirmed,  it  tirill  be  a  standard  and  exam* 
pie  of  domestic  slavery ;  an  exception  which  can  never  be  ad- 
mitted with  impunity.    It  acts  immediately  upon  a  body  of 
25,000  strangers ;  indirectly  on  all  whom  suspicion  of  our  alien 
policy  may  deter  from  seeking  refuge  or  settlement  among  us. 
It  in^^  be  abused, — from  the  nature  of  power  to  corrupt, — ^Irom 
|he  impure  sources  whence  information  on  such  subjects  must 
ever  be  derived,-^frora  the  obscure  and  invidious  class  of  persons 
who  are  the  subjects  of  H^^— and  from  its  wanting  ail  the  means 
for  the  discovery  of  truth*    It  is  an  abandonmeat  of  our  ba- 
tional  soverei^Vy  and  of  that  proverbial  pciicy  adhered  t0» 
time  out  of  mind-,  by  ti«  and  by  every  free  state ;  and  it  must 
tend  to  disturb  and  not  secure,  our  amicable  relations  with  other 
powers  I  biftce  a  refusal  to  dismiss  wtli  much  more  readily  be  fdt 


M  an  afinmt,  wben  an  Ektglitli  mimsler  can  no  longer  return  bis 
mtient  oonstitutional  answer-^tbeitnpoa&ibiJity  of  trespassing  on 
the  Eoglisb  law.  It  is  a  tacit  encouragement  to  the  despotisms 
of  the  Continent,  a  gratuitous  injury  to  our  national  reputation 
—and  is  fdt  over  Europe  to  connect  us  more  or  less  with 
the  system  of  arbitrary  violence,  and  of  conteippt  for  tbe  lavr 
cf  nations,  by  which  tbe  privilege  of  Switzerland  as  an  asy* 
lorn  and  independent  State  (though  guaranteed  by  the  most 
aolemn  treaty),  has  been  violated  and  torn  away.  It  makes  us 
iiated  l^  our  natural  allies,  tbe  liberal  part  of  Europe,  and  for 
DO  object-^-«nd  arrests  in  all  countries  the  progress  of  more 
iMBanized  legislation  on  this  interesting  subject.  * 


*  Article  1 1th  of  the  French  Code  Civil  declares,  *  A  foreigner  shall 

*  enpy  in  France  the  same  civil  rights  as  those  which  are  or  shall 
'  be  granted  to  Frenchmen  by  treaty  with  the  nation  to  which  such 
'  foreigner  shall  belong. '  According  to  the  note  in  Burguignon's 
conference,  this  article,  notwithstanding  the  letter  of  it  is  confined 
to  treaties,  is  construed  (as  the  text  was  originally  proposed)  to  es-* 
tablish  in  all  cases  the  principle  of  *  an  exact  reciprocity.  *  So  that 
although  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  had  been  totally  abolished  by  the  Con* 
stituent  Assembly,  it  was  by  the  force  of  this  provision  revived  in  the 
cases  where  this  principle  applied.  This  article,  coupled  with  our 
Alien  Act,  reconciles  the  conduct  Of  tbe  French  government  with 
the  declaration  of  the  French  lawyers  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  that 
under  the  charter  foreigners  could  not  be  sent  out  of  France.  (P*  D* 
New  Series,  1. 774.)  *  France  has  not  the  same  power  over  Aliens*  * 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  29.  P.  D.  1150.    By  act  272,  Code  Penal,  '  fo- 

*  mgoers  judidaUy  declared  vagrants  may  be  sent  by  order  of  Go- 

*  veroment  out  of  the  kingdom ' — a  special  provision  {similar  to  that 
10  our  statute  4.  Ed.  6.  c.  16,  since  repealed),  which  is  inconsistent 
wich  tbe  idea  of  a  general  power.  When  Sir  R.  Wilson  answered 
the  taimtiog  question,  '  what  power  had  sent  him  out  of  France  ?* 
by  reiving,  *  the  same  which  had  broken  the  Convention  of  Paris> ' 
he  ought  nave  fixed  the  stigma,  it  seems,  more  justly  upon  those 
who  volunteered  the  sneer.  We  thus  have  it  in  our  power  to  makjB 
the  condition  of  our  countrymen,  in  France  at  least,  as  secure  as  we 
please.  Onr  law  in  this  respect  becomes  at  once  and  immediately 
the  law  of  France.    Englishmen,  therefore,  have  to  thank  their  owa 

f"  ovemment  only  for  any  tyranny  which  they  encounter  there.  Whilst 
y  a  just  retrilmttony  we  have  provided  the  Bourbons  with  weapons 
against  ourteivea,  we  oaght  to  feel  some  shame  for  that  sullen  and 
iptenelic  policy  wfaicb  has  prevented  us  from  taking  advantage  of 
9Xk  opetting  thus  aatuwiUy  presented  to  us  for  liberaliaing,  in  the 
giaai  centre  of  Eoiropoaii  rMnsoD)  the  geaeriil  i^jstem  of  Uie  inter- 
Goune  of  nuuiksad* 
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An  Knglithman  can  scarcely  mistake  the  character  of  the 
present  times,  or  the  urgeilt  interest  which  England  has  in 
uniting  herself  with  every  thing  progresHire  and  enHghteoed  all 
over  the  world.  We  have  in  fact  now  to  choose  between  those 
who  abhor  the  British  Constitution,  and  tell  as  so,  and  those 
whose  admiration  of  it  constitutes  their  only  crime*  It  is  not 
for  us  to  fear  refugees  for  freedom.  The  Pope  might  as  rei^ 
Bonably  see  an  Iconoclast  in  every  artist  who  was  bendhig  bis 
pilgrim  steps  to  Home,  and  persist  that  he  must  be  coming 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Belvidere  Apollo.  The 
English  law  can  of  itself  punish  every  criminal  act,  intrigue 
or  libel,  whether  by  foreigner  or  by  native,  and  whether  tend- 
ing to  disturb  our  domestic  tranquillity  or  our  foreign  relations. 
They  who  recommend  the  Alien  Act  as  an  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  seem  to  forget  the  only  terms  on  which  a 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained,  ft  has  already  lasted  too  long, 
)f  purchased  for  a  day  by  a  subservient  compromise  of  our  right'- 
ful  interest  and  dignity,  by  a  disgusting  indifference  to  the  hap- 
piness of  other  nations,  and  to  every  principle  but  that  of  trade, 
and  by  our  silent  acquiescence  in  the  destruction  of  free  govern- 
ments, and  of  the  very  seeds  of  freedom,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world. 

The  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe  is  at  present  what  Protestan- 
tism was  200  years  ago ;  for  liberty  is  the  heresy  of  our  age  ! 
Glory  and  honour  to  tnis  country,  and  to  those  who  govern  it ! 
if  they  duly  feel  the  dignity  of  the  station  which  they  occupy, 
standing  in  this  great  moral  struggle  on  '  the  Thermopylae  of 
toankind.  *  They  have  the  resources  of  a  mighty  empire,  the 
hearts  of  a  determined  people,  the  strength  of  virtue,  and  the 
wealth,  talent,  and  spirit  of  indignant  freedom,  all  thrown  into 
their  lap,  and  waiting  their  command.  The  cry  is  gone  up  firom 
all  lands.  Let  but  the  tone  of  their  foreign  policy  rise  to  the  K« 
berality  of  their  domestic  system,  and  that  disgraceful  contrast 
with  which  we  have  been  of  late  so  often  and  so  justly  taunted, 
will  cease  to  be  a  continental  byword  against  the  English  name. 
It  is  true,  an  awful  responsibility  surrounds  such  topics.  There 
is  a  stern  obedience  to  reflecting  prudence,  to  which  a  minister 
must  subdue  the  generosity  of  his  personal  feelings.  And  if  the 
pusillanimous  PoUmic  shrunk  from  the  remonstrance  of  his  sub- 
jects *  in  this  strange  confederacy  of  the  Popish  Princes,  speedi^ 
*  ly  and  effectually  to  take  his  sword  into  his  hand, '  it  should 
^  be  remembered  that  Elizabeth  also  stood  aloof  firom  the  Fie- 
mingsfor  a  time:  as  she  withstood  the  eagemessof  her  nobility  and 
gentry,  who,  after  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomewi  Toluiitaci- 
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cd  at  their  own  charge  an  army  Into  Franco.  Such  dUcreiioHf 
howerer,  mingles  its  thread  on  the  very  borders  of  a  Taint  anti 
Ireachcroas  caution — and  unless  invigorated  from  a  higher 
aource,  will  sink  into  that  degenerate  meanness  which  los>es 
first  its  honour,  and  afterwards  the  selfish  purposes  for  which 
we  may  have  made  the  sacrifice  that  men  and  nations  can 
make  bat  once  1 

The  feelings  of  the  English  public  have  been  fermenting 
firiMn  day  to  day,  as  their  countrymen  returning  from  abroad 
bring  in  the  details  of  the  horrors  which  they  have  witness-* 
ed.  Yet  they  leave  to  Government  (and  wisely)  to  choose  its 
time  for*  silencing  these  hwpxei^^importuna  vaiucreSf  a  union 
of  owl  and  vulture— who  nave  screeched  around  our  shore 
in  notes  irreconcileable  with  our  independence  and  our  peace. 
In  the  case  of  Spain,  worse  than  whilst  under  the  Vandals  or 
the  Moors,  we  must  feel  a  peculiar  detestation  at  the  tyranny 
which  has  turned  our  laurel-leaf  into  nightshade,  and  pour- 
ed misery  and  contempt  over  a  land  which  xve  rescuea  and 
redeemed  in  vain.  Their  patriots  are  our  own.  Austria  too 
confers  no  less  proud  a  title  on  those  leaders  of  the  youth  of 
Italy,  whom  she  passes  through  the  Aulic  chamber,  the  true 
Trophonius's  cave.  The  brutalizing  sway  of  German  force  over 
Italian  genius  presents  the  revolting  spectacle  of  a  gigantic  crea- 
ture, huge  and  reasonless,  a  sort  of  political  Ajax,  trampling 
down  with  its  clouted  shoon  all  the  germs  of  moral  and  intelr 
lectual  beauty,  which  it  has  not  virtue  to  feel,  or  understanding  to 
comprehend ;  and  Italy  is  Boccaccio's  Iphigenia,  forced  into  the 
armsof  Cymon,  whilst  he  is  yet  *  that  man-beast'  the  story  finds 
him, — she  degraded  to  his  level,  instead  of  the  omnipotence  of 
Love  raising  him  to  her's.  Venice,  crumbling  piecemeal  into  tlie 
Adriatic,  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  universal  decay  of  the  strength 
and  mind  of  a  country,  which  is  sinking  under  a  system  whose 
Alpha  and  Omega  is  blind  force, — where  Nature  is  thwarted, 
and  those  are  to  govern  who  should  obey.  Austria  in  Italy  is 
an  anomaly  and  a  curse,  of  the  same  character  as  the  Turk  in 
Greece.  When  we  think  of  these  Governments,  rooting  out  li^ 
beral  principles,  and  breathing  a  thick  unwholesome  mist 
around  them,  they  remind  us  of  the  monks  of  the  dark  ages,  at 
work  in  their  gloomy  cloisters,  erasing  from  their  parchment 
Cicero's  wisdom  and  Virgil's  beauty,  to  make  way  for  the  Ho* 
milies  of  St  Gregory,  or  Augustin's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  I 
Rebellion  wainst  such  a  rute  may  be  truly  compared  to  the  sin 
of  witchcraft ;  the  charge  of  it  is  e€|ually  indefinite  and  myste- 
rious, and  the  same  highly  gifted  individuals  are  its  objt^cts. 
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Every  magnanimous  virtue,  in  these  devoted  cotmirie^,  is  a 

Eicton  and  a  crime.     The  intelligence  which  would  have  once 
umed  its  owner  as  a  magician,  will  now  bong  him  as  an  £xal- 
tado,  or  incarcerate  him  as  a  Carbonaro.  / 

These  are  the.  honourable  exiles,  who,  inheriting  the  principles 
of  Locke  and  Sidney,  have  inherited  their  misfortunes ;  who,  too 
proud  to  stand  as  pictures,  date  obolum  Belisarioy  are  scattered 
over  our  land ;  and  who,  seeking  to  maintain  themselves  in  their 
reverses  by  their  talents,  only  demand  that  these  reverses  should 
not  be  rendered  still  more  painful  by  a  precarious  and  grudg- 
ing shelter.  In  former  days  their  presence  would  have  been 
an  honourable  preference ;  but  Misery  is  a  sacred  thing ;  and 
should  not  be  less  sacred  because  the  ubiquity  of  despotism 
leaves  England  now  their  only  Eurc^iean  refoge.  Unless  we 
reserve  and  appropriate  all  our  S3rmpathy  for  the  case  of  men 
in  power,  some  drops  must  stray  over  for  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  • 
imd  friendless, — some  consideration  for  their  fears,-*-€ome  ap«- 
prehen»on  fer  their  danger, — some  shame  and  indignation  at 
the  pretexts  under  whidi  all  security  against  oppression  has* 
been  denied  them.  We  have  formerly  received  on  our  shores 
Aigitives,  both  for  religion  and  for  monarchy :  But  had  Burke 
lived  to  these  dajcs,  and  seen  the  wretched  reaction  of  tyranny 
abroad,  he  would  again  have  fulmined  over  Europe,  and  scat- 
tered around  those  thrones,  whom  his  mighty  genius  laboured  to 
rescue  from  impending  ruin,  the  whole  eloquence  of  a  soul,  whose 
feelings  and  imagination  seemed  to  gather  vividness  and  inten- 
sity from  age.  When  he  gave  this  pledge,  in  case  politics  should 
ever  resume  their  antient  tendency,  he  could  never  have  antici- 
pated that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  redeem  it  under 
circumstances  like  the  present.  We  want  a  pendant  to  some 
of  his  glorious  sketches ;  and  those  who  have  wept  and  shud« 
dered  over  his  representation  of  royal  misery,  should  have 
tome  tears  for  a  people's  woes, — for  the  Scholars  and  the 
Gentlemen  of  Italy  and  Spain*  He  would  have  pushed 
aside  a  board  which  our  ancestors  never  spread;  he  would 
not  have  put  such  men  below  the  Salt,  and  served  thepa  with 
menial  viands ;  he  would  not  have  pandered  to  the  vulgar  in<» 
solence  of  power,  by  which  one  class  of  men  wantonly  excludes 
and  degrades  another;  he  would  not  have  receded  from  thai 
<dd  hereditary  principle,  by  which,  in  all  our  history,  we  never 
sustained  a  single  loss,  but  by  which  we  have  acquired  a  glory, 
that  nothing  but  a  dereliction  ci  those  principles  cap  impair* 
We  have  sown  over  Europe,  with  our  own  hand,  the  seeds  of 
freedom ;  we  have  spoken  of  it  always  as  our  common  cause ; 
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ia  hMdiM  tmrj  rttblmce  to  Buonaparte^  we  f»roda!sned  the 
frtmt  retiuUy  more  or  less  specific,  which  must  follow  the  sheath*- 
ing  as  well  as  the  drawing  a  victoriovs  sword. 

Cruel  has  been  the  pei^y  by  which  the  triumph  of  national 
independence  has  been  lowered,  on  the  Continent,  to  little 
more  than  the  worthless  struggle  fi>r  a  change  of  masters ;  mip 
serabie  the  catastrophe  where  the  pen  drops  poison  quicker 
than  the  sword  sheas  blood,  and  the  council  table  is  found 
more  fittal  to  human  happiness  than  the  battle  plain  !  IncalcuU 
able  the  destruction  of  loyal  faith  and  moral  confidence,  when^ 
after  all  the  hopes  in  which  we  were  made  to  dress  ourselves, 
and  the  glorious  motives  by  which  we  were  roused  and  impas- 
sioned, the  most  delightful  half  of  Europe  is  left  to  calculate,  in 
chains  and  darkness,  the  anK)unt  of  the  advantages  which  the 
ttoiversal  tyranny  of  a  partnership  of  kings,  whose  fears  and 
ignorance  are  covering  their  kingdoms  with  sackcloth  and 
afikes,  possesses  over  the  universal  empire  of — a  conqueror 
it  is  true — but  of  a  Statesman  and  a  Hero; — a  man  who 
did  more,  in  a  few  troubled  years,  for  advancing  the  coun« 
tries  he  enslaved,  than  their  hereditarv  masters  had  attempt- 
ed in  the  whole  history  of  their  race!  We  are  not  requir- 
ed to  interfere  and  realize  the  promises  that  have  been  broken ; 
or  to  come  fi^rward  and  fulfil  the  expectations  which  we  joined 
in  raising.  Sympathy  and  security  for  those  who  fly  to  us,  is 
the  only  part  of  the  solemn  obligation  which  circumstances  have 
imposed  on  ui:,  that  we  are  now  called  upon  to  discharge.  Tiie 
humble  service  asked  of  us,  is  a  compassionate  welcome,  and  a 
free,  undeurtuied,  unconditional  asylum. 

Let  us  Repeal,  then,  this  odious  enactment,  and,  as  English- 
men, we  still  shall  not  need  to  blush  in  the  presence  of  these 
strangers;  but  may  proudly  gather  with  them,  in  Westminster 
Abb^,  round  Paoli's  bust,  and  read  to  them,  from  its  inscription, 
the  national  testimony  of  the  open  arms  and  open  hand  with 
which  England  received  him,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  give  his 
country  independence.  Take  away  from  among  us  this  unholy 
thing,  and  our  soil  will  at  once  recover  its  ancient  saving  virtue  I 
our  land  may  then  echo  again  the  poet's  praise, — ^  Slaves  can* 
^  not  breathe  in  England  I  '—and  truth  justify  the  orator's  spleO'- 
did  peroration, — <  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law^ 

*  which  makes  liberty   commensurate  with,   and  inseparable 

*  from  British  soil ;  which  proclaims,  even  to  the  stranger  and 
<  sGjoumer,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  on  British  earth,  that 

*  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by 
^  the  ffenius  of  universal  freedom.  No  matter  in  what  language 
^  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced,— no  matter  what  com- 
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*  plexlon  incompatible  with  freedom,  en  IndUn  or  aii  Afirican 
"*  sun  may  Iiave  oarnt  upon  him, — no  matter  in  what  disastrous 

*  battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down, — ^no  mattcfr 

*  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  at- 

*  tar  of  slavery ;  the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of 

*  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  God  sink  together  in  the  dust ; 
^  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ;  his  body  swells 
^  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains,  that  burst  from  around 
<  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled 

*  by  the  irresistible  Genius  of  Universal  Freedom  I ' 


Art.  V.  The  Italian  Naoelists^  selected  from  the  most  ajfpnwed 
Authors  in  that  Ltangiiage^  from  the  earliest  period  dt/wn  to  tfu 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century^  arranged  in  an  Historical  and 
Chronological  Series.  Translated  Jrotn  the  Original  Italiats  g 
accompanied  with  NoteSf  Critical  and  BiographicaL  By  Tho- 
mas RoscoE.    4  vols.  8vo»     London,  18251 

'T'hese  are  very  amusing  volumes ;  and  present  the  Englisli 
-*"  reader  with  the  first  regular  and  connected  view  of  a 
branch  of  Italian  literature  much  talked  of,  awd  very  little 
known,  but  which  has  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  lite- 
rature of  most  European  nations.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not 
think  the  task  could  have  fallen  into  better  hands  than  Mr 
Roscoe's.  The  selections  are  generally  judicious,  and  the  trans- 
lation combines  fidelity  with  elegance.  The  notes,  though 
containing  little  that  is  new  to  those  who  are  studied  in  Italian^ 
embody,  in  a  very  plain  and  unambitious  style,  much  curioos 
information  as  to  the  authors  of  the  Italian  Novelle ;  and  the 
work,  on  the  whole,  presents  a  faithful,  though  rather  too  fa- 
vourable, portrait  of  the  spirit  of  Italian  -fiction. 

In  tracing  the  progress  oy  which  the  art  of  fictitious  narra- 
tive has  advanced  from  its  rude  origin  to  its  perfection,  we  are 
struck,  amidst  all  the  diversities  occasioned  by  government, 
climate  and  education,  with  the  singular  coincidence  of  certain 
phenomena  attending  its  different  stages,  which  have  given"  a 
Kind  of  uniformity  to  its  history,  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  infancy  of  fiction,  for  example,  is  every  where  charac- 
terized by  a  superabundance  of  incident.  Attention  is  kept 
awake  by  rapidity  of  succession ;  and  the  beauty  or  propriety 
of  individual  occurrences,  or  their  relation  to  each  other,  is  fi/r^ 
gotten  in  the  bustle  and  excitement  produced  by  ihe  train.     If 
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there  exist  a  princi)de  of  selection  at  all,  it  seems  to  he  in  fa- 
▼oar  of  what  is  most  wild  and  improbable.  Every  thing  is 
viewed  by  the  Novelist  through  a  veil  of  mystery,  for  so  the 
£M:e  of  nature  was  actually  regarded  by  those  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses himself.  Ignorant  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  course 
of  the  material  world,  and  by  which  he  is  a&rwards  enabled 
almost  to  control  its  movements,  man  at  first  regards  himself  as 
an  inferior  being  in  the  chain  of  existences  by  which  he  believes 
himself  surrounded.  He  humbles  himself  before  the  objects 
of  his  terror ;  he  endows  the  elements  with  will  and  intelli- 
gence ;  peoples  the  rocks,  mountains  and  streams,  with  imngi* 
nary  bein^  td  whom  he  ascrjbes  powers  surpassing  his  own, 
and,  like  Tancred  in  the  Enchanted  Forest,  sees  a  nymph  or  a 
spirit  issuing  from  every  tree.  The  narrator,  with  an  *  untaught 
innate  philosophy,'  avails  himself  of  these  feelings;  and  trust- 
ing little  to  the  delineation  of  familiar  occurrences,  endeavours 
to  excite  and  sustain  attention  by  touching  the  master-key  of 
mysterious  terror;— by  the  tales  of  mythology,  the  legends  of 
superstition,  the  detail  of  those  strange  phenomena  which  at 
times  disturb  the  course  of  nature,  or  of  those  dark  and  fearful 
moral  calamities  which,  suppressing  the  common  powers  of 
thought  and  action,  seem  to  render  man  a  helpless  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  an  overpowering  and  irresistible  destiny. 

As  society  advances,  however,  this  mode  of  interesting  passes 
away.  Feeling  emerges  with  the  increase  of  intelligence,  as 
warmth  follows  the  dawn.  The  mind  *  touched  to  finer  issues,' 
is  acted  on  by  gender  stimuli.  The  tales  which  formerly  fet- 
tered the  reason,  are  now  addressed  only  to  the  imagination, 
and  gradually  sink  into  nursery  legends.  The  influence  of  fe- 
male society  appears  more  visible,  in  the  less  revolting  charac- 
ter of  the  materifl  of  fiction,  and  in  the  increasing  tendency  to 
the  representation  of  the  afiairs  of  actual  and  domestic  life,  to 
which  it  has  communicated  so  many  varied  aspects  and  new  at- 
tractions. The  aim  of  jnerely  exciting  attention  by  a  multitude 
of  incidents,  is  exchanged  for  that  of  touching  the  feelings, 
which  is  found  to  be  more  effectually  accomplished  by  a  few. 
The  novelist  abandons  the  character  of  a  chronicler  or  anna- 
list ;-i-he  exercises  a  principle  of  selection,  passes  over  or  de- 
tails events  according  to  their  importance,  and  their  relation  to 
the  end  he  has  in  view ;  and,  in  supplying  his  imaginary  actors 
with  motives,  language  and  sentiments,  suited  to  the  scenes  in 
which  they  are  placed,  he  invents  and  delineates  character. 

There  is  still  another  stage  in  the  progress  of  fiction: — Wlien 
knowledge  and  intelligence  have  been  difiused  over  the  whole 
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sarfiMse  of  societj ;  when  life  becomes  doily  more  unUbnpt  de« 
corous  and  conventional,  less  subject  to  strapge  interruptioi^s— r 
less  animated  by  enthusiasm ;  when  men  apiply  furnished  with 
materids  for  contemplation,  and  little  solicited  by  extcjiuJ  ob- 
jects that  lead  to  emotion,  desire  rather  the  repose  of  tbougb( 
dian  the  stir  of  action  or  of  feeling;  and,  in  the  r^reseon 
tation  of  the  things  of  life,  are  occupied  more  with  the  sprii^ 
iuul  motives,  the  hopes  or  fears  which  lead  to  actioQ,  than  witi% 
action  itself— then  a  corresponding  character  is  in^pressed  oi| 
iictitious  writing.  Plots  become  simple  and  domestic  X,o  cxt 
.cess ;  the  place  of  incident  is  supplied  by  wit,  by  sentiment,  by 
eloquence,  by  argument,  bv  metaphysical  analysis ;  and  novel% 
DO  longer  intended  merely  to  amuse,  are  made  the  vehicle  rf 
communicating  dogmata,  moral,  political,  religious,  or  philoso* 
phical,  as  the  authors  peculiar  vein  may  incline* 

Of  course  these  several  stages  of  fiction  do  not  really  stanf) 
quite  separate  and  apart,  flach  rises  out  of  its  predecessor^ 
and  subsides  into  the  next  by  degrees ;  by  the  graaual  dimness 
and  disappearance  of  some  features,  the  gradual  increase  an4 
clearness  of  others :  But  still,  through  all  the  phases  which  i| 
exhibits,  the  progress  seems  to  be  from  the  marvellous  to  th^ 
extreme  of  simplicity,  and  from  a  profusion  to  a  penury  of  inci« 

dent 

The  vast  mass  of  novels  which  Mr  Roscoe  has  opened  up  to  the 
English  reader,  by  these  interesting  specimens,  seems  to  connect 
the  two  first  periods,  and  to  have  originated  in  that  peculiar 
state  of  society  in  Italy— when  knowledge  had  dispelled,  ia 
some  degree,  among  the  higher  classes,  the  rude  ignorance 
which  is  the  parent  of  superstitious  wonder,  but  while  all  the 
wild  and  fierce  passions  of  a  barbarous  age  were  still  abroad, 
filling  Italy  with  blood  and  crime,  and  habituating  its  inha- 
bitants to  scenes  of  horror  and  licentiousness.  Even  in  the 
earliest  of  the  Italian  novels,  the  supernatural  machinery  which 
characterizes  the  rudest  efforts  of  fiction,  has  disappeared.  We 
perceive  traces  of  a  national  mind  which  has  already  made  som^ 

Erogress  in  knowledge,  but  none  in  social  refinement — which 
as  escaped  from  the  trammels  and  terrors  of  superstition,  but 
is  still  struggling  with  that  coarseness  of  feeling  and  rudeness  of 
taste,  which  has  been  induced  by  centuries  of  feudal  warfare 
yet  unextinguished.  We  meet  with  something  of  the  old  leaven 
of  a  darker  era,  in  the  atrocious  and  revolting  character  of 
many  of  the  incidents,  the  apparent  want  of  confidence  in  th^ 
delineation  of  gentler  feelings,  the  coarseness  of  all  that  is  meant 
for  humour,  the  absence  of  character,  and  the  principle  of  rest^- 
1 
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ib^  the  interest  and  efiett  of  the  tale,  rather  on  a  number  of  m- 

ddentB  slightly  touched,  than  on  a  few  more  strongly  drawn 
and  mor6  richly  and  carefully  coloured. 

And  singular  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  this  character  which 
distinguishes  the  earlier  of  the  Italian  nooeUe^  is  applicable,  with 
little  vartsition,  to  the  whole  series,  from  Boccaccio  down  to  Gozzi 
and  Gironi.  The  changes  which  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  course  of  five  centuries  having,  in  fact,  been  arrested,  part- 
ly by  the  stationary  and  unchanging  nature  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, but  still  more  by  the  peculiar  views  with  which  most  of 
the  imitators  of  Boccaccio  (and  what  Italian  novelist  is  pot  con- 
fessedly so  ?)  appear  to  have  written.  Boccaccio,  by  creating  and 
ihiing  the  prose  style  of  his  country,  had  consecrated  even  the  de- 
fects of  the  Decameron,  and  for  ever  given  the  tone  to  the  Italian 
itovel.  Thenceforward  he  stood,  as  it  were,  between  nature  and 
his  literary  posterity ;  intercepting  by  his  gigantic  form  the  light 
which  she  sned,  ana  attracting  all  eyes  to  himself  as  the  source 
df  inspiration.  The  tales  of  his  imitators  too  seem  all  to  be 
Composed,  less  with  the  view  of  exciting  mterest  by  the  narra- 
tives themselves,  which  they  borrowed  or  imitated  without  cere- 
iDfony,  than  in  the  hope  of  emulating  or  surpassing  that  Tuscan 
elegance  of  style,  in  which  he  had  embalmed  so  many  trifling* 
snd  worthless  legends.  The  incidents  they  really  seem  to  have' 
remrded  merely  as  the  vehicles  of  fine  writing — as  slight  themes 
Which  were  to  be  adorned  with  all  the  brilliant  variations  of 
which  the  music  of  Italian  speech  was  susceptible.  Of  what 
consequence  was  it  to  an  Italian  that  his  tales  were  indecent — 
provided  his  Tuscan  was  pure  ? — that  his  incidents  were  borrow- 
ed,— provided  he  was  master  of  those  flowers  of  Florentine  low 
life  which  delighted  the  classic  ears  of  the  Delia  Crusca  Aca-' 
demy  ? — that  his  novels  were  dull  and  foolish,  provided  they 
were  told  in  the  most  approved  language  of  the  -'  Conciostacosa" 
eke*  school?-— The  gloir  they  aspired  to,  in  fact,  was  that  of 
writing  elegantly, — not  that  of  writing  to  the  imagination  or  the 
fatart.  And  this,  while  it  explains  that  stationary  character, 
Which  in  our  opinion  pervades  the  *  long  file '  of  Italian  novels^ 
aiccounts  also  for  that  sovereign  unconcern,  and  easy  impu- 
dence with  which  each  appears  to  have  borrowed  the  matter 
of  his  tales  from  his  predecessors,  altering  merely  names  and 
dates,  or  slightly  varying  some  minor  incidents;  a  system  which, 
though  in  other  countries  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  die  repa* 
tati6ii  bf  an  author,  nmr  seems  to  have  weighed  much  with  the 
Italian  critics  in  their  estimates  of  literary  merit. 
•  This  general  uniformity  of  manner,  though  of  coarse  it  res- 
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ders  tfa^  Italian  novelists  rather  a  monotcHK^B  and  weark^me 
Atudy  to  those  who  make  a  point  of  going  through  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  historical  inquiry,  hat  its  advantages  for  the  lazy  general 
reader,  who  is  thus  enabled,  with  mucn  ease  and  suflicient  ac- 
curacy, to  appreciate  the  whole  character  of  Italian  fiction, 
from  the  examination  of  almost  any  one  individual  author  of 
the  scries :  And  indeed  the  whole  question  of  the  originality^ 
the  peculiarities,  the  merits  and  defects  of  these  tales  cannot,  we 
think,  be  viewed  with  more  advantage  than  in  connexion  with 
the  first  and  greatest  name  on  the  list, — the  Decameron  of  Boc- 
caccio. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary,  we  presume,  to  inform  our  readera^ 
that  this  work  is  a  collection  of  a  hundred  tales,  supposed  to  be 
told  by  a  party  consisting  of  seven  ladies  and  three  gendemen, 
assembled  at  a  villa,  or  rather  two  villas,  near  Florence,,  (the 
aite  of  which  has  sadly  puzzled  the  Italian  commentators,)  to 
which  they  had  retired  from  the  memorable  pestilence  which 
desolated  that  city  in  1348.  The  tales  are  supposed  to  occupy 
ten  days  in  narration,  each  member  of  the  party  relating  tea 
tales,  and  presiding  in  turn  over  the  amusements  of  the  day« 

The  description  of  the  pestilence,  which  forms  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  novels,  is  imitated  in  its  general  outline  from  Thu-^, 
cvdides,  but  filled  up  with  a  terrible  minuteness  of  detail,  which 
shows  the  narrator's  personal  acquaintance  with  the  miseries  of 
which  he  is  the  historian.  The  pathological  accuracy  with 
which  the  rise  and  spreading  of  the  disease  is  describea ;  the 
gloomy  despair,  and  still  more  fearful  riot  and  jollity  which 
pervade  the  town ;  the  numerous  and  anxious  plans  adopted  by 
the  citizens  for  their  safety — all  different,  yet  all  leading  to  the 
a^me  fatal  result ;  the  universal  selfishness  and  corruption  of 
morals  which  it  prbduced,  are  described  with  a  solemn  and 
stately  precision,  varied  occasionally  by  passages  of  impassion- 
ed eloquence,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  individual  inci- 
dents, which  leave  a  deep  impression  of  horror  upon  the  mind. 
Such  is  the  picture  of  the  catde  going  out  at  dawn  and  return- 
ing to  their  stalls  at  evening — *  quasi  come  razionali, ' — ^afier 
the  death  of  the  herdsmen,^-which  strikes  the  imagination  wiih 
a  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  like  that  produced  by  the 
solitary  figure  in  the  midst  of  a  atreet.of  palaces,  in  one  of  Pons* 
ain's  delineations  of  the  plague*  * 

*  The  story  of  the  Death  of  the  Hogs,  \oo%  a  little  apocryphal,  but 
at  all  events,  the  blame  does  not  lie  with  Boccaccio,  for  he  has  copied, 
the  ifieideBt  very  literally  from  the  cotemporary  chronicle  of  Giovamii 
MoreUi,  p.  280. 
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When  All  this  macliinerjof  disea!«e  and  tcri*or  has  been  exhaust- 
ed, the  scene  suddenly  changes.  Florence  and  the  pestilence  are 
shut  our,  and  we  find  6urftelves  in  the  circle  of  the  fugitive  party 
in  the  embowering  shades  of  the  Poggio  Gherarai ;  wnere, 

*  seated  on  the  long  green  grass,  where  the  sun  could  not  enter> 
'  beside  the  cooling  murmur  of  a  fountain,  and  fanned  by  a  soft 
*■  breeze,  *  we  prepare  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  first  day.  From 
this  moment  all  t$  gaiety  among  the  fugitives ;  like  Lot's  family 
Aey  •  look  not  back  on  the  city  *  they  had  left  but  two  short 
miles  (due  piccole  miglie)  behind  them.  The  miseries  of  Flo- 
rence, the  loss  of  friends  already  dead,  and  the  uncertain  fate  of 
those  who  were  still  alive,  are  forgotten  in  the  gay  round  of 

•  Novelle,'  •  Canzoni,*  and  *Ballate,*  which  fill  up  the  hours 
in  this  delicious  *retreat.  And  thus  has  Boccaccio  beautifully 
illustrated  that  anomaly  of  the  human  mind,  which,  in  seasons 
of  strange  calamity,  leads  it  to  indulge  a  reckless  gaiety  in  the 
midst  or  all  that  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  profoundest  sorrow, 
ind  to  ding  to  life  with  a  more  desperate  spirit  of  enjoyment^ 
the  nearer  h  seems  to  hasten  to  its  close.  Let  us  eat  and  drink^ 
said  the  Florentines,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ! 

The  idea  of  thus  enclosing  his  Tales  in  a  frame-work  so  as  to 
give  a  kind  of  unity  to  the  whole,  though  it  had  notyet  been  ad- 
opted by  any  author,  either  in  France  or  Italy,  (the  Fabliaux  and 
the  Novellino  having  been  the  work  of  numerous  hands),  was  by 
no  means  the  invention  of  Boccaccio.  In  the  East,  the  great 
Ibontain  from  which  the  fictions  of  modem  Europe  were  at  that 
time  derived,  thepfan  was  well  known;  and  there,  with  the  cha- 
racteristic fondness  of  the  Orientals  for  parabolic  instructions,  the 
Tales  are  generally  represented  as  related  for  the  purpose  of 
eonreying  some  important  moral  lesson,  or  efi*ecting  some  great 
end  of  domestic  or  state  policy.  In  the  Dolopathos,  of  which 
it  is  supposed  Boccaccio  possessed  a  manuscript  copy,  and  the 
general  outline  of  which  will  be  familiar  to  English  readers, 
from  the  imitation  under  the  title  of  Turkish  Tales,  the  story 
which  forms  the  connecting  link  of  the  rest,  is  that  of  a  young 
prtoce,  who,  resisting  the  guilty  love  of  one  of  his  father's  queens, 
M  accused  by  her  to  his  father  of  the  very  crime  he  had  refused 
to  commit; — in  short,  an  Oriental  version  of  the  Phaedra  and  Hip- 
poHtus.  The  father  hesitates,  however,  about  condemning  his 
son  to  death,  and  the  queen  relates  a  tale,  the  object  of  which  is, 
to  orercoroe  his  irresolution.  This  is  met  by  a  counter  tale  on  the 
part  of  the  young  piAce's  tntors,  to  show  the  danger  of  rash 
measures.  The  queen  replies  in  a  third — and  so  on,  till  the  in- 
Tcotioo  of  tlie  avtbor  is  exhae^ted.    This  was  sufficiently  aln 
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surd ;  and  Boccaecioi  while  he  saw  the  advantafie  of  conneodog 
His  tales,  judiciously  abandoned  the  idea  of  rendering  them  8ub«. 
servient  to  any  higner  purpose  than  that  of  amusing  the  party 
among. whom  they  are  told* 

'  The  invention  to  which  he  had  recourse  was  certainly  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  We  cannot  agree  with  Warton  that  the 
frame^work  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  in  its  general  design  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Decameron.  For  though,  as  Mr  Dunlop  has  re- 
marked, Chaucer's  plan  of  a  pilgrimage  has  this  advantage,  that 
the  subject  has  thus  a  natural  limitation,  while  Boccaccio's  has 
no  other  limit  but  the  imagination  of  the  author,  the  design  of 
the  former  seems  to  us  to  be  liable  to  a  more  formidable  objection 
-^that  tales  told  on  horseback  to  a  party  of  twenty-nine  persons^* 
could  never  have  been  heard  by  them  all.  Perhaps  of  aU  modes 
of  introducing  a  series  of  tales,  none  affords  such  advantages  as: 
that  of  placing  the  scene  at  sea,  and  supposing  the  tales  related 
to  dissipate  tne  ennui  of  a  voyage*  And  indeed  it  appears  to  us 
rather  singular  that  so  natural  and  obvious  a  plan  snould  have 
so  seldom  been  employed, — ^none  of  the  Italian  novelists  hav- 
ifag  adopted  it  before  Cintio,  who  supposes,  that  on  Uie  Sack  of 
^me  bv  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  ten  ladies  and  gentle* 
men  sailed  for  Marseilles,  and,  during  the  voyage,  related 
the  Tales  of  Hecatommithi  for  their  amusement.  *  The  ex* 
tent  of  these  ^  entretiens  des  voyageurs  sur  la  mer '  is  thus  li- 
Dnited  by  the  voyage,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  Chaucer's  idea 
of  a  pilgrimage ;  while  the  party  are  enabled  to  narrate  or  to 
listen,  with  the  same  convenience  as  among  the  shady  walks  and 
marble  fountains  of  the  Villa  Palimieri. 

*  

In  appreciating  the  inventive  powers  of  Boccaccio  from  the 
tales  to  which  this  powerful  introduction  forms  the  prelude,, 
our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  much  difference  of  opi-, 
nion  prevails  among  Italian  critics.  While  some  are  anxious 
to  increase  still  farther  the  glory  of  the  ^  Tuscan  artist '  by  de- 
nying his  obligations  to  his  predecessors,  others  have  been 
equally  solicitous  to  display  their  own  critical  acumen  and  re- 
Search,  by  converting  every  trifling  resemblance  into  a  pla- 

fiarism.  Perhaps  the  strangest  whim  is  that  of  the  learned 
lanni,  who,  with  the  professed  view  of  exalting  the  literary 
glory  of  Boccaccio,  endeavours  to  prove,  in  an  amusing  but 
most  inconclusive  quarto,  that  every  one  of  Boccaccio's  novels 
is  founded  on  some  popular  tale  then  current  in  Italy,  or  on 
« 

*  The  novels  of  Bisaccioni  (a  writer  of  the  17th  century)  are 
also  supposed  to  be  narrated  *  sopra  una  nave,  mentre  questa  era  vi- 
cina  per  entrare  in  porto. ' 
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the  historical  events  of  the  time.*  It  is  not  our  intention  to  en- 
ter  on  the  details  of  this  quctstio  vexata^  which  has  already  been 
done  in  a  way  that  admits  of  no  improrenent  by  Mr  Dunlop' 
in  his  admirable  History  of  Fiction ;  but  we  may  state  generally 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  Decameron  with  the  work«  of  the  ruder  novelists  who  pre- 
ceded its  illustrious  author. 

The  sources  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  his  materials,  are  the  various  collections  of 
Oriental  Tales  which  were  then  current  in  Italy ;  the  Gesta  Ro- 
raanorum,  the  old  collection  entitled  the  Novellino  or  Cento 
Novelle  Antiche,  and  the  Fabliaux.  His  obligations  to  these 
works,  however,  must  be  very  diflFerently  proportioned.  * 

■  The  mass  of  Arabian  Fiction,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted' 
with  it,  seems  to  arrange  itself  in  three  classes :  Those  superna- 
tural tales,  the  brilliant  machinery  of  which  has  influenced  so 
strongly  the  imaginative  literature  of  Europe ;  Tales  of  domes-' 
tic  and  comic  adventure  often  singularly  ingenious  in   their 
structure,  and  in  which  the  events  are  produced  merely  by* 
human  agency;  and  those  apologues  or  parables,  in  which  the; 
incidents  are  typical  of  some  deeper  and  mystical  meaning. 
Each  class  seems  to  have  found  its  own  admirers  when  the  in- 
fluence of  Oriental  fiction  began  to  be  felt  in  Europe.   The  su- 
pernatural world  of  Arabian   fiction   was  transferred   to  the 
longer  and.  more  elaborate  romances  of  chivalry; — the  moral* 
and  mystical  fictions  were  appropriated  by  the  monks,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs ; — ^while  the 
world  of  common  life  with  its  lively  pictures  of  gallantry  and 
ingenious  knavery,  was  congenial  to  the  more  worldly  and  un- 
spiritualized  character  of  the  Trouv^res,  and  was  imitated  by 
them  without  ceremony  in  the  Fabliaux. 

With  what  may  be  considered  the  higher  or  epic  class  of  Ara- 
bian fable,  Boccaccio  has  no  connexion.     He  had  no  relish  for 


^  Not  content  with  giving  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  to  the 
events  and  diaracter  of  the  Tales,  Manni  will  have  it  that  Boccac-' 
do's  party  did  aetually  meet  ju«t  as  described  in  the  Decameron, 
and  be  thus  gravely  adverts  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject — *  Non 
*  intendo  io  pero  come  Tadunanza  descritta,  coropofta  in  gran  parte  \ 
di  femminfli  persona,  avesse  potdto  agevolmente  dilungarsi  da  Firensa 
a  piedi»  per  giugnere  alia  villa  di  S.  Anna  pretflo  Prato,  e  come  agevola* 
fosse  stato  lore  altresi  in  tempo  di  grande  infezione  passare  libera- 
mente  da  piu  luogbi  guardati  e  cnstoditi,  a  cagione  della  medntjma 
pestilenza,  quanti  e  credibile  che  se  ne  trovassero  in  ti  lungo  tratto ;  ^ 
and  therefore  he  is  inclined  to  bring  the  scene  of  action  nearar 
Florence. 
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th«  marvdlous,  and  no  taste  for  th^  employmtnt  of  tttpcnwti]*^ 
rill  machinery.  The  Moral  Apolo^es  of  ibe  East  had  been 
collected  principally  in  the  Clericahs  Disciplina  of  Alphonsus^. 
and  in  the  Gesta  Ramanoruro ;  and  from  these,  as  well  as  from 
the  old  collection  in  the  Novel lino«  which  blends  the  oriental*^ 
ism  of  the  Gesta  with  the  fables  of  Chivalry ;  and  with  the  hi»» 
torical  incidents  of  the  time,  Boccaccio  h:is  certainly  adopted 
several  tales,  and  many  particular  incidents.  But  in  almost 
every  case  he  has  done  .so  with  so  many  improvements  ;*-and  bam 
so  finely  varied  the  incidents,  filled  up  a  meagre  outline,  re* 
trenched  the  absurdities  of  the  original,  improved  the  dia* 
logues  (which  are  rare),  and  clothed  the  whole  with  so  rich  a 
colouring  of  style,  that,  in  every  thing  which  renders  invention 
mluable,  he  may  be  said  to  have  invented  them.  He  has  ap« 
propriated  them  to  himself,  as  La  Fontaine  afterwards  did  the 
t^Ies  of  the  Pecameron,  by  giving  them  a  new  character ;  be 
found  them  of  brick,  and  he  left  them  of  marble. 

The  other  great  branch  of  Arabian  fiction  is  more  intimately 
^eonnected  with  the  spirit  of  the  Decameron,  though  the  influ- 
ence which  we  trace  was  probably  only  of  a  mediate  nature. 
The  numerous  tales  of  common  life  in  which  the  imagination  of 
the  Arabian  fabulists, — ^rarely,  if  ever,  exerted  in  the  deli neatioa 
of  character,  and  painting  men  only  in  masses,  and  through  the 
ipedium  of  professions, — Ihad  exhausted  itself  in  the  invention  of 
4|dvehtures  of  a  comic  nature,  in  the  contrivance  of  imbroglios 
and  mistajkes,  in  the  artful  arrangement  of  a  chain  of  incidents, 
qf  which  the  extremes  would  often  appear  the  most  remote  and 
ipiprobable^  were  they  not  so  happily  united  by  the  interme- 
diate links,  that  the  reader  almost  teeis  that  any  other  termina- 
tion would  be  opt  of  place ; — ^these  tales  had  met  with  congenial 
admirers  among  the  Trouv^res.  Too  much  men  of  the  world 
to  indulge  in  visions  of  marvel  and  romance,  they  adopted  the 
humbler  manner  of  the  Arabian  fabulists,  applied  it  to  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  their  own  age,  and  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of 
tiJes  of  intrigue  and  knayery,  and  sometimes  of  gallantry  aod 
chivalrous  devotion.  Among  these  the  comic  preponderates; 
but  in  the  few  specimens  of  a  ^nore  serious  kind  which  they 
liave  left,  they  have  displayed  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
tale  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  *  is,  in  ingenuity  and  beauty  of 
incident,  fully  equal  to  any  in  the  Decameron.  In  the  comic 
or  serio-comic  class,  none  of  Boccaccio's  equal  the  frequently 


'  *  This  tale  is  translated  in  Way's  Fabliaux,  and  has  been  very  in- 
geniously converted  by  Madame  Murat  into  a  Fairy  Tale,  under  the 
tMe  of  Stoilettei  ia  the  Luting  do  Keraosy. 
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imucted  tale  of  Lm  Troi«  Bo$tii«t  or  the  f^aceTtil  levity  of  Le 
Mantean  mal  taill^.  In  fact,  the  advantages  they  possessed  en* 
abled  them  to  paint  with  peculiar  force,  truth  and  vivacity. 
Men,  in  general  of  acute  and  vi^rons  mind,  though  destitute 
<9f  learning,  and  too  often  of  principle ;  welcome  guests  in  all 
•ociety  from  their  powers  of  amusing,  but  respected  In  none; 
experiencing  every  extreme  of  life,  and  apparently  at  home  in 
sdi;  sometimes  dispelling  the  ennui  of  baronial  castles;  at 
«Hhers  courting  the  society  of  humble  vassals;  and,  wandering  on 
the  earth  without  any  thing  to  attach  them  to  their  kind,  they  nad 
the  amplest  opportunity  of  observing  accurately,  and  painting 
impartially,  the  changes  of  many-coloured  life ;  and,  ir  neither 
their  ability  nor  their  inclination  prompted  them  to  invent  new 
worlds,  they  may  fairly  be  saia  to  have  exhausted  that  of 
French  manners  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It 
is  from  these  light  and  joyous  compositions,  and  not  from  the 
flat  and  heavy  annalists  of  the  time,  that  we  derive  the  best 
Imowledge  we  possess  of  the  state  of  society  at  that  period* 

*  A  straw  thrown  up  into  the  air,'  says  the  learned  Selden, 

*  will  show  how  the  wind  sits,  which  caniiot  be  learne4&by  caa^ 

*  hig  up  a  stone* ' 

Ine  style  of  the  FabKaux,  too,  though  flrequentty  disgustr 
ingly  coarse,  has  in  its  general  character  a  lightness  ai^d  buoy- 
Bncy,  a  tinge  of  na^^e  humour  and  vivacity,  which  breathe^  of 
the  sunny  skies  and  vine-covered  hills  ot  Fk-ance ;  and  whidk 
was  singularly  congenial  to  the  mind  of  Boccaccio,  accustomed 
to  look  on  life  in  its  brighter  aspects,  and,  even  in  his  tragic 
tales,  indulging  only  a  pleasing  and  tempered  melancholy* 
Accordingly,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  much  of  the  gene- 
ral manner  of  the  Decameron,  so  diifbrent  ih>m  the  unbending 
pomp  of  the  Fiammetta  and  Filocopo,  has  been  borronKcd  from 
the  Fabliaux,  though  it  appears  there  modified  in  such  a  man« 
ner  as  we  should  expect,  by  a  union  with  classical  recoUectjons, 
and  the  more  diflTuse  and  turgid  style  of  the  romances  of  chi- 
irahry.  It  is  in  this  view,  then,  rather  as  having;  copied  the  mat^ 
ner  ef  the  Trouv^res,  than  as  being  indebted  to  them  for  par- 
tidllar  tales,  that  Boccaccio  i3  realty  an  imitator*  It  is  true  wo 
are  in  possession  only  of  a  small  part  of  S.  Palaye*s  vast  colleo* 
tion ;  but  out  of  a  hundred  and  qfiy-six  specimens  given  by  L^ 
Orand,  not  more  than  six  appear  tp  \is  to  have  been  directly 
borrowed  by  Boccaccio. 

After  all,  then,  a  vast  number  remain  to  which  he  has  an  un- 
donbted  claim ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  these  are  the 
best  in  the  book.  No  lynx^yed  critic  has  yet  deprived  him  of 
the  inventioo  of  the  Falcon,— the  simplest,  the  least  labonved, 
yet  the  Biost  touching  of  all  kis  tales ; — of  the  deeply  pathetig 
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story  of  Girolamo  and  Salvestra--*the  tale  of  d»e  Imvgcu,  poif- 

soned  amidst  their  holiday  rejoicings  by  the  laurel  leaf-^tbe 
Tot  of  Basil — Sigismunda  and  Guiscardo— the  happy  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  love  contained  in  Cymon  and  Iphige- 
nia, — each  periect  in  it3  own  class,  and  uneaualled  in  the  range 
of  Italian  novels.  As  a  proof,  too,  how  totally  different  are  tne 
imitations  of  Boccaccio  from  the  rude  originals  on  which  they 
are  founded,  perhaps  no  fairer  illustration  could  be  selected 
than  the  well  known  tale  of  Titus  and  Gisippus  (8th  Giom.  10«)p 
which  will  be  familiar  to  the  English  reader  in  the  Alqander 
and  Septimius  of  Goldsmith.  The  main  idea  of  the  story  may 
be  found  in  three  writers  before  Boccaccio.  It  occurs  in 
the  Clericalis  Disciplina  of  Alphonsus;  in  the  Gesta  Romanor* 
um  (Nov.  171.),  and  in  the  collection  of  Le  Grand,  under  the 
tide  of  Les  Deux  Bons  Amis.  But  all  tlie  better  and  more  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  tale  are  Boccaccio's ;  who  has  adorned  the 
whole  with  a  brilliancy  of  colouring  which  renders  this  legendy 
in  the  opinion  of  Italian  critics,  the  most  eloquent  in  the  JDeca^ 
nieron,  or  perhaps  in  the  Italian  lam^uage. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  style  of  th^  Decameron,  m 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  incidents,  Boccao 
cio^s  claims  to  origmaUty  are  undoubted.  And  when  we 
reflect  what  powers  of  mind  were  necessary  to  evolve  or^ 
der  and  beauty  from  the  chaos  of  the  Romanzo  dialect,  as 
It  then  existed,  without  models  and  without  assistance,— and 
to  frame  a  narrative  style,  which  is  at  this  day  the  standard 
to  which  the  most  eloquent  of  his  countrymen  are  proud  to  oon« 
form,  we  mav  doubt  wnether  the  task  does  not  demand  a  higher 
)reach  of  intellect  and  imagination  than  any  arrangement  or  in- 
pidents,  however  new  and  ingenious*  Whether  that  style  is  the 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  narrative,  is  another  ques* 
tion.  It  is  certainly  the  very  perfection  of  elaborate  musical 
writing, — flowing  on  like  a  copious  river,  confined  by  no  narrow 
'banks,  broken  by  no  precipices,  and  filling  the  ear  and  soothing 
the  mind  with  a  soft  and  ever- varying  murmur*  Perhaps  thia 
extreme  sweetness  becomes  at  last  wearisome,  and  we  long  fo^ 
some  interruption  of  this  melodious  current,— some  cessation  of 
this  stream  of  language, 

'  Vy^hich  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  would  run  on.  * 
Undoubtedly  the  style  of  the  Decameron  is  too  musical  and  di& 
fuse.    The  most  tragic  and  the  most  comic  events,  description, 
narrative,  and  dialogue,  are  all  given  with  the  same  plethoric 
fulness,  tfa^  same  *  solemn  locjuapiousness'*  of  expression,  wbicb 

*  '  FeierUche  getchwiitsigkeit* '    Bputerwek. 
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Mrioe  tfaigMl  tbe  i^Flide  liltnitorfe  of  Italy.  Bbt  thoH^  bb- 
jecUoBttble  m  a  wbole»  it  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  product 
•B  ^ect  ia  labs  of  a  quiet  and  penuTe  cast;  and  the  re«- 
coUeiBtion  of  some  particular  passages  of  melancholy  beaoQr 
which  we  have  long  ago  read,  must  often  recur,  we  think,  to  the 
■lind  of  every  one  who  is  not  insensible  to  the  pathos  of  sound. 

To  us  the  great  charm  of  the  Decameron  consists,  not  so  much 
ia  the  efieet  of  particular  tides,  as  in  the  peculiarly  happy  n)aii«- 
oer  ia  which  the  vast  and  varied  materials  it  contains  have  beea 
arranged,  so  that  each  occupies  its  proper  share  of  importance 
and  attention.  The  great  aim  of  Boccaccio  seems  to  have  beea 
to  avoid  all  exaggeration,  to  render  nothing  too  prominent  or 
engrosaiag,  to  exhibit  sketches  rather  than  pictures  of  life*  Thfe 
wpmt  of  the  middle  ages  rises  indeed  before  us,  but  its  fono  is 
mis^  and  dim.  The  actors  of  his  Dramas-*-the  petty  princes  and 
Tude  nobles  of  Italy,  monks,  nunjs,  pilgrims,  merchants,  usureni 
robbfirs,  and  peasants^-pass  before  us  as  in  a  brilliant  but  rapid 
procession,  where  the  eye  has  no  time  to  pause  on  individaal% 
and  the  mind  retains  little  beyond  the  impression,  that  a  stately 
and  imposing  pa^;eant  has  gone  by.  The  moving  picture  of 
the  Decameron  is  purposely  painted  in  a  calm  and  subdueol 
4one,  with  no  strong  lights  or  deep  shadows,  but  tinged  all  over 
with  a  soft  glow  of  Icindly  feeling,  and  breathing  the  very  spirit 
of  serenity  and  repose.  Nothing  is  glaring,  nothing  oppressive: 
pathos  and  humour,  incident  and  description,  activi^  and  re- 
pose succeed  each  other  as  in  the  drama  of  life,  none  engrossinl^ 
attention,  none  excluding  another,  but  all  blending  in  tempered 
harmony*  The  vast  range  of  Boccaccio's  mind,  which  pr^ 
vented  any  exclusive  devotion  to  one  class  of  feelings,  is  imaged 
forth  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  Decameron ;  and  Seadmiraoly 
balanced  union  of  powers  which  he  possessed,  in  the  profound 
art  with  which  its  discordant  materials  are  reduced  to  a  coasia- 
teat  whole. 

In  tsLCtf  when  we  begin  to  analyze  more  minutely  the  features 
of  Boccaccio's  mind,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  his  strength  lay 
ia  their  union.  Character  painting,  was  not  the  mode  of  the 
age;  and  Boccaccio  was  even  less  gifted  in  this  respect  than  hie 
cotemporary,  our  own  Chaucer,  as  the  least  comparison  of  the 
personages  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  with  those  in  the  Decameron, 
will  evince.  Boccaccio's  are  distinguished  merely  by  station  or 
•ex;  each  of  Chaucer's  is  marked  by  such  characteristic  trai 
that  he  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  his  companion, 
know  them  all, '  says  Dryden,  *  as- well  as  if  I  had  sopped  wi 
them. '  Chaucer  painted  by  minute  touches,  by  the  observance  of 
small  traits  of  e^iauicter,  and  eveq  of  Unguage.     Boccaccio  saif 
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^mly  tW  broader  ikades  of  distiiictioii,  and  painl«d  wbat  be 
In  the  tame  waj,  bit  pathoa,  though  pleatiing  it  rarely  deep.  It 
aeldom  agitates^  the  mind  with  any  strong  enoiion,  or  leaves  any 
other  impression  on  tho  memory  but  that  of  a  vague  softnesaw 
His  humour  we  cannot  help  thinking  exceedingly  indiiierent ; 
and,  indeed,  this  remark  applies  to  the  whole  series  of  Italian 
Novels,  nothing  being,  in  general,  more  melancholy  than  their 
wk,  or  more  forced  than  their  humour.  Coarse  alluMona  to 
personal  defects,  and  practical  jokes,  are  the  wit  of  a  rude  age; 
true  wit  and  ingenious  pleasantry  is  the  production  of  a  very  ad* 
vanced  state  ot  civilization ;  and  Boccaccio  only  reflected,  in  this 
oarticular,  the  manners  of  his  times.  Neither  do  we  think  that 
4iis  powers  of  description,  though  considerable,  are  of  the  high- 
est order.  Except  in  the  gloomy  portrait  of  the  plague^  and 
in  some  few  of  the  rural  descriptions  which  preface  or  conclude 
|he  tales  of  each  day,  there  is  little  that  can  be  called  forcible 
4>r  defined*  The  vivacity  and  clearness  of  the  ideas  seem  always 
$o  be  sacrificed  to  the  elaborate  polish  of  the  style. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  come  more  particularly  to  the  spect* 
mens  before  us.  From  the  hundred  tales  contained  in  the  De» 
Cameron,  Mr  Roscoe  has  selected  nine,  as  illustrating  the  genius 
and  manner  of  Boccaccio.  These  are  the  story  of  Landolfo 
Kufiblo,  (Nov.  IV.  Oior.  n.) — Madonna  Beritola,  ?Nov.  vi«Gior. 
ji.) — The  Count  of  Anglers,  (Nov.  viii.  Gior.  ii.) — Cimon  and 
-Iphlgenia,  (Nov,  i.  Gior.  v.) — Nastagiodegli  Onesti,  (Nov.  viii. 
Gior.  V.) — The  Falcon,  fNov.  ix.  Gior.  v.) — Calandrino^ 
^Nov.  III.  Gior.  viii.) — Mithridates  and  Nathan,  (Nov.  in. 
Gior.  X.) — and  Saladin  and  Torello,  (Nov.  ix.  Gior.  x.) 
It  is  not  easy  to  read  this  list  without  some  surprise.  The  first 
question  naturally  is,  where  is  Girolamo  and  Sialvestra,  Pasqui* 
BO,  Isabella,  Griselidis,  Sigismunda  ?  Perhaps,  it  may  be  saidy 
it  was  impossible  to  admit  tnem  all;  and  Boccaccio's  powers  in 
the  pathetic  are  sufficiently  shown  by  the  specimen  of  the  Falcon. 
But  surely  a^y  of  these  we  have  named  would  have  been  prefer- 
able to  some  which  have  been  admitted.  What  claims  on  our 
-attention  do  the  insipid  stories  of  Madonna  Beritola,  of  Lan** 
dolfo  Ruffolo,  and  the  Count  of  Angiers  possess,  which,  we 
aoppose,  are  meant  as  specimens  of  the  novels  of  adventure  ? 
,We  are  quite  aware  that  there  are  reasons  for  not  extracting 
many  of  the  best  tales  of  the  Decameron,  which  every  translator 
4>f  the  present  day  is  bound  to  respect ;  and  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  see  licentious  or  immoral  tales  transferred  to  these 
specimens,  merely  because  *  the  story  is  extant,  written  in  very 
cnoice  Italian.'  But  still,  we  think,  Mr  Roscoe  mi|;^ht  have 
OQiitrived  to  avoid  tki^t  and,  at  the  saase  time,  materially  im- 
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prore  his  wiecriont.  Ttiere  are  many  of  Boceaecic/*  b^t  talri^ 
where  the  omission  of  a  few  sentences  would  remore  eyeiy  thinif 
•fajecdonabte,  and  this  is  a  liberty  which  we  observe  mr  RosU 
eoe  has  occasionally  taken  in  tho:?e  be  has  extracted.  We  wish 
be  had  applied  it  to  some  he  has  omitted.  As  a  specimen  of 
Boccaccio's  Tales  of  Adventure,  how  much  superior  is  the  Ber- 
nabo  da  Genova  to  the  Count  of  Angiers,  besides  the  extrinsic 
interest  it  posses<;es  for  us  as  the  foundation  of  the  principal  plot 
of  Cymbeline?  And  how  diflTerent  is  the  Tale  of  Titus  and  Gisip* 
pnsy  full  of  adventure  and  eloquence,  from  the  meagre  anecdote  of 
Landolfo  RufFoIo? — The  other  specimens,  however,  are  sufiici* 
ently  judicious.  Cimon  and  Iphigcnia  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
power  of  beauty ;  and  Nastagio,  enough  not  a  very  efiective  taie 
u  Itself^  and  borrowed  by  Boccaccio  from  a  monkish  chroBicle^ 
derives  interest  from  the  beautiful  imitation  of  Dryden,  Theodore 
and  Honoria.  There  is  also  an  imposing  pomp  about  theslory 
of  Tordlo  and  Saladin,  which,  without  any  remarkable  features- 
fenders  it  a  favourite  with  us.  As  illustrative  of  Boccaccio^a 
comic  powers,  we  have  only  the  tale  of  Calandrino*— and  per* 
baps  it  was  the  best  that  Mr  Roscoe  could  have  selected.  The 
comic  tales  are,  in  general,  dangerous  ground,  and  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  find  one  which  combined  humour  with  delicacy. 
This  story  is  the  representative  of  a  vast  class  of  Italian  tales,  to 
which  we  will  aflerwards  have  occasion  to  allude, — founded  on 
practical  jokes,  absurd  or  impossible  in  themselves,  but  generally 
detailed  with  considerable  ingenuity,  and  sometimes  exciting  a 
smile  by  the  oddity  of  their  conception.  We  regret  that  our 
limiu  will  allow  us  only  to  extrapt  Mr  Roscoe's  traqsU^QP  of 
the  Falcoq. 

Federigo  degli  Alberighi  becomes  enanioured  of  a  lady  of 
Florence,  callea  Monna  Giovaniui<r— ruins  his  fortune  by  a  snor 
cession  of  tournaments,  feasts,  and  banquets,  in  honour  of  his 
mistress,  who  takes  no  notice  of  his  suit, — retires  stripped  of  his 
vast  possessions  to  a  little  farm,  by  the  produce  of  which  he  con* 
trives  to  procure  a  bare  subsistence-^r^nd  carries  nothing  with 
bim  but  a  favourite  falcon,  the  last  memorial  of  his  days  of 
splendour.  His  cruel  mistress  in  the  meantime  marries,  and  is 
lefi  a  widow  with  one  son ;  who,  coming  with  her  to  reside  in 
Pederigo*s  neighbourhood,  conceives  a  great  admiration  for 
bis  falcon,  and  falling  sick,  implores  his  fond  mother  to  endea- 
Tour  to  obtain  it  for  nim.  She  consents  with  some  reluctance: 
and  the  story  proceeds. 

"  Thi^  promise  brought  a  beam  of  joy  into  the  boy's  countensnce, 
and  the  same  day  he  shewed  evident  signs  of  atnendiuent.  The  next 
morning  Monna  Giovanna,  taking  with  her  another  lady  as  a  eompa* 
ttioDy  proceeded  to  Fcdcrigo*f  humble  habitation^  and  inquired  for  him^ 
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i^  U  bappeoed  not  to  be  a  da/ fit  for  hftwkiogt  be  ITM  itt  Im  gwc^ 
desired  one  of  hia  people  to  go  to  tbe  gate.  He  was  beyond  neeeuro 
surprised  when  be  beard  tbat  Monna  Giovanne  was  asking  for  bun,* 
and  ran  in  great  joy  to  meet  her.  As  aoon  as  she  aaw  hioi  approach 
'  ahe  gracefully  moved  to  meet  bim>  and  respectfully  saluting  biaoi,  aaid, 
^'  F^erigo,  I  am  come  to  recompense  you  in  some  aort  for  tbe  evil 
you  have  received  at  my  hands,  at  a  time  when  you  loved  me  more 
than  was  wise  on  your  part,  and  the  recompense  I  intend  is  to  make 
myself  and  my  companion  your  guests  at  dinner  to-day. "  To  which 
Federigo  with  great  humility  replied,  "  Alas !  Madam,  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  received  any  evil  at  your  hands,  but  so  much  good, 
tbat  if  it  were  ever  in  my  power,  I  should  be  happy,  for  tbe  love  I 
bave  borne  you,  and  more  so  for  the  honour  of  this  visit,  to  expend 
my  fortune  a  second  time  in  your  honour ;  **  and  thus  speaking,  he- 
BOSpectfuUy  led  her  into  his  bouse,  and  thence  conducted  ber  into- 
bis  garden,  and  there,  not  having  any  other  person  to  introduce  her' 
to,  Bud,  *'  Madam,  this  good  woman,  the  wife  of  my  husbandman^ 
will  wait  on  you  whilst  I  prepare  our  table. ''     Living  in  estreme* 

Cverty,  Federigo  was  seldom  in  a  state  to  receive  any  ono  in  biat 
use,  and  this  morning  being  less  prepared  than  usual,  and  finding 
nothing  to  show  respect  to  a  lady,  in  whose  honour  be  bad  enterlaiaedi 
^ucb  numbers  of  people,  he  was  grieved  beyond  measure,  and  ^tood^ 
in  great  perplexity,  inveighing  against  his  evil  fortune  as  a  man  be-, 
reft  of  his  senses,  and  running  hither  and  thither,  and  finding  neither 
money  nor  provision,  and  the  hour  being  late,  and  his  desire  being, 
great  to  show  the  lady  some  mark  of  attention,  and  happening  to  cast 
his  eyes  on  his  favourite  falcon,  which  was  resting  on  its  perch  in  hia 
chamber,  and  seeing  no  other  resource,  he  seized  the  poor  bird,  and' 
finding  it  fat  and  in  good  condition,  thought  it  would  be  a  dish  wor- 
thy of  the  lady,  and  without  furdier  hesitation  he  wrung  its  neck,  and 
giving  it  to  a  girl,  ordered  her  to  pluck  it  and  place  it  on  the  spit,' 
and  carefully  roast  it.     He  then  spread  on  his  table  a  napkin  of 
snowy  whiteness,  one  of  the  few  things  which  yet  remained  to  him  o^ 
his  former  possessions,  and  after  some  time,  with  a  cheerful  aspect,* 
returned  into  the  garden  to  the  lady,  and  told  b^  that  a  dinner,  tbe^ 
best  be  could  provide,  was  prepared  for  ber.     On  this  the  lady  witb' 
her  companion  went  and  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  where  Fe-* 
derigo  with  great  courteay  waited  on  them,  whilst  they  unknowingly 
eat  his  favourite  bird.    When  tbey  bad  risen  from  table,  after  soma, 
i^eeable  conversation,  it  seemed  to  the  lady  to  be  now  a  proper 
time  to  make  known  the  purpose  of  her  visit,  and  turning  politely  to 
Federigo,  she  thus  spoke :  ''  Calling  to  recollection  your  past  life, 
Fecjerigo,  and  remembering  my  reserve,  which  you  perhaps  esteemed 
hard- hear tedness  and  cruelty,  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  wonder  at 
my  presumption  when  you  learn  the  object  of  my  visit ;  but  if  you 
now  had,  or  ever  had  had  children,  and  knew  the  strength  of  a  pa* 
rent's  afTection,  I  feel  assured  that  you  would  in  some  measure  par- 
don me ;  and  though  you  have  none,  I  who  have  a  dear  and  beloved 
soOi  cannot  yet  forego  the  oommoa  affections  of  a  mother.    -I  am 
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by  nmt^hMl  Mre  and  duty,  compdled  to  askof  you  the  gfft  c# 
M  pMietrion,  wbich  I  know  k  indeed  very  deer  to  you,  and  justly  ao, 
taico  jKnir  evil  fortune  has  left  you  no  other  comfort  in  your  adver*^ 
ally*     The  gift  then  I  ask  is  your  falcon,  which  my  son  is  so  desirour 
of  possessing,  that  if  I  do  pot  obtain  it  for  him,  I  fear  it  will  so  far 
aggravate  the  illness  under  which  he  labours,  that  I  shall  lose  him. 
Ob  this  account,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  not  by  the  love  which  yoa 
profess  for  me  (by  which'  you  ought  in  no  degree  to  be  governed)  but 
by  the  magnanimity  of  your  diaracter,  which  is  better  manifested  in^ 
a  courtesy  of  this  kind  than  in  any  other  way,  that  you  would  do  me- 
the  fmvour  to  bestow  it  on  me,  so  that  by  this  gift  1  may  be  enabled) 
to  preserte  the  life  of  my  dear  and  only  son,  and  I  shall  myself  be  ftir 
ever  indebted  to  you,  ^    Federigo  thus  hearing  the  request  of  the» 
kdy,  and  seeing  it  out  of  his  power  to  gratify  her,  as  he  had  served- 
hia  fiileon  for  dinner,  began  in  her  presence  to  weep  most  bitterly/ 
and  became  unable  to  utter  a  word  in  reply.    The  lady  supposing 
that  Federtgb's  grief  arose  from  his  aflection  to  his  falcon,  and  his 
PBgm  to  part  wi&  it,  and  expecting  a  refusal,  prepared  herself  for 
the  worst.    **  Since  the  hour,  moat  honoured  lady» ''  began  Federigo,* 
^  that  I  first  fixed  my  afiection  on  you,  I  have  always  found  Fortune 
flioat  perverse  and  cruel  to  me,  but  all  her  blows  I  consider  light  in 
Qjomparison  with  the  one  she  has  now  dealt  me,  seeing  that  you  have- 
condescended  to  visit  my  bouse,  which  when  I  was  rich  you  would  not . 
^eign  to  enter,  and  entreat  me  for  so  small  a  gift,  for  she  has  so  con* 
trived  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  grant  it  you,  and  why  it  is  not 
you  shall  briefly  hear.     When  you  informed  me  that  you  meant  to 
honour  me  with  your  company  to  dinner,  considering  your  rank,  and^ 
that  it  was  only  proper  that  I  should  pay  you  due  honour  by  procur- 
ing every  delicacy  in  my  power,  as  is  becoming  on  such  occasions, 
and  recollecting  the  falcon  which  you  now  request  of  me,  and  its 
nsany  excellent  qualities,  I  considered  it  a  dish  not  unworthy  to  be' 
placed  before  you,  and  I  therefore  this  morning  served  it  op  to  you 
raasted  at  dinner,  a  thing  which  at  the  time  I  considered  most  oppor- 
lunoy  but  finding  now  that  you  wished  to  possess  the  falcon  alive  for* 
your  sick  son,  my  inability  to  gratify  you  grieves  me  so  far,  that  I  think' 
I  shall  never  know  happiness  more.*'    In  confirmation  of  his  worda  he 
theo  produced  the  feathera  and  beak  and  talons  of  the  poor  bird.  • 
MoDoa  Giovanna  at  this  recital  reprehended  him  for  killing  so  fine  a 
ftlcon  for  a  lady's  dinner,  at  the  same  time  however  highly  commend- 
ing  in  her  own  mind  his  magnanimity,  which  it  had  not  been  in  the 
power  of  fortune  to  abase.     The  lady  having  thus  lost  all  chance  of 
possessing  the  falcon,  and  despairing  of  the  recovery  of  her  son,  thank- 
ed Federigo  for  the  honour  done  her,  and  for  his  intended  good  will, 
and  departed  very  much  dejected.    Her  son,  either  through  pining  for 
the  falcon,  or  from  his  complaint  being  aggravated  by  disappointment, 
died  a  few  days  after,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  mother.     After  having 
for  some  time  indulged  her  sorrow  and  tears,  her  brothers  seeing  that 
At  was  left  extremely  rich,  and  was  still  young,  entreated  her  to  marry 
^;atn«    Thb  she  was  not  desirous  of  doing,  but  finding  heraelf  eon- 
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■ladtly  Miiifed  by  their  requeit,  tnd  recolkottng  fkk  hoUd  ooodaot  of 
I«derig«,  and  thia  laac  instance  of  hia  raegnaoiaDtty,  in  haviog  aecriimd 
the  fineai  falcon  in  the  world  out  of  respect  to  her,  ahe  said  to  her  bro** 
ther»,  <*  I  should  willingly,  if  it  were  agreeable  to  yoti»  remain  in  jny 
prasent  sute,  but  if  you  insist  that  I  marry,  I  will  assuredly  take  no  009 
for  my  husband  but  Federigo  de  gli  Alberighi.  **  On  which  her  bro« 
thers  smiling,  replied,  '^  What  folly  is  this !  Would  you  marry  a  maa 
who  is  a  beggar?*'  To  this  she  answered,  "  Brothers,  I  well  know 
that  the  matter  is  as  you  state  it,  but  I  chuse  rather  a  man  that 
hath  need  of  wealth,  than  weahh  that  hath  need  of  a  man/'  The 
brothers  seeing  her  fixed  detenhination,  and  knowing  the  genuine 
worth  of  Federigo,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  bestowed  their  sister 
on  him  with  all  her  fortune.  Federigo  thus  unexpectedly  found  him« 
aelf  united  to  a  beautiful  lady  whom  he  had  long  dearly  loved,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  happiness*  * — I.  pp. 
194^9004 

Our  readera  who  compare  this  tale,  the  simplicity  of  which' 
fo  very  happily  preserved  by  Mr  Roscoe,  with  the  laboured 
Yersions  of  La  Fontaine  and  Barry  Cornwall,  will  be  at  no  losa, 
we  think,  where  to  bestow  the  preference* 

We  have  been  so  long  occupied  with  Boccaccio  that  we  must 

pass  rapidly  over  his  successors ;  and  indeed  most  of  them  re-' 

semble  each  other  so  closely,  and  posses?  so  few  characteristic ' 

*  features,  that  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  their  works  caa' 

be  ^iven. 

First  in  the  list  is  Franco  Sacchetti,  (1SS5  to  1440),  a  co- 
temporary  of  Boccaccio,  though  his  novels  were  not  written  till 
after  the  Decamei'on  had  been  some  time  in  circulation.  His 
NaotUiero  consisted  of  SOO  tales,  but  of  these  only  268  have  yet 
been  printed.  He  is  a  great  favourite  with  Italian  critics, 
principally,  we  should  suppose,  on  account  of  his  style,  for 
assuredly  his  tales  have  little  else  to  recommend  them.  They 
are  unconnected  by  any  framework,  and  consist  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure  of  meagre  historical  anecdotes,  or  indifferent  iests.  A  few 
cmtof  the  large  number  contained  in  his  Novelliero,  are  no 
doubt  amusing,  but  there  is  none  that  bears  the  stamp  of  genius, 
or  displays  any  knowledge  of  character,  none  which  strongly 
rouses  the  attention,  exalts  the  imagination,  or  touches  the 
heart.  Mr  Roscoe  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  favour  for  him, 
however,  for  he  gives  no  less  than  ten  of  his  tales.  The  first  of 
his  specimens,  which  is  the  second  of  Sacchetti,  is  rather  a 
lively  story,  which  has  been  several  times  imitated.  An 
abbot  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Bernabo,  Lord 
of  Milan,  is  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  unless  he  answer  four 
questiont;,  viz.  What  is  the  distance  from  earth  to  Heaven? 
what  quantity  of  water  is  there  in  the  sea  ?  what  do  people  do  ia 
the  internal  regions  ?  and,  what  is  the  value  of  the  governor's 
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pa— on  ?  The  abbot,  wbo  was  by  no  ine«nf  m  CSdi|Mik,  rag- 
gnu  that  the  miller  of  the  convent,  a  fellow  of  some  talent 
aad  unbounded  impudence,  should  personate  him  next  day^ 
and  answer  the  questions.  The  miller  readily  undertakes  the 
mission,  and,  on  beinii^  interrogated,  answers  coolly,  that  the 
distance  from  earth  to  Heaven  was  precisely  thirty*six  millions^ 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles,  seventy-^two  yards,  and 
twenty- two  feet,— -offering,  if  any  doubt  remained,  to  submit 
the  point,  in  the  usual  way,  to  arbitration*  He  gives  similar 
answers  to  the  second  and  third  questions*  The  fourth,  which 
was  the  main  difficulty,  he  resolves  by  valuing  the  person  of  the 
governor  at  two  shillings  and  five  pence, — and  when  the  en* 
vaged  governor  demands  to  know  on  what  principle  his  cal-. 
enuition  is  founded,  he  reminds  him  that  Christ  had  been  sold 
for  thirty  pence,  and  that  he  cannot  object  to  be  rated  a  peony 
lower  1— The  iA2d  novel  of  Sacchetti,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr 
Roaooe^  may  have  suggested  some  hints  to  Cervantes;  for  the 
adventure  of  Brother  Antonio  has  a  pretty  close  resemblanca 
to  the  conduct  of  Sancho  during  the  attack  on  Baratarta. 
Another  tolerably  amtising  specimen,  quoted  by  Mr  Roe* 
coe^  is  (No.  I40«)  the  storv  of  Three  Beggars,  who  receive  a 
fiutbing  from  a  stranger,  who  tells  them  it  is  a  shilling.  Whea 
the  recBoning  comes,  each  suspects  the  other  of  having  em* 
bezzled  the  coin,  and  a  general  battle  ensues*  This  novel  of 
Sacchetti,  which  is  the  third  of  Sozzini,  (not  the  second,  at 
mentioned  by  Mr  Dunlop),  is  borrowed,  but  certainly  not  im* 

Ct>ved  from  the  fabliau  of  the  Three  Blind  men  of  Compiegne, 
t  the  fabliau  itself  is  obviously  taken  from  the  adventure  of 
one  of  the  Barber's  Brothers  in  the  Arabian  Nights^ 

The  next  of  the  Italian  novelists  is  Ser  Giovanni,  a  Floren* 
tioe  notary^     His  work,  which  is  entitled  II  pecorone  (the 
Dunce),  and  contains  fifty  tales,  supposed  to  be  related  by  a 
asonk  and  nun,  of  Forli,  was  begun  in  1878,  but  not  published 
till  1558*     Five  of  his  novels  are  given  in  this  collection,  of 
which  the  1st  and  Sd  of  the  first  day  are  the  beat*   The  aecond^ 
which  b  also  the  4th  of  the  4th  night  of  Straparola,  is  imitated, 
from  an  Elastem  tale  in  the  Bahar  Danosh,  and  besides  its  own 
merit,  which  is  considerable,  is  interesting,  as  containing  the. 
gann  of  those  scenes  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where 
Falstaff  confides  to  Ford,  under  the  name  of  Brooke,  his  pro** 
gresa  in  the  good  graces  of  his  wife.  Another  tale  also  of  Eastern , 
origin,  which  is  not  quoted  by  Mr  Roscoe,  (1st  of  the  4th  day),> 
contains  the  outline  of  that  part  of  the  plot  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  which  relates  to  the  bond  for  the  pound  of  flesh.  Some  of 
the  histoffioal  noveUare  iaterestingaa  showing  the  profound  igno- 
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nnce  of  foreign  history,  which  dien  prevailed  in  Italy.  Our 
Henry  die  First,  we  are  told,  left  the  crown  of  England  to  his 
son  Stephen.  That  Monarch  bequeathed  it  to  a  second  Henry, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John.  He  dying  without  issue, 
isi  succeeded  by  Richard.  John  is  a  particular  fiivourite  with 
8er  GiovannL     ^  I  know  not'  says  Mr  Dunlop,  <  how  King 

*  John,  unless  it  was  by  his  dastardly  submission  to  the  Pope,' 
<  obtained  such  high  reputation  in  Italy,  but  the  novels  of  mat 

*  country,  particularly  tlie  Cento  Novelle  Antiche^  are  fiiU  of  in- 
^  stances  of  his  generosity  and  courtesy.'    This  conjecture  di»- 
}days  Mr  Dunlop's  usual  ingenuity,  but  we  suspect  that  in  a« 
fiur  as  regards  the  Cento  Naoelle^  both  he  and  the  translator 
of  these  specimens  ha\-e  &Ilen  into  an  error.     Mr  Roscoe  has 
no  doubt  translated  the  tales  in  the  Cento  NmeUe^  as  if  they' 
were  applicable  to  King  John;  but  if  he  had  looked  at  the  edt* 
tion  of  1572,  by  the  Giunti,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  hero 
of  these  novels  is  not  *  11  Re  Gioiwmif '— (King  John),  but 
ff  re  giovane  (the  young  King)y  an  appellation  bestowed  on  his* 
eldest  brother  Henry,  who  governed  in  Normandy  during  the' 
the  life  of  his  father  Henry,  il  re  vecchio  :  The  word  giovane^ 
tbOf  is  printed  without  a  capital,  and  in  novel  49th,   where* 
another  King  John  is  mentioned,  *  the  word  is  spelt  Giovanni 
in  the  usual  way.     Besides  all  the  incidents  in  the  novel  cor«* 
respond  with  Henry's  history*    John,  as  far  as  we  know,  never 
did   revest  against   his  father,    though   his  brothers  Henry, 
Richard,  and  Oeofirey  did,  and  Henry  actually  died  at  Chateau 
Martel  during  his  father's  lifetime,  in  the  manner  related  in  the 
novel: 

Massuccio  of  Salerno  follows  Ser  Giovanni.   His  tales,  which ' 
amount  to  fifty,  are  divided  into  five  parts,  each  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  some  particular  maxim.     They* 
are  considered  more  original  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  but 
his  manner  is  flat  and  heavy.     None  of  the  tales  quoted  by  Mr' 
Roscoe  with  the  exception  of  the  d2d,  which  is  in  substance, 
the  same  with  the  Giulietta  of  Luigi  da  Porto,  imd  the  Romeo 
and  Juliet  of  Shakespeare,  possess  any  great  interest 

The  Three  Tales  firom  the  Porrettane  of  Sabadino  degll 
Arienti,  which  foUow,  are  in  the  same  situation. 

The  next  tale,  though  the  solitary  production  of  the  author, 
is  of  a  higher  order.  This  is  the  celebrated  Giulietta  of  Luigi 
da  Porto,  which  the  research  of  Mr  Douce  has  endeavoured  to 
trace  as  far  back  as  the  Ephesiaca  of  Xenophon  Ephesius. 
The  coincidence  however  is  really  excessively  slight;  and  for' 
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mny  thing  we  am  see,  might  be  eceUkntaL  The  only  iaoidciit 
in  the  Greek  Romance  which  corresponds  with  the  plot  of  Da 
Pbrto  and  Shakespeare,  is,  that  Anthia'  drinks  a  potion  to 
aToid  her  marriage  with  Perilaus.  But  she  believes  it  to  be 
poison,  and  not  a  sleeping  dranghL  Every  thing  else  is  totally 
different.  Anthia  is  rescued  from  the  tomb  by  robbers ;  and 
the  lovers,  instead  of  expiring  by  each  other's  side,  are  happily 
united.  The  reader  will  find  the  story  in  the  third  book  of 
Ephesiaca.  But  from  whatever  source  Da  Porto  may  have 
taken  the  hint  of  his  Tale,  he  has  adorned  it  with  so  manv  new 
and  striking  traits,  that  it  possesses  all  the  spirit  of  an  onginaL 
This  novel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  immediate  source 
from  which  Shakespeare  borrowed,  or  if  it  were,  his  alterations 
are  by  no  means  judicious. 

Passing  over  the  uninteresting  names  of  Brevio,  Parabosco, 
and  Marco  Cademosto  da  Lodi,  we  come  at  last  to  an  author 
whose  manner  is  distinguished  by  something  characteristic  and 
origitial.  Giovambattista  Giralm  Cintio^  published  his  Heca- 
tommithi  or  Hundred  Fables  in  1565.  His  work  is  divided 
into  two  part^  each  containinfi^  five  decades,  composed  of  ten 
novels  each.  His  tales  are  distmguished  from  those  of  his  pre* 
deceraors  by  greater  boldness  of  conception  and  execution,  and 
by  a  wild  and  tragic  horror  which  strongly  rouses  the  attention, 
even  while  it  is  revolting  to  the  feelings.  ^  He  appears,'  says  Mt 
Roscoe,  ^  to  have  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  human  crimes, 

*  and  to  have  ransacked  every  country  and  every  age ;  sparing 

*  neither  classic  nor  romantic  traditions,  for  subjects  which  he 
'  might  dissect  and  display  to  the  world  in  all  their  horrible  mi* 

*  nuteness. '  And  vet,  on  the  whole,  the  Hecatommithi  is  pro- 
digiously dull.  We  grow  familiar  with  atrocity,  and  disgusted 
with  impossible  horrors.  We  may  feel  a  momentary  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  convulsions  of  the  moral  world,  as  well  as 
of  the  physical,  out  the  mind  can  repose  permanently  only  on 
order  and  regularity. 

CinUo  has  nevertheless  been  a  great  favourite  with  our  dra- 
matists. The  influence  of  his  tales,  and  those  of  Bandello,  as 
Mr  Donlop  justly  observes,  is  strongly  visible  in  the  atrocities 
which  abound  in  the  plays  of  Ford  and  Shirley.  The  SevenA 
of  die  3d  Decade  has  furnished  Shakespeare  with  the  plot  of 
Othello,  which,  however,  he  has  materially  improved ;  and  the 
5th  of  the  8th  Decade  has  suggested  that  of  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure. We  observe,  that  in  the  specimens  Mr  Roscoe  has 
giTen  (none  of  which  possess  much  merit),  he  has  avoided  the 
tragic  tales  of  Cintio.  We  doubt  whether  this  was  judicious ; 
for  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  his  tales,  it*  is  only  as  a  tragic 
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aordirt  thaihe  is  in  any  way  diatinguisked  from  the  maM  of  bis 
countrymen. 

Next  in  order  is  Antonio  Francesco  Orazztnt,  in  our  opinion 
by  far  the  ben  of  the  Italian  noTelists,  with  the  exceptioo  of 
Boccaccio.  His  genius  incKned  bim  principally  to  the  comic; 
and  his  manner  possesses  a  g^raceful  lightness,  which  contrasts 
to  much  advantage  with  the  stiffness  of  the  Hecatommithi,  and 
approaches  nearly  to  the  style  of  the  Decameron.  The  interest 
of  his  tales  does  not  arise,  however,  from  the  vividness  of  his 
pictures  of  life  and  character.  They  are  chiefly  stories  of  prac* 
tical  jokes,  sometimes  ingenious,  but  almost  always  improbable 
and  cruel.  *  We  are  tempted  to  make  an  extract  from  the  first 
novel  of  the  Second  Evening,  which  Mr  Dunlop  considers  the 
best  of  his  tales,  and  which  is  certainly  amusing  enough. 
,  Lazzaro,  a  foolish  creature,  who,  by  the  death  of  all  his  re- 
lations  daring  a  disease  which  prevailed  in  Pisa,  had  succeeded 
jto  a  large  property,  contracts  a  great  friendship  for  a  fisbermaa 
jn  his  ndgbbourhoody  named  Gabriello,  who  happened  to  re* 
aemble  him  so  closely,  that  their  friends  could  hardly  detect  tbe 
difference.  During  one  of  their  interviews  the  conversation 
tarns  on  fishhig,  and  the  idiot  is  seized  with  tbe  desire  of  ac* 
companying  his  acquaintance  to  the  river  side  to  take  a  lesson. 

*  They  bent  their  way  through  the  Porta  k  Mare,  directly  towards 
the  Amo>  along  the  fence  of  pales,  above  the  great  bank  crowned 
with  alder-trees,  spreading  a  most  delicious  shade.  There  the  fisher- 
man begged  his  patron  to  sit  down  and  refresh  himself,  while  he  ob^ 
served  the  manner  in  which  he  should  proceed.  Having  first  stripped 
himself,  he  bound  the  nets  round  his  arms  and  neck,  and  then»  boldly 
plunging  into  the  river,  down  he  went.  But  being  a  complete  adept 
at  his  business,  he  rose  again  very  shortly  to  the  surfiice,  bringing  up 
with  him  at  one  drag,  eight  or  ten  great  fish,  all  of  the  best  kind. 
This  was  a  real  miracle  in  the  eyes  of  Lazzaro,  who  could  not  divine 
how  he  could  possibly  see  to  catch  them  under  water,  and  he  resolv- 
ed to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  it  was  dqne.  With  this  view, 
being  a  hot  July  day,  and  thinking  that  a  cold  bath  might  refresh 
him,  he  prepared,  with  Gabriello's  assistance,  to  step  in.  He  was 
conducted  by  him  to  a  shallow  part,  and  when  about  up  to  his  knees, 
Gabriello  left  him  to  his  own  discretion;  only  warning  him,  that 
though  the  bottom  shelved  down  very  gradually,  he  had  better  go 
DO  farther  than  where  a  certain  post  rose  above  the  rest,  and  pointiag 

*  Incredible  as  most  of  the  Italian  hoaxes  appear  to  be,  we  ob- 
serve one  related  by  Madame  Genlis,  ss  having  been  actually  played 
off  by  her  husband  on  a  painter  named  Firmane,  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
these  tales,  and  at  least  as  improbable  as  any  of  them.— Fo/.  /•  M^* 
mmreiy  p.  155,  H  seq. 
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it  out  Ctf  hiiii  ofnc6  ittcH^,  ke  punoed  *  Mt  bmineM;  •  ZjBtcaro  ftit  dn* 
gular  pleasure  in  being  thus  Jefi  to  himKelft  and  splashing  about,  per* 
formed  aM  aorta  of  actios  in  tiie  ivater.  His  ejes  w^e  often  fixed  in 
adiairatton  upon  his  friend  Gabrielloy  who  every  now  and  then  rese 
from  the  bottom  with  a  fish  in  bis  mouth,  the  better  to  piease  lua  pa- 
tron, who  at  this  sight  could  no  longer  restrain  his  applause. 

'  *'  It  15  very  plain  now/'  he  cried,  '*  tliat  it  m^st  be  light  under 
water,  or  he  could  never  have  seen  how  to  catch  that  nsh  in  hie 
mouth,  besides  all  the  others  in  his  net ;  I  wish  I  knew  how,"  So 
Mjif^gy  ^^  next  time  that  he  saw  Gabriello  dive,  he  imitated  the 
motion  by  ducking  \m  head,  and  at  the  same  tima  losing  his  footing, 
slipped  gently  down,  till  he  not  only  reached  the  post,  but  passed  it 
with  his  head  still  under  water.  When  he  fairly  got  out  of  his  depth, 
still  try i  ng  whether  he  could  see,  it  appeared  a  strange  thing  to  hitn ; 
for  he  found  he  could  no  longer  get  his  breath,  and  he  endeavoored 
in  vain  to  fight  his  way  up  again,  the  water  pouring  in  at  his  mouth 
and  ears,  at  his  nose  and  eyes,  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  see  no- 
thing. In  short,  the  current  at  length  catching  him,  bore  him  away, 
in  perfect  amaxement,  and  he  waft  too  far  gone  tp  cry  out  for  help 
Gabriello  was  in  the  mean  time  employed  in  diving  down  into  a  laig^ 
hole  he  had  discovered  jiear  the  stakes,  full  of  fi$h,  which  he  waa 
handing  into  his  net  with  the  greatest  aUcrity ;  while  his  poor  friend 
and  patron  was  already  more  than  half  dead,,  having  now  come  up 
and  gone  down  again  for  the  third  time,  and  at  the  fourth  he  rose  no 
more  \ 

^  Just  at  this  moment,  Gabriello,  with  a  prodigious  draughl|  again 
ap  peared,  and  turning  round,  with  a  joyous  face  to  look  at  Lazzaro, 
w6at  was  his  surprise  and  terror  when  he  found  his  master  was  gone ! 
Gazing  round  with  the  hope  of  perceiving  him  somewhere,  he  only 
found  his  clothes  just  as  he  had  left  them.  In  the  utmost  alarm  he 
ran  again  to  the  water,  and  in  a  short  time  discovered  his  body  thrown 
by  the  current,  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  swam  to  the  place,  and 
on  perceiving  that  his  good  patron  was  quite  cold  and  lifeless,  he 
stood  for  some  moments  like  a  statue,  overpowered  with  grief  and 
terror,  without  knowing  how  to  act.  In  the  first  place  he  was  afiaid, 
if  he  published  the 'tidings  of  his  death,  of  being  accused  of  having 
drowned  him,  to  plunder  him  of  his  money,  an  idea  which  threw  him 
into  such  alarm,  that  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  stood  bu* 
ried  in  profound  grief  and  reflection.  At  length  he  suddenly  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  joy,  as  the  thought  rushed  into  his  mind,  *'  I  am 
safe,  I  am  safe ;  there  are  no  witnesses  of  the  accident,  and  I  know 
what  I  will  do:  it  is  the  hour  when  luckily  every  body  is  asleep." 
.With  these  words  be  thrust  the  nets  and  the  fi^h  into  bis  great  basket, 
ami  taking  the  dead  body  of  Lazzaro  on  his  shoulderi*,  heavy  as  it 
was,  he  placed  it  among  some  wet  reeds  hard  by  the  shore.  He  then 
bound  the  nets  round  his  poor  friend's  arms,  and  again  bearing  him 
to  the  water,  he  contrived  to  fiuten  the  strings  in  such  a  way  round 
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x>ne  of  the  di^epest  itdMi»  that  Hmj  cotifd  wtth  difleukjr  be  wftli- 
liktrarny  g)v^i%  the  body  the  «ppearftiice  of  btving  been  thus  enttnip* 
led  vrhile  fishing.  He  then  assumed  hb  patron's  attire,  and  got  eren 
into  his  Tcry  shoes»  and  sat  down  quietly  on  the  bank,  resohred  to  try 
what  fortune  would  do  fbr  him.  Hb  strong  resemblance  to  bis  de* 
ceased  friend,  if  successful,  would  now  not  only  save  his  life,  but 
make  it  ever  after,  as  he  believed,  most  happy  and  comfortable.  As 
the  hour  teemed  now  arrived,  with  equal  skill  and  courage,  he  enter* 
ed  upon  the  dangerous  experiment,  and  began  to  call  out  lustily  Cor 
help  in  the  person  of  poor  Lazzaro:  **  Help !  help,  good  people,  or 
the  poor  fisherman*  will  be  drowned  I  Oh,  he  comes  up  no  more ! " 
and  with  this,  he  roared  out  tremendously.  The  miller  was  the  first 
man  who  reached  the  spot ;  but  numbers  of  people  were  gathering 
on  all  sides  to  learn  what  could  possibly  cause  such  an  insuffierable 
noise.  Gabriello  continued  to  bellow,  even  some  time  after  they  ar« 
rived^  the  better  to  counterfeit  his  patron,  weeping  the  whole  time» 
-as  he  told  his  tale ;  how  the  poor  firaerman  had  dipped,  and  brought 
•np  fish  so  often ;  but  the  last  time  he  had  stopped  neariy  an  hour  un- 
der water,  and  having  waited  for  him  in  vain,  be  began  to  be  afraid 
he  was  coming  up  no  more*  The  people  inquiring,  with  a  smile  at 
his  simplicity,  whereabouts  It  was,  be  pointed  out  the  spot,  on  which 
the  miller,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Gabriello'sy  began  to  strip,  and 
plunged  into  the  river.  And  there,  sure  enough,  as  he  believed,  he 
found  his  friend  Gabriello,  caught  in  his  own  net,  and  entangled  fast 
by  his  neck  and  heels  to  the  unlucky  stake. 

^  **  Heaven  have  mercy  cm  us !  "*  cried  the  miller,  **  here  he  b,  poor 
Gabriello !  poor  Gabriello !  quite  drowned,  in  hb  own  entangled 
net ;  '*  using  his  utmost  efforts  at  the  same  time  to  loosen  it  from 
sliout  the  stake.  Such  were  the  lamentations  of  Gabridlo*s  friends 
on  hearing  this,  that  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  betrajdng  him* 
self.  Two  mere  threw  themselves  into  the  water  to  assist  die  miller, 
aad  at  length,  with  some  difficulty,  they  fished  the  body  out.  The 
arms  and  legs  were  all  entangled  in  the  net,  and  hb  relations  in  their 
indignation  tore  the  unlucky  cords  to  tatters.  The  tidings  of  hb 
death  being  spread  abroad,  a  priest  immediately  attended,  and  the 
body  was  borne  upon  a  bier  tp  the  nearest  church,  where  it  was  laid 
out,  in  order  to  be  recognised  by  Gabriello's  friends.  His  dbconso* 
late  widow,  accompanied  by  other  relations,  bewailing  him  and  her 
children,  now  hastened  to  the  spot.  Believing  the  body  to  be  his, 
a  scene  of  tender  affliction  ensued.  After  beating  her  breast  and 
tearing  her  hair,  she  sat  down  and  wept  with  her  little  children, 
while  every/  one  around,  and  above  all  the  real  Gabriello,  could  not 
•restrain  their  tears.  So  overpowered,  indeed,  was  he  by  hb  feelings, 
that  pulling  his  poor  patron's  hat  over  his  brows,  and  hiding  his  face 
in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  he  addressed  his  wife  before  all  the  people, 
in  a  hoarse  and  piteous  voice :  "  Come,  good  woman,  do  not  despair, 
da  net  cry  so«    I  will  provide  for  you,  and  take  care  both  of  you  and 

your  cbildern ;  the  poor  man  lost  hb  life  in  trying  to  amuse  me,  and 
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I  tWl  not  t9fg0t  k^  He  wM  a  ctevar  Utummm  i  bot  Uv^e  ^ff  €iy« 
ingt  I  tdl  you  I  irill  provide  for  yoiu  So  gohopie,  and  go  in  pitot* 
for  you  fthall  want  for  nothing  while  I  livet  aod  when  I  die  I  will 
leave  you  what  is  handsome; "  aod  this  he  ended  with  a  kind  of  growls 
intended  to  express  his  concern  both  for  her  and  the  deceased  nsher- 
naa.  For  these  words  he  was  highly  applauded  by  aU  the  people 
present,  while  the  inuginary  widowi  somewhat  consoled  by  his  pro* 
mises,  was  conveyed  back  by  her  relations  to  her  own  dwelling, ' 
1L207-21S. 

Gabriello  takes  possession  of  bis  foolish  friend's  houses  gra- 
dually drops  the  character  of  the  idiot^  and  at  last  discovers  the 
matter  to  his  wife^  whom  he  marries  a  second  time,  under  his 
new  name. 

Another  tale  which  Mr  Roscoe  has  selected  (the  fifth  of  the 
First  Evening),  is  the  story  of  Fazio^  on  which  Mr  Milman  has 
founded  his  tAigedy,  and  which  shows  that  Orazzini's  powers  in 
the  serious  novel  were  at  least  highly  respectable. 

The  well  known  novel  of  Befphagor,  by  the  Florentine  Se- 
cretarVf  follows.  This  tale  appeared  originally  in  a  Latin  ma« 
nuscript,  long  preserved  in  the  library  of  St  Martin  of  Tours. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  Macchiavelli's  or  Brevio's  Ita- 
lian imitation  of  the  story  appeared  first ;  but|  as  to  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  tales,  mere  can  be  little  doubt.  Macchia- 
▼elii*8  evinces  the  same  mastery  in  light  and  graceful  writing, 
which  his  other  prose  writings  do,  in  the  profoundest  questions 
of  morals  and  government.  The  imitations  and  translations  of 
this  tale  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned. 

Among  the  novelists  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  diesa 
specimens,  Straparola  is  the  only  name  of  any  interest,^  and  that 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  merit  of  his  tales,  as  from  their  in)» 
portance  in  illustrating  some  points  as  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  fiction.     Hid  work  has  been  a  perfect  storehouse  to 
succeeding  writers.    In  particular,  the  Fairy  Tales  of  Strapa- 
rola, the  first  specimens  of  the  kind  in  the  prose  literature  of 
Italy,  seem  to  oe  the  original  source  of  that  vast  multitude  of 
similar  stories  in  France,  by  Perrault,  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy, 
Madame  La  Force,  and  their  imitators.     It  is  to  this  source 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  celebrated  legend  of  Fair  Star, 
Puss  in  Boots,  Fortiinio,  and  the  rest  which  fill  our  nursery 
libraries.    Straparola,  however,  was  in  all  probability  the  in* 
venior  of  but  few  of  these  tales,  which,  with  slight  variations^ 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  early  literature  of  almost  all  nations* 
We  particulariv  re^t  that  want  of  room  prevents  us  from  enter- 
ing at  all  on  tnis  mteresting  subject  at  present;  but  we  hope 
soon  to  bave  an  opportunity  of  doing  so^  in  intrododng  to  our 
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readers  the  views  ndopted  by  die  accomplkhed  German  brothers 
Grimm,  in  their  Notes  to  tne  Kinder  und  Haus  MSrchen. 

The  third  volume  opens  with  Bandelio,  who,  after  Boccaccio, 
is  the  best  known  of  the  Italian  novelists  among  foreigners.  On 
what  this  popularity  is  founded,  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  con^ 
jecture;  for  though  one  of  the  most  voluminous,  he  is  certainly 
about  the  most  tedious  of  his  tribe.  His  Tales  first  appeared  at 
Lucca  in  1554.  They  are  rather  historical  than  imaginary  ; 
and  each  is  dedicated  to  some  distinguished  person  of  the  time, 
some  of  the  most  licentious  being  inscribed  to  ladies  of  rank 
and  character.  The  style  is  rather  rude  and  inelegant,  and 
disfigured,  as  the  author  admits,  by  the  provincialisms  of  Lorn* 
bardy.  But  to  strangers  they  have  a  worse  fault;  for  the 
carelessness  which  characterizes  his  style,  pervades  also  the  ar* 
rangement  of  his  incidents.  Of  course,  howevei,  in  the  nine 
volumes  of  his  novels  contained  in  the  Novelliero,  many  good 
tales  are  to  be  found ;  and  no  Italian  author  seems  to  have  fur** 
pished  the  dramatists  of  Spain  and  our  own  country  with  ampler 
materials.  The  twenty-second  of  the  first  part  is  the  origin  of 
Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  The  ninth  of  part 
second  is  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  an  obvious,  though 
unsuccessful  attempt,  to  excel  Da  Porto's  Novel.  The  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  second  part  is  the  groundwork  of  Twelfth  Night. 
The  twenty-first  of  the  first,  of  Massinger's  Picture;  the  forty- 
second  of  the  second,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletchers  Triumph  of 
Death ;  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  second,  of  Walpole's  Myste- 
jrious  Mother.  ,  This  horrible  tale,  which  appeared  about  the 
^me  time  in  the  Heptameron  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and 
which,  in  different  shapes,  occurs  in  the  traditions  of  France, 
iSpain  and  Germany,  as  well  as  Italy,  is  supposed  by  Mr  Dun- 
)op  to  have  been  founded  on  some  current  tradition  of  the  time. 
For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  let  us  hope  not.  May  not 
all  these  storiies  have  had  theur  origin  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
-Cesta  Romanorum  ? 

Ba^dello  is  the  lust  qame  of  any  great  eminence  in  these  spe- 
cimens. Novelists  and  novels  continue  indeed  as  numerous  as 
ever ;  but  aft^r  the  sixteenth  century,  there  is  a  visible  decline  in 
their  merit.  The  names  of  Firenzuola,  Fortini,  ISansovino, 
poni,  Ei'ij^^o,  Qranucci,  Asci^nio  Mori,  Malespini,  and  others 
V^hich  occur  abopt  this  periods  ofier  nothing  which  is  likely  to 
i^etain  the  reader  lon^,  though  several  of  their  tales  quoted  by 
^r  Roscoe  are  am^jsmg  enough.  We  prefer  quoting  one  spe- 
cimen of  Italian  practical  jokes,  which  appears  to  us  the  best  of 
t[ie  class.  Thib  is  t^e  famous  novel  of  Grasso  Legnaiuolo,  by 
#n  uukuowa  author,  which,  with  three  others,  is  generally  ap- 
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pended  to  the  edhiong  of  the  Cento  Novdie.  Of  ike  chce  of 
cbe  tale,  little  is  known.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr  Roscoe,  that  the  idea  must  have  been  taken  from  the  Ad* 
venture  of  Abon  Hassan  and  the  Caliph  in  the  Arabian  Nights^ 
where  Abon  Hassan  is  first  induced  to  doubt  his  own  identity^ 
and  at  last  firmly  persuaded  that  he  is  the  Caliph,  Even  the 
incident  of  the  Sleeping  Draught  is  taken  from  the  Arabian 
Tale.  It  is  very  ingeniously  varied,  however,  by  the  Italian 
novelist,  and  narrated  with  a  spirit  and  liveliness  which  we  hope 
will  excuse  the  length  of  our  extract. 

A  company  of  young  Florentines  being  assembled  at  supper 
one  Sunday  evening,  were  conversing  around  the  fire  on  |i 
variety  of  topics,  among  others  the  absence  of  one  of  their 
friendb  named  Manetto,  whose  etibanpoint  had  procured  hiip 
4he  name  of  Grasto,  and  who,  to  their  mortification,  had  de^ 
dined  their  invitation  to  the  supper  party.  By  way  of  punish- 
ment, it  is  resolved  to  play  him  a  trick ;  and  the  one  fixed  on 
is,  to  persuade  him  that  be  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  been 
chanced  into  Matteo,  another  member  of  the  party. 

*  The  ensuing  night  was  accordingly  fixed  upon  for  the  transfor- 
mation ;  when  Philip,  as  being  upon  the  most  fntimate  terms  with 
Grasso,  was  appointed  to  go,  ibout  the  tiipe  of  shutting  up  shop,  to 
visit  him.  So  he  went ;  and  after  talking  with  Grasso,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  for  some  time,  there  appeared  a  little  lad  running  in 
great  haste,  who  in<]uired  if  Signer  Brunellesco  were  there  ?  Philip 
answered,  he  was,  and  begged  to  know  what  he  wanted.  **  Oh, 
signer,  "  said  the  boy,  **  you  must  come  inmiediately,  for  your  mo- 
ther has  met  with  a  sad  accident ;  she  b  very  nearly  killed,  so  you 
must  come  home  now. "  With  well  feigned  grief  and  alarm,  Pnill|» 
exclaimed,  '*  Good  Lord  defend  us ! "  and  took  leave  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly of  his  friend  Grasfo,  who  said  he  would  go  with  him,  if  he 
thought  he  could  be  of  any  service,  for  now  was  tl^  time  to  show  his 
regard.  Somewhat  conscience-smitten,  Philip  thanked  him,  saying* 
**  No,  not  now ;  but  if  I  want  you,  I  will  make  bold  to  send  for  you.** 
Then  pretending  to  hasten  homewards,  Philip  turned  the  comer  of  a 
street  leading  to  Grasso's  house,  opposite  to  Santa  Reparata,  and 
venr  unceremoniously  picking  the  lock  of  the  door,  be  marched  iq, 
and  fastened  it  behind  him,  so  that  no  one  could  fbllow. 

'  Now  it  happened  that  Grasso's  mother  bad  set  off  some  days  be- 
fore to  a  little  country  place  at  Pderossa,  for  the  purpose  of  wash* 
ing  Hnen  and  such  household  concerns,  and  she  was  expected  back 

3;ain  thit  day.  After  shotting  up  his  diop,  Orasso  went  sauntering 
ong  the  Piazza  ruminating  on  his  friend's  mIsfortiiBe,  on^l,  finding 
that  it  grew  late,  he  concluded  that  Philip  would  hardly  tbfak  of 
sending  for  him  that  night.  So  be  resolved  to  go  home,  but  was 
somewhat  puzzled,  on  as<^oding  the  steps,  to  find  that  be  could  not 
open  the  door  as  usual;  and  af&r several  vabattaiBpCi,  he  soppesci 


it  must  be  locked  in  tbe  insidei  and  luiockkigpretthrduo'p^jr^lit 
shouted*  *'  Open  the^door  I*'  thinking  that  his  mother  had  returned^ 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  had  fastened  it  after  her  in  the  inside* 
But  at  length  a  voice  answered,  in  Grasso's  own  tone,  '*  Who  is 
there  ?  '*  and  Grasso,  a  little  startled,  said,  'Mt  is  I ;  let  me  in.  ** 
^*  No, "  returned  the  voice ;  "  and  I  beg,  Matteo,  that  you  will  go 
away :  I  am  in  great  anxiety  about  a  friend  of  mine ;  for  as  I  was 
just  now  talking  in  my  shop  to  Philip,  there  came  a  messenger  in 
bi^te  to  Fay  that  his  mother  was  nearly  dead,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  him.  *'  Philip  pretended,  all  the  while  he  said  this,  to  take  poor 
Grasso  for  his  friend  Matteo ;  and  then,  as  if  turning  to  Grasso*^ 
mother,  he  continued,  *'  Pray,  good  mother,  let  me  have  my  supper  ( 
it  is  really  too  bad ;  you  ought  to  have  been  back  two  cUiys  since^ 
and  you  come  in  just  at  this  time  of  night"'— and  he  went  on 
grumbling  and  scolding  exactly  in  Grasso's  own  voice.  Still  mors 
surprised 4it  this,  Grasso  now  said,  *<  That  is  very  like  my  own  voic^ 
what  the  deuce  can  it  all  mean  ?  Who  is  it,  speaking  there  op 
stairs  ?  can  it  be  I  ?  How  is  it,  I  wonder  ?  he  says  Philip  was  at 
h.is  shop  when  he  heard  his  mother  was  ill,  and  now  he  is  busy  chid- 
ing his  mother»  or  my  mother  Giovanna,  I  do  not  know  which.  Have 
I  lost  my  senses,  or  what  does  it  mean  ?  "  Then  he  went  down  the 
steps  again,  and  shouted  up  at  the  windows,  when,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  there  passed  by  his  friend  Donatello,  the  sculptor,  who 
said  as  he  went  past,  '*  Goo^  night,  Matteo,  good  night ;  I  am  going 
to  call  upon  your  friend  Grasso,  he  is  just  gone  home. "  Grasso  was 
DOW  perfectly  bewildered,  on  hearing  his  friend  Donatello  address 
him  as  Matteo ;  and  turning  away,  he  went  into  the  Piazza  San 
Giovanni,,  saying  to  himself,  **  I  will  stay  here,  till  somebodv  comes 
by  who  can  tell  me  who  I  really  am. "  He  was  next  met  by  some 
officers  of  police,  a  bailifl^  and  a  creditor,  to  whom  Matteo,  whom, 
however  reluictantly,  he  now  represented,  owed  a  sum  of  money. 
'<  This  is  the  man :  this  is  Matteo,  take  him,  he  is  my  debtor,  I  have 
watched  him  clos^y,  and  caught  him  at  last  1 "  cried  the  creditor ; 
and  the  officers,  laying  han4s  on  him,  led  him  away.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Grasso,  turning  towards  the  creditor,  exclaimed,  ''  Why,  what 
have  you  to  do  with  me  ?  you  have  mistaken  your  man !  my  name  is 
Grasso  the  Carver ;  I  am  not  Matteo,  nor  any  of  his  kin ;  I  do  not 
even  know  him. "  And  he  was  beginm'ng  to  lay  about  him  lustily ; 
but  they  soon  secured  him,  and  held  him  fast.  "  You  not  Matteo?" 
cried  his  creditor,  surveying  him  from  head  to  foot,  **  we  shall  soon 
^ee  that*  Do  you  tliink  I  do  not  know  my  owi^  delator  Matteo? 
Yes,  too  well.  Cannot  I  distinguish  him  from  Grasso  the  Carver, 
think  you  ?  You  have  been  in  my  books  too  long.  I  have  had  ac- 
counts against  you  this  year  past :  yet  you  have  the  impudence  to 
tell  me  you  are  npt  Matteo ;  but  will  sucn  an  alias,  think  you,  «pay 
me  my,  money  hack  ?  Off  with  him :  we  shall  soon  see  whether  he 
be  Matteo  or  not. "  They  then  hurried  him  in  no  very  gentle  way 
to  prison  \  and  it  being  siyiper-^ime,  they  cQcauntered  no  one  on  the 
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rotd.  His  name  was  entered  in  the  gaol*book  as  Matteo,  and  he 
was  compdled  to  take  op  his  station  with  the  rest  o£  the  prisoners, 
all  of  whom  hailed  him  in  the  same  tone,  saying,  '*  Good  night, 
MatteOy  good  night ! "  Hearing  himself  thus  addressed,  Grasso  said. 
"  There  must  he  something  in  it  certainly ;  what  can  it  mean ! "  and 
he  almost  began  to  persuade  himself,  that,  as  every  body  said  so,  he 
most  indeed  be  Matteo.  "  Will  you  come  and  take  some  supper 
with  us,  **  said  the  prisoners,  "  and  put  off  thinking  of  your  case  tiH 
to-morrow  ?  "  So  Grasso  supped  with  them,  and  took  up  his  quar- 
ters along  whh  one  of  them,  who  observed,  *'  Now,  Matteo,  mak0 
yourself  as  comfortable  as  you  can  to-night,  and  to-morrow,  if  you 
can  pay,  well  and  good ;  but,  if  not,  you  must  send  home  for  bed- 
dethes.  '*  Oresso,  thanking  him,  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  thinking 
what  would  become  of  him,  if  he  were  really  changed  into  Matteo ; 
^  which  I  fear,  ^*  he  continued,  "  must  in  some  way  be  the  case, 
there  are  so  many  proofs  of  it  on  all  sides.  Suppose  I  send  home  to 
ny  mother ;  but  then  if  Grasso  be  really  hi  the  house,  they  will  only 
hogh  at  me,  and  perhaps  say  I  am  mad.  And  yet  surely  I  roust  be 
Grasso.**  And  with  such  cogitationsi  he  lay  perplexing  himself  aH 
■igfat,  not  able  to  determine  which  of  the  two  he  was.  After  a  sleep- 
lew  night  he  arose,  and  stationed  himself  at  the  smaH  grated  window, 
So  hopes  some  one  might  pass  who  knew  him  ;  and,  as  chance  would 
liave  it,  Giovanni  Rucellai,  one  of  the  supper  party  when  the  plot 
was  first  hatched,  approached.  It  happened  that  Grasso  was  making 
«  dressing  table  for  Giovanni,  intended  for  a  lady,  and  the  latter  had 
been  in  his  shop  the  day  before,  pressing  him  to  finish  the  work  in  a 
lew  di^  at  farthest.  Giovanni,  going  into  a  shop  facing  the  prison 
gate,  oo  the  ground-floor  where  Grasso  stood,  the  prisoner  began  to 
aasile  and  make  mouths  at  him  ;  but  his  firiend  only  stared  at  him,  as 
if  be  had  never  seen  him  in  his  life  before.  Grasso,  thinking  the 
other  did  not  know  him,  said,  **  Pray,  do  you  happen  to  know  a  per- 
eon  of  the  name  of  Grasso,  who  lives  at  the  back  of  the  Piazza  San 
Giovanni,  and  mokes  inlaid  work  ?  "  **  Know  him !  to  be  sure  I  do,"* 
replied  Giovanni,  **  very  well ;  he  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  abd 
I  am  going  to  him  directly  about  a  little  job  he  has  in  hand  for  me.^ 
^  Thai, "  said  Grasso,  *'  as  you  are  going,  pray  be  so  good  as  just 
to  say  to  Inm,  *'  A  very  particular  acquaintance  of  yours,  Grasso^ 
has  l»een  taken  into  custody,  and  would  be  glad  to  exchange  a  word 
with  you !  *'  "  To  be  sure  I  will, "  said  the  other,  "  very  willingly  ;** 
and,  taking  his  leave,  pursued  his  way.  Friend  Grasso,  remaining 
at  the  win<k»w  of  the  prison,  began  to  commune  with  himself,  **  Wel^ 
at  last,  it  is  clear  that  I  am  no  longer  Grasso,  for  I  am  Matteo,  and 
BO  one  else  with  a  vengeance.  The  devil  give  him  good  of  the 
ehaoge ;  but  what  a  wretched  fate  is  mine !  If  I  say  a  word  aboiit 
the  nsatter,  they  will  think  me  mad,  and  the  yerv  beggar  lads  wil) 
laugh  at  ma ;  and  if  I  fail  to  explain  it,  a  thousand  mistakes  will  op- 
cur>  like  that  of  yesterday,  when  I  was  arrested  for  him,  so  Uiat  I  am 
k^  most  awkwaiMl  dilemma*  Well,  I  must  wait  for  Grasso's  arrival, 
aad  see  what  he  says  when  I  explain  the  affahr  to  him.*' '  IV.  113-1 19. 
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The  brothers  of  Matteo,  who  were  in  the  plot,  call  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  read  him  a  long  lecture  on  his  extravagance, 
and,  under  his  character  of  Matteo,  become  bound  for  hi^ 
debts,  and  liberate  him  from  prison.  He  accompanies  his  new 
brothers  to  their  house,  one  of  whom  immediately  calls  on  a 
priest,  and  telling  him  that  he  had  a  brother  who  was  a  little 
disordered  in  his  intellect,  and  haunted  with  a  strange  fancy 
that  he  had  been  turned  into  Grasso  the  carver,  requests  bis 
good  oiBces  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  his  senses. 

*  The  good  priest  replied,  tliat  he  would  cheerfully  attmid  him ;  for 
Jie  was  sure  that  if  he  could  only  engage  his  brother  in  cooversatiouy 
he  should  hit  upon  some  method  of  restoring  him  to  reason.  So 
they  fset  out  together,  and  on  their  arrival,  the  priest  was  instaatly 
introduced  to  our  hero,  who  rose  up  on  his  entraace.  *'  Good  even- 
ing to  you,  Matteo,*'  said  the  former.  '*  Good  evening  and  good 
year  to  you  also,*'  said  Grasso,  **  who  are  you  looldng  for  ?  "  The 
priest  answered,  ''  I  am  come  to  sit  with  you  a  little  while ;"  and 
seating  himself,  he  continued : ''  Come,  sit  down  by  me,  Matteo,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of.  You  must  know,  I  have  been 
,much  concerned  to  hear  that  you  have  been  arrested,  and  have  lakea 
the  thing  so  much  to  heart,  as  almost  to  lose  your  wits.  Among 
other  notions,  they  tell  me  that  you  have  got  it  into  your  head 
you  are  no  longer  the  same  Matteo,  but  are  become  a  certain 
fellow  named  Grasso  the  Carver,  wlio  keeps  a  shop  at  Santa 
Raparata.  Now  if  this  be  so,  you  are  much  to  blame  for  per^ 
mittiog  suchr  a  slight  reverse  of  fortune  to  affect  your  mind.  I 
have  to  entreat  you  will  dismiss  these  whims  altogether  from  your 
imagination,  and  attend  to  your  business  like  other  people.  By  so 
doing,  you  will  please  your  brothers  as  well  as  me,  besides  doing 
younelf  the  greatest  service  in  the  world ;  for  if  you  once  let  people 
suspect  it,  they  will  nev^  give  you  credit  for  being  in  your  senses 
again.  Then  rouse  yourself,  be  a  man,  and  scorn  to  indulge  such 
absurdities  any  longer."  Grasso  hearing  the  kind  and  encouraging 
way  in  which  be  spoke,  declared  that  be  should  be  glad  to  obey  him  as 
fieur  as  lay  in  his  power,  being  convinced  that  it  was  all  meant  for  bis 
good;  and  that  from  that  hour  he  would  no  longer  Imagine  be  was 
any  one  else  but  Matteo,  as  it  was  clear  he  was  not.  There  was  one 
thing,  however,  that  he  particularly  desired,  which  was,  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  real  Grasso,  in  order  to  set  his  mind  quite  at  rest. 
**  What  then/'  said  the  priest,  *<  I  see  it  is  still  running  in  your  head ; 
why  do  you  wish  to^peak  with  Gra&>o  ?  It  would  only  be  indulging 
and  proclaiming  your  folly,*'  and  he  said  so  much  that  the  poor  man 
was  content  to  abandon  the  idea,  llien  leaving  him  alone,  the  priest 
went  to  inform  the  brothers  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  shortly  taking 
his  leave,  he  returned  to  officiate  at  church. 

*  While  the  priest  had  been  engaged  with  our  hero,  came  Philip 
.Bcuneliesco,  bringing  Mtith.  him  a  certain  beverage,  which  h^  handed 
ta  ooe  of  the  twohroihers,  saying,  "  Tnke  care  that  you  give  him 
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tbit  to  drink  while  jou  are  at  supper,  for  it  will  throw  hhn  into  so 
•oiiDd  a  sluoiber,  that  you  might  beat  him  to  a  mummy,  during  mx 
hours,  before  he  would  awake.  So  give  it  him,  and  I  will  return 
again  about  five,  when  we  will  finish  the  joke.*'  Accordingly  the 
brothers  sat  doi^n  to  sup  with  our  hero,  and  contrived  to  make  him 
swallow  the  whole  of  the  mixture  without  his  perceiving  it.  After  sup- 
per, Grasso  turned  towards  the  fire,  and  the  potion  very  soon  began 
to  operate  in  such  a  way,  that  he  was  no  longer  able^o  keep  his  eyes 
open;  when  the  brothem,  not  a  little  amused,  said  to  him,  **  Why, 
Matteo,  you  are  very  dull ;  you  are  almost  asleep ! "  **  True,"  re^ 
turned  Grasso,  **  I  think  I  never  felt  so  sleepy  in  all  my  life ;  had 
I  never  had  a  wink  of  sleep  for  this  month  past,  I  could  not  feci 
worse.  So  pray  let  roe  go  to  bed.*'  And  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
be  was  able  to  get  there,  and  more  especially  to  undress  himself,  be* 
fore  he  fell  into  a  profound  slumber,  snoring  like  a  pig.  Philip,  with 
three  of  his  companions,  then  made  his  appearance,  and  finding  htm 
fivt  asleep,  had  him  laid  upon  a  litter,  with  all  his  clothes,  and  car-^ 
lied  to  his  own  house.  No  one  being  within,  his  mother  not  having 
yet  returned  from  the  country,  they  laid  him  gently  upon  his  bed, 
and  placed  every  thing  exactly  in  the  same  oider  as  usual.  Next 
they  took  the  keys  of  his  shop,  which  they  found  hanging  on  a  nail 
in  the  wall,  and  going  straight  to  the  place,  they  took  all  the  instru- 
ments of  his  trade  they  could  find,  and  laid  them  in  different  posi- 
tions. Planes,  saws,  hanmiers,  rules,  and  hatchets,  all  were  turned 
awry,  and  confused  in  such  sort,  as  if  twenty  demons  had  been 
puzzling  their  heads  how  to  produce  so  much  disorder.  Then  shut- 
ting up  the  shop  again,  they  restored  the  keys  to  the  same  place,  and 
retired  to  their  own  houses  to  rest.  Grasso  continued  sunk  in  pro- 
ibnnd  repose  the  whole  night,  nor  awoke  until  after  matins  the  next 
morning.  Directly  recognising  his  old  spot  at  Saau  Reparata,  he 
gazed  through  the  window,  and  endeavoured  to  collect  his  confused 
thoi^hts.  He  fdt  the  utmost  astonishment  at  finding  himsdf  in  his 
own  house,  considering  where  he  lay  down  the  preceding  eveningr 
**  The  Lord  help  me,^  he  exclaimed  as  he  dressed  himself,  and  to& 
down  the  keys,  proceeding  with  all  haste  to  inspect  hn  shop.  **  The 
Lord  help  me,  what  a  sight  is  here ! "  he  contintsed,  as  he  beheld 
every  thing  out  of  its  place,  and  begnn  the  Hercidean  task  of  re-ad* 
justing  bis  difierent  articles  in  the  manner  he  had  left  them.  At  this 
moment  arrived  Matteo*s  brothers,  who  finding  him  thus  busily  en- 
gaged, affected  not  to  know  him,  one  of  them  saying,  **  Good  day, 
master."  Grasso  taming  round,  and  recognizing  ihem,  began  to 
change  colour,  replying,  *'  Good  day  and  good  year ;  pray  whom  are 
you  seeking  ? ''  **  I  will  tell  you,*'  said  the  other.  *'  We  happen 
to  have  a  brother  whose  name  i^  Matteo,  who  has  latterly  become  a 
little  odd,  and  got  into  his  head  that  lie  b  no  longer  the  same  Matteo, 
b*it  the  roaster  of  thb  shop,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Grasi  o.  After  giving 
h  m  the  best  advice  we  could,  the  priest  of  our  parish,  a  very  good 
kind  of  person,  tried  to  assist  as  io  eradicating  tins  foolish  tmprcsaioA 
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firom  hit  iiiiai»  and  W0  beHered  that  be  wis  getting  befetaTt  as  he  fidl 
into  a  qiii^t  slumber  before  we  left  hioL  Bat  this  moroiog  we  found 
that  he  had  absconded :  whither  is  fled  we  know  not,  and  we  came 
here  to  inquire."  Grasso  seemed  quite  confounded  at  this  account* 
and  turning  towards  them»  said,  *'  I  know  nothing  of  this ;  whj  d«s* 
turb  me  with  your  affiurs?  Matteo  has  nerer  been  here ;  if  he  said 
he  was  I,  he  was  guilty  of  a  fidsehood,  and  if  I  meet  with  him  I  in«> 
tend  to  tell  him  so,  and  learn  whither  I  am  be,  or  he  is  I  before  we 
part*  We  are  surely  all  bediveled  within  tbu  day  or  two ;  why  coom 
to  me  with  such  a  story  ?  "  and  wSh  ibis  he  seized  bis  doak,  and  left 
them  hi  great  anger,  dosing  his  shop,  and  proceeding  towards  Santa 
Reparata,  compUining  bitterly  the  whole  way.  The  brothers  also 
went  o%  while  our  hero,  stopping  at  the  church,  began  to  walkdwHii 
in  great  wrath,  until  be  happened  to  be  joined  by  one  hia  ootapanioas^ 
formerly  his  fellow-iabourer  in  the  same  trade  of  inlaid  woric,  under 
Maestro  Pellegrino,  a  natire  of  Terma.  This  youth  had  for  aoine 
tkne  been  settled  in  Hungary,  and  managed  his  aibirs  so  well,  that 
he  had  returned  to  Fbrence,  in  order  to  obtain  assistance  to  execute 
the  numerous  commissions  he  received.  Often  had  he  tried  to  per^ 
suade  Grasso  to  accompany  him  back,  by  holding  out  the  prospect 
of  his  acquiring  great  wealth  ;  and  the  moment  our  hero  cast  his  eyes 
upon  him,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer.  Hastening  towarda 
him,  he  said,  *'  Tou  have  more  than  onoe  asked  me  to  go  with  you 
into  Hungary^  which  I  have  hitherto  refused ;  but  now,  from  some 
particular  circumstances,  as  well  as  a  little  dispute  with  my  mo* 
ther,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  return  with  yoti.  Yet  if  I  am  to  go, 
it  must  be  soon,  as  most  probably  before  to-morrow  it  might  be  toe 
laSe."  The  young  bhui  received  this  proposal  with  great  joy,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Grasso  ahonld  iasaaedtately  prooeed  to  BologBe^ 
where  he  was  to  wait  for  his  companion.  He  aceerdiagly  hired  e 
horse,  and  set  out  for  that  city,  having  first  left  a  letter  isr  his  mo- 
ther, informing  her  of  his  departure,  and  desiring  her  to  take  posses 
aion  of  his  property  in  Florenoe»  The  undertakings  of  the  two  friends 
in  Hungary  prospered  so  well,  that  they  acquired  considerable  for* 
tunes,  and  Grasso  more  than  once  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
diverted  his  friends  by  relating  the  mysterious  adventure  of  hia  ear- 
lier years.    IV.  1 24-1 30. 

The  selections  contained  in  the  fonrth  volume  are  from 
Bisaccioni,  Colombo,  Bargagli,  Bottari,  Capacelli,  Soave,  Al- 
taneri,  Magalotti,  Lodoli,  Manni,  Padovani,  Sanvitale,  Gozzi^ 
Braroiert,  and  Gironi.  The  best  of  the  Tales  in  this  voluroet 
we  think,  are  Colombo's  Novel  of  Father  Timothy,  and  Bar-* 
gagli's  Ippolito  and  Ganfi^enova.  There  is  some  humour  in  the 
Bth  of  Count  Carlo  Gozzi ;  but  we  scarcely  recognise  in  it  the 
talent  of  one  who,  by  the  grace  and  liveliness  of  his  dramatip 
Fairy  Tales,  succeeded  in  stripping  the  laurel  from  the  browii 
of  Cbiari  and  Goldoni. 
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The  impression,  on  the  whole,  which  the  Italian  norelidts 
leave  on  the  mind,  though  pleasing,  is  not  striking.  It  is  dif* 
ficult  for  any  one  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  by  these  little 
tales,  which  either  exhibit  human  life  only  under  some  brief 
and  momentary  aspect,  by  which  the  eye  is  confined  to  a  single 
point ;  or  where  the  incidents,  if  numerous,  want  that  detail 
and  continuity  which  is  the  chief  source  of  fictitious  interest—^ 
where  every  thing  seems  as  it  were  viewed  from  a  distance,  and 
nothing  possesses  clearness  or  vivacity  of  colouring.  It  is  al- 
BKMt  uniformily  the  case  too^  in  short  tales,  that  from  the  di& 
Acuity  of  r^dering  character  intelligible  by  a  few  insulated 
aeenes,  the  novelist  is  compelled  to  trust  rather  to  the  interest 
of  incident,  and  the  better  and  nobler  part  of  fiction  is  nejj^lect* 
cd.  In  the  Italian  novelle  thm  is  too  generally  the  case.  Their 
effect  depends  much  on  the  combination  of  incident  and  style^ 
and  but  little  on  character.  Still  they  are  interesting  and 
valuable  as  illustrating  manners,  though  few  of  the  Italian  no* 
velists  can  be  said  to  nave  penetrated  deeper. 
'  When  the  system  of  interesting,  by  variety  of  incident,  Is  intro- 
duced, it  generally  follows,^r5^,  that  the  incidents  cannot  always 
be  probable  or  agreeable  to  good  taste;  and,  secondly^  that  a  mul- 
titude of  plagiansms  and  imitations  in  the  works  of  different  au- 
thors will  take  place.  The  numerous  scenes  of  knavery  and  im- 
posture, of  licentiousness  and  coarse  humour,  which  lower  the 
tone  of  Italian  fiction,  are  obviously  a  consequence  of  the  necessity 
ef  stimulating  interest  by  varied  exhibitions  of  life  and  mannerst 
and  the  difficulty  of  doing  so,  without  having  recourse  to  much 
thai  is  vulgar  and  revolting ;  and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  same  plots,  with  some  slight  variation  of  time,  place,  or  cir« 
cumstances,  is  equally  the  result  of  this  mistaken  system.  But 
the  resources  afforded  by  the  painting  of  character  are  almost 
infinite;  the  possible  combinations  of  events  really  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  fiction,  are  much  less  numerous  than  is  general- 
«  ly  imagined.    <  Whether  it  be,'  says  Dr  Johnson,' ^  that  we 

*  comprehend  but  few  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  or  that  life  it- 

*  self  affords  but  little  variety,  every  man  who  has  tried,  knows 

*  how  much  labour  it  costs  to  form  a  combination  of  circum- 
'  stances,  which  shall  at  once  have  the  grace  of  novelty  and 
<  credibility,  and  delight  fancy  without  violence  to  reason.  '— 
Even  this  system  of  plagiarism,  however,  is  not  without  its  in- 
terest* We  know  of  no  amusement  more  delightful  than  de- 
tecting coincidences  and  plagiarisms  df  this  kind ;  stripping  a 
ttle  of  all  the  disguises  under  which  it  has  been  concealed,  and 
tracing  it  back  from  one  author  to  another — ^from  age  to  age 
— from  country  to  country.    To  follow  up  in  this  manner  the 
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stream  of  fitxxot  to  its  isource,  (^ei'hap^  in  some  "region  Tar  di«' 
tant from  that  where  the  iDquiry  commenced;  to  .survey  from 
thence^  as  from  an  eminence,  the  numerous  channels  into  which 
It  divides ;  to  observe  the  strange  windings  of  its  course,  and  the 
different  names  and  aspects  it  puts  on  in  its  progress,  has  an 
interest  and  an  excitement  for  the  literary  inquirer,  similar  to 
that  which  the  traveller  feels  in  following  up  the  course  of  the 
Niger  or  the  Nile.  This  pleasure  the  reader  of  the  Italian 
Novelists  will  enjoy  in  perfection.  Continual  resemblances 
suggest  themselves, — bis  reading  is  constantly  put  in  requisi-^ 
tion — his  memory  exercised  in  retracing  the  source  of  the  re- 
semblance, and  his  acuteness  in  detecting  the  changes  which  it 
has  undergone,  and  the  reasons  of  them.  But  independently 
of  these  intrinsic  qualities,  we  can  promise  our  readers  very 
considerable  pleasure  from  these  specimens,  and  take  leave  of 
Mr  Roscoe,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  him  again  on  the  field  of 
Italian  literature. 


AnT.  VI.  A  Reply  to  Mr  Brougham^ s  *  Practical  Observations 
upon  the  Education  of  the  People^  addressed  to  the  Wi/rking 
Classes  and  their  Employers. '  By  E.  W.  Gr infield,  M.A. 
Minister  of  Laura  Chapel,  Bath.  London.  Rivington, 
1825. 

TVTr  Brougham  and  the  advocates  of  general  Education  must 
'^^  be  insatiable  of  victory  indeed,  if  they  desire  any  more 
success  than  is  sure  to  attend  their  cause,  when  their  adversaries 
come  boldly  forward  to  maintain  that  there  is  danger  in  diffusing 
knowledge  among  the  people.  That  this  alarm  should  have  been 
felt  by  some  weak  men  conscientiously ;  that  others  should  have 
affected  to  feel  it,  while,  in  reality,  they  apprehended  danger  only 
to  themselves,  or  the  abuses  on  which  tliey  fatten, — we  can  weft 
believe.  But  the  instinct  of  prudence,  which  for  the  most  part 
accompanies  the  fears  of  the  one  class  and  the  cunning  of  the 
other,  might  have  been  expected  to  teach  them,  how  necessary 
it  was  for  their  safety  to  preserve  an  unbroken  silence,  and  to 
avoid  every  movement  that  could  create  undue  discussion.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unlikely  than  that  either  the  real  or  the 
pretended  alarmists  should  come  forward  from  their  lurking 

Silaces,  and  defy  the  instructors  of  mankind  to  prove  that  know- 
edge  is  a  good,  and  ignorance  an  evil.  We  live  in  times,  how- 
ever, when  the  improbability  of  any  act  of  folly  being  commit- 
ted by  persons  engaged  in  controversy,  especially  on  subjects 
capable  of  being  allied  with  religious  feelings,  or  rather  with 
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the  zeal  of  churchmen  for  their  establishment,  is  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  a  reason  against  expecting  to  see  it  done,  and  that 
too  with  abundant  earnestness  and  exemplary  ostentation. 

It  mi^ht  have  been  thought,  that  whatever  difference  of  opi- 
nion existed  respecting  Mr  Brougham's  political  principles  and 
public  conduct,  no  man  was  likely  to  attack  him  for  stepping 
forward  to  assist  the  artisans  and  peasantry  of  the  country  in 
their  attempts  to  acquire  useful  knowledge.  Nor  can  we 
perceive  what  interest  of  his  own  he  could  possibly  have  to 
serve,  either  personal  or  political ;  since  a  carpenter  or  a  plough* 
man  is  not  much  more  likely  to  follow  Whig  principles,  because 
he  understands  the  doctrine  of  mechanics  and  vegetation :  And 
if  cavillers  maintain  that  a  desire  of  fame  is  a  motive  to  such 
exertions,  they  should  maintain  that  all  men's  actions  sliould  be 
condemned  to  obscurity,  and  leave  no  one  any  power  to  serve 
bi)i  country  or  his  species,  except  by  writing  anonymous  tracts : 
For  wearc  aware  of  no  public  and  avowed  exertion  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety, which  is  not  for  that  very  reason  attended  with  some  portion 
of  ftopular  applause.  Mr  Grinfield,  for  instance,  puts  his  name 
to  his  pamphlets,  and  he  preaches  at  Laura  Chapel,  Bath,  with- 
out a  mask,  we  presume.  Yet  what  would  he  think  of  that 
man's  charity,  who  should  impute  all  his  labours,  of  tongue  and 
pen,  to  the  loveof  making  himself  notorious  for  illiberal  opinions, 
or,  by  means  of  them,  recommending  himself  to  their  power- 
ful patrons? 

But  he  must  needs  revive  against  Mr  Brougham  the  old  ac- 
cu^tion,  of  aiming  at  being  ^  Dictator  both  to  the  Senate  and 
tlie  People,'  by  assuming  the  control  of  universal  education. 
And  he  exclaims,  that  surely  '  a  more  grand,  sublime,  and 
noble  object,  it  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,' 
and  then  it  is  ^  the  «^#v  mS,'  &c.  &c.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  old 
charge  preferred  by  ihe  judicious  persons  who  chose,  tort  heir  Yxtie 
of  distinction,  to  rail  at  the  Eklucation  Committee  in  1818  and 
1819.  They  would  by  no  manner  of  means  suffer  Mr  Brougham 
to  search  into  the  abuses  of  charitief^,  because  he  meant  in  fact  to 
assume  a  dictatorial  power  over  the  whole  property  in  tho 
country !  and  they  warned  the  Legislature  against  becoming  his 
accomplices  or  his  dupes,  by  passing  any  act  enlarging  in  any 
one  of  the  particulars  which  he  recommended,  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners.  Fortunately,  Parliament  listened  not  to  those 
reverend  doctors  and  learned  professors,  who  chose  to  dabble 
in  political  controversy.  To  their  no  little  dismay,  the  patrons, 
to  please  whom  all  their  spite  and  zeal  were  exhausted,  almost 
immediately  afterwards  adopted  the  whole  of  Mr  Brougham's  re- 
commendations, with  a  single  exception :  and  }*et  that  gentleman. 
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we  understand,  by  the  latest  advices  from  England,  bas  not  yet 
assumed  the  dictatorship,  nor  in  any  way  attempted  to  pos&ess 
himself  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  our  duty  to  state,  that,  painful  as  it  may  prove  to  the 
objectors,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  remedying  abuses^ 
and  restoring  charitable  funds  to  their  original  destination; 
and  much  discomfiture  has  every  where  attended  tliose  sincere 
friends  of  Church  and  State,  those  disinterested  supporters  of 
the  established  order  of  things,  those  candid  and  honest  alarm* 
ists,  who  had  quietly  and  regularly,  and  with  true  clerical  and 
aristocratic  dignity,  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  property 
of  the  poor. 

The  Eeverend  Author,  in  his  Preface,  states  veryfairly  th^ 
question  at  issue  between  him  and  his  adversaries.  They  *  re- 
'  commend  the  knowledge  of  particular  arts  and  sciences  as  the 

*  channel  of  popular  improvement,  instead  of  that  general  know^ 

*  ledgey  which  is  the  best  manure  of  the  mind.'  In  other 
words,  they  are  silly  enough  to  fancy  that  a  practical  engineer 
will  make  better  steam-engines  for  knowing  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  powers,  while  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  if  the  workman's  mind  is  only  well  manured  with 
general  information,  perad  venture  by  means  of  such  books  as  our 
author's  *  Bulwarks  of  the  English  Church, '  he  will  be  more  up 
to  his  business  of  engineering !  Not  that  we  de»y  the  advantages 
of  general  knowledge;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  clear  opinion, 
ana  one  inculcated  m  every  page  of  Mr  Brougham's  book,  that 
artisans  should  be  taught,  not  merely  the  learning  connected 
with  their  particular  trades,  but  other  branches  of  literature 
and  science,  to  expand  their  minds,  and  also  those  general 
branches  which  belong  alike  to  all,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
their  ideas,  ahd  lifting  them  above  the  baser  enjoyments  of 
sense.  But  we  are  here  grappling  with  the  only  general  objec- 
tion urged  by  our  author  in  stating  the  question ;  and  one  more 
absurd  in  its  substance,  or  less  felicitous  in  the  expression, 
we  have  seldom  seen.  For  the  risk  stated,  is  the  making  each 
man  too  knowing  in  his  own  vocation,  and  all  that  is  connect- 
ed with  it ;  and  the  remedy  is,  to  lay  on  his  mind  a  load  of 
what  its  very  eulogist  can  find  no  better  name  for  than  trash-^ 
when  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  oiperoXAon  manttring. 

In  the  body  of  the  tract,  the  author  enters  into  more  detail 
upon  bis  objections,  and  each  step  only  serves  to  show  their 
futility.  But  he  begins  with  a  subject  not  even  touched  upon 
in  Mr  Brougham's  pamphlet,  that  of  Infant  Schools.  Against 
these  he  inveighs  with  a  truly  edifying  ardour  of  vituperation. 
They  take  the  infants,  it  seems,  from  the  parents,  contrary  to 
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^  the  inisention  of  God  and  Nature,  that  they  should  themselves, 
and  not  by  deputy, '  tend  their  offspring.  Truly  such  was  the 
intention  c^  Providence ;  but  Mr  Grinfiekl  stops  short  in  his' 
historical  knowledge ;  he  adheres  to  the  old  saying,  that  God' 
made  man  perfect,  but  drops  the  latter  'half,  that  man  found' 
out  many  inventions.  God  and  Nature,  we  suspect,  made  no 
gin-shopsr— no  brothels — no  drunken,  swearing,  blaspheming^ 
parents.  Nay,  in  the  primitive  state  to  which  he  refers,  parents 
nad  leisure  to  work  for  themselves  and  their  family,  ana  at  ther 
same  time  to  care  for  their  pro^ny.  Besides,  we  never' 
saw  a  lessfdr  statement  than  that  which  charges  infant  schools 
with  separating  the  parent  and  child ;  the  child  is  at  home  at 
meals,  at  nights,  all  night,  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  Sabbath; 
Then  the  aiscipline  of  those  schools  is  the  object  of  invec- 
tive^ it  makes  them  *  fbrmal,  priggish  little  creatures ; '  instead  of 
lettmg  them  ^  tumble  about  at  home,' — or  *  run  about  in  all  the 
carelessness  and  unconsciousness  of  childhood.^  As  to  forma-- 
lity  and  priggishness,  we  presume  no  one  who  ever  seem  an  in* 
fimt  school,  can  doubt  that  this  cautious  and  candid  objector  id 
deplorably  ignoraqt  of  the  very  first  principles  of  the  system^ 
Had  he  searched  his  whole  dictionary  for  two  words,  to  mark 
with  c^tainty  that  he  never  can  have  entered  one  single  infimt 
school,  he  would  have  found  none  so  appropriate^  (indeed  he 
would  only  have  found  one  of  the  words  there  at  all,  unless  he 
had  taken  down  his  much-thumbed  copy  <^  the  Slang  Diction* 
ary).  He  then  sums  up  all  his  reasonings  {%o  to  call  them)  in 
a  word ;  and,  as  if  by  one  great  efibrt  to  confound  his  adversa* 
rits,  gathers  hhnself  up,  and  pronounces  the  plan  *  most  arrant 
humbug.^  (p.  7.)  But  its  effects  on  the  parents,  it  seems,  are  still 
more-btal  than  on  the  children,  by  removing  the  restraints  of  pro* 
dence,  when  they  have  no  longer  the  check  of  their  children  over 
their  conduct,  and  the  care  of  them  to  stimulate  their  exertions. 
This  is  really  too  amtising.  The  dissolute  parent,  it  seems,  will 
stand  more  in  awe  of  a  child,  whom  he  has  trained  up  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  nothing  but  immorality,  and  hearing  only  the 
soimds  of  profligacy  or  ill  humour,  than  of  one  trained  to 
pure  and  virtuous  ideas ;  and  the  being  allowed  to  work  all  the 
rooming,  unincumbered  with  the  care  of  infants,  will  make  the 
mother  less  anxious  and  less  able  to  provide  for  their  clothes 
and  meals ;  it  being  a  fundamental  part  of  the  plan  never  to  eive 
any  pecimiary  relief* wliatever,  but  only  care  ana  instruction.  We 
doubt,  though  Mr  Grinfield  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  powers 
of  chiMren  so  young  as  three  Bad  fom*,  if  most  of-  them  wonld 
not  be  ashamed  to  reason  as  he  does.  We  feel,  hdwevor,  far  the 
serious  alarm,  which  somewhat  ingenuoudy  escapes  in  thase 
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toucbtng  aecaM»»    ^  Stilly  it  shosld  be  remembered,  dut  die 
'  system  of  Infant  Schook  is  well  calculated  to  make  a  very 

*  strong  impression  on  the  parents^  by  prepossessiDg  them  in 

*  ikvonr  of  those  by  whom  diey  are  chiefly  sopportea  and  pa^ 

<  tronized;  and,  conseaaently,  that  if  generally  adopted  by 

*  those  who  fkvour  the  British  Schools,  it  must  eventnally  be 

<  taken  up  by  others  who  prefer  the  National  System.    Wnat« 

*  ever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  Mr  Brougham  and  his 

<  fiiends  tor  introducing  this  plan,  it  is  in  eflect,  to  steals  march 
^  on  all  other  parties ;  and  whether  they  approve  or  not  of  its 

<  principles,  thev  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  it  as  a  measure  of  self- 

<  defence,  if  it  should  become  generally  established,  as  a  prefaos 
«  to  the  Lancasterian  Schools/  (pp.  8,  9.)    Trul^  we  r^ice  to 
see  all  Uiis  thus  set  down*  We  never  doubted  that  it  was  the  Lan- 
ea^er  schools  that  led  the  way ;  and  that  the  Dissenters  hav- 
ing begun,  the  Church  was  forced  to  fdlow,  whether  it  would 
or  no.    We  were  quite  aware  how  reluctant  many  of  Mr  Grin- 
field's  Right  Reverend  and  Most  Reverend  brethren  were  to 
take  tb^e  eourses ;  but  what  jwe  doubted  was,  that  they  would 
ever  be  atmpte  enough  to  confess  it,  and  complain  of  it.    These 
doubts,  however,  are  now  removed,  and  we  have  it  under  the  ju* 
dtcious  author's  own  hand,  that  the  Church  party  adopted  the 
measure  of  education  from  no  love  to  instruction,  no  abatement  of 
their  predilection  for  popular  ignorance^  but  as  <  a  measure  of 
telt-defence !'    If,  says  he,  those  troublesome  philosophers  and 
patriots  had  only  left  us  alone,  we  desired  notning  better  than 
to  see  our  flocks  cropping  their  flowery  food,  and  yeariy  con>« 
ing  to  the  shears ;  but  now,  a  plague  on  their  activity,  their 
*  meddling  and  officious  charity,'  (p.  6) — their  <  restless  attempts 
at  doing  good,'  (f6.) — *  their  fashionable  novelties,'  (i6.)— ><  their 
vague  and  sickly  philanthropy,'  (id  )— they  must  be  always  stre* 
nuoutly  *  pursuing  the  phantoms  of  their  benevolence, '  (p.  8), 
and,  whether  good  regular  High  Churchmen  will  or  no^  the 
people  must  now  be  treated  as  rational  creatures,  and  taught 
something  more  than  the  <  Btdwarks  of  the  English  Churchy* — that 
is,  paving  tithe  of  all  they  have  once  a  year,  and  yawning  once 
a  we«  at  Laura  Chapel. 

Advancing  next  another  step,  Mr  Grinfield  remains  at  die 
same  distance  from  the  point,  and  comes  to  a  subject  equally 
foreign  to  the  pamphlet  he  has  undertaken  to  answer,  viz.  Ele- 
mentary Schools  for  reading  and  writing — a  topic  never,  we  be- 
lieve, once  mentioned  in  Uie  work  qf  Mr  Brougham.  But  if 
fae  remains  so  long  lingering  at  a  somewhat  respectful  distance 
f  r6m  the  fiekl  of  controversy,  we  have  still,  as  before,  the  same 
reason  to  admire  bis  exemplary  candour;  nay,  the  primitive  sim- 
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plkhy  with  whicli  be  almost  tbfoks  aloud,  and  niakcs  his  tva4er  a 
party  to  all  that  passes  within  himself.   After  sufficiently  abusiog 

.  Mr  Brougham  and  his  supporters  for  their '  most  foolish  assamp- 
tioD,' — <  the  strange  notiout '  which,  it  seems^  they  have^  that 
reading  and  writing  are  tools  of  ^common  use^  and  may  very 
well  be  acquired  at  sdK>ols»  without  any  peculiar  use  being 
prescribed  for  them  while  in  those  schools,  so  that  religion  may 
be  taught  bytheir  parents  and  ministers,  while  their  masters  give 
them  only  the  means  of  learning  religion,  as  well  as  ev&ty  other 
useful  knowledge,  he  at  once  announces  his  opinion,  that  if  we  are 
only  to  teach  re^ng  and  writing  at  the  elementary  sdioolsy 
^  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  common  people  of  this  country 
^  to  remain  'whMy  iUiferaUf  than  to  be  thus  furnished  with 
^  tools,  by  which  they  would  ineoitably  work  out  their  own  and 
^  the  public  ruin  ! '  (p.  1 1.)  Now,  we  confess  our  incapacity  to 
comprehend  any  thing  of  this.     We  should  imagine  a  people 

>  who  can  read  and  write  not  at  all  more  perilous  to  deal  with, 
cither  by  statesmen  or  churchmen,  than  a  people  sunk  in 
the  rudest  ignorance,  and  more  resembling  beasts  than  men. 
'^Ve  know  that  the  Scotch  have  long  been  taught  exactly  in  t^ 
way  so  formidable  to  our  reverend  author,  and  yet  they  never 
have  attempted  to  work  out  either  their  own  or  thepublick  ruin, 
by  the  tools  which  our  parish  schools  furnish  them  withal* 
We  put  it  to  Mr  Grinneld,  whether  there  can  really  be  so 
much  risk  in  giving  all  men  the  power  to  read  his  works^  in- 
cluding the  *  Bulwarks  of  the  English  Church. '  Is  he  ^aid 
that  no  one  may  think  of  resorting  voluntarily  to  those  sacred 
fountains  of  pure  knowledge  ?  Is  he  apprehensive  that  adults 
will  refuse  the  proferred  draughts,  and  that  his  specificks  must  be 
administered  by  the  combined  force  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  of 
reason  to  the  in&nt  mind  ?  Or  does  be,  peradventure,  modestly 
suppose,  that  they  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  robust  constitutioii 
of  youth,  and  are  only  fitted  to  stimulate  childhood  and  extreme 
old  age  ?  Nevertheless,  true  it  is,  that  all  our  existing  schools^ 
the  Lancaster  as  well  as  the  National,  teach  the  Bible ;  the 
only  difference  being,  that  the  former  rejects  those  additions  of 
human  ingenuity,  the  food  of  eternal  disputes  among  Christians, 
and  confines  its  elementary  lessons  to  doctrines  of  oi vine  author 
rity,  and  in  accepting  which  all  denominations  of  Christians  agree. 
But  again,  listen  to  our  reverend  and  most  candid  ajutbor. 
He  thus  magnifies  the  national  schools.  '  The  grand  design, ' 
saith  he,  ^  of  this  system,  is  to  train  up  children  in  the  way 
*  wherein  they  should  go. '  Now,  what  way  is  this  ?  ,  We  have 
••very  plain  guide-post  erected  by  Mr  Grinfield;  but  were  .we 
'  ^  ^Sead  the  firsi  line,  weisbould  go  wrongs  and  should  only 
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readi  the  kingdom  of  Heav^ — instead  of  Lambeth  and  S^ 
James's,  the  sacred  spots  to  which  our  author's  view^  so  evidently 
point.  For  he  says, '  to  inspire  the  youthful  mind  with  the  love  and 

*  fear  of  God ;  to  impress  them  with  feelings  of  moral  responsi- 

*  bility,  and  to  teach  them  that  all  real  knowledge  must  b^^in 

*  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  * — ^is  the  end  of  the  national  schools* 
So  far  all  good ;  but  it  is  one  word  for  religion,  and  two  for 
themseltes,  with  these  bishq»,  priests,  and  deans :  for  he  in- 
stantly adds^  that  at  the  national  schools,  the  only  safe  ones,  tlie 
only  ones  where  it  is  better  that  the  pecple  should  be  educated 
than  remain  *  wholly  illiterate, '  the  cnildren  ^  are  habitually 

brouffht  up  with  a  bicis  in  favour  of  the  exbting'order  of  diings ; 
obeoience  to  civil  government  is  inculcated  on  their  minds  as 
a  bounden  duty, '  (p.  II.)  And  he  adds  triumphantly,  *  Such 
are  the  great  and  important  objects  of  our  Elementary  Schools. 
We  aim  at  bringing  up  the  children  to  reverence  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  their  country. '  To  this  zealous  lover  of  passive 
obedience,  we  venture  just  to  hint,  that  had  he  lived  in  James 
the  Second's  time,  he  and  his  schools  must  have  done  their  ut- 
most for  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  for  aiding  our  rebellion, 
against  which  they  now  bless  King  William,  and  for  crowning 
that  rebellion  witn  success,  laud  Almighty  God  from  their  puU 
pits. 

Being  now  arrived  nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  work,  we  find  our 
author  at  length  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Mr  Brougham's  observr 
ations,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  answer ;  and  his  first  attempt 
is  singularly  infelicitous.  It  seems,  if  elementary  schools  teach 
only  reading  and  writing,  the  working  classes  will  come  to 
lectures  upon  science  unprepared  for  profiting  by  them.  But 
who  ever  proposed  that  wnen  the  child  had  learnt  to  read, 
be  should  go  to  sleep,  like  an  abbot  or  a  prebendary,  and 
never  open  a  book  till  he  came  to  hear  a  lecture  upon  na- 
tural or  moral  philosophy  I  This  hiatus  between  school  and 
collie,  however,  being  assumed  by  our  worthy  author,  be- 
comes the  source  of  indescribable  consolation  to  him.  He  es- 
pies in  it  a  sure  antidote  to  the  mischiefs  of  the  system ;  the 
workmen  must  come  to  lecture  wholly  incapable  of  under- 
standing a  word  that  is  delivered ;  and  consequently  Mr  Broug- 
ham's plan  of  diffusing  knowledge,  the  bane  of  all  happiness, 
because  the  enemy  of  all  usurpation,  civil  and  spiritual,  must 
fail.     *  We  can,'  says  he,  *  regard  hb  scheme  only  as  the  base- 

*  less  fabric  of  a  vision,  happi£y  quite  beyond  his  or  any  man's 

*  power  to  accomplish  on  a  large  and  permanent  scale,  but 

*  calculated,  so  far  as  it  can  be  accomplished,  to  alarm  all  sober 
I  and  prudent  persons  among  the  middle  and  upfsr  orders  of 
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*  aocieCy,  and  to  render  the  labouring  classes^ '  uneasy,  Wt 
'  HAPPY,  and  oissATfapnEo. '  (p.  14«)  What  a  picture  does 
tfiU  give  of  the  state  of  GoTenimeni  in  Church  and  State,  at 
least  in  the  estimation  of  the  High  Church  party !  As  to  know** 
ledge  making  the  people  unhappy,  they  will  always  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands;  they  will  not  repair  to  the  fountain^ 
if  its  waters  are  bitter  to  the  taste,  or  smite  them  with  sickness. 
And  as  to  the  lectures  being  unintWigible  to  them — if  they  can* 
not  drink,  or  drinking  cannot  digest,  they  will  cease  to  crowd 
fruitlessly  round  the  margin  of  the  living  spring.  Bat  if  the 
draught  only  renders  them  discontented  with  the  system  in 
Church  and  State  under  which  they  live,  what  is  this  but  say** 
ing,  that  the  order  of  things  worshipped  by  Mr  Grin  field  as 
perfect,  and  a  passive  and  blind  obedience  to  which  resqunds 
through  the  roofs  of  Laura  Chapel,  as  an  absolute  prostration  of 
the  understanding  and  the  will,  forms  the  comer-stone  of  Bishop 
Howley's  practical  faith,  proves,  after  all,  to  be  only  safe,  while 
its  devotees  continue  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  totters  to  its  fall 
the  moment  knowledge  abounds?  This  must  necessarily  be 
his  opinion :  but  we  being  less  zealous  and  more  rational  friends 
of  that  system,  do  wholly  deny  such  doctrine,  as  the  foulest 
calumny  which  can  be  levelled  at  it,  and  the  most  dangerous 
blow  to  its  foundations.  But  we  can  easily  imagine  that  there 
are  certun  abuses  in  the  system,  of  so  gross  a  nature  as  *  to.be 
hated  need  but  to  be  seen ;  *  and  can  therefore  readily  compre^ 
bend,  how  those  who  live  in  and  fatten  upon  such  impuntieSf 
should  have  the  same  dread  of  the  light  being  let  in  upon  thetaci$ 
that  vermin  have  of  the  comb  and  the  brush.  ' 

The  reverend  champion  of  ignorance  and  things  as  they  are, 
proceeds  to  ofier  his  nostrum  for  educating  the  adtiltpopulationi 
f  Let  (says  he)  the  Elementary  Schools  for  the  common  people 
*Jlrst  produce  their  effects  in  raising  the  standard  of  their  minds 
'  to  their  proper  pitch,  before  any  attempts  are  made  to  give  them 

*  a  philosophical  and  scientific  education.  Let  tbeqi  become 
f  conversant  with  Morals  and  History  and  Bioc^phy,  before 
f  we  introduce  them  to  Chemistry,  Hydrostatics,  or  Astronomyi 
^  Instead  of  encouraging  restless  or  self-interested  indiTiduan 
f  (r.  e.  volunteer  and  gratuitous  lecturers)  to  rove  about  the 

*  country,  distracting  the  minds  of  our  Ai^chanics  by  lecturing 

*  on  civiJ  or  political  economy,  or  by  giving  them  a  smattering 

*  in  the  higher  branches  of  abstract'  science,  let  cheap  oollec-^ 

*  tions  of  books  be  formed  in  our  towns  and  cities^  consisting  of 

*  the  popular  literature  o(oitr  country,  containing  voyages  and 
^  traveb,  the  lives  of  eminent  individuals,  add  the  history  of  the 

*  iQost  disUnguidied  nations.'  (p.  15.)    Now, let  not  Mr  Grin^ 
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(leld  be  soared,  and  retrtat  from  tbtf  proposition,  if  we  at  once 
step  forward  and  embrace  i| ;  but  tben  we  take  it  not  from  bim 
•o  much  as  from  his  adversary,  Mr  Brougham,  of  whose  fya- 
tem  we  profess  ourselves  bumUe  disoipm*  For  where  does  * 
our  author  find  that  system  rejecting  biography,  history,  and 
trayds,  in  the  course  of  popular  education  ?  On  the  contrary, 
U  inculcates  with,  but  somewhat  before  Mr  Grinfield,  the  for- 
mation of  libraries  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  works  of  that 
kind  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and  only  propounds  the  in- 
aiructioQ  by  lectures  on  physics,  when  the  occupations  of  the 
people  require,  and  their  intelligence  fits  them  to  receive  this 
education.  But  one  part  of  the  author's  proposal  is  plainly  al> 
aurd*  Wait,  says  he,  till  the  lime  comes,  when  all  the  pepple 
are  (earned  enough  to  attend  lectures  with  advantage,  before 
jrou  establish  lectures  for  any  part  of  them.  As  if  be  were  to 
aay,  wait  till  all  th^  town  has  got  up  in  a  morning  before  any 
man  shall  have  his  breakfast;  or  don't  let  any  ope  dine  until  every 
body  in  the  parish  has  earned  his  dinner  by  a  day's  worki  and 
bis  ^)petite  by  a  walk.  If  lurge  bodies  of  men  are  not  -prepar- 
ed for  profiting  by  lectures  on  philosophy,  the  philosopher  will 
lecture  in  vain ;  and  if  there  are  bodies  so  prepared,  how  ab-v 
aurd  would  it  be  to  bid  them  wait  until  all  their  fellowTcitixens 
were  ready;  a  time  that  may  never  come,  and  if  it  doe$,  will  be 
in  the  days  of  those  men's  heirs  and  successors  who  now  beset 
the  doors  of  the  library  and  lecture  room. 

Our  author  extols  the  instruction  derived  from  workmen  read* 
ing  '  by  their  fireside,  and  in  company  with  their  wives  and 

<  children, '  in  preference  to  ^  the  ostentatious  meetings  of  the 

<  London  Institution,'  p.  16.  But  first,  the  workmen  will  not 
prefer  fireside,  wife,  and  children,  to  the  alehouse,  though  they 
may  prefer  the  lecture  room  to  it — and  next,  books  of  science, 
unaided  by  the  lecturer,  will  not  give  them  the  desired  informa* 
tton.— After  they  have  learnt  how  to  read  such  works,  and 
while  they  are  learning,  no  doubt,  they  will  reed  at  home ;  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  Mr  Grinfield's  alarms,  about  seven  op 

X'lt  hundred  mechanics  being  apt  to  adjourn  to  the  aleliouse 
r  meeting  at  a  lecture^  we  can  only  set  up  thefoci^  attested 
by  all  who  have  written  or  spoken  upon  this  most  interesting 
subject,  that  whatever  their  aptitudes  maybe,  those  men  do 
not,  in  reality,  ever  so  adjourn ;  but  are  content  to  read  at  home 
on  the  nights  in  which  there  is  no  lecture. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  admire  om  an* 
thor's  ingenuous  spirit,  and  io  %Tm\fi  91  the  tone  of  his  eooles^ 
Bions  to  the  public ;  but  the  following  passage  is  beyond  what 
could  have  been  hoped  in  this  kind«    It  speaks  really  this  Ian- 
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g«w»  and  BO  odwr.  Bad  aa  knowledge  is  ibr  «a  of  the  Esta- 
,  bii&Miity  we  can  no  longer  prevent  its  spreading»  tlierefore 
let  tts  step  in  and  dotbe  best  we  can  to  limit  and  narrow  its  coarse. 
The  flood  is  np,  the  waters  are  ont-*4o  make  them  take  their 
oU  coarse  is  beyond  our  power — ^let  ns  prepare  a  new  channel  to 
drain  tbeanoff,  and  save  our  old  rotten  wails,  whose  foundations 
their  approach  threatens ! 

<  It  is  plain  tliat  far  greater  variety  is  requisite  to  give  mccess  to 
this  plan»  and  that  the  minds  of  the  working  orders  are  now  arriv- 
iag  at  such  a  degree  of  strength  and  maturity  that  they  will  no  loiter 
be  satisfied  with  the  simple  food  which  contented  their  forefathers. 

*  The  case  is  this,  we  must  either  undertake  to  meet  this  demand 
for  popular  information  by  furnishing  them  with  cheap  editions  of  our 
most  popular  writers,  or  we  must  leave  them  to  chance  and  accident 
to  make  their  own  selection ;  or,  what  appears  to  be  the  worst  of 
alU  we  must  leave  them  to  the  tricks  of  wandering  lecturers,  who 
shall  harangue  them  on  subjects  little  fitted  to  their  rank  and  condi- 
tion in  wocieiyt  and  still  less  fitted  to  promote  their  private  and  do- 
mestic happiness* 

*  In  this  dilemma,  the  duty  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  present  establishments  in  Church  and  State,  is  plain 
and  incontrovertible.    The  day  has  gone  by  for  arguing  the  previous 
question,  whether  the  poor  shall  be  educated  or  not,  the  period  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  fruits  and  effects  of  this  education  will 
become  visible  to  all.    Already  restless  and  artful  men  are  attempt- 
ing to  pervert  it  to  their  own  mischievous  purposes ;  some,  under  the 
mask  of  diffusing  science,  are  teaching  them  a  species  of  knowledge 
which  may  give  them  power  but  will  not  furnish  them  with  the  means 
or  desire  of  self-government ;  others  under  the  pretence  of  the  love 
of  liberty,  are  inviting  them  to  discuss  questions  of  politics,  and  to 
attdbd  lectures  on  moral  and  political  sdence ;  but  every  friend  to 
our  present  establishments  in  Church  and  State  is  bound  now  to  lend 
his  influence  to  keep  things  in  their  proper  channels,  by  making  the 
knowledge  and  education  of  the  poor  subserrient  to  their  advance- 

^  meat  in  piety  and  morals,  and  by  increasing  their  attachment  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  our  country. '    pp.  17,  18. 

For  otnr  parts,  we  wish  such  undertakings  every  snccess.— Let 
the  ^urcbroen  go  on  spreading  the  excellent  works,  a  most 
Qseful  list  of  which  is  publishra  by  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  as  an  Appendix  to  their  religious  ca- 
tau)gaes — let  our  author  add  his  excellent  and  a'ell  chosen  list 
to  theirs— let  all  the  religious  tracts  oi  the  Society  and  of  Mr 
Grinfield  be  added  to  ttie  catalogue— let  all  other  churGh« 
men  and  dissenters  bring  in  their  mite  of  religions  publication* 
»— we  shall  only  rejoice  th^  more.  Nay,  let  the  preachers  of 
paMive  obedience*— the  advocates  of  every  existing  institation— 
the  defenders  and  praisers  of  every  esta1>li8hed  abuse  in  church 
and  in  staler  be  fully  heard  by  the  instructors  of  thecommuaityt 
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fai(^  and  low— jmn^uki  die  odi^r  side  of  the  qiMfttum  may 
also  fredy  be  stated,  and  the  arguments  of  tbe  reUgums  So* 
ciety  shall  not  be  enforced  by  the  mdtvidnals  of  ^e  Bridge  Street 
Anocialion.-*— &ee  discttssioa  is  all  we  want ;  truth  will  never  be 
injured  by  it ;  error  and  imposture  alone  need  dread  it.    To  • 
show  bow  little  prqvidice  against  Mr  Ohrinfield  operates  on  onr 
minds,  we  cheerfully  pay  him  the  homage  of  oar  respectful  gra-* . 
titude  for  a  most  nsefpl   and  valuable  suggestion   contained 
in  his  tract,  in  favour  of  circulating  libraries,  as  opposed  to  the  * 
absurd  plan  of  distributing  tracts;  and,  while  we  recommend 
his  whole  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  anxious  that 
every  thing  on  both  sides  should  be  universally  read,  we  ex- 
tract the  passage  alluded  to,  that  we  may  insure  to  the  best 
part  of  the  work  a  wider  circulation. 

'  The  force  and  economy  of  Circulating  Libraries,  as  channels  of 
National  Instruction  and  Amusement,  have  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered : — 1^^,  A  tract  or  book  which  is  given  away  is  almost  instant- 
ly destroyed :  if  placed  in  such  a  library  it  would  last  for  several 
years,  until  it  was  fairly  worn  out.  2ndf  A  tract  which  is  given  a- 
way,  is  given  to  an  individual^  and  seldom  goes  out  of  a  single  Jhnd*  ^ 
ly ;  but  when  such  a  tract  is  in  a  cheap  circulating  library,  it  is  given 
to  l\ie  public,  and  it  may  be  read  by  multitudes.  Hence  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  a  single  copy  of  any  book,  when  placed  in  such  a  library, 
may  be  read  by  a  greater  number  of  individuals  than  a  hundred  co- 
pies ^ven  away  !n  the  usual  manner  of  tract  societies. '     p.  S9. 

We  proceed  to  answer  him,  where  unfortunately  we  agree 
less  witn  him.  He  is  very  much  against  Mr  Brougham's  scheme 
of  diffusing  among  the  working  classes  the  *  crabbed  doctrines 
pf  political  economy,'  and  still  more  averse  to  such  a  propaga- 
tion of  discussions  upon  the  improvements  and  reforms  which 
a  change  of  circiimstances  may  require  in  our  constitution.  '  I 
'  am  as  much  a  friend,  I  trust,  to  the  civil  and  religious  libera 

*  ties  of  my  country  as  Mr  Brougham  or  any  of  hts  Northern 
^allies ;  but  there  is  a  time  and  place  for  all  things,  and  it  ts  very 

*  clear  that  no  moral  or  political  benefit  could  arise  to  the  com* 

*  munity  from  bringing  such  topics  under  the  especial  notice  of 
<  our  mechanics  or  artisans* '  (p.  19.)  Unfortunately  for  this  ar- 
gument, theconscitution  itself  has  made  these  artisansand  mechan* 
ics  the  arbiters  in  many  cases,  and  plainly  intended  to  do  so  in  all; 
and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  vices  which  time  has  ingrafted 
on  its  original  stock; — and  the  *  time  and  place'  for  their  being 
qualified  to  treat  of  such  subjects,  by  previously  knowing  some^ 
Uiiug  about  them,  is  not  surely  the  Hustings  at  an  election,  but 
their  own  fireside  or  the  leoture-foom,  oefore  being  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  power.  The  laws  of  the  land,  these  very 
existing  institutibiis  so  deeply  revered  by  Mr  Grinfield,  give  the 
mecbanioi  a  voice  in  the  govemmfiht  of  the  state ;  and  he  would 
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Bave  them  exercise  that  vofce  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  best 
for  the  state !  To  take  an  example  of  the  tendency  of  such  a 
doctrine,  from  a  topic  of  alarm  very  level  to  the  cnpacity  of 
writers  like  Mr  Gnnfield — is  the  mechanic,  when  called  upori 
to  determine  a  political  question,  less  likely  to  decide  fbr  the 
good  of  his  country,  because  he  has  learnt  wherein  that  con- 
sists ?  Is  he  less  likely  to  vote  for  an  equalization  of  rights 
and  division  of  property,  because  he  is  kept  in  ignorance  of 
any  other  interests  than  his  own  ? 

To  some  of  Mr  Grinfield's  arguments  we  have  given  an* 
swers ;  but  not  a  few  answer  themselves.  Thus,  after  premise 
ing  that  tlie  fact  of  perfect  quiet  and  regularity  attending  every 
one  case  hitherto  known  of  popular  meetings  for  instruction 
negatives  all  the  anticipations  of  ^  tumultuous  assemblies, '  in 
the  following  passage  we  leave  it  to  its  own  powers  of  self-de« 
itruction. 

*  But  the  advantages  of  reading  at  home  by  the  cottager's  fire* 
wde,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  own  family,  is  so  very  apparent  if  com* 
pared  with  any  sort  of  '*  association^"  or  "  club, "  that  I  am  sur* 
prised  to  find  Mr  Brougham  giving  any  sanction  to  such  tumultu- 
ous assemblies,  (p.  8.)  .  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  think  that  any  pru- 
dent or  sensible  master  would  encourage  or  countenance  such  meet- 
ings of  his  workmen  ;  but  if  any  could  be  so  foolish  or  ab'surd,  I 
doubt  not  that  a  *'  strike  "  would  soon  awake  him  from  his  Reveries* 
It  is  easy  to  observe  that  there  is  a  strange  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture discoverable  in  many  of  Mr  Brougham's  speculations. 

*  Several  of  his  suggestions,  however,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
^communicating  scientific  instruction  to  artisans  and  mechanics  are 
both  ingenious  and  solid,  if  I  could  hriiig  myself  to  believe  that  Uiis 
kind  of  instruction  would  really  benefit  those  classes  of  the  people* 
Bat,  feeling  persuaded  that,  with  a  few  rare  and  splendid  exoep* 
tioDs,  the  knoiHedge  ^f  **  Geometry  "  and  "  Algebra ''  and  ^  Dy* 
namics"  is  not  necessary  16  carpenters,  and  that  the  study  of '^  Ma* 
tbematics ''  and ''  Natural  Philosophy ''  is  little  ada^  to  tfaos^ 
who  must  eara  their  bread  with  their  daily  labour,  it  is  not  in  my  ' 
power  to  admire  this  Utopian  scheme  of  popular  education*  No^ 
thing  should  be  denied  to  the  poor  that  is  odculated  to  render  theoj 
more  virtuous  and  happy ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  gross  delusion,  if  not 
absolute  quackery,  to  call  their  attention  to  lectures  on  **  mechani- 
cal philosophy  and  chemistry,  astronomy  and  geology ;  **  nor  can  t 
see  any  reason  why  **  moral  and  political  philosophy  should  be  ex- 
plained to  them  in  public  lectures,  though  they  may  be  learnt  by 
reading  far  more  easily  than  the  physical  sciences. "  (p.  II.) 

*  Such  strange  projects  appear  to  argue  much  more  of  a  restless 
ambition,  bent  on  trying  rash  novelties,  than  they  indicate  of  that 
'*  good  sense,  which,  though  no  science,  is  &iriy  worth  the  seven. " 
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DoirfHiess  jt  it  poM^ile,  bj  concintied  and  repeoted  eilbtUt  to  force 
m  kiod  ofunnatural  inquiry  amoogst  the  cotomoo  people.  Men  who 
lore  popularity  and  divplay,  may  easily  eollect  large  astemblaget  aS 
workmen  to  listen  to  things  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  under- 
stand ;  they  may  fire  them  with  the  hope  q(  becoming  ^*  a  working 
Chemistt  like  Scheele,  **  or  *«  a  working  Printer,  like  Franklin,  *• 
and  whilst  they  are  thus  difittrbing  and  agitating  society  they  may- 
imagine  themselves  actuated  *'  by  no  other  excitement  than  that  of 
general  philanthropy* "  But  I  confess  that  I  behold  all  such  spec- 
tacles with  some  diffidence  and  distrust,  and  that  a  less  noisy  and 
less  ostentatious  mode  of  doing  good  would  have  greater  attractions, 
even  though  ^*  fit  lecturers  '*  fhould  be  obtained  for  every  town  and 
village  in  the  United  Kingdom. "    pp.  %,  21. 

After  rdating  in  a  suinniary,  btit  sufficiently  accurate  manner, 
the  actual  progress  of  the  system,  our  author  very  candidly  adds, 
that  he  views  it,  ^  if  not  with  all  the  enthuniasm  of  Mr  Brougham 

*  and  Dr  Birkbeck,  yet  with  mingled  emotions  of  hoi>e  and 

*  fear,  being  anxious  that  the  great  powers  which  he  here  sees 
«  c&Hed  fortti  into  exercise  sliould  take  a  good  and  salutary  di- 

*  rectlon.'  (p.  25.)  He  states  his  chief  ground  of  alarm  now 
to  be,  that  every  one,  whatever  be  his  faculties  or  his  line  of 
employment,  is  called  upon  to  enter  the  whole  field  of  science ; 
ana  '  is  forced  on  pursuits  calculated  neither  to  improve  his 

*  station  in  society,  nor  to  render  him  more  happy  in  the  sta- 

*  tion  to  which  Providence  has  called  him.  *  (ib.)  But  this  is 
a  total  misconception  of  Uie  system ;  nothing  is  at  all  forced 
on  any  class ;  the  means  of  learning  what  each  likes  and  re- 

r'res  are  provided;  and  all  are  leil  to  choose  according  tp 
ir  several  tastes  or  wants.  While  all  will  probably,  in  time, 
come  to  Imra  what  alike  interests  ever^  one,  as  history,  and 
politics,  and  moral  and  theological  science,  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  both  as  regards 
our  own  planet  and  the  system  at  lafge-^the*best  ally  ot  true 
religion,  and  the  surest  cure  for  superstition— one  class  will  de- 
vote more  time  and  attention  to  chemistry — ^another  to  mecha- 
nics— ^a  third  to  geometry — a  fourth  to  agriculture,  or  farriery, 
or  botany. 

The  following  passages,  we  doubt  not,  are  tlio«e  by  which  . 
our  author  sets  the  greatest  store,  as  being  the  most  in  favour 
of  the  established  system  which  he  adores.  For  this  reason  we 
extract  them — being  no  way  alarmed  at  tlieir  effects,  and  every 
way  desirous  of  promoting  the  most  free  and  unrestrained  dis- 
cussion. We  cite  tliem,  too,  as  requiring  no  argument  to  re- 
fute such  parts  of  them  as  are  erroneous — and  only  thankful  to 
Mr  Griofield  for  bis  candour. 
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*  Ujpon  It  caho  cevi«w  of  tbe^e  combined  eSorts'to  give  a  scknlific 
toro  to  the  educ«tioa  of  the  common  people,  I  think  that  there. is 
•ufficienl  gfound  to  put  all  prudent  men  upon  their  guard,  though 
I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  anfriendly  or  hostile  feelings**  That  such  a  project  may  he 
easily  perverted  by  artful  and  designing  men  to  the  most  mischievoi|s 
purposes  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  offering  it  any  opposition^  but 
It  furnishes  good  ground  for  endeavouring  to  prevent  siich  dangers  ; 
and  having  laid  the  case  fully  before  my  reader,  I  shall  noir  con- 
clude by  shortly  stating  what  appears  to  be  the  best  and  wisest  course 
to  pursue. 

*  First,  then,  as  Mr  Brougham  and  his  friends  are  ushfig  all  thdr 
efbrta  to  give  the  common  people  a  scientiBc  and  philosophical 
education,  it  should  be  the  earnest  endeavour  of  those  who  do  not 
place  an  implicit  trust  in  science  and  philosophy,  to  furnish  them 
witU  the  far  more  powerful  restraints  of  religion  and  morals.  To 
whatever  height  the  pyranud  is  carried,  we  ought  to  proportion  our 
care  and  zeal  respecting  i^  foundation. 

*  To  this  end  nothing,  will  so  much  conduce  as  a  steady  and  judi- 
cious support  of  the  national  system  of  education,  as  it  is  developed 
and  exhibited  in  the  National  School?.  These  are  schools  at  which 
something  better  and  more  important  than  the  arts  of  '<  reading  and 
writing  **  are  communicated  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  is  here 
they  learn  their  duties  towards  God  and  roan,  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country  is  early  engrafted  on 
their  mmds.  It  is  here  they  are  taught  that  knowledge  and  science 
are  of  very  secondary  value  when  compared  with  piety  and  virtue, 
**  that  godliness  with  contentment  is  great  riches, "  anid  that  **  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  vitisdom. " 

*  It  is  the  peculiar  recummeodation  of  these  schools  that  some* 
thing  fixed  and  definite  is  taught,  and  that  their  aystem  accords 
with  the  order  of  iodety  existing  amongtt  us.  Mr  Brougham  and 
bis  inenda  may  hint  "  at  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  con* ' 
stitution,  the  errors  conomitted  in  its  administration,  and  the  im« 
prdvements  which  a  change  of  circumstances  requires  in  its  princi- 
ples, "  but  these  are  discoveries  which  we  do  not  seek  to  impress 
on  our  pupils.  We  inculcate  a  strong  attachment  to  the  constitu* 
tion,  such  as  it  now  is ;  we  teach  them  to  love  and  revere  our  esta- 
blishments in  Church  and  State,  even  with  all  thdr  real  or  supposed 
imperfections;  and  we  are  far  more  anxious  to  make  them  good 
and  contented  citizens,  than  to  fit  them  for  noii»y  patriots,  who 
would  perhaps  destroy  the  constitution  whilst  pretending  to  cor- 
rect it. 

The  Tract  before  us  is  closed  with  a  very  uncandid,  and, 
we  tmst,  a  thoughtless  attack  on  Mr  Brougham,  for  wlint 
is  rashly  and  unfairly  termed,  ^  his  attempt  to  stibverl  the 
'  present  charitable   institutioas   exbtiog  in   every  part   of 
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*  the  country,  *  (p.  SO) — and  s  sentence  addressed  to  the 
working  classes,  in  the  same  spirit  of  tmcharitable  zeal,  so 
manifestly  at  rariance  with  the  general  tone  of  the  pam- 
phlet,  warning  them    *  against  quacks  and   impostors  of  all 

*  kinds ;  *  and  those  especially  *  who  would  confine  education 

*  exclusiTely  to  the  purposes  of  the  present  life.  *     Now,  one 
'who  begun  his  work  by  calling  Mr  Brougham   *  a  man  of 

'  great  genius,  and  greater  energy  and  ambition,  in  the  opinion 

*  of  all  parties,  *  somewhat  departs  from  this  tone  of  respect 
when  he  concludes  it,  by  ranking  his  adversary  among  quack/^ 
and  impostors:  And  it  is  not  (rue — it  is  most  notoriously 
false  to  say,  that  the  system  of  that  adversary  excludes  re- 
ligion from  the  circle  of  popular  instrnction.  The  charge 
respecting  charities  is  still  more  in  contradiction  to  the  Uruth. 
Mr  Brougham  is  now  better  known,  and  we  believe  more 
dreaded  and  slandered  for  his  efibrts  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  charitable  endowments,  than  for  almost  any  of  his  mea^ 
sures ;  and  Mr  Grinfield  knows  rery  well,  that  he  only  re- 
commends the  application  of  voluntary  and  occasional  sub- 
scriptions to  purposes  of  real  benevolence,  and  at  the  expense 
only  of  objects  positively  hurtful  to  the  community, — and  to  none 
more  than  those  attempted  to  be  immediately  benefited  by  their 
misapplication.  Every  man  living  who  has  thought  coollvii  wp 
might  say  at  all  thought,  upon  the  ^ulnect,  is  now  convinced  th^t 
money  given  to  maintain  the  poor  in  idleness,  is  worse  than  thrown 
away ;  and  that  maintaining  poor  children  only  encourages  in>- 
provident  marriages  and  crjininal  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  Mr 
Brougham  only  pursues  this  doctrine  to  its  inevitable  conse- 
<{uence,  that,  instead  of  giving  their  alms  in  this  pernicious 
manner,  the  benevolent  sboula  bestow  them  in  relieving  the 
want  of  knowledge  which  presses  on  the  labouring  classes.  A 
few  years  ago,  he  was  reckoned  charitable  who  gave  money  to 
beggars ;  all  are  now  agreed,  that  this  is  an  abuse,  and  that 
relieving  beggars  is  not  charity,  but  folly.  Yet,  if  Mr  Grin- 
field  had  been  writing  in  those  days,  he  would  have  inveighed 
against  any  one  who  recommended  withholding  such  mis- 
nlaced  and  pernicious  gifts,  as  the  hard-hearted  enemy  of  all 
numane  ana  compassionate  feelings.  A  foundling  hospital  has 
only  been  foupd  within  the  last  fifty  years  to  be  no  charity  but 
a  public  nuisance,  encouraging  profligacy  among  the  poor,  and 
leading  directly  to  chikt-murder ;  and  our  author,  to  be  con- 
sistent, ought  to  blacken  the  meoipry  of  those  who  changed 
the  London  Hospital,  which  still  bears  that  name,  into  a  nm- 
sance  of  a  far  less  fatal  tendency,  as  having  perverted  the  funds 
destined  tp  support  th^  children  of  the  poor.     Mr  Brouj^am, 
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and  those  *  who  support. ius  Tiews  of  sound  policy  respecting 
diarities,  only  recommend  the  adoption  of  another  improve- 
meot,  as  clearly  necessary  as  the  change  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital into  an  hospital  for  poor  children.  They  hold  all  sucli 
estabtishments  as  making  more  paupers  than  they  ever  can  re- 
lieve ;  and  tecommend  employing  the  funds  destined  for  chari- 
table purposes  in  purposes  of  retu  charity.  They,  however,  on 
Ae  present  occasion,  have  said  nothing  about  emdowmetiis ; 
they  have  treated  merely  of  the  occasionaland  yearly  subscrip- 
tions of  well-disposed  but  careless  individuals,  becoming  a  prey 
b>  greedy  and  jobbing  tradesmen,  whom  they  intrust  with  their 
money,  and  who  employ  it  in  doing  themselves  good,  and  the  pub- 
lic— and  the  poor  especially — incalculable  harm.*  Mr  Grinfield 
has  in  a  moment  of  controversial  irritation  stigmatized  as  ene- 
mies of  charity,  and  of  the  poor,  those  who  advise  all  men  to  do 
what  Mr  Justice  Bayley  did  in  London,  examine  die  applica- 
tion of  their  donations ;  and  if  they  cannot  correct  the  abuses, 
eease  to  become  their  prey.  He,  in  e£Pect,  says — Spend  your 
money  in  degrading  the  poor,  and  increasing  tlieir  munbers,  in 
order  that  a  few  tradesmen  may  fatten  upon  the  plunder  of 
your  benevolence,  and  the  abuse  of  your  hospitals. 

Mr  Grinfield  expresses  a  considerable  apprehension  that  the 
wi^h  expressed  in  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal  may  be  rea- 
lized, by  the  very  extensive  circulation  of  Mr  Brougham's 
work ;  for,  says  he,  ^  the  copy  which  I  possess  is  designated  by 
'  the  thirteenth  edition. '  (p.  1.)  We  can  give  him  little  com- 
fort on  this  score ;  for  the  copy  lying  before  us  is  of  the  nine- 
teaath.edition  ;  three  thousand  of  the  first  were  printed,  as  we 
learn  from  direct  inquiry  of  the  publishers ;  and  there  was  one 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  printed  at  Manchester.  Thu$» 
DO  less  than  a  number  equal  to  twenty-nine  ordinary  editions, 
of  five  hundred  each,  have  been  circulated ;  beside  tne  reprinta 
in  almost  all  the  provincial  papers.    It  would  be  no  exag- 

STated  estimate  to  assert,  that  fifty  thousand  copies  are  at 
is  moment  in  circulation :  And  we  sincerely  wish  the  same 
general  perusal  to  all  that  Mr  Grinfield  has  written,  and  all 
that  hb  fellow-labourers  may  write  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.     We  go  further^  and  wish  him  speedy  promotion  in 

*  Among  these  see  a  sensible  article  in  the  Westminster  Review 
^-written,  as  is  usual  io  that  Journal,  with  an  ostentation  of  discov- 
ery and  originality  somewhat  ridiculous  at  thb  time  of  day,  and  a 
careful  suppression  of  all  reference  to  those  whom  it  very  accurately 
Iblbwst  without  adding  a  single  new  idea* 
S 
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the  Church ;  and  vre  cannot  aToid  remarking  how  short-nghted 
our  rulers  are,  not  to  choose  such  men,  men  who  are  prone  to  exert 
themselves  in  appealing  to  the  public,  and  who,  if  not  alwmjw 
right,  are  at  any  rate  not  inactive,  in  preference  to  anch  as, 
*'  fruges  consumere  nati, '  think  they  fulfil  the  end  of  their  ad- 
vancement as  of  their  creation,  by  remaining  all  their  lives  in  a 
state  of  safe  quiescence* 

The  effisots  of  these  discussions,  we  fear,  will  give  our  author 
as  little  consolation  as  tlieir  universal  diffusion.  It  is  said,  that 
atxmt  thirty  new  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  Libraries  have  al- 
ready, since  the  work  was  published  late  in  January,  been 
formed  in  difiTerent  parts  of  the  country.  Among  these,  the 
principle  so  stpenuously  recommended  by  Mr  Brougham  hasy 
we  rejoice  to  find  from  a  note  to  the  Editors  now  before  us, 
been  universally  adopted,  of  leaving  the  management  in  the 
hands  of  the  men,  by  providing  that  two-thirds  at  least  of  the 
managing  committee  should  be  workmen,  and  that  all  mem- 
b^s,  that  is  all  who  contribute,  should  have  an  equal  voice 
in  all  elections.  This  is  a  principle  of  the  most  essential 
importance,  both  to  secure  a  permanent  attention  to  the  con- 
cerns of  those  institutions,  and  to  keep  alive  the  interest  and  fix 
the  confidence  of  the  members. 

In  the  same  nineteenth  edition  we  find  a  note  of  great  in- 
terest ;  it  announces  that  the  suggestion  given  in  the  first  edition 
has  been  vigorously  followed  up,  for  improving  the  education 
of  the  upper  classes  in  London,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity. Our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr  Campbell  the 
poet,  has  stood  forward  a3  an  active  promoter  of  this  plan.  He 
addressed  to  Mr  Brougham  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  immedi- 
ately after  the  pamphlet  first  appeared ;  and  he  has  recurred  to 
it  since  in  the  P^s  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  so  ably 
edited  by  him.  Ine  last  London  papers  announce  that  Mr 
Brougham  has  given  notice  in  Parliament  of  a  bill  to  incorpor- 
ate the  new  College,  and  we  trust  that  the  Legislature  will  have 
sanctioned  it  before  these  pages  see  the  light.  But  happily^ 
though  a  convenient  help,  such  an  act  is  not  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  erection  of  the  Institution,  and  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  its  speedy  and  complete  success. 

We  regard  this  as  altogether  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  our  day,  and  the  consequences  of  which  are  the  most 
likely  to  prove  extensive  and  lasting,  in  improving  tlie  un- 
derstandings, and  enlarging  the  views  of  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes  of  society  in  England.  That  the  means  of  literary 
and  scientific  instruction  should  so  long  have  been  confined  to 
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n  few  hundred  families  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  wealth, 
tfid  thiit  fStvd  seAts  even  of  this  limited  education  should  be  at  a 
daj^ii  joomey  from  the  metropolis,  will  in  after  times  hardiv  be 
crediled.     Unless  a  parent  can  both  afford  to  pay  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  each  son,  and  resolve  to  neglect  his 
duty  so  far  as  to  devolve  upon  others  the  whole  care  of  tneir  mo« 
mis,  nay  to  leave  their  morals  ahnost  entirely  uncared  for«  he  ha^ 
no  means  of  educating  his  family  at  alK    The  estaUisbment  of  a 
college  in  London,,  where  every  one  may  obtain  for  his  chiklrea' 
the  most  complete  education,  at  the  expense  of  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  a  year  for  each,  retaining  his  parental  superintendance,* 
and  not  sacrifidng  the  mutual  pleasures  of  their  society,  is  the 
complete  and  appropriate  remedy  for  so  great  a  defect.  Whea 
the  working  chuses  are  become  scientific,  their  superiors,  as  Mr 
Brougham  lias  remarked,  to  continue  their  betters,  must  learn 
a  little  more  than  they  now  do.     Accordingly  we  expect  mo^ 
confidently  the  greatest  increase  in  the  education  of  tne  higher 
and  miildle  clasps,  and  the  greatest  improvement  in  their  virtue, 
firom  the  new  Institution,     we  ore  sure,  too,  that  one  such  In^ 
stitution  will  not  suffice  to  supply  the  extended  demands  of  thei 
country.    There  must  soon  be  others,  as  at  Durham,  York  or 
Richmond,  Exeter,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  as  soon  as  the 
magical  spell  is  once  broken,  which  for  so  many  centuries  has 
bound  all  men  to  the  notion  that  education  can  only  be  carried 
on  near  the  Isis  and  Oranta.  The  new  Colleges  will  b^n  theit 
work  with  immense  advantages*  They  will  have  no  trammels  of 
old  rules,  forms  and  prejudices,  to  hamper  their  proceedings ) 
every  useful  art  and  science  will  be  freely  taught;  and  the 
young  offspring  of  those  venerable  stocks  will  have  all  the 
virtues  of  the  parents,  without  any  of  their  antiouated  frailties 
and  more  recent  abuses.    The  good,  too,  thus  efiected,  will  be 
unmixed  with  fBvil,  even  to  the  old  institutions.    To  certain 
dasses,  the  authority  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  theff  powar 
of  conferring  dejpees,  and  the  fellowships,  md  livings,  and 
other  advantages  attached  to  them,  will  always  piove  of  supe^ 
rior  attracdon ;  and  the  more  general  diflbsion  of  a  taste  fw 
scientific  education  will  greatly  augment  the  numbers  of  those 
who,  being  able  to  afford  it,  will  prrfer  an  nmversity  for  theit 
sons. 
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Art,  VIL  A  Short  Address  Jiwn  a  Layman  to  their  Graces 
Dr  Magee  and  Dr  Murray^  Lords  Archbishop  ofLhtbUn^  and 
Bishop  f^  Giandalos^hf  4fc*  4^*  4^  LondoD^  Keatiiige. 
18S5.     • 

'T^His  18  a  very  sensible  and  well  written  pamphlet^  upon  a 
-^  most  important  subject,  the  political  necessity  and  Chris- 
tian duty  of  toleration  in  religious  matters.  The  author  de- 
monstrates conclusively,  that  religious  disputation^  and  still  more 
exclusion,  and  all  the  other  forms  which  persecution  assumes, 
are  more  directly  opposed  to  the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  tb6  whole  spirit  of  Christianity,  than  to  those  of  any  other - 
religious  system;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
hardly  any  other  religious  professions  hare  made  peraecuucm 
their  study.  The  truth  indeed  is  that  while  the  governmeot 
did  not  mix  up  itself  with  the  faith  of  the  community,  persecu-- 
tion  was  unknown ;  but  no  sooner  did  Constantine  signalize  his 
conversion  by  uniting  the  Church  with  the  State,  than  religion 
became  an  engine  to  be  used  against  the  people;  and  the  mon- 
ster, so  incongruous  in  its  composition,  religious  war^  was  pro- 
duced— till  then  unknown* 

,  Our  author,  placing  himself  above  the  conflicting  and  nar- 
row prejudices  of  various  sects,  shows  how  inconceivably  trivial 
their  differences  are  in  comparison  with  the  great  points  on 
which  they  all  agree,  and  the  paramount  interest  which  all  have 
to  unite  with  mutual  forbearance  in  brotherly  affection.  He 
ilkidtrates  the  follies  and  mischiefs  of  polemical  controversy, 
when  dogmas  are  enforced  on  either  side  by  political  power  t 
and  he  recurs  to  the  history  of  former  times,  which  is  unhappily 
replete  with  warning  examples.  He  might  have  stated  in  one 
sentence,  the  nature  of  most  disputes  and  persecutions  of  church- 
men. Mr  Brougham  once  mentioned  it  in  Parliament,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  High  Church  have  since  fully  confirmed  it.  He 
stated  the  law  of  controversy  to  be,  that  conflicting  sects  hated 
one  another  with  a  hatred  which  was  inversely  as  the  distance 
of  their  respective  creeds.  A  striking  example  of  this  principle 
is  furnished  by  our  author,  when  he  reminds  us  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  first  minister  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Empire— -that 
he  would  rather  see  the  Turban  of  Mahomet  at  Constantinople, 
than  the  Tiara  of  the  Pope.  His  excellency's  .successors  bad 
the  benefit  of  this  wish  with  a  vengeance;  but  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  their  tenets  were  changed  by  it.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  every  way  creditable  to  the  talents  and  opinions  of  the 
author. 
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*  But  the  unbridled  smbitioii  and  love- «f- poorer  wAich  uneensingH 
Ij  act  00  the  minds  of  the  clerfgy^  whether  thejr  wear  the  tiara  or 
^e  Jawn  sleeres,  are  not  pecuiiar  to  the  clothi  nor  a  consequence 
of  their  calling.     The  same  spirit  actuates  all  public  bodie»  or  cor* 
porationty— a  spirit  that  never  fla^s.     Supported  as  such  corpora- 
tions are,  by  the  short<*8ightcd  policy  of  kings,  they  are  in  most  in- 
stances much  too  powerful  for  the  isolated  interests  of  individuals. 
Prosperity,  in  the  long-run,  slips  fronj  the  possession  of  private  fa- 
milies, even  the  most  ptudent ;  while  corporations,  or  extensive  bo- 
dies of  men,  hold  steadily  on  in  the  race  of  aggrandisement.    This 
person,  or  that,  belonging  to  the  establishment,  may,  from  indo- 
lence, or  an  honest  feeling,  faint  by  the  way,  and  relax  their  ef- 
forts ;  but  the  great  mass  is  borne  impetuously  forward  to  the  one 
point.     The  policy  of  the  Popes  and  Cardinals  of  one  century  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Popes  and  Cardinals  of  another  century,  though 
Alexander  the  Vlth  is  in  one  instance  invested  with  the  Tiara,  and 
Clement  the  Xllth  in  another.     If  the  times  were  propitious  for  the 
invasion  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  our  temporal  possessions, 
we  should  still  have  a  Whitgifl  or  a  Laud  at  the  head  of  the  Angli- 
can church.    The  wonder  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  has 
not  been  even  more  oppressive.    It  would  appear,  however,  that  as 
mankind  has  advanced  rapidly  in  civilization,  since  the  lights  of 
science  and  philosophy  have  penetrated  through  the  thick  darkness 
that  overspread  the  face  of  EUirope  in  the  middle  ages,  not  merely 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  been  of  a  milder,  a  more  tolerating 
nature,  but  the  duties  of  men  and  of  Christians  are  performed  with 
more  regularity,  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that,  in 
direct  proportion  as  the  trammels  of  priestcraft  have  been  thrown 
off,  in  that  degree  mankind  have  advanced  in  every  art  and  every 
science.    Till  this  great  revolution  took  place  in  the  human  mind, 
no  advancement  could  be  made.    The  little  portion  of  intellect  which 
had  escaped  the  fetters  of  the  schoohnen,  was  condemned  to  inac- 
tion, and  to  a  torpid  state  of  idleness.    Nothing  that  had  the  least 
tendency  to  improvement  was  permitted;  nothing  in  the  walks  of 
natural  philosophy  existed  but  Alchymy  and  Astrology.     It  was  as 
great  a  crime,  in  the  eje§  of  the  priesthood,  to  adopt  with  Coper- 
nicus his  planetary  system,  as  to  deny  the  existence  and  compre- 
hensibility  of  the  Tnnity.    Even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Protestant  Doctors  were  in  arms  against  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.    They  opposed  the  system  of  Mr  Locke,  a  system 
which  has  conferred  such  inestimable  benefits  on  his  countrymen, 
and  on  all  the  civilized  world,  and  which  at  last  has  firmly  establish- 
ed itself  over  the  better  portion  of  Europe,  in  opposition  to,  and 
in  despite  of,  the  influence  of  every  Church, — in  despite  cif  the 
monkish  educatioD  that  then,  and  still  exists,  in  all  countries,  Pro- 
testant as  well  aa  Catholic.    Were  our  Universities  not  strictly  mo- 
delled qn  the  plan  of  Convents»  rather  than  of,  eplightened  institu- 
tions, such  as  should  have  existence  for  advancing  the  interests  of 
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hwaMiijf  ot  pkUoioptir »  and  If  ligkn»  tiMA  monUth  tiiirh  wotddnot 
have  been  developed  which  actuated  the  Fellova  of  Oxford  to  ex* 
pel  from  nbeir  Upiversity  the  illiutrious  Locke,  and  the  eplighteoed 
and  amiable  Sir  Williatr^  Jones.  Neither  should  we  have  seen,  in 
our  timet  the  portrait  of  a  man  whose  talents  shed  such  lustre  on 
his  country,  torn  with  ignominy  from  the  walls  of  our  own  Trinity 
College/    pp.  11-18. 

With  reference  to  these  principles,  we  now  resume  the  great 
subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation — not,  however,  with  any  de- 
sign of  entering  at  large  into  the  discusbion  of  it,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  new  and 
fearhil  importance  which  it  is  assuming ;  and  this  we  shall  best 
do,  by  recapitulating  hs  history  since  we  last  had  occasion  to 
discourse  of  Irish  affairs. 

The  Session  of  Parlrament  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
which  equals  any  one  that  ever  sate,  whether  we  regard  the  im- 
portance of  its  deliberations,  or  the  talents  displayed  in  conduct- 
*ing  them,  opened  in  circumstances  of  a  nature  fitted  to  exclt^ 
the  most  intense  anxiety.  And  we  grieve  to  say,  that  the  course 
which  aiTairs  have  taken,  seems  little  calculated  to  allay  thos^ 
feelings  of  alarm,  at  its  conclusion.  The  Catholic  Association 
bad,  during  the  preceding  vacation,  obtained  a  consistency 
in  its  establishment  and  an  influence  over  the  country  sii^ 
cient  to  excite  the  attention  of  Government;  nor  can  we 
deny  that  its  power  and  its  measures  were  justly  the  subjects  of 
vigilant  observation.  A  voluntary  onion  of  the  most  active 
and  able  leaders  of  the  Catholics,  the  men  of  that  body 
most  important  for  their  property,  joined  by  the  chief  ecclesias- 
tics, and  unanimously  obeyea  by  the  whole  people,  even  to  the 
extent  of  levying  weekly  contributions  to  a  large  amount,  pre- 
sented an  indication  of  th^  highest  value  in  the  eyes  of  all  sound 
and  rational  statesmen.  Could  such  a  body  have  sprung  up, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  gtown  to  finished  maturity,  in  a  healthful 
state  of  the  empire?  Compare  with  it  all  the  attempts  of  the 
reformers  in  Uiis  Island,  whether  to  form  associations,  to  hold 
meetings  or  to  present  petitions ;  and  they  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. Yet  our  reformers  are  zealous  and  able  men ;  they  nave 
a  strong  hold  over  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community ; 
their  pergonal  influence  is  large,  from  honesty  and  from  talents ; 
their  cause  is  a  good  one,  because  there  are  great  and  admitted 
abuses  undeniable  in  theory,  and  producing  the  worst  mischiefii 
in  the  practical  administration  of  affturs.  Still  we  see  how  little 
hold  all  this  weight  of  infloenoe  and  of  reason  has  ever  had 
upon  the  minds  of  the  nation  at  large.  But  ail  the  people  of 
Ireland  was  seen  leagued  tinder  the  standard  6f  a  Parliament 


isMmbted  at  DuUiiii— debating  daity  oa  every  Mibj^  mdst  ilw 
lere^ting  to  the  country,  and  issuing  its  directions  to  six  mil* 
lions  of  lellow^itizenf^  who  heartily  concurred)  and  cbeerrult/ 
complied  with  their  si^gestlons.  Those  iniUions  Were  re*, 
presented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  all  the  while :  They  had 
to  the  full  as  considerable  a  share  in  chooung  its  members  aa 
the  inhabitants  oC  England,  and  an  infinitely  larger  Jihare  thaa 
those  of  Scotland ;  yet  they  all  turned  their  eyes  away  from  thQ 
point  to  which  all  England  and  Scotland  haoitually  look ;  and 
lix.ed  their  regards  almost  exclusively  upon  their  assembled  bra* 
thren  in  Publin !  A  surer  symptom  no  time  ever  exhibixed  of 
fomcthing  rotten  in  the  State,  and  calling  loudly  for  a  heal*^ 
ing  and  kindly  hand.  But  empirics  are  either  blind  to  symptomff 
and  occupied  only  with  praising  their  own  nostrums;  or  they  mia^ 
take  the  symptom  for  ^e  maMy,  and  attack  it  with  the  knifr« 
Our  rulers^  whoie  perverse  impolicy  and  long  continued  in* 
justice,  were  the  real  causes  of  Uie  association — who  had,  by  a 
course, of  maltreatment,  improverished  and  irritated  tlie  consti^ 
tution,  until  it  broke  out  in  a  running  sore — instead  of  trying  to 
re^ttore  iu  vigour  by  a  generous  svsiem,  set  about  cuttmg  aad 
scarifying,  so  as  to  .exaperate  the  disease,  and  seemed  indeed  to 
propose  to  themselves  no  higher  object  than  making  the  woimda 
skin  over,  so  as  to  escape  we  eye  for  the  present,  by  drawing 
back  the  foul  humour  and  causing  it^  as  Lord  Bacon  said,  to 
b^r^t  inwards. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive,  that,  divided  as  our  Cabinet  had  bees 
ppop  no  less  a  question  than  the  whole  system  of  Irish  poli- 
ticks, upon  thia  point  ctf  the  Association  they  would  all  be 
agreed.    Partly  from  principle,  partly  firom  having  been  foU 
lowers  of  Mr  Pitt,  who  had  given  the  Catholics  a  pledge  at  the 
Union;  partly,  perhaps,  from  having  taken  this  line  whue  in  opr* 
position  to  the  ministry  of  t^e  day,  and  under  the  inpreasioB 
^hat  the  present  Monarch  would  adopt  it  at  his  accession,,  some  of 
the  ministers  had  earlv  committed  themselves  upon  the  Catho^ 
.lick  question.  All  of  tbeni,  indeed,  had«  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
.the  (my,  in  1^7,  and  while  the  late  King  reigned  in  vigoni^ 
raiff^  the  base  about  of  No  Popery,  and,  by  means  of  it,  had  tab* 
en  tht^  government  from  men  whose  only  fault  was  their  propos- 
ing a  bill  to  equali:^  the  rights  of  CathcHics  in  both  islands,  as  fiur 
as  interior  military  offices  went,  so  that  a  Catholic  subaltern  or 
.captain  nugbt  no  longer,  oo  crossing  the  Irish  Channel,  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  code ;    and  it  is  equally  true,  that 
all  ot*  them,  a  few  years  after,  when  the  cry  iiad  served  its  tiuiH 
were  so  ntterly  unxnindfiil  of  it,  as  to  carry  through  the  8elf> 
saute  bill  with  their  own  hands,  and  without  a  single  dissentiei|t 
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Toice  in  either  Houie  of  Parliament,  or  a  whisper  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  or  a  petition  from  any  cathedral  or  Testry 
10  either  island  f  Nerertheless,  these  things  were  not  unwil- 
lingly forgotten  by  the  Opposition,  ever  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  because  they  de^ 
sired  to  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  having  for  that  sake  alone 
abandoned,  and  then  repeatedly  refused,  the  highest  offi- 
ces in  the  State :  And  accordingly^  from  1812  downwards,  they 
were  always  found  willing  to  cooperate  most  cordially  with 
some  of  the  men  who  had,  five  years  before,  held  them  up  to 
the  fury  of  a  Church  and  King  mob,  for  the  greater  conveni- 
ence of  robbing  them  of  their  places.  Those  men,  again>  had 
in  the  course  of  this  cooperation,  rendered  no  little  assistance 
to  the  good  cause  of  toleration,  and  had  become  so  much  mix- 
ed up  with  it  while  out  of  office,  that  upon  entering  into  the 
admmistration,  they  could  not  so  far  yield  to  the  predominat- 
ing influence  of  the  High  Court  party,  as  to  abandon  the  Ca« 
tholicks.  That  party,  hdwever,  continued  as  inveterate  as  ever 
in  the  principles  of  severe  intolerance ;  and,  rather  than  concede 
any  thing  to  the  more  liberal  views  of  their  colleagues,  would 
have — not  perhaps  gone  out  of  office — but  turned  out  those 
colleagues,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  government  alone. 

A  singular,  a  wholly  unprecedented  compromise,  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  state  of  things,  and  mixture  of  persons ; — a  compro- 
mise infinitely  disgraceful  to  all  the  parties,  new  in  the  history  of 
{TOvemments,  and,  as  itself  without  a  precedent,  so  not  likely,  we 
should  hope,  ever  to  form  a  precedent  fori^r  times.  The  most 
important  branch  of  our  national  policy  by  far,  since  the  con*> 
elusion  of  the  war  in  Europe — indeed  the  branch  which  alone 
required  either  vigour  or  talent  to  conduct  it, — became  that 
upon  which  alone  our  rulers  differed,  and  could  not  possibly 
adopt  any  one  line  of  operations.  They  must,  therefore,  either 
Mparate>  and  suffer  a  new  administration  to  take  their  plaees, 
or,  in  order  to  keep  their  places,  they  must  come  at  once  to  an 
'.understanding  never  to  name  Ireland,  and  to  exercise  no  judg^ 
jnent  whatever,  in  common,  upon  Irish  affairs  I  It  does  n6t 
appear  that  they  hesitated  one  mstant  in  deciding  between  the 
two  alternativesi  of  doing  their  duty  and  preserving  their  ho- 
nour, or  of  keeping  their  places^  Iney  unanimously  preferred 
office  to  reputation. 

Nothing  could  be  more  scandalous  dian  the  results  of  this  un*- 
.worthy  bargain  for  office.  As  the  two  parts  of  the  Cabinet  diffier- 
.ed  so  widely  on  every  Irish  question,  it  became  necessary  ekfaer 
that  no  Irish  question  should  be  discussed,  or  that  every  such 
point  should  be  pursued  by  a  middle  course^  so  as  to  follow  ifae 
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opiaraQs  of  neitber  the  one  half  of  the  Cabinet  nor  the  other. 
Thus,  some  cHscussioDs  were  indefinitely  postponed  to  avoid 
differences;  others,  which  could  not  be  delayed,  were  taken 
up  in  a  way  agreeable  to  neitber  class,  and  for  that  reason 
objected  to  by  neither,  though  evidently  approved  of  by  no 
<me  and  some  measures  were  framed,  and  appointments  made^ 
by  a  kind  of  jumble  of  all  tastes  and  judgmenu.  T^ie  sam^ 
discrepancies  that  prevailed  in  England,  were  faithfully  reflect- 
ed in  Ireland— botn  as  regards  persons  and  measi^res.  An  An- 
ti*  Catholic  Secretary  of  3tate  issued  his  directions  to  a  Cathor 
lie  Lord  Lieutenant,  while  an  Anti* Catholic  Under-Secretary 
corresponded  with  a  Catholic  Attorney- General;  and  UieVice-' 
roy  was  neutralized  by  an  Anti7Catholic  Chancellor,  and  serv- 
ed by  a  Secretary  of  the  same  persuasion*  Had  all  these  jjue- 
gles  only  served  to  humiliate  and  harass  the  parties,  we  might 
have  been  reconciled  tp  their  continuance;  but  the  cost  was 
paid  at  every  turn,  by  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

While  this  di^raceful  state  of  things  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  probably  wishing,  that  Ireland 
had  never  emerged  from  the  ocean,  (if  not  with  one  of  the|r  sup« 
porters,  convinced  that  an  immersion  of  four- and- twenty  hours 
was  the  only  cure  for  its  disorders),  the  Catholic  association 
appears  to  have  been  hailed  by  them  as  an  opportune  relief. 
Here  was  a  case  of  sufficient  novelty  to  unite  them  all^  without 
the  charge  of  inconsistencv*  The  High  Pourt  party  being  re- 
solved not  to  yield  one  inch,  steady  in  the  support  of  the  /Crown 
and  the  Heir-presumptive,  and  the  Church— the  friends  of 
emancipation  seemed  to  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield,  when  the 
rise  of  the  association  offered  a  kxnji  of  bridge  by  which  thev 
might  cross  over,  from  the  slippery  precinct  where  they  stood, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  principle  ^qd  popular  favour,  to  the  firm 
and  safe  footing  where  their  colleagues  were  already  postei}, 
securely  basking  in  the  unclof^ed  sunshine  of  the  Court.  The 
question  now  admitted  of  being  represented  as  no  longer  the 
same ;  it  was  mixed  with  the  new^nd  alarming  one  of  the  Asso- 
ciation—and what  so  easy  as  to  be  alarmed  ?  Change  of  circ^o^* 
stances  (and  wh^  do  they  not  change  ?)  required  cban^  of  po- 
licy; and  with  the  strongest  opinipns  upon  t^  mi^in  question,  with 
the  firmest  resolution  to  sacrifice  every  thing  but  place  itself — 
which  is  as  it  were  a  professional  politician's  honour,  and  never  to 
be  parted  from  but  with  life — it  was  absolutely  necessai^^  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  Catholicks  themselves,  to  jo'm  in  ^ixpng^  measures 
against  their  favourite  Association,  and  save  them  from  their 
own  folly  and  their  chosen  leaders  1  Unanimity  was  according- 
ly restored  to  the  Pabin^t^i  even  upon  an  Irish  <^uestion ;  anda 
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bill  brought  in  to  suppress  by  violence  the  symptoms  of  that 
deep-rooted  discontent,  the  precious  fruits  of  long  misrule^ 
which  the  selfish  and  profligate  conduct  of  the  Cabiiiety  and 
their  base  system  of  compromise,  had  nurtured  to  maturity. 

The  Opposition  at  once  repaired  to  their  post    They  ral- 
lied tliemselves,  and  roused  tne  country  to  a  ^ense  of  publick 
'duty.     Although  a  general  election  approached,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Association  was  fur  from  being  popular,  and  even  the 
Emancipation  unpopular  also— they  saw  the  clear  line  of  con- 
duct which  their  principles  pointed  out;  and,  with  a  disinte- 
rested magnanimity,  of  whicn  the  history  of  partv  affords  no 
second  example,  they  unhesitatingly  pursued  it     In  vain  were 
they  assailed  with  the  vulgar  cries  of  encouraging  discontent 
ana  exciting  rebellion ;  in  vain  were  the  evils'that  oppressed, 
and  the  perils  that  menaced  Ireland,  charged  upon  them,  by 
the  men  whose  intolerant  misrule,  and  the  men  whose  treach- 
ery to  the  cause  had  occasioned  both  the  one  and  the  other ; 
in  vain  were  they  threatened  with  thcyell  of  No  Popery,  in 
the  election  supposed  to  be  at  hand  !  The  Opposition  despised 
all  those  artifices,  and,  ranging  themselves  against  the  new  in- 
roads uppn  the  Constitution,  by  which  the  evil  consequences  of 
its  old  breaches  were  sought  to  be  Repaired,  not  a  man  of  them 
was  found,  when  the  day  of  battle  arrived,  to  have  deserted 
his  ranks.    Their  measures  were  not  less  signalized  by  skill 
and  by  prompt  decision,  than  by  gallant  self-devotion.     They 
began,    from  the  hour  the  Session    opened,  to  make  their 
stand,  and  appeal  to  the  country.    They  openly  avowed  their 
*  principles,  and  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  them  as  here- 
tofore, through  good  fortune  and  through  evil ;  and  they  a- 
waited  the  attack  upon  that  Association,  which  they  professed 
to  defend  as  the  friends  of  oppressed  Ireland  and  of  religious 
liberty. 

When  the  Bill  was  prepared  for  putting  it  down,  a  de- 
bate ensued,  not,  as  usual,  after  its  introduction,  but  before 
givin;^  leave  to  bring  it  in  ;  a  debate  not  perhaps  to  be  paral- 
leled m  Parliamentary  history  for  its  impbrtance,  and  the  sus- 
tained excellence  which  marked  the  whole  compitss  of  its  du- 
ration. Four  whole  nights  did  this  memorable  contest  last,  If 
contest  it  might  be  called,  where  all  the  strength  lay,  except- 
ing that  of  numbers,  on  one  side.  The  effect  produced  by 
this  debate  out  of  doors,  and  even  within  Ae  Parliament  itsell^ 
was  truly  important  The  whole  range  of  Irish  policy  wits 
discussed ;  all  the  grievances  of  Irelana  were  openly  canvas^ 
ed  ;  the  conduct  of  the  government  frefely  arraigrted  ;  and  such 
*  a  death-blow  given  to  the  ci*y  of  Na  Popery,  and  the  other  de- 
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Issioos  of  tbe  Hi^  Church  pa^«  that  intolerance  lo6t  more 
Kroiind  that  ni^ht  than  it  had  ever  hoped  to  regicin  by  tho 
idarm  which  the  Association  enabled  it  to  excite.  The  con- 
duct of  that  body  was  most  triumphantly  defended ;  and  it  wa^ 
peared  plainly  that  tbe  peace  of  Ireland  had  been  restored  by 
Its  exertions,  and  maintained  by  its  influence.  Of  elevea 
counties,  half  a  year  before  proclaimed  under  the  Curfew*  act^ 
not  one  now  remained  disturbed ;  rents  were  peacefully  paid ; 
Captain  Rock  no  longer  trained  the  nightly  bands  of  depreda* 
tors;  and  a  new  era  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  sister  kingdom,  un-* 
der  the  auspicious  authority  of  that  oody  which  bad  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  confidence  forfeited  by  the  natural  rulers  of  the 
country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  the  liberal  part  of  the  Cabinet 
not  only  Verted  themselves  to  put  down  tne  Association,  but 
did  tlieir  best  to  revive  the  No  Popery  cry,  by  proclaiming  loudly 
the  universal  dislike  in  which  the  uuestion  of  Catholic  Emanci* 
pation,  they  asserted,  was  held  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
they  pronounced  the  ruin  of  that  cause  to  be  the  certain  con* 
M^iuence  of  the  Association's  success.  Their  motives  were  tO0 
plain  to  deceive  any  one  for  a  moment ;  it  was  their  interest  to 
niix  up  the  Association  with  the  question  itself,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify their  dereliction  of  the  latter;  and  to  repress  all  attempts  at 
reviving  the  discussion  when  the  Association  should  be  put 
down,  cut  their  disingenuous  attempt  met  with  tbe  fate  it  so  well 
deserved.  The  firm  stand  made  by  the  opposition,  and  their 
fearlessly  coming  forward  to  meet  the  cry,  silenced  it.  The 
i»evere  scrutiny  which  the  subject  underwent  during  the  long^ 
debate,  threw  such  light  on  all  its  details  as  dispelled  every  re- 
maining prejudice  in  the  country;  and  all  efforts  to  excite  once 
more  the  di^tgraceful  outcry  of  danger  to  the  Church,  were 
more  signally  defeated  than  upon  any  former  occasion, — notwlth** 
standing  the  materials  of  alarm  drawn  from  that  new,  and  some* 
whut  threatening  aspect  of  Ireland  under  the  powerful  guidance 
of  the  Catholic  Association.  A  circumstance  which  almost  un*- 
avoidably  marked  these  debates,  encouraged,  if  it  did  not  point 
out  a  most  important  measure  to  the  Opposition  leaders.  The 
more  liber.d  part  of  the  Government  who  had  befriended  the 
Catholics^  now  that  they  took  part  against  the  Association  were 
driven,  in  defence  of  their  own  consistency,  to  the  necessity  of 
reasserting  their  principles  on  tbe  general  question,  and  pledgw 
jug  themselves  still  to  support  it,  when  severed  from  the  Associa- 
tion. It  appeared  clearly  then,  that  now  was  the  time  to  press 
them  to  redeem  this  pledge  by  bringing  the  question  forward^ 
.while  the  indignation  of  Uie  Cathohc  body  at  the  suppressioa 
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of  their  ravoarite  Asgodatimi,  niust  cdcapel  those  of  tbeiv 
friends  who  supported  the  bill,  to  exert  tbeoMelves  in  favour  of 
the  Emancipation,  and  might  also  induce  many  who  had  not 
before  supported  the  question,  to  save  themaelves  and  pacify  the 
country  by  joining  to  carry  it.  After  many  attempts  made  Ut 
dissuade  from  this  course,  on  the  pretence  that  it  was  not  yet  the 
time  I  and  that  a  season  should  be  allowed  to  allay  the  late  heats ; 
and  that  great  loss  would  be  sustained  by  a  defeat  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment, — the  question  was  brought  forward,  and  carried 
through  the  Commons  after  eight  or  nine  long  debates,  in  addir 
tion  to  the  five  or  six  nights  already  spent  in  canvassing  the 
Association. 

And  here  we  must  step  aside  to  remark  upon  the  history  of 
the  Irish  delegates,  who  resorted  to  London  anned  with  full 
powers  from  their  Catholic  countrymen  to  oppose  the  Association 
pill,  and  to  promote  the  Catholic  question.  No  men  in  circum* 
stances  so  difficult  and  delicate,  ever  behaved  with  greater  tem- 
per and  moderation,  or  more  recommended  themselves  to  all 
parties  by  their  fairness  and  by  the  conciliatory  manner  of  their 
proceedings.  Of  necessity  ignorant  of  the  men  with  whom 
the  state  of  things  called  upon  them  to  act,  they  could  not 
avoid  falling  into  some  errors ;  but  these  were  all  excusable^ 
whi^i)  the  purity  of  their  motives  and  the  extreme  novelty  of  their 
situation  was  considered.  The  sanguine  temper  which  made 
them  give  ear  to  the  hope  so  unaccountably  held  out  by  some 
persons,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  chief  of  these  mistakes;  for  it  led 
to  far  too  much  carelessness  about  the  blow  levelled  at  the  As- 
sociation, and  to  a  degree  of  kindness  towards  the  very  worst 
and  most  bigotted  enemies  of  their  cause^  perhaps  to  a  degree 
of  confidence  in  their  more  doubtful  supporters,  easily  mistaken 
for  indifference  to  bad  treatment,  and  neglect  of  their  best  and 
-truest  friends.  It  is  most  certain  that  in  reality  they  felt  neither. 
Those  who  knew  them  were  well  aware  that  their  gratitude  to 
the  champions  of  their  cause  exceeded  all  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  and  that  if  they  0]irerlooked  for  the  moment  the  destructicMi 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  it  was  not  t>ecause  they  ever  couid 
forgive  that  act  of  violence  and  folly,  but  becapse,  in  the  mo- 
mentary hope  of  carrying  the  Catholic  question  (the  only  object 
of  the  Association)  tiiey  sufiered  themselves  only  to  look  for- 
ward, and  declined  to  look  behind.  Unfortunately,  a  wrong 
construction  was  put  upon  tliis  conciliatory  demeanour ;  and  tte 
intolerant  party,  once  more  mistaking  patience  for  pusillanimity^ 
refused  to  believe  that  there  could  be  any  real  danger  in  thwart- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  Irish,  until  the  peril  should  come  too  near 
to  leave  then|  any  ^hoice  eitlier  i^  to  the  piannef  or  the  extent 
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cf  the  concession.  It  is  a  tnitfay  bnt  a  most  xxvbxppj  one^  diat 
whde  those  persons  talk  in  sncb  hi^  sounding  terms  of  their 
icxnirage^  and  express  such  horror  at  the  bore  mention  of  yields 
mg  any  thing  to  fear,  no  one  act  of  justice  has  ever  yet  beeh 
dime  to  IrcMnd,  excepting  under  the  inflnence  of  immediate 
apprehensions,  arising  from  the  presence  of  extreme  difBcnlty^ 
ana  the- approach  of  the  most  formidable  dangers.  Unfortu- 
natdy,  it  seems  equally  true,  that  there  are  some  men  on  whom 
not  only  the  experience' of  others,  but  their  own  is  thrown 
away;  and  who  will  not  get  wisdom  by  that  which  is  pro- 
verbially said  teaches  it  even  to  fixJs.  Looking  back  to  the 
-history  cS  former  times,  and  indeed  to  some  very  recent  passages 
HI  die  pnMxedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  govemroent^ 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  die  rejection  of.  the  Catholic 
BiU  by  so  large  a  majority,  and  the  language  in  which  it  was 
-opposed  in  that  House,  proceeded  in  pan  ^om  a  contempt  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  not  justified,  though  probably  excited,  by 
-the  conciliatory  demeanour  which  they  held  upon  that  suppres* 
sion  of  the  Association. 

An  incident  of  a  very  unlucky  kind  marked  the  progress  of 
the  bill,  and  arose  out  of  the  same  circumstances ;  we  mean  the 
connexion  of  the  measure  with  two  others,  not  necessarily  allied 
to  it,  and  much  more  likely  to  divide  and  even  alienate  its  friends, 
•than  to  gain  any  new  support.  Upon  the  merits  of  those  pro- 
jects we  shall  at  present  say  little :  one  is  of  difficult  considera*- 
tion  and  of  a  most  unpopular  aspect, — the  restraint  upon  lease- 
«hold  qualifications:  Tlie  other  is  perhaps^a  wise  measure,  but 

•  ought  to  have  followed  and  not  accompanied  the  repeal  of  those 
penal  laws,  the  existence  of  which  must  ever  be  an  insuperable 
bar  to  the  clergy  accq)ting  any  provision,  or  keeping  any  terms, 
with  a  govemmait  that  <^resses  their  flocks.     The  leasehold 

.question  seems  indeed  now  set  at  rest,  at  least  as  part  of  the  e- 
mandpation;  .and  we  fear  it  deserves  little  support  upon  its  own 
meritSy-^convmced  that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  not  in  the  manner 
oi*  multiplying  votes,  but  in  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  thp 

•Irish  peasantry,  a  poor,  ignorant,  and  therefore  most  dependant 

body,  whom  their  rich  landlords  will  always  make  voters  in  one 
way  or  another,  as  long  as  the  one  party  is  disposed  to  encou- 
ri^e,  and  the  other  to  commit  perjury  for  electioneering  purposes, 
.But,  at  any  rate,  both  these  obnoxious  measures  are  now  for 
ever  severed  from  the  general  question,  and  maybe  regarded  as  a 
removal  of  the  old  securities  so  inconsistently  required  by  the 
enemies  of  the  penal  code,  and  long  since  exploded  from  the 
question.     The  adoption  of  those  ^  wiftfis^ '  as  they  were  figu- 

•  f^itiwely  termed  by  the  parliamentary  friends  of  the  bill,  wi^ 
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inspected  to  secure  its  qntek  and  easy  fligbtUiroi^bodi  Houses 
of  Parliament:  But  they  pi'oved  win|^s.of  lead;  thejr  weie 
kiugfaed  at,  and  indeed  vehemently  resisted  by  the  intolerant 
jmr^';  they  gained,  as  it  was  ascertained,  not  a  single  vote  in 
the.  one  house^  while  they  lost  the  support  of  five  or  six  of  the 
.best  friends  of  ciril  and  religious  liberty  in  the  other. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  latter  period  of  the  discussioD, 
intended  to  ei&ot  great  things  againA  the  Catholics  in  Pariis- 
ment,  and  still  more  relied  upon  out  of  doors ;  but  which^ 
•thoMgh  certainly  not  without  its  influence  in  the  Upper  House, 
has  signally  failed  in  the  country.    We  allude  to  the  extra- 
^ordinary  declaration  of  his  Royal  Hiafaness  the  heir-pr^unm- 
rtive  to  uie  throne.    We  are  awwre  of  the  protection  which  the 
'privilege  of  Parliament  flings  around  all  its  members :  But  the 
publick  conduct  of  publick  men  is  the  subject  of  free  discussion 
in  a  free  state ;  and  we  are  wdl  assured  that  the  illustrions  per» 
'.socage  in  question  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  country  to  deny 
'those  fellow-citizens  Ux  whom  he  has  appealed  upon  this  €xx»- 
sion,  the  power  of  canvassing  his  words. or  actions.     We  acquit 
him  most  readily  of  every  sinister  design  \  we  believe  that  he 
spoke,  unguardedly  and  most  unadvisedly  spoke,  the  honest 
soitiments  of  his  heart;  and,  respecting  sincerely  his  consiss- 
.ency,  and  willing^  to  excuse  his  frankness,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
ceive, without  grief  and  wonder,  his  implied  assertion,  that  what- 
ever  opinion  he  may  once  have  adopted,  he.  never,  while  he  lives, 
can  qualify  or  change*    This,  let  us  remind  the  Duke  of  York, 
.  is  the  profession  notof  a  wise,  but  of  an  unwise  man;  it  betokeib 
no  strength  of  understanding,  but  rather  a  degree  «of  weakness 
bordering  upon  incapacity.     Unless  he  is  absolutely  infaiiible, 
•which  we  doubt  whetiier  even  the  Bishop  who  affirmed  the  King's 
perfection  will  assert  of  an  heir  presumptive,  to  pronounce 
•that  he  never  will  change  bis  opinion  upon  any  p^atsutpect, 
is  the  greatest  folly  imaginable.     If  he  is  a  man,  and  liable  to 
err,  religion,  above  ail  a  religion  founded  on  reason,  and  ap- 
pealing to  reason  alone,  should  teach  him,  that  as  he  may  pcM* 
sibly  be  in  the  wron^i  be  is  bound  to  correct  his  opinion,  the  in- 
stant he  discovers  it  to  be  erroneous.     And  if  he  fancies  that 
greatness  of  mind  is  best  evinced  by  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
•  every  notion  he  may  at  any  time  have  adopted,  we  will  show 
him,  in  every  cell  of  Bethlem  Hospiul,  men  to  the  full  as 
magnanimous  as  himself,  who  would  suffer  martyrdom  rather 
than  give  up  an  iota  of  the  delusions  that  form  part  of  their 
nature.     So  much  for  the  sense  of  this  memorable  declaration ; 
now  for  its  constitutional  propriety.  Supposing  him  deliberately 
4o  reason,  and  still  to  remaiaof  his  pro»cnt  opinioa,  it  seems 
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hebdds  !l  ri^M  never  to  jrteld  it,  let  what  will' betide.  Ha' 
utters  mn  aftserenitlmi,  ander  tbe  sanction  of  an  oath,  that  in 
erery  station  (meaning  plainly  when  he  shall  be  King),  no  power 
on  earth  shall  ever  make  him  act  on  any  other  views  than  those 
he  now  entertains;  that  is,  in  short,  that  if  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  ati  his  counelllors  and  all  his  people  were  to 
present  to  him  the  Emancipation  Bill,  he  would  at  once  refuse 
nis  K^yal  assent,  at  all  hazards  to  himself,  bis  Crown,  and  hii 
kiiYgdom5 ! 

-  Does  he  reflect  that  he  is  if  ever^  only  to  be  the  King 
of  a  free  people? — To  be  the  first  Magistrate  of  a  countiy 
from  which  the  Stuarts  were  driven  because  they  attempted  ta 
govdm  by  violence  and  without  a  Parliament?  But  what  else 
IS  it  than  saying  that  he  is  prepared  for  violence,  and  reckless  of 
it  Rirliament,  if  he  avows  nis  intention  of  following  his  own  in* 
clination,  whatever  Parliament  may  say  ?  Is  there  any  reason 
why  another  king  should  not  have  some  other  prejudice,  and 

tursue  it  in  like  manner?    Nay,  is  there  any  reason  why  be 
hnself  should  not  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  opon  any,  and 
upon  every  other  question  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  policyt 
and  hold  it  as  obstinately,  and  act  upon  it  as  steadily  ?    One 
who  has  so  spoken,  maj^  not,  on  other  sufa^ts,  be  averse  to  tbe 
maxims  of  the  Holy  Allies.    Tbe  questions  of  war  against  li* 
berty  abroad,  and  treaty  with  the  emancipated  colonies  in  Ame* 
tica,  have  doubtless  attracted  hit  Royal  Highness's  regards. 
He  has  certainly  made  up  bis  mind  upon  them ;  and,  consist* 
en^ly  with  what  be  has  now  stated,  be  may  insist,  that  happen 
"What  may,  and  vote  what  tbe  two  Houses  may,  and  addresa  as 
ihe  people  may,  he  will  persist  in  making  war,  together  with 
Ferdinand  in  Europe,  and  refusing  to  make  peace  with  tbe 
free  men  of  tbe  New  World.     Here,  then,  is  a  nne  prospect  of 
quiet  and  prosperous  times,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  make 
his  Royal  Highness  our  King.     Why  James  the  Second  never 
bpenly  spoke  so  much  di^ainst  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  constitution,  for 
Popery,  as  this  Prince  lias  spoken  for  tbe  Protestant  chorch ; 
ana  yet  he  lost  his  crown  for  what  he  did  and  said,  although 
he  was  as  conscientious  and  as  bold  a  man  as  tbe  Duke.  These 
must  no  doubt  have  been  the  feelings  of  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons when  they  shouted  with  one  voice  an  echo  to  the  prayer 
for  tbe  present  King's  long  life,  which  accompanied  the  re^ 
ference  to  his  successor's  extraordinary  speech. 

But  a  praj-er  and  its  echo  are  not  all  that  the  occasion  demands. 
Something  more  is  needful  for  the  salvation  c^the  State.  Can 
mortal  man  imagine  a  more  conclusive  argument  for  speedily 
tarrying  through  theCaiholkqueation^amoreirumpet-tDngued 
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warning  against  the  dangers  of  d^lay^han  thia  frank  deelan* 
tion  of  the  next  King?  In  addition  to  all  the  other  reasons  for 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  Ireland^ — for  deeming  every  day^s  de« 
lay  a  step  to  certain  destruction — we  now  have  notipe — and  it  is 
our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  profit  by  it — that  the  only  chance  of 
carrying  the  question  for  Ireland,  without  involving  ^Ingland  in 
revolution  and  civil  war,  is  the  carrying  it  while  the  reigning 
Monarch  fills  the  throne  which  bis  family  acquired  from  the 
voice  of  a  free  people.  His  Majesty  is  an  ancient  supporter  of  tbo 
rights  of  conscience  generally,  and  esplecialiy  he  is  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.  He  has  no  scruples  like  his  royal  fa- 
ther; he  labours  under  no  delusions  like  his  royal  brother;  ha 
has  voluntarily  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  Hanoverian  peo- 
ple breathing  to  the  utmost  extent  the  pnnciples  of  absolute 
and  universal  toleration.  While  his  life  is  yet  preserved  to 
ns,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  to  promote  the  Catholicl^ 
question,  who  regard  the  peace  of  the  empire  and  the  stability 
of  the  constitution,  at  least  if  they  regard  at  the  same  time  4he 
permanency  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Brunswick,  as 
established  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  |f  any  one  is  still  a  sin^ 
cere  and  unconverted  friend  of  the  penal  code^  if  he  expecta 
from  the  progress  already  made  that  finally  both  houses  of  Par* 
iiament  will  vote  for  its  repeal,  even  he  is  bound  to  hasten  that 
period,  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be  carried  pp  to  the  Thrcme 
while  his  Majesty  fills  it.  Even  if  he  doubts  its  being  soon  car<» 
ried,  and  deems  its  success  an  evil,  still,  unless  he  prefers  the 
penal  code  to  the  permanency  of  the  existing  dynasty  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  whole  empire,  he  is  bound  to  support  its  rcr 

{)eal  at  the  present  moment.  He  only,  in  short,  can  consistent^ 
y  vote  against  it,  who  valnes  the  remaining  laws  against  the 
Catholics  so  highly,  that  he  would  rather  see  a  monarch  bac^ied 
by  an  army,  arrayed  against  a  parliament  backed  by  the  peo« 
pic,  than  give  up  a  letter  of  these  statutes;  and  deems  the  ex- 
clusion of  Roman  Catholics  from  the  constitution  cheaply  puf^ 
chased  by  involving  the  country  in  confusion,  staining  it  with 
blood,  and  exposing  that  constitution  itself  either  to  perish  or 
bo  saved,  by  a  change  of  dynasty  and  bv  civil  war.  If  there  be 
any  man,  now  at  large,  who  really  so  highly  prices  the  penal 
code,  he  may  consistently  and  conscientiously  answer  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Duke  of  York.  All  else  will  take  warning  from  it» 
and  act  accordingly. 

No  such  view  of  the  subject,  unhappily,  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament  when  the  Royal 
Duke's  warning  was  pronounced.  We  desire  to  be  understood 
as  expressing  all  the  vespect  which  it  is  possible  to  feel  upoi^ 
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y/iemttg  the  proceediiifrs  of  their  Lordships  in  this  oemoraUe 
afiiir.  No  persons  cnn  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than  we  do 
of  the  virtue  and  prudence  that  distinguish  this  august  body ; 
bat  it  is  quite  consistent  with  these  sentiments  to  dedare  the 
deep  sorrow  which  we  feel  in  common  with  the  Urge  majority 
of  our  countrymen  at  the  disappointment  which  the  best  uopes 
of  the  nation  received  on  this  remarkable  occasion.  Kor  did 
the  force  of  reason  then  brought  into  operation  materially  lc8>» 
sen  this  disappointment.  Cm  the  contrary,  their  Lordships 
seemed  to  take  the  higher  ground,— -to  pursue  the  more  dig- 
nified course  of  declaring  their  good  pleasure  on  the  credit  of 
their  great  authority,  and  backing  it  by  some  particularly  Himsy 
ai^0)ent8,  as  if  to  let  the  world*  know  that  they  were  far  re- 
menred  above  the  vulgar  necessity  of  accounting  for  their  ac« 
tiona  by  appealing  to  men's  understandings. 

Tlie  debate  was  preceded  by  a  notable  incident.  A  parson 
in  London,  borne  away  by  his  intolerance  and  presuming  spirity 
had  committed  the  scandalous  indecorum  of  addressing  his  con* 
gregation  firom  the  pulpit,  and  exhorting  them  all,  women  as 
wdl  as  men,  to  sign  the  petition,  then  lying  in  the  vestry- 
room,  ag^ainst  the  Catholic  claims.  A  Noble  Lord  justly  ex« 
pressed  his  indignation  at  such  an  outrage ;  when  the  Biithop 
of  London  (Dr  Howley,  so  much  distinguished  in  the  late 
Queen's  case)  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a  panegyrick  upon 
the  reverend  person  who  had  so  grossly  misdemeaned  him- 
ael^  and  professed  to  see  no  ground  for  censoring  him.  Lord 
Spencer,  a  name  alike  dear  to  the  friends  of  learning  and 
of  the  consdtatton,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  church  es* 
taUishment,  rose  to  express  how  much  shocked  he  had  been 
nt  the  shameful  proceedings  of  the  priest,  and  how  much 
more  shocked  at  the  defence  of  it  by  his  Diocesan ;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  his  great  honour  be  it  spoken, 
•o  highly  disapproved  of  both,  that  he  openly  avowed  bis 
reprobation  of  the  clergyman's  condoct,  in  tlie  presence  of 
she  Bishop — ^thns  reading  that  prelate  a  memorable  lesson, 
mmd  showings  that  if  the  diocesan  forgot  his  clerical  duty, 
of  superintending  bis  parson's,  in  the  heat  of  his  polttical  zeal, 
and  the  fervour  ^  his  devotions  to  the  rising  snn,  hia  Metro* 
politan  had  not  forgotten  his  duty  of  correcting  that  diocesan, 
— notwithstanding  his  Grace's  known  approval  of  the  very 
«ame  political  doctrines.  In  troth,  it  was  manifest  to  all  the 
raiionsl  menriiers  of  the  High  Church  party,  that  even  the 
*right  principles  might  suffer  through  the  injodieioos  violence 
joftm  incfiscrioiinatiog  supporter. 

The  cause  of  liberal  opinions  received  upon  this  occasion. 
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not  only  tlie  stble  svppbit  of  iu  old  and  faitlifei  AXiek^  but  the 
«ignAl  advantage  of  a  most  able  speech  from  the  Dake  of  Devoii- 
fthire ;  evincing  clearly  that  his  Grace  inheritSi  with  tlie  Iniuours 
and  princely  possessions  of  *  bis  house,  those  sound  principles, 
which  more  than  either  have  endeared  the  name  of  Cavendish 
to  Englishmen,  and  placed  it  beside  that  of  Russell ;  and  that 
he  is  eminently  distinguished  for  his  talents  as  well  as  for  his 
atation  and  his  worth.     But  we  must  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  failure  of  the  bill,  though  so  ddended,  by  looking  a  little  at 
the  arguments  urged  against  it.     And  here  the  lead  waa  taken 
by  a  new  bishop,  and  a  new  convert  from  liberality  to  intoie« 
ranee.    Dr  Blomfield,  formerly  known  for  his  great  clasucal 
attainments,  and  long  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  religions  lh» 
berty ;  afterwards  tutor  to  the  minister's  near  relations,  then  pro* 
moted  to  a  rich  living  in  London  of  4000/.  a  year,  next  imbued 
with  a  sfncere  love  of  the  Penal  Oode,  and  finally  advaaced  to  the 
See  of  Chester,  worth  as  much  more,  without  giving  npihis  liv^ 
ing.     When  we  say  finally,  it  is  only  with  reference  lo  the 
present  time.    Far  be  it  from  us  to  limit  thus  his  views  of  pre* 
ferment ;  doubtless  he  aspires  to  the  higher  and  richer  poaii 
of  the  hierarchy ;  and  certainly  a  more  indelatigible  prelate 
has  not,  since  the  days  of  Horsley,  appeared  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament.     He  is  no  doubt  a  Lord  of  Airliament,  and  has 
privileges  as  such ;  and  he  may  find  it  easier  to  complain  of  oa 
than  to  answer  for  his  own  conduct;  but  we  cannot  but  regard 
him  as  a  public  man,  eagerly  thrusting  himself  fbiward  upon 
every  occasion  into  the  view  of  the  public,  and  hardly  letting  a 
day  pass  without  some  advertisementof  his  claims  upon  Durhana 
and  London. 

After  *  freely  confessing  the  change  whidi  his  opinions  had 
*  undergone,'  he  asserts  the  cause  to  have  been,  that  he  had 
since  *  reflected  upon  the  innumerable  evils  which  Popery,  if 
not  the  Catholic  religion,  had  inflicted ; ' — and,  because  its  prtti» 
ciples  were  unchangeable,  therefore  he  must  now  bppose-^irat 
Popery — for  that  is  not  in  question — but  the  admission  of  Car 
thoiics  to  the  equal  rights  which  have  raised  him  from  an  bum* 
ble  station  to  be  a  lord-bishop,  with  8,000/.  a  year,  and  the 
privilege  of  venting  his  matter  by  the  hour  in  the  first  a^ 
asmbly  of  the  emphre^  Thus  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
he  never  heard  till  lately  of  Smithfield  fires,  sales  t>f  indulgen- 
des,  monkish  profligacies,  and  papal  tyraMsy.  His  eyes  are  for 
the  first  time  opened  to  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  claims,  by 
being  for  the  first  time  opened  to  the  history  of  what  aU  the 
fifth  form  boys  know  by  heart.    But  why  charge  *  Protestaot 


« biihepi^'  Mm  h^  ^  wiib  iMtiirfs  iQ  mean  and  aordid  as  adf*in- 

<  teraai  ?   What  grouqd  does  ibcir  hiatory  afford  for  diis  inoda 

*  of  uQ worthy  attack?    Was  it  personal  interebt  that  induced 

*  the  seren  bishops  to  redst  the  encroachments  of  an  arbitrary 
^  kintf?   No-*their  mociv.es  aprun£[  from  a  pare  source — it  was 

<  their  honest  and  firm  ambition  ot  proving  themselves  vigilant 

*  aentriets  and  ready  champions  of  the  church  of  which  they 

<  were  'dignitaries — ^an  ambition  which  he  hoped  would  long 

*  pervade  the  minds,  and  influence  the  conduct  of  their  success 
^  aor»,  placed  in  situations  of  similar  trial. '  We  rather  think 
thii>  about  the  boldest  attempt  upon  the  gravity  of  the  reader 
or  hearer  that  was  ever  advenii^red.  So  then  Bishop  Biomfield 
must  be  held  to  be  quite  disinterested  in  his  overdone  devotion 
to  the  ruling  party  at  Court,  and  the  heir  presumptive  of  the 
Crown,  because  the  seven   Bishops  resisted  the  Court,  and 

.  went  to  prison  rather  than  abandon  the  sacred  duty  of  op« 
posing  the  King's  strongest  wishes  1  Let  us  see  him  in  any 
the  most  minute  particular  oppose  the  pleasure  of  the  King, 
or  his  minister  for  the  time  being — his  Majesty  not  being  in  ttie 
mriicle  of  death, — and  we  shall  suffer  him  to  speak  in  the  same 
sentence  of  himself  and  those  very  admirable  fathers  of  the  Enj^ 
lisb  church,  who  underwent  per^ution  and  exposed  themselves 
to  detttrnction  in  defence  of  our  liberties  and  religion.  He  indeed 
.talks  of  being  placed  *  in  a  situation  of  similar  trial  with  the 

*  seven. Bishops  I '  How?  when?  where?  Is  it  because  he  is 
doing  bis  uttermost  to  serve  both  the  court,  the  minister,  and 
the  heir  presumptive,  with  a  forwardness  of  obseauiousness  that 
distinguishes  him  even  on  the  Bench  of  Bishops  r  Is  it  because 
his  past  ^  trials'  have  been  Bishopsgate  Without,  and  Chester, 
and  that  he  expects  the  more  severe  *  trial '  of  London,  or  Wor- 
oeiter,  or  Durham,  to  prove  his  constancy  ?  He  trusts  the  church 
may  never  want  *  vigilant  sentries  and  ready  champions • '  Ho 
fear  whatever  of  that,  as  long  as  the  court  protect  it-^no  fear  of 
men  being  found  to  brave  the  approving  smiles  of  the  reigning 
prince ;  tp  hold  fast  their  revenues,  in  spite  of  the  patronizing 

.  Bods  and  cheers  of  the  Treasury  Bench ;  and  to  seek  the  place 
of  honour  in  turiher  translation,  in  spite  of  the  gracious  favour 
of  the  next  King  !  We  shoiUd  not  wonder  if  it  were  even  possi- 
ble to  get  men  from  *  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  * 
willing  to  perform  some  aa  of  still  niore  magnaoimoiis  self. 
devotion — some  martyr  ready  to  take  the  advanced  posts«— tofly 
with  fervent  zeal  towards  the  northern  frontier,  ana  mAe  bead 
against  the  inroads  of  Presbyterianism^  <  as  vigilant  sentinels ' 
in  Durham* 
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No  denbt  tbh  actiire  and  selMevofed  gentleman  has  been 
amnewhat  unfortunate  in  bis  present  exertions;  and  hisTailwehas 
been  signali2^d  by  sueh  unhappy  scrapes,  as  may  le^d  his  patrons 
to  dispense  with  his  services  in  behalf  of  some  less  bustling  and 
avore  prudent  candidate  for  translation.  The  I'emedy  he  proposed 
for  all  the  ills  of  Ireland  was  about  as  unltickilv  sdected  as  could 
bmre  been  desired  by  his  bitterest  enemy ;  '  iLet  those  who  re* 
cervie  rents  from  the  soil,  reside  there/  says  his  Lordshi|3.  In* 
deed  !  And  what  ought  those  to  do  who  receive  tithes  from  the 
soil,  without  labouring  it?  Does  the  Bishop  of  Chester  divide 
himself  in  twain,  so  that  he  may  both  live  in  Chester  and 
Bishopsgate  ?  What  demon  could  suggest  such  a  topic  to  such 
a  speaker  ?  We  know  not ;  but  he  was  not  a  whit  a  less  wicked 
imp,  who  put  his  Lordship  upon  uttering  the  statement,  since 
ao  signally  refuted,  that  Eh*  Dromgoote's  attack  on  the  Protest- 
ant establishment  had  be^n  echoal  by  the  Catholics,  and  that 
it  spoke  the  sense  of  the  whole  body.  For  it  so  happens^  that 
the  very  morning  after  his  speech  was  delivered,  tne  Catholic 
body  met,  and  UK)ugbt  proper  to  publish  a  formal  disavowal  of 
tbe  attack  I  So  humiliating  an  exposure  of  his  Lord^ip's  inac- 
-curacy,  we  think,  will  silence  him  in  future  upon  this  great 
question ;  and  may  serve  to  remind  him,  how  little  a  readiness 
to  believe  tbe  worst,  and  a  rashness  in  making  charges  for 
which  he  has  no  authority,  and  therefore  has  no  right  to  brings 
atrits  the  character  of  a  Christian  Bishop,'  who  has  taken  upon 
him  the  office  of  overseer  in  a  Church  profeissing  the  religion  of 
timb  and  of  charity. 

Tbe  rheCorick  of  tbe  Duke  of  York,  with  the  new  zeal  against 
.toleration  with  which  his  Royal  Highness's  declaration  seems  to 
have  inspired  tbe  Prime  Minister,  proved  too  powerful  for  the 
unassisted  force  of  human  reason,  in  the  Upper  House ;  and,  in 
apite  of  the  blunders  of  tbe  Bisliop^  the  bill  to  restore  the  Iridi 
people  to  the  Consthution,  and  peace  to  Ireland,  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  forty-«even ;  the  ministers  being  about  equally 
divided,  as  became  them  on-  such  a  question,  and  the  Irish  Vice- 
roy's proxy  being  given  by  an  Opposition  Peer,  in  favour  of 
the  measure  I 

Awful  is  the  responsibility  which  rests  on  those  ministers 
and  that  House  (  We  have  only  be^il  historians  of  their  late 
perilous  acts ;  and  we  devoutly  hope  our  forebodings  may  prove 
imaginary* 
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ITovBBS,  IT  we  mistake  Mt»  has  somewhere  t)bBenre^  tfnrttto 
*-^  ma  who  seriooslj  contempUoestbe  utter  extmctioii  of  ciiril 
Ltbertj,  woold  do  weH  to  begin  his  operations  by  destroying  die 
literary  remains  of  Aotiqai^.  Ai^  tmlyy  for  the  attarmsent  of 
that  great  and  desirable  object^  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  in« 
dispcnsiMe  prdiminaty.  The  tone  of  conscioas  dignttv,  l9ie 
faiextinnkhable  hate  of  Qrrsnny  and  correiponding  attachment 
to  freedom^  the  lore  of  country,  the  love  of  fame,  contempt  of 
deadly  the  fxed  and  rooted  opinion,  so  often  inculcated,  tti^t 
Che  fdne  of  fife  is  not  to  be  estimated  so  much  by  the  comforts 
and  conveniences,  as  by  the  independence  and  dignity  of  our" 
condition,— -eentiments  like  these,  which  bUze  out  in  ahnost: 
every  page  of  these  immortal  works,  form  a  powerful  ei^cite- 
ment  to  manly  and  generous  action.  The  liberal  -and  profuse' 
commendations  bestowed,  in  the  most  pasnonate  stnitm  of  ehi» 
qnence;,  upon  those  who  have  deserveo  wdi  of  mankind,  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  produce  the  same  species  and  degree  of 
tnerit  in  eadi  succeeding  generation  ;  and,  iQce  the  tnarophs  of 
Bdtiades,  whidi  disturb^  as  we  are  told^  the  repose  of^  Tlie^ 
mistocles,  will  not,  even  yet,  allow  the  generous  and  high-minded 
to  deep..  For  whidi  reason,  whilst  die  orators,  historians,  and  poets 
6f  Greece  and  Rome,  {of  the  former  more  particnlarlv),  and  m 
taste  duly  to  mpreciate  their  merits,  shall  remidn,  so  long  may 
We  rest  assureo  that  the  scheme  alluded  to  by  the  PhiloMpher 
of  BflUmesbnry  w31  be  attended  with  veiy  considerable  inter-' 
fnption  and  dnEcul^  to  the  execution*  Tliese  writing  consti^ 
tute^  as  it  were,  a  chain  of  fctrtresses  from  wfaidi  salhei  will  be 
eontinually  made,  ^  to  disturb  and  trouble  the  aspirants  aftei^ 
absolute  power,  and  to  redeem  mankind  from  davery  tafree*' 

We  have  been  led  inlto  this  train  of  reflection  by  the  pemsiil 
(^ihe  pubKcation  prefixed  to  this  article ;  which,  considering 
the  quarter  from  which  it  amieg,  and  tl^  circumstances  oc- 
casioning it,  we  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  noticing,  aa 
Mr  Brougham  hhnsel^^  seems,  thought  it  right  to  lose  no 
time  in  instif^ing  die  propriety  of  the  appointment,  which  pro- 
duced this  discourse,  and  to  which  his  great  fame,  his  splendid 
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tfllen'ts  and  infinitely  diversified  information^  so  justly  entitled 
bim»  The  appearance  of  this  Treatise  we  conceive' to' be  an 
^tellectual  and  physical  phenomenon.  Wh^n  and  how  does  Mr 
j^rougham  contrive  to /continue  or  revive  pursuits  and  studies  of 
^.this  nature?  Cicero^  in  the  shape,  and  under  the  mask  of  apology 
and  exculpation,  assumes  to  himself,  in  his  accustomed  mannei^ 
merit  and  praise  for  seizing  opportunities  to  follow  bis  literal^ 
labours,  during  seasons  devoted  by  others  to  amusements  and 
pleasures.  ^  Quare  quis  tandem  me  reprikendat,  aut  quis  mihi 
^  jure  surcenseatf  si,  quantum  ca^teris  ad  suas  res  obeundaS| 

*  quantum  ad  festos  dies  ludonim  celebrandos,  quantum  ad 
^  alias  voluptates,  et  ad  ipsam  requiem  animi  et  corporis  con« 

*  ceditur  temporis ;  quantum  alii  tribuunt  tempestivis  conviviis^ 
^  quantum  denique  aleas,  quantum  pilas,  tantum  mihi  egomet 

*  ad  hiec  stndia  recolenda  sumpsero?*  •  But  from  which  hour 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  can  Mr  Brougham,  considering  his  un-i 
avoidable  engagements,  contrive  to  pilfer  some  small  fraction 
for  such  purposes  ?  What  part  of  that  time,  which  others  may. 
devote  now  (as  it  seems  they  did  in  the  days  of  Cicero)  to  the 
Tennis  Court,  or  Almack's,  or  Crockford's,  can  Mr  Broughan\ 
appropriate  to  himself?  To  affirm  of  the  same  person  that  he 
is  m  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  all  day  in  the  active  discharge 
of  the  most  laborious  profession  in  the  world,  under  which  the 
stoutest  nerves  and  firmest  constitutions  are  found  to  fail,  and 
afterwards  in  the  House  of  Commons  all  night,  a  first-rate  de- 
bater on  every  subject  proposed ; — that  he  is  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  often — in  the  House  of  Lords  as  often — before  the 
Privy  Council  whenever  it  meets — a  constant  attendant  at  pub^ 
lie  meetings — in  society  frequently,  and  yet  finds  time  for  the 
cultivation  of  literature  and  science,  for  general  and  most  ex« 
cursive  reading  and  frequent  composition,  sounds  like  mon^ 
strous  and  shocking  exaggeration,  or  fabulous  invention,  when 
compared  with  the  every  day  and  average  performances  of  or-r 
dinary  exertion.  And  vet  is  this  apparently  imaginary  picture 
but  a  faithful  description  of  the  manifold  occupations  of  this 
wonderful  man.  Accordingly,  as  an  illustration  of  our  remarks, 
in  his  usual  course,  and  by  no  means  as  an  exception  to  it^ 
yf^  find  that  this  inaugural  lecture  was  actually  composed  dur- 
ing the  exigency  and  pressure  of  the  very  busiest  part  of  the 
most  busv  circuit  in  the  kingdom. 

,  The  plan,  we  believe,  was  new;  addresses  to  the  learned  body 
of  which  Mr  Broujgham  is  now  the  hiad,  having,  on  all  former 
occasions,  been  delivered  extempore.    This  deviation,  however, 
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trom  Q^  usual  course,' and  (be  composition  of  a  written  speecb^ 
•we  consider  to  ha^e  been  extremely  well  judged^  as  convey^ 
ing  at  once  a. delicate  compliment  to  his  audience,  and  adding 
the  weight  of  his  example  to  a  precept  of  great  importance, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  noti«e«  The  subject  chosen,  si^is 
18  hapjr^  and  appropriate  in  the  extreme.  Upon  no  topic  jipf 
.greater  consequence  could  he  possibly  have  addressed  the 
University ;  and  upon  none  could  suggestions  have  come  from 
him  with  so  great  effect,  as  upon  that  art,  in  which  Mr 
Brouffham  himself  has,  by  universal  assent,  made  so  great  a 
proficiency. 

.  Mr  Brougham  begins  naturally  by  an  appeal  to  the  younger 
part  of  his  audience,  upon  whom,  in  truth,  the  effect  produ(^ed 
was  likely  to  be  greatest,  reminding  them  of  the  inestimable 
jalue  of  diat  precious  portion  of  life,  and  of  the  direction  ne^ 
cessarily  given,  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  it,  to  their  future  cha-^ 
racter  and  fortune.  This  subject,  indeed,  lik^  all  others  of 
primary  and  vital  importance,  has  been  treated  too  oflen  to  ad« 
mit  of  ihuch  novelty ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — ex« 
hortation  upon  exhortation — ^precept  upon  precept  ('  till  their 

*  ears  are  so  stunned,  that,  it  possible,  they  can  hear  nothing 

•  else,  *  •)  that  every  hour  they  snatch  from  amusement,  or 
wrest  from  pleasure,  will  become  the  source,  if  not  of  glory, 
as  in  the  case  of  their  Rector,  at  least  of  ornament  to  their 
maturer  years,  and  of  elegant  enjoyment  and  harmless  pleasure 
at  that  more  advanced  period,  when  ambition  shall  have  long 
forsaken  them.  They  were  moved  (we  will  hope)  by  the  foi« 
lowing  earnest  and  affectionate  passage.  [ 

*  It  is  not  the  less  true,  because  it  has  been  oflentiroes  said,  that 
the  period  of  youth  is  by  far  the  best  fitted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  and  the  retirement  of  a  college  almost  exclusively  adapted 
to  much  study.  At  your  enviable  age,  every  thing  has  the  lively  in- 
terest of  novelty  and  freshness ;  attention  is  perpetually  sharpened 
by  curiosity,  and  the  memory  is  tenacious  of  the  deep  impressions  ic 
thus  receives,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  afker  life ;  while  the  distracting 
cares  of  the  world,  or  its  beguiling  pleasures,  cross  not  the  threshold 
of  these  calm  retreats ;  its  distant  noise  and  bustie  are  faintly  heard,* 
midcing  the  sbdter  you  enjoy  more  grateful ;  and  the  struggles  of 
anxious  mortals  embarked  upon  that  troublous  sea,  are  viewed  from 
an  eminence,  the  security  of  which  is  rendered  more  sweet  by  tha 
prospect  of  the  scene  below.  Yet^a  little  while,  and  you  too  will  b^ 
# ^ 

*  Quare,  quanquam  a  Cratippo  nostro,  princtpe  hujus  memoriae 
pUlosophorum  hsc  te  assidud  audire  atque  accipere  confido ;  tamen 
eonducere  arbitror  talibm  ^vres  tuat  veoibut  oircumsonttre,  nee  eas, 
n  fieri  potsitf  qmdquam  diud  audire^^Cicero  to  kU  SoH'-^Offlceif 
BookU.  Q2 
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plung»d  wto  th^m  wntti  df  bkfrneii  I—md  wfli  ott  «n  ty  of  T<gfttt» 
ai  notr  I  do,  upon  the  peacefttl  regions  you  luive  qotUOd  for  eror. 
Sooh  if  your  lot  a*  niomtmtof  focielj  c  But  ic  will  be  your  own  fmult 
If  you  look  huk  oo  ihi»  plooo  with  reptntMoo  or  with  abaoiot  and 
be  well  asiiired  that*  wJutterer  tin^e-^y,  erery  hour— *yoa  squaidir 
b^re  on  unprofitable  idling,  will  then  riie  np  against  you,  and  bo 
paid  for  by  years  of  bitter  but  onvailii^  regrets*  Study  then,  I  be- 
seech youy  so  to  store  your  minds  with  the  exquisite  lenmbgof 
former  Kgesy  that  you  may  always  possess  within  yourselves  sources 
of  rational  and  refined  enjoyment,  which  will  enable  you  to  set  at 
nought  the  grosser  pleasures  of  sense,  whereof  other  men  are  slaves ; 
and  so  imbue  yourselves  wit!^  the  sound  philosophy  of  later  days, 
forming  voursefves  to  the  virtuous  habits  which  are  its  legitimate  off- 
spring, mat  vou  may  walk  unhurt  through  the  trials  which  await  you, 
and  mav  look  down  upon  the  ignorance  and  error  that  surround  you, 
not  wiih  lofty  and  supercilious  contempt,  as  the  sages  of  old  times; 
but  with  the  vehement  desire  of  enlightening  those  who  wande^  in 
darkness,  and  who  are  by  so  much  the  more  endeared  to  us  by  how 
much  tbey  want  our  assistance. '  * 

Mr  Brougham  then  proceeds  (we  do  not  afiSsct  to  take  the 
topics  in  their  precise  <MYier)  to  tbe  c<msideration  of  a  part  cf 
bis  subject,  which,  restricted  as  be  was  unatoidably  within 
narrow  limits,  we  are  eKtren^ly  gbd  he  did  not  pasft  overx 
We  allude  to  the  importanoe  and  necessity  of  attending  to 
vriitm  camposilion,  with  a  view  to  attaining  even  a  modmite 
share  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  which  he  Was  treating.  ^  I 
'  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  (says  Mr  Brougham  *)i  admit- 
^  ting'  of  no  exception,  that  a  man  will  speak  well  in  proportion 
^  as  he  has  written  much ;  and  that  with  eqwal  talenta,  ke  will  be 

*  the  finest  extempore  speaker,  when  no  time  for  preparing  is 
^  allowed,  who  has  prepared  bifenself  the  most  aeduiously  whete 
<  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ddivering  a  premeditated  spe^ech; 

*  All  the  exceptions,  I  have  ever  heard  cited  to  this  principle; 
^  are  apparent  ones  only,'  &c.  And  we  deem  this  to  have  heeA 
the  more  useful  and  even  necessary,  because  there  is  a  most 
mistaken  and  mjurious  notion  not  unusual,  that  ikcility  is  tbe  first 
#bject  to  be  attained,— quantity,  no  matter  what  quality,— and 
that  he  is  no  mean  proficient,  who  can,  in  a  given  period  of 
time,  utter  a  certain  number  of  words  without  stammering  or 
hesitation,  as  the  poet,  whom  Horace  notices  not  to  commend, 
took  credit  to  himself  for  writing  a  hundred  verses  whtkt  he  stood 
on  one  leg.  Now,  so  far  are  we  from  considering  such  a  habit; 
cur  practice,  or  trick  (whatever  it  is),  any  gain  or  advance,  that 
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itis  fai  mur  opinion^  with  .reference  to  mj  tbing  like  hkbto  a(- 
ttunnifflits>  a  p<)eitive  defiscl,  -«a  step  the  wrong  way^    He  will 
aeyer  trfare.  at  excellences  whojs  too  aoon  aatiified  wdth  lHlii«» 
ael£    If  not  a  certain  proo^  k  is,  >we  ore  siira^  a  -firarpromitfe 
ef  cminenoe  and .  diBlioctk>%  whcB  a  nen  tfakika  inode^tiy 
and  diffidendy  of  Imnad^  and  le  anuonaratber  for  improt^ 
aMM  and   araaititioti'  than  content  with   the  progreM  al- 
renriv  made.    The  standard  of  merit  afaonld  be  phK:«d  big^, 
at  there  is  pretty  sore  to    be  some  falling    on^  wbererer 
that  imaginary  standard  may  be  fixed ;  bnt  so  far  will  those, 
whd  have  not  submitted  to  the  reflecticmi  the  arrangettient  ahd 
the  pc^h  of  composition,  (the  Unkt  labotf  the  *  laborious  days^* 
and  '  midnijght  lamp  *  which  have  formed  the  great  tnaatersi  m 
erery  art,  ofall  timm,)  be  from  settbff  their  standard  of  entel- 
lenee  at  a  due  elevation,  or  of  approaching  perfection,  that  they 
will  not  be  able  tdcomprdiend  what  it  is.   What  if  Addison,  by 
Ji  single  constitutional  infirmity,  was  incapacitatedfrom  acquiring, 
oven  in  a  moderate  degree,  tM  talent  of  elocution  ?  Would  ii  be 
fcnsonable  to  infitr,  that,  if  he  could  have  overcome  his  terrofSy 
aome.  portion,  at  least,  of  that  grace  and  ease  and  elegance  ao 
ahmdant  in  bis  compositions,  would  not  have  found  their  way 
into  his  speeches  2  For  our  own  part,  we  must  think  that,  upon 
anlgects  of  a  mild  and  temperate  nature,  of  no  particoUr  e»* 
dtement  or  elevation  (such,  for  instance^  as  befitted  Mr  Wil- 
berforce  pecnliariy,)  he   would  have   been    ^  orator  panim 
^  vehemens,  didcis  tamen,'  *  and  that,  on  sach  occasions^  ^  the 
*  neat  and  mild  discourse' of  that  accomplished  gentleman  wonld 
have  procured  for  him  a  willing  audience,  f    JoJmaoBv  iC  is 
plain,  must,  originally  have  taken  sufficient  pains,*-^pains  enongh 
(aa  wo  have  obMrved  on  more  than  one  occasion)^  to  spoil  biitH 
self  from  an  over  anxiety  to  avoid  a  common^  and  as  he  most 
erroneonsly.  thooght,  iMonfote,  a  vnlgar  mode  of  enpressigo. 
For  tUa  reason  be  had  recourse  to  an  *oiUqfike  wsy  iMrle^' 
^ftUhm^ftrnm  ^f^  as  Dionysios  calls  it,  upon  the  demerits  c^  whkh 
k  is  not  necessary  again  to  make  any  observation  i  But,  nevet*. 
tholes^  thk  very  habit  of  coo^xMitioii,  thongh  fiml^^  gave  to 
haaextempore  speeches,  or  conversations,  as  reported  by  Mr 
BosweU,  great  power  siod  vigour.  *   It  seems,  indeed^  as  if  on 
tho  sudden,  he  had  not  time  enough  to  mar  what  he  had  to 
aayi,  and  that,  from  necessity  he  was  compeUed  to  dropsooseof 

*  Cic  de  officiis. 

t'FacIt  sibi  aodientiam  diserti  senis,  compta  et  mkis  oratio. 
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'hii  babttoal  iictB ;  and^  aiseordinglyv  if  there  had  been  no  im'^ 
pediment  from  the^  hogene&% -*  or  *  bearishnett,'  which,  it  seeaM^ 
-shocked  Mrs  Boswell,  it  ia  little  to  be  doubted  but  that  he  woqU 
'have  been  a  debater  of  no  ordinary  criibre. 

How  many  of  those  orations  of  anti^ity,  which  hafve  oome 

'  down  to  us,  were  actually  written^  we  nave  formerly  noticed^ 

and  our  readers  are,  douivtless,  aware.  Of  the  frequency  of  this 

practice  of  retouchinj:^,  or,  in  plain  terms,  writing  over  again 

speeches  delivered  before,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  this  dfw 

cumstance,  that  Cicero  makes  Cato  enumerate  this  as  amongst 

the  leading  occupations  and  recreations  of  his  old  age.     ^  I  am 

'^  now  polishing  up  (says  the  aged  philosopher)  to  the  utter- 

*  most,  the  speeches  which  I  have  delivered  in  causes  of'  great 

^  interest/— ^causarum  illustrium,qua8cunquedefendinancqnam 

'^  maxime  conjlcio  orationes/ — The  labours  of  Isocrates  are  pr(>- . 

verbial.     We  really  feel  at  a  loss  to  discov^  what  he  could 

*have  been  about,  during  the  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  it, 

when  we  look  at  his  famous  Panegyric;  but  we  must  think 

•that,  when  a  person  of  such  extrdordinary  proficiency  and  prac> 

tice  in  writing  and  speaking  is  found  to  have  bestowed  such 

uncommon  pains  and  labour,  it  may  fairly  create  some  diflSdence 

in  those  who  are  too  much  disposed  to  calculate  upon  facility 

and  fluency.     Nor  was  this  care  employed  after  the  delivery  ii 

•the  speech  merely.     Pericles,  we  learn, — Perides,  of  whose 

astonisl^ing  powers  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  convey  an  a^ 

'dequate  idea  by  affirming  of  him,  that  he  thundered,  and  lights 

ened,  and  shook  all  Greece, — ^a  man  of  business,  too^  (as  Mr 

Hume  iustly  observes  of  him,  if  there  ever  was  one),  prepared 

^himselt  by  written  composition,  and  first  introduced  the.prao- 

'tice-*ircrf«  V{«irr»r  A«y«f  p  i^nmm^im  fun,  xmt  wf%  mnm  9)^imfyB^0f.  ^ 

And  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  done  at  Athens,  where 
the  people  were,  according  to  Demosthenes,  the  readiest,  the 

Slickest,  and  the  most  expert  at  extempore  composition.  We 
all  conclude  these  few  and  hasty  remarks,  in  furtherance  of 
-Mr  Brougham's  suggestion  and  recommendation,  with  the  in- 
genious observation  of  Mr  Hume.    It  by  no  means  follows, 

*  Cicero  under  this  term»  '  vastus/  seems  to  imply  every  species 
*of  awkwardness.  Probably  he  had  seen,  in  public»  some  of  thait 
^IHng,  aod  rolling  and  snorting,  depicted  in  the  Chronicles  of  Bo^ 
well.  By  the  way,  the  Lady  alluded  to  seems  to  have  caught  John* 
son's  manner  very  successfully,  when,  in  noticing  his  ascendqpcy 
over  her  husband,  she  observed,  that  she  had  known  bears  lad  by 
men,  but  it  was  the  first  time  she  ever  heard  of  a  man  bebg  lea  l^ 
abearl 
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Ibfit  ft  person  of  experiHice  and  study,  if  prepared  with  regu- 
lar and  set  passages  (Lord  Erskinei  we  believe,  had  written 
down,  word  foreword,  the  passage  about  the  8avage  and  his 
bundle  of  sticks,  in  his  speech  on  Siookdale's  trial),  is,  when 
those  passages  are  ended,  like  a  swimmer  who  goes  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  Tery  moment  he  loses  his  corks^^Nabii  sine  cortke  / 
^«The  mind,  having  acquired  a  certain  excitement  and  eieva** 
tion,  and  received  an  impetus  (torn  the  tone  and  qualitv  of  the 
matured  aAd  premeditated  composition,  perseveres  in  the  same 
course,  and  retains  that  impetus  after  the  impelling  cause  shall 
have  died  away.  i 

In  the  shape  of  hints  and  recommendations  to  the  students,'  wa 
find  the  following  judicious  and  practical  remarks. 

'  Aftor  fonnmg  aiki  chastening  the  taste,  by  a  diligent  study  of 
tiiose  perfect  modeU,  it  u  necessary  to  acquire  correct  habits  of  com- 
position in  our  own  language,  first  by  studving  the  best  writers,  and 
next  by  translating  copuNisly  into  it  firom  the  Qreek.  This  is  by  far 
the  best  exercise  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  for  at  piice  attainipg  |i 
pure  English  diction,  and  avoiding  the  tameness  and  regularity  of 
inodem  composition*  But  th^  English  writers  whp  really  unlock 
the  rich  sources  of  the  language,  are  those  wl^o  flourished  from  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  to  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ;  who  used  a 
good  Saxon  dialect  with  ease,  but  correctness  and  perspicuity,-^ 
learned  in  the  ancient  classics,  but  only  enriching  their  mother 
tongue  where  the  Attic  could  supply  its  defect8,-p-npt  overlaying  it 
with  a  profuse  pedantic  coinage  of  foreign  words, — well  practised 
hi  the  old  rules  of  composition,  or  rather  collocation  ('ritha^ii)^  which 
uoite  natural  ease*  and  variety  with  absolute  harmony,  and  give  the 
aathor^s  Msas  to  develope  themselves  with  the  more  truth  and  sim« 
pidty  when  doched  m  the  more  ample  folds  of  inversion,  or  nm 
lri#a  the  exuberant  to  the  diiptical,  without  ever  beiog  either  re* 
dmidantorobacnre>  Those  great  wits  had  no  foreknowledge  of  such 
ihnaa  as  snooeeded  their  brilliant  age,  when  styles  should  arise,  and 
6r  a  swnn  |«eraii  oier  both  purity,  and  nature,  and  antique  re- 
coUections  aow  meretriciously  ornamented,  more  than  half  French 
la  the  phraae,  and  to  mere  figures  fentastically  sacrificing  the  sense 
—now  heavily  and  r^ularly  fashioned  as  if  by  the  plumb  and  rule^ 
and  by  the  cje  rather  than  the  ear,  with  a  needless  profusion  of  an« 
pent  words  and  ^xions,  to  displace  thoae  of  our  own  8azon»  in« 
stead  of  temperately  supplying  its  defects*  Least  pf  all  could  those 
lights  of  English  eloquence  have  imagined,  that  men  should  apnear 
amongst  us  professing  to  teach  composition,  and  ignorant  or  the 
whole  of  its  rules,  and  incapable  of  relishing  the  beauties,  ofp  In* 
ileed,  apprriiending  the  very  genius  of  the  hmguagef  f  hould  treat 
Ha  pecodsar  terms  Sf  exprMon  and  llexion  as  so  many  faiaocitraekf , 
apu  pi<pcoBc  mor  puptia  wi  coiTc^pwg  me  i— nj  "gwyww  <w  nmmfi/nQfQg 
and  training  down  to  the  Bsechanical  rhythm  of  Jonnsoa  tha  lit  aly 
and  ininwtahlf  inaamrri^  Boltngbroke.  * 
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.  Thetdn^lwiigg  diifirviikpi  «pi>  tfaa  rtiiiiictinn-af  Addiwft 
by  ci  JMdy  eelabiSiad  pyoocher  md  Prafimor  oC  cmr^cprft  craM 
|rji»  wtU,  we^fiMTf  !•  our  Soulhevn  iieigbboiiv%  atevif  id  mmiof 
fesp«ct%  too  well  fiMoidecL  It  i%  at  ihii  ame  jjirn^  but  jnttirt 
ft»  ohMTOi  tbat,  annvidMtfMiUpg  the  miofnical  comrsA oCke* 
(Uiriagwlikdi  W  W  €1kmc»  la  pHCftoe  iifQQ  the  adow^  a«d  pet 
ptdtff  EIi^^^  wriMr  o«ff  .otitic  do€%.  ii^  tlie  imIhi  jostly  <sU» 
OMM-bis  dwtingpMslMd  b(Nnitie8  imd  ex/oetlcncttk 
•  FrcNR  die  c|Qottttioa  just  loade^  Jt  will  appear]»  as,  indeedf 
iron  tbe  oalare  of  the  ditcouri^  nmt  baye  oeen  anlicipatedi 
that  Mr  Brougham  baa  not  omitted  to  bring  before  bis  aadieae^ 
aboie  ^  Aodda, '  wbkh faeeenaidera to bein^qt^wevtbyef their 
attention  and.studv.  Nor^  we  preaumei  wil(  our  veedera be  loe^ 
toriadd^' when:  tb^y  bear  im  mioo  the  leoe  ef  enatm'  whi^  Mr 
Beesidiam  himattf  aaaM»e%  that  hie  i^refeience  am  attachiMlt 
ie  la  toe  GreekB^  Midy  eaMmgat  Ike  Gfeeka^  te  the  moat  ciear 
Mtie  of  them  alV-'-tor  hin^  who^  aceocding  ¥i  Loogiaoat  had 
fat  hie  pecttHar  pfopertiea  (apeoiatty  wacdMed  to  &m  hf  the 
Immediate  diapenaaCion  ef  aome  diviniur)  imrivalted  and  ^  tm«pr 
^  prottcAaUe*  vigoor  a!nd  power,  i4r  itrmnf  mt^^m  imitnm  nh 
pMM^^y— Demoamenea;  After  the  many  pa^  we  have  de^ 
voted  to  thiB  aebject,  on  more  tban  one  occaaion,  it  ia  not  out 
intention  to  revert  to  it«  Mr  Broo^am^  alao,  firom  necesaitj^ 
pottld  do  no  more  than  give  hia  opmion  and  recommendation, 
and  jingle  out  aome  leading  pomta.  In  thia  aetection,  he 
kiatly  c£aervea,  aa  »  diatioguishing  feature  and  exoeDence 
la  the  Athenian  orator,  (Mr  Brougham,  by  no  meana, 
pwriooks  or  exdudea  j&cfainea,  of  whom  he  aeema  to  entertaia 
a  leiy  high  opinion )-«-that  he  reaaona  and  deelaimai  dedaioM 
iand^caaona  alLat  once^  without  hAving  comparlBMBita  of  ore^r 
ment,  compartflaanla  of  argunienti  and  compartmeota  ef  deobir 
loation  perfiwtfy  diatnct  and  aeparate  from  eadi  other*.  ¥e« 
ore  never  required,  aa  if  by  a  doe  and  I'^ffnhur  notice  (whidi  h 
eometimea  almoat  Uleralfy  the  caae  with  CSo^ro)  toalop.  *  Mow 
yoar  reaaon  ahall  be  convinced  ;--«ow  I  aoa  going  to  i'etiae3re«e 
paasiona  ;-*>and now  you  ahall  aee  how  I  can  anmae  yoor  fknqr  f*^ 
now  for  declamation; — now  for  pathoa;«-And  now  ibr  the  sob* 
ject  again :  Bat  the  oratory  ia  miiped  np  with  the  body  and  aobr 
atance  of  the  speech,  JTormm^  an  integral  part  of  ir^  and  aeema, 
^Iwaya  without  exception,  to  b^  subservient  and  ancillary  to  the 
purpose  of  persuasion  and  conviction.  This  observation  ia  aq 
absolutely  true,  that  we  do  not  believe  a  aingle  instance  to  the 
pootrary  can  be  produced  firom  the  whole  compasa  of  the  ori^ 
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IMS  of  S^BMfllbdnotb  'JLbA  '  ywt  tb^  taMMt  critics^  IiMiijriiiM 
mmi  hamginuB,  wem  dmwjm  tr— ring  of  tbeHMriiof  th^oonfioii* 
timm  {ommj  io  covtidbrad)^  and  poiiiiiiig  oiitiU  peoiliar  mimm 

-  Mr  Broogiiam  than  toocfaeft  fipon  aaothtr  pobl  o^ 
ftC  nicQty  AM  ddicacy  in  aUcooipositkMH—- cbe  proper  KmjlSy*** 
lbs  cm^r"  /ura  bc^oid  whidk  k  is  wrong  to  |^  or  the  ktnaminff 
frhere  to  alopw  The  wane  of  thk  kaoinedge  be  seeoM  to  ceneu 
der  the  hmttiwy  tin  of  the  peeseac  day;  and  against  drat  he 
the  rising  ^nth  with  h^mmiBg  discinctneta  and  ean»si» 
Ifegms^in  the  way  of  eaaaA|Nts  to  hia  Thesis,  sQBieapi' 
propriatn  ias^meea  fironi  DeaMiditnas^  <wbiefat  undo«(bisdlj% 
Mig^  be  sweUcd  almoal  toany  aasonnt)  of  niooh  beti^  eflfecled  in 
a  smaU  spacs^  and  of  bis  nnifbrm  tendency  to  pass'ont  wfaes 
onae  a  bold  or  bappgr  stroke  has  :been  made^  to  bis  argnmens 
and  inference^  withoni  endangering  the  eflbet  by  additions,  or 
siyaued  embellishaiait%  at  incnrring  the  haaard  <  of  tearing 
ibe  m\jf^t  lo  tnttnrs  and  veiy  raga.'  He  then  oetioes,  by 
way  of  contrasti  •  pacsoge  of  great  and  jast  oeiebriqr  intlie 
speech  on  the  paymmt  df  the  Nabob  of  Arcot^s  debts,  .which 
Mr  Broilghsttn  cuises  as  the  higbest  of  all  Mr  Buriie^a  composi- 
tion%  and  which,  tflg^lhar  with  that  an  Mr  Fooc^a  India  Bili^ 
respeeiing  misgovanwaeni  in  that  quarter  (on  hk  attention  to 
wbicb^  Mr  Biirke  infoons  os^  that  be  fdnmed  bknseif  tike  most) 
do  coittaia  greater  powera  of  indignant  irony,  sareasn,  and  in- 
vective^ tii^  are  to  befiMbd  elsewbere.  The  passage  is  the 
dascrintion  of  Hydar  AU's  invasion  ct  the  Camatic,as  to  whicb» 
ihongk  Mr  Brougham  considers  it  evexlaboiived  and  overdone^ 
and  thai  so  the  ^actis  weakened,  yet  we  cannot  sapfiesa  thai 
ba  means  to  describe  it  in  any  other  lighi  4ban  as  abonnding 
with  the  biffbast  prootsof  amKant  andviganma  iaiaginalinn> 
acoompaniea  with  grast  richnesa  and  captonsnsss  of  expres Am. 
Mr  Brougham,  however,  thinks  tina  if  Mr  Borke  had  pursued 
his  original  image  (onqoestionably  a  vary  fine  one,  add,  aa  un* 
qnesuonably,  we  presume,  taken  from  Livy,*  aa  Mr  BroudiaiB 
suggests)  of  a  bUck  cloud  hanging  on  the  mountmn,  throng  tb# 
process  of  its  burstings  and  had  confined  Ininself  more  specifi* 
aally  to  that  process,  and  had  selected  panicolarsef  the  strongest 
and  Bsost  appropriate  kind^  illustrative  of  ii,  the  passage  would 
have  been  better,  and  the  eficct  greater.  He  partscularfyobfecta 
pad  in  that  part  of  the  obfeocion  there  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
weighty  tbalf  after  the  nataral  efSsct  of  the  bursting  haid  been 

;  .  .  *  . 

*  — tandem  earn  nnbenii  fpm  sedere  in  Jugis  nioqtiiim  solita  est, 
fHDi /iractfU  imbrem  4«disse.    |iiv.  IS^«  IBS, 
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inscribed  by  *  die  Hona'  (tfae  fyfocelU)  that  followed^  whuAi  w 
gtftas  with  great  power,  the  passage  dwindlea  into  *  the  ^pam*-: 
plkig  o£bonet^ '  &c  which  falls  greatly  short  of  the  first  gme^ 
ral  and  sweeping  idea  of  desolation,  and  is,  moreover,  not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  bursting  of  the  cloud — the  original 
and  prevailing  metaphor.  Now,  it  does  so  happen  that  ther 
treatment  of  nearly  the  same  subject  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Demosthenes,  whose  abstemiousness,  or  discretion,  mr  tact  (call 
it  what  you  please)  to  finish  at  the  very  point  of  efiect,  Mr 
Brougham  has  deservedly  praised,  and  hela  up  as  a  model  for 
studious  and  unreserved  imitation.  Our  readers  will,  of  course, 
understand  that  we  are  alluding  to  the  description  given  of  the 
dreadful  sufferings  of  the  Phocians,  and  of  the  utter  destruction 
of  their  counpry,  by  the  oonmptioa  of  .^Ischines,  whom  •  he 
charged  with  being  bribed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
them  up  to  the  remorseless  ciruelQr  and  revenge  of  their  bitter- 
est and  most  inveterate  enemies*  It*  is  certainly  curious  ta  ob- 
serve how  the  two  Orators  have  acquitted  themselves.  The 
following  is  the  passage  in  Demosthenes, — and  our  most  imper« 
feet  attempt  at  translation. 

^•^fts^m  xirm  trrit  i^Nt,  mkkk  miu^  m,  rm  t^ytn  &  niw^iitc^m*     ^m^m 
}yifta  *^jk(U9  rm  »  ixuum^ .  yimtm  H  Mtkt  wmM^m  ixlym  tUU  w^wfiinmt  «»- 

in^i   ifun  vin^  m^M^mit^ftS^  w^tft^ahwf^  ifuff  'iyttyt  tmtim  wiftwm^     Tvm 

&  yMfcuf  dir^«i  iri^i  tm  v*  v  ptmtm  •Aii^^  Anlm  ?  '£yv  fnt  yi^  ^fuu^  mm 
wmtm>ait90;nmi  tiuttvi  TiSff  Uptm  xHl'^i  Mid»^«fe  StwAeM  ft^i^r.     flit  y^ 

dinr  nili$irtif  m^}  iftm  4^'  di^MMv^,   rwrmn  rSf  imfnm  rtrvxiivafm  )rA 

Tit  999  •  r4urm  mnt ;  Tk  #  T2vr«i  ^tPmUwUf  |  Otw  Ivrt ; '  * 
'  *  Id  what  manner  the  wretched  Phociaos  were  destroyed,  we  nay 
learn,  not  from  the  decrees  which  have  been  read  oalyy  but  fromthe 
acts  which  were  done. — A  dismal  and  pitiable  spectacle,  O  men  of 
Athens !  For  it,  of  necessity,  fell  to  our  lot,  as  we  were  joomeyiog 
to  Delphi,  to  see  the  whole, — houses  rased  from  their  foundationsp 
fortifications  leyell^d,  a  country  destitute  of  people  in  the  prime  of 
U^^  a  fe^  dwindled  old  women,  aivi  stooted  cbiijdren»  and  miserable 
aged  men.    In  a  word|  no  man  can,  by  description,  reach  the  mise- 
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net  BOiw  exiafing  tliere.«-r And  y#i  that  thk  veiy  peopk  herttofor* 
pMQouDcedy  against  the  ThebaDS,  th^ir  vote  for  us  upon  the  quastuNi 
propoaed  respecting  our  enslavementt  is  what  I  am  constantly  hear* 
ing  from  you  all.  What  vote  then^  O  men  of  Athens,  or  opinion  do 
you  think  your  ancestors,  if  they  were  brought  back  to  life,  would 
pronounce  upon  the  authors  of  the  ruin  of  the  Phocians  ?'  Why,  in 
my  opinion,  they  would  consider  thero&elves  guiltless  if  they  stoned 
them  to  death  with  their  own  hands.  For  is  it  not  base,  or  rather 
something  beyond  all  baseness,  that  those,  who  then  preserved  us', 
and  gave  the  saving  rote  on  our  behalf,  should  receive  treatment  the 
very  reverse  by  means  of  these  men,  and  should  be  overlooked  amidst 
such  sufferings  as  none  of  the  Greeks  have  ever  endured?  Who 
then  was  the  cause  of  this  ?— Who,  by  his  impostures,  led  to  it  ?— * 
Who  but  .^chines  ? ' 

This  is,  in  all  its  parts,  literally  an  illustration  of  the  remarks 
of  Mr  Broogbam,  and  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  find  a 
more  appropriate  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Demos« 
thenea  employs  his  oratory  and  his  topics. — His  working  up 
a  strong  condensed  passage  and  then  leaving  it,— -his  turning  to 
another  bold  view  of  the  subject  connectea  with  it,  and  then, 
without  loss  of  time,  making  an  application  of  the  whole  to  bii 
principal  object,  are  here  observable  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
The  conduct  of  the  two  orators  is  different  enough ; — whidh  is 
to  be  deemed  the  best,  must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  taste  of 
onr  readers:  Mr  Brougham,  we  need  not  say,  would  give  hit 
Tote  for  antiquity.  Something,  however,  having  been  said  of 
the  management  of  the  topic  by  Mr  Burke  in  his  famous  paa« 
'8i^;e,  we  studl,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  drawing  attention,  with 
K>me  particularity,  to  the  extract  from  Demosthenes,  which 
tboogh  well  known  undoubtedly,  has  not,  so  far  aa  we  irememberi 
Wen  dwelt  upon  as  cme  of  bis  brightest  spots.  The  object  of 
tbe  speecb,  of  course,  waa  to  produce  the  conviction  of  JEscbiDea 
any  bow,  per  fas  H  ndai^  by  passion,  or  reason,  by  any  possible 
matter  bdooging  to  the  cause  or  not.  For  upon  this  the  antienta 
were  Jiot  aovpuloas,  and  bad  none  of  oar  salutary  reatrictioa% 
—these  celebrated  antagoniata  (.Machines  and  Demoathenes,  aa 
waa  tbe  case  with  Gcero  too)  bringing  forward  against  each 
other  npoB  any,  no  matter  what  charge^  private  aoandsi,-* 
the  treatment  of  a  wife  or  dau^ter,  for  instance^-— an  assault 
connnitted  ten  years  before, — the  mean  occupation  of  a  father^ 
or  tbe  levity  of  a  motber'a  conduct,— taking  too  much  wine,  or 
loo  Jittle,*Hdl  was  thrown  into  tbeacale  upon  tfaechance  of  sidd« 
ing  to  the  weight  against  the  accused.  In  the  present  instance^ 
Demosthenes  thought  it  would  be  of  advantage  (and  so,  no 
idoubt»  it  waa  likely  to  be),  to  give  a  firightlial  picture  of  tbe  ruin 
of  the  Fhociana^  and  by  that  laeaofi  to  incfeaie  tbe  t%M»if)ii$i^ 
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BtKMi  of  the  Athenians  agninst  ^^chines.  With  tbk  view,  witb« 
out  preface,  he  abruptly  places  bit  hearers,  as  it  ware,  upon  tht 
spot,  and  in  the  very  scene  of  mtsery,  by  a  few  expressions 
of  peculiar  boldness  and  elevation.  Kothtnc^  we  think,  can  be 
imaged,  even  in  the  Greek,  more  powerfolly  attractive,  add 
tragically  rousing  than  the  rapid  introduction  and  the  words  em* 
ployed  ^itiftm.  itfkf^  m  M»ifi  Ad«NM»i,  H4$i  Ixtttfif  f  He  then  gives,  as 
the  passage  shows,  all  the  particulars  f  for  what  sin^e  item  in 
the  inventory  of  desolation  is  omitted?)  of  a  country  wasted  by 
fire  and  sword^  in  one  sentence.  Mr  Burke  describes  the  solitude 
Ml  bv  Hyder  Ali  as  perfect  and  complete,  our  troops  having 
miircbed  200  or  500  biiIcb  withoot  seeing  a  human  croature^-^ 
Dreadful  surely  ! — Demosthenes  makes  sobio  cxceptiona,  but 
of  what  ? — of  the  leavings  of  avarice,  rapacity,  and  revenge,— 
beings,  to  whom  diminutive  epithets  are  applied,  (not  old  wot 
men  mereln  but  Utile  old  women  not  wcnrth  carrying  awayX 
—-wretched  outcasts  lingering  and  expiring  on  the  loatbaooie 
corpse  of  their  mangled  and  murdered  conntry.  TbecoDctat 
sion  and  winding  up  of  the  passage  is  worthy  of  the  beginnjng.; 
nothing,  in  any  tragic  poet,  or  in  any  compoiitjott  of  any  tima^ 
having  surpassed  the  softness,  tenderness,  and  pathos  o^*  «|ir» 
0inm4  mt^^iff  «i»r^. ' — Having  thos,  and  within  tbk  space 
(not  40  words  of  ail  sorts  and  sizes  are  employed)  dealt  with 
his  topic,  he.  stops,  and  as  i^  instead  of  having  embodied  mi* 
sery  in  a  sentence,  he  had  done  nothing,  49ayf  it  was  of  no  nso 
to  attempt  conveying  an  adequate  idea^  for  no  words  could  do  it* 
Mr  Burke,  also,  *  leaves  something  to  general  conceptions, ' 
but  not  until  two  pages  of  description  and  oratory  have  bem 
employed.  Demosthenes,  however,  content  with  hu  condensed 
picture,  hastens  instantly  to  kis  o^^,^— -which  was,  as  we  bavt 
stated,  to  bring  the  whole  to  bnor  npoo  .^Ischines,  and  then 
brings  forward  one  of  the  most  home  touches  that  imagiBatioft 
can  cooceive^^— no  other  indeed,  than  that  these  very  Sweians 
had  fivmerly  saved  the  oi^  of  Athens  from  destroctton,  and 
its  inhabitants  from  slavery  by  their  memorable  dedaration,  thai 
they  did  not  wish  to  have  Greece  with  one  eye^ — hn^if^rnXftm  tw 
BAMlk  He  then  supposes  their  ancestors,  who  were  saved,  to  ba 
sitting  in  judgment,  and  wishes  to  know  what  verdict  they  were 
Jilcdy  to  give  'against  the  author  of  such  mischiefs,  and  appeab 
to  their  own  sense  of  jnstice  as  to  the  propriety  of  sodi  a  re* 
turn  for  anch  a  favour.  He  then  turns  short  round  upon  JEa>^ 
^nes  as  the  aole  delinquent  against  those  their  best  fHcnds,  and 
t|ie  cause  of  such  just  imputation  npon  their  country*  This  b  do^ 
i^g  a-good  deal  in  one  short  paragrapb.-^Yet  let  our  readew 
)p^  at  it  ^There  it  is--lt  is  done  I 
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Mr  B^o«|ebatn  data  not  odrit  drle  of  tfatt  bigheM  recomtneiidao 
tioni  «nd  important  consequence*  Af  tfac  itMy  which  he  prauei 
■o  nncb.     This  dirine  art  hu  never  floamned — will  not  flokn 
rlrfi— except  in  a  land  of  freedom :  *  Hiec  one  res  in  omni  libem 
■  popalo,  maximeque  in  pacatis  traiKiuillitqae  icivitatibus,  nreci- 
'  pud  semper  floruit,  temperque  dnminata  est. '— C/r.     Nerff 
can  the  slave,  watching  the  beck  of  a  muster — th 
nion  of  power — feel,  or,  if  he  should  feel>  dares  he 
lofly  sentiments,  which  a  sense  of  independence 
precept  or  education,  is  wont  to  produce.     *  Lit 
Hilton  in  his  Areopa^tica)  '  is  the  uurse  of  all  gi 

*  is  that  which  hath  rareSed  and  enlightened  our  s| 

*  influence  of  HraveD ;  this  is  that  which  halb 

'  enlarged,   and  lirted   up  our  a{^rehension&,   i 
'  tbemsdves. '     And  if  it  be  truc^  as  all  experienc 
Liberty  b  the  parent  and  nurse  of  Eloquence^  it  n  e 
that  the  child,  grateful  and  dutiful,  in  return  prei 
nvei  the  parens  to  which  it  owes  its  birth.     That  is  tbe  beat 
wad  the  highest  end  of  the  power  of  speech ;  and  its  e^ct  i^ 
in  this  view,  as  great  and  cxoetlent,  as  the  exercise  of  it  is,  to 
Ae  poasestor,  gforioBs.   Silence  must  be  imposed, — *  the  tongue 
*of  freedom  must  be  cut  out,'  aa  CraMos  nobly  expressed  it; 
before  that  inestimable  blessing  can  be  endangers,  and  its  last 
ixphHi^  vibration  will  emit  a  sound,  frightful  in  the  ears,  and 
dangerous  to  tbe  hopes  ofinjarious  and  tyrannous  men.   '  Htec 

*  tibi  est  excidenda  lingua ;  qua  vel  evnisa,  spiritu  ipso,  libidin- 

*  em  tuem,  libertasmea  refatabit.' — Cic.  de  Oraiore. 

Pearmg,  however,  leat  we  should  relapse  into  a  coune  which 
.we  have  expressed  it  to  be  our  ptrrpnse  to  avoid,  we  will  con- 
tiade,  by  leuing  it  be  seen  what  Mr  Broughami  whilst  he  is  ex> 
borting  others,  can  do  in  the  art  which  he  professes. 

*  Let  me  tberefore  indulge  in  the  hope,  that,  among  the  illuitri- 
MB  youths  whom  this  ancient  Icingdom,  famed  alike  for  its  ot^iliiy 
and  its  learning,  has  produced,  to  continue  her  fame  through  after 
l^es,  pouibly  among  ihwe  I  now  address,  there  may  be  found  soma 
ene — I  ask  no  more — willing  to  give  a  bright  example  to  Other  na-> 
tioDs  in  a  path  yet  untrodden,  by  talcing  the  lead  of  lits  fdlow-citi- 
xens, — not  in  frivolous  amusements,  nor  in  the  degrading  pursuits  of 
the  ambitious  vulgar, — but  in  the  truly  noble  taik  of  enlightening 
the  Duua  of  bis  countrymen,  and  of  leaving  hts  own  name  no  longer 
cndrcled,  ■«  heretofore,  with  barbaric  splendour,  or  atuclted  to 

*  We  ought  to  say  Loneinus,  froD  whom  Milton,  without  acknoir. 
IcdfemenI,   took  it.     &fp^  ti  v«(,  fmr,  «■>«  *■  V^ttytmrm  tm  ^My>*- 
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coiiitij g«wg«wi,  bat  ilteitmtedbjr'the boooim  mort  wor^ of  our 
taticmal  oatttre— eoopted  with  the  diffufioo  of  knowledge — and  grate^ 
foilj  pronounced  through  all  age%  by  millioaa  whom  his  wise  beDefi<» 
cence.  has  rescued  from  ignonv^oe  and  vice.  To  him  I  will  sajt 
*>.  Hoaaines  ad  Decs  nulla  re  propius  acceduot  quam  salutem  homini-* 
bus  dandp :  nibii  habet  nee  fortuna  tua  niajus  quam  ut  possis,  neo 
imtura  tua  melius  quam  ut  velis  servare  quart) pi urtmos."  This  is  the 
true  fuark  for  the  aim  of  all  who  either  prize  the  enjoyment  of  pure 
^sappiness,  or  set  a  right  value  upon  a  high  and  unsullied  renown. — 
And  if  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  when  they  rest  from  their  pious 
labours^  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  hereafler,  as  an  appropriate  re- 
ward of  their  virtue,  the  privilege  of  looking  down  upon  the  blessings 
with  which  their  toils  and  sufferings  have  clothed  the  scene  of  their 
former  existence  ;  do  not  vainly  imagine  that,  in  a  state  of  exalted 
purity  and  wisdom,  the  founders  of  mighty  dynasties,  the  conquerors 
of  new  empires,  or  the  more  vulgar  crowd  of  evil-doers,  who  havd 
sacrifi<^d  to  their  own  aggrandizement  the  good  of  their  fellow*crea* 
tnres,  will  be  gratified  by  contemplating  the  monuments  of  their  in* 
Uxorious  fame  !-^Their's  will  be  the  delight — their's  the  triumph-^ 
jrfao  can  trace  the  remote  effects  of  their  enlightened  benevolence  in 
ibe  improved  condition  of  tbehr  species,  and  exult  in  the  reflection, 
ibat  tfaue  prodigious  change  they  now  survey^  with  eyes  that  age  and 
sorrow  can  make  dim  no  more-— of  knowledge  become  power — ^vir* 
Sue  sharing  in  the  dominion— superstition  trampled  under  foot-* 
tyranny  driven  from  the  world — are  the  fruits,  precious,  though  cost- 
Jy,  and  though  late  reaped,  yet  long  enduring,  of  all  the  hardships 
and  all  the  hazards  they  encountered  here  below.'  p.  48. 

•   « 

Aat*  IX*     The  Spirit  qf  the  Age :  or  Contemporary  Portraits* 
8vo.  pp.  424.     London,  Cblburn,  1825.  ,^ 

•T'he  author  of  this  work  is  evidently  a  very  clever  man,  who 
-*-  has  read  and  thought  a  great  deal — but  observed  both  less 
extensively,  and  with  far  less  accuracy.  His  writing  is  often 
powerful,  and  his  ideas  are  generally  original — sometimes  valu- 
able, not  seldom  brilliant.  But  a  perpetual  hunting  after  ori- 
ginality, and  a  determination  to  sajr  every  thing  in  a  strange 
manner,  lead  him  into  paradox,  error,  and  extravagance;  and 
give  a  tinge  of  affectation  to  bis  style,  which  is  far  from  captivat- 
ing. His  besetting  sin  is  self-sufficiency,  and  this  in  all  its 
branches,  whereof  dogmatism  is  among  the  most  prevailing. 
Whatever  he  writes  is  likely  to  be  read,  and  eith^  praised  or 
censured  beyond  its  deserts.  But  it  is  his  own  fault  that  he 
does  not  write  much  better  than  he  ever  has  done.  Let  him 
only  be  somewhat  more  humble  and  diffident.  Let  him  reflect, 
that  fine  writing  really  cannot  exist  without  good  sense,  and  an 
earnest  pursuit  of  ^  whatsoever  things  are  just,  and  whatsoever 
things  are  true  ; '  let  him  be  assured,  that  the  first  otject  with 
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•▼erj  ratimiU  imltrjsto^  th  ihe  rff^t,  ihnfi^r  thmn  to 
by  novelty ;-  andi'tfaat  noxlep^ee  of  britiianoy  will  ever  make  up 
for  want  of  sense  andnalure;  and  with  his  talents,  nay,  with  faf 
less  than  his  talents,  far  nMn*e  valuable  bookt  will  be  prodtioed.' 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  just  such  a  6ne  as  such  an  autiiof 
might  be  expected  to  dioose.  Any  thing  less  betokening  di»i. 
trust  of  a  man's  own  judgment,  or  power,  or  credit  with  tiis 
readers,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  For  an  anonymous  writer,  or 
indeed  any  individual  writer  not  much  known  by  the  world  as  one 
of  first-rate  eminence,  to  take  upon  himself  the  estimating  of  ihd 
diaracter  of  all  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age,  strikes  u^ 
•s  a  very  perilous  adventure,  and  one  only  to  be  iustiSed  by  the 
gr^test  success^  This  we  hardly,  think  the  author  has  attaint- 
ed ;  and  certainty  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  some  of  the 
errors  he  has  fallen  into,  partly  through  extreme  hastiness  in 
passing  his  judgments,  ana  chiefly  through  the  determined  re^ 
solution,  by  which  be  is  always  actuated,  of  never  thinking  as 
other  men  think,  or  sa^rtng  wut  he  thinks  as  others  would  say  it; 
.  We  purposely  abstain  from  any  full  account  of  these  contem<* 
porary  portraits^  We  protest  against  the  subject ;  and  indeed 
every  one  most  seehQW  very  apt  it  is  to  be  abased,  and  mado 
the  vehicle  of  very  unfair  praise  and  censure — of  adulation,  the 
ofispring  of  friendly  partiality,  or  more  sordid  interest*->of  vi** 
tuperation,  dictated  by  personal  dislike.  What  else  inde^ 
would  any  reasonable  man  expect,  in  a  pretended  account  of 
the  personal  character  of  eminent  contemporaries,  but  a  series 
of  satires  or  panegyrics  ?  But  it  is  fit  that  we  should  note  a  few 
instances  of  the  ridiculous  blunders  which  our  author  has  com<^ 
mitted,and  then  give  afair  sampleof  his  manner,  showinghis  merits 
as  well  as  his  derects.  If  we  thought  it  very  likely  that  this  book 
should  go  down  to  posterity,  we  might  be  tempted  to  furnish  a 
corrective  to  its  errors  in  more  minute  detail ;  for  assuredly,  by 
the  specimens  we  are  about  to  give,  the  reader  may  perceive 
how  widely  after-ages  would  mistake  the  great  men  of  these 
times,  were  they  to  take  their  ideas  of  them  from  this  portfolio 
of  caricatures  and  un-likenesses* 

In  the  very  first  article,  the  Sketch  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  we 
have  examples  enough  of  the  singular  unfaithfulness  of  the  pen« 
dl  which  has  filled  this  volume  with  fancy^pieces  rather  than 
with  portraits.  Passing  by  the  unintelligible  refinements  in 
which  it  abounds,  as,  that  Mr  Bentham  '  is  a  man  occupied 
^  with  some  traiq  of  fine  and  inward  association ; ' — *  that  he 
'  heftrs  and  sees  only  what  suits  his  purpose,  or  some  *<  fore- 
•  gone  conclusion,  ?  *  (p.  7.) — ^that  *  he  is  very  much  among 
^  philosophers  what  La  Fontaine  was  among  poets, '  (p.  5.) ; 
and  that  ne  is  ^  a  thoughtful  spectator  of  the  scenes  of  lif(^  or 


'  nnniiialor  on  Uie  &t0  of  jnsnkiiidy  not  a  pualdl  pugoBRt,  s 
^  stutlid  idol  set  up  on  its  pedestal  of  pride  for  men  to  rail  dewd 
'  and  worship  with  idiot  fear  and  wooder  itt  the  thing  tfaecnseUei 
^  have  made,  and  which,  without  that  fear  and  wonder,  wovbi 
'  in  itself  be  nothing ! '  we  have  at  lei^di  the  astonnding  state- 
ment, by  way  of  showing  this  great  man  to  the  life— that  be  is 
not  original,  (p.  9.)  This,  no  doilbtit  is  fidse,  and  absurdlv 
fidse,  in  the  thought ;  but  the  manner  of  expressing  it  iaas  mncn 
wide  of  nature,  as  the  sentiment  is  of  truth*  *  He  has  not 
^  strode  out  any  great  leading  principle  or  parent-trad^  front 
^  which  a  number  of  others  might  be  deduced ;  nor  has  be 
^  enriched  the  common  and  established  stock  of  intelUgenoo 
*  with  original  observations,  like  pearls  thrown  into  wine,  * 
(pp.  8, 9.)  Happening  to  mention  Mr  Fox  in  the  coarse  of  the 
same  Sketdi,  he  actually  describes  his  features  by  speaking  of 
^  his  quivering  Kp,  and  restless  eye,'  {p«70;  tMn  ^hich,  no 
two  expressions  that  the  languoge  aferds,  could  possibly  hava 
presented  any  thing  more  enurely  unlike  the  original  :•— Jt  would 
nave  been  just  as  accurate  to  have  represented  liim  as  a  negro^ 
with  black  fece  and  woolly  hair.  This  sort  of  painting  is^  liow<t 
ever,  a  mighty  favourite  with  our  author ;  though  whether  he 
b  always  as  happy  in  hitting  the  <»po6rte  to  the  fact,  wd 
cannot  pretend  to  affirm ;  for  he  very  often  tidces  care  bo  to  wmp 
iip  his  Rieanif^,  that  he  might  defy  (Edtpus  himself  to  unfold 
lu  Who»  for  example^  shall  say  ¥^ether  the  fcrfiowing  pas^ 
aage  well  paints  Mr  Coleridge,  or  any  body  ^^se^  or  whom  of 
what  it  would  be  at  i  '  Mr  Coleridge  has  ^  a  mind  reiecting 
ages  past : "  his  voice  is  like  the  echo  of  the  congregated  roar 
of  the  ^  dark  rearward  «id  abyss  "  of  thought.  He  who  has 
seen  a  mcmldering  tower  by  the  side  of  a  crystal  lake,  kid  by 
the  mist,  but  glittering  in  the  wave  bdow,  may  conceive  the 
dim,  gleaming,  uncertain  intelligence  of  his  eye.  He  who 
has  marked  the  evening  douds  nprolted  {a  worhl  of  v»pour») 
has  seen  the  picture  of  his  mind,  mieaithly,  unf^ubsiantial, 
with  gorgeous  tints  and  ever-varying  forois.  *  (p.  62.) 
The  following  parallel  between  Mr  Godwin  and  Mr  CoXe* 
ridge,  is  certaii^  not  very  tniich  in  the  manner  of  Pluunch, 
or  of  atrv  body  else,  we  hope. 

'  Mr  Coleridge,  in  writing  an  Iwnnotifotts  stauza,  would  stop  to 
oensider  whether  there  was  not  more  grace  and  iieaaty  ia  a  Pas  He 
irdi^  and  would  not  proceed  till  Sie  had  vetolved  this  qoesdoa  hy  a 
chain  of  metaphysical  reasoning  without  end.  Net  so  Mr  God^ 
wio.  That  is  bast  to  him  which  he  can  ^o  hest.  He  dees  net  waste 
himself  in  vain  aspinations  aad  effisminate-  sympathies.  He  is  blincU 
deaf,  insensible  to  all  but  the  trump  of  Fame.  Pi^s,  operas,  paint*' 
ing,  music^  ball-rooms,  wealth,  iasbion,  titles,  lords,  laJisSi  touch 
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bim  noC-r^dl  these  are  no  more  to  kin)  than,  to  the  anchorite  in  hi# 
cell,  and  he  writes  oo  to  tde  end  of  the  chapter,  through  good  report 
and  CTiI  report.  Pingo  in  etcmiiat^m^B  his  motto.  He  neithef 
envies  nor  admires  what  othei's  aro,  but  is  contented  to*  he  what 
he  is,  and  strives  tO  do  the  Utmost  he  can.  Mr  CoFeridgd  has 
llirted  tdth  the  Mdses  as  with  a  5et  of  miure'ssess :  Mr  Gdd#in  has 
"been  mat*ricd  twice,  to  Reason  and  to  Fancy,  and  has  to  boast  no 
short-^lived  progeny  by  each.  So  to  9peak,  he  has  tahe^  belonging 
fo  hts  mind,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  gas  admitted  into  h,  so  that 
like  the  bare;  unsightly,  but  well  compacted  steam-vessel,  it  cats  iti 
Kquid  way;  and  arrives  at  its  promised  end :  while  Mr  Coiertdge'a 
bark,  '*  taught  with  the  little  nautilus  to  sail,''  the  sport  of  every 
inreatb»  dancing  to  every  wave,  .  ' 

*  Youth  at  its  prow,  and  PlfftKure  at  its  helm,' 
Gutters  its  gaudy  pennons  in  tlie  air,  glitters  in  the  sun,-»^but  we  wfiit 
HI  vaio  to  hear  of  its  arrival  in  the  destined  harbour !  Mr  Godwin^ 
with  less  variety  and  vividness^  with  less*  subtlety  and  susceptibility 
both  of  thought  and  fedtngt  has  had  fifmer  nerves,  a  more  determinr 
ed  purpose,  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  the  re'« 
suits  are  as  we  find  them.  £ach  has  met  with  his  reward :  for  justice 
has,  after  all,  been  done  to  the  pretensions  of  each ;  and  we  must,  lo 
all  cases,  use  means  to  ends  f    pp.  78,  79. 

Of  Mr  Godwin  he  is  pleased  to  say,  that  '  the  fault  of  hik 
^  philosophy  w^,  that  be  concei^red  too  ndbfy  of  his  fellow-^ 
'*  creatilres;   and  faised  the  standard  of  morality  above  the 

*  reach  of  humanity  t  '—while  of  Mr  Wilberfbrce  he  has  di»- 
cot^erc(i,  that  *  his  relip^ion  is  a  mixture  ofjashiori  and  fatiiftti- 

*  cism  f  ^    Mr  Southey's  mind,  again,  we  aVe  informed,  *  is  es- 

*  sentialfy  sanguine,  evert  to  overweeningness.     It  is  everpro^ 

*  phccic  of  good ;  and  he  cannot  bear  to  give  up  tlie  thought  cf 

*  happiness — his  confidence  in  his  fellow-mef),  when  all  else  de» 

*  spatr.  ^    Mr  Brougham'^  eloquence,  too,  we  are  told,  is  ^  mej- 

*  cnanical  J*' — *  it  is  ticketted and  labelled  eloquence;  register* 

*  ed,  and  in  numeros,   like  the  successive  parts  of  a  Scotch 

*  Encyclopaedia ;  and  adds,  a  little  after  that^  one  of  Cf\e  ^  hard- 

*  est  of  aR  intellectual  tasks  is  to  foHow  the  irteaiiing'  of  ol^e  oif 

*  Mr  Canning^s  speeches.  *      . 

The  author  has  not  fared  much  better  i^  either  style  or  sub- 
stance,  where  poets  have  been  the  theme  of  his  Sketches.  Take 
the  united  portraits  of  Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Crabbe  as  a  spe->' 
cimen.  Mr  Campbell  is  likened  to  a  Scotch  canal ;  a  thought 
very  far  firom  the  description-  of  fine  writing  once  given  by  a 
sagacious  critic,  that  it  consisted  in  saying  things  which  were 
natural  without  bein^  obvious ;  for  this  notable  comparison  is 
both  far-fetched  and  nnnatufal;  and  thenl*  comes  something: 
toudiing  *  the  centre'  (but  of  what?)  which  wie  own  no  powers 
of  outs'  are  ^ble  to  utkriddle.  Let  the  reader  try  his  hand ;  we 
give  in.    <  The  story  in6ved  slow,  and  is  mechanically  conduct^ 
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*  ed,  and  ratber  resembles  a  Scotch  canal  carried  orer  length- 

*  ened  aqueducts  and  with  a  number  of  lockt  in  it,  than  one  of 
^  those  rivers  that  sweep  iit  their  majestic  course,  broad  and 

*  full,  over  Transatlantic  plains  and  lose  themselves  in  rolling 

*  gulfs,  or  thunder  down  lofty  precipices.  But  in  the  centre, 
^  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  poet's  heart,  the  pearlv  dew  of  scn« 

*  sibility  is  distilled  and  collects,  like  the  diamond  in  the  mine, 

*  and  the  structure  of  his  fame  rests  on  the  crystal  columns  of 

*  a  polished  imagination.'     (pp.  191,  192.) 

Then  he  comes  to  the  poet's  miiior  pieces,  which  he  compares 
to  the  morn,  to  clustering  roses,  and  to  bloody  drops,  ail  in 
three  lines.    *  Breathing  freshness,  blushing  like  the  morn,  they 

*  seem,  like  clustering  roses,  to  weave  a  chaplet  for  love  and  lU 

*  berty ;  or  their  bleeding  words  gush  out  in  mournful  and  hop- 

*  ried  succession,  like  **  ruddy  drops  that  visit  the  sad  heart''  of 
^thoughtful  Humanity.'  (p.  195.)  A  correct  print  is  qext 
*given  of  that  rare  and  curious  manuscript  poem,  the  battle  of 
Hohenlinden ;  but  lest  this  should  be  deemed  commonplace,  it 
IS  called  of  all  \  modern  compositions  the  most  lyrical  in  spirit 

*  and  in  sound  * — the  celebrated  ode  of  Dryden  being,  of  course, 
an  ancient  Lyric.  Mr  Crabbe  is  no  favourite  of  the  author ; 
nothing  is  said  except  what  vilifies  him;  and  perhaps  Mr 
Crabbe  himself  may  prefer  this  reception  to  praise,  when  be 
finds  the  author,  with  his  usual  happy  power  of  blunder,  calling 
this  most  vigorous  and  original  delineator  of  nature  and  character, 
a  ^  sickly  poet. '  (p.  20 1!)  In  a  preceding  page,  he  has  still 
more  felicitously  cnaracterized  Lord  Byron^  muse,  as  affectinfir 
all  the  supercilious  airs  of  a  *  moAem^ne  lady^  and  an  upstarL  ' 
But  his  hatred  of  Mr  Gifford  is  far  more  bitter  and  unsparing; 
it  runs  over  through  above  twenty  pages,  with  hardly  one 
pause  or  variety*  We  can  hardly  suppose  all  this  without  a 
cause;  and  the  vehemence  of  abuse  with  which  the  Quarteriy 
'Review  is  treated,  seems  to  indicate  the  kind  of  quarrel  which 
the  author  has  had  with  its  Editor.  Of  him  we  are  no  pane- 
gyrists; but  who  can  seriously  assert,  that  he  is  a  person  of  liu 
tie  knowledge  and  no  taste  ?  A  more  weighty  charge  has  in* 
deed  been  lately  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury;  that  he 
prostitutes  his  pages  to  the  slanders  of  official  men  against  their 
adversaries ;  publishes  what  officially  they  had  refused  to  re- 
fusal, and  what  a  court  of  justice  pronounces  and  treats  as  mali« 
cious  falsehoods. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  faults  of  this  writer  very  freely ;  aad 
the  rather  because,  should  he  improve,  and  become  as  consi«- 
derable  in  th^  literary  world  as  his  undoubted  talents  entitle 
liim  to  be,  the  glaring  errors  of  this  book  will  go  down  to  pos«> 
teriQr,  and  create  much  deception.  He  is  beyond  iJl  doubt  a. 
Sttto  not  mei^Iy  of  talents,  but  of  genius :  -and  that  it  resu  witk 
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himself  U>  Acquire  real  celebrity,  we  besHate  not  to  affirm;  iti  tbe 
face  of  all  the  enemies  his  Frankness  has  made  him^  and  in  the  face 
of  a  foe  far  more  powerful  than  them  all^  his  own  bad  taste  and 
affectations.  He  has  but  to  think  more  of  his  subject-omatter 
than  of  himself — to  give  up  the  eternal  desire  to  strike  and  sur- 

firise,  for  the  sober  and  rational  pleasure  of  discovering  or  uo-^' 
biding  the  truth — to  say  sensible  things  in  a  plain  way,  and  bef 
content  to  shine  only  when  a  great  occasion  arises,  or  where 
brilliancy  is  native  to  the  theme,  or  the  thought — and  he  has 
powera  of  thought  to  succeed  assuredly. 

We  sulnoin  a  specimen  of  bis  better  manner, — far  from  fault* 
,  less  indeeci,  and  greatly  exaggerating  the  merit  of  the  subje^^ 
firbich  ia  Mr  Worasworth,  but  much  better  than  most  of  thi^ 
tohime.  It  was  judiciously  said  by  Pericles,  or  rather  by  Thv- 
cydides,  in  one  of  the  orations  which  he  puts  in  that  great  ora- 
tor's mouthy  that  praise,  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  sure  to  offend 
the  hearers;  ana  that  is  the  point  of  excellence  which  each 
inay  think  he  could  himself  attain.  Now,  the  book  before  us 
must  make  enemies  in  every  page ;  for  it  is  all  exaggerated  id 
the  pitch  of  unattainable  perfection ;  and  whatever  defects  may 
be  ascribed  io  the  characters  sketched,  wherever  they  are  praise 
ed^  it  b  for  some  quality  ascribed  to  them,  in  a  measure  far  ex-i 
deeding  the  powers  of  human  nature  to  attain.  But  a  more 
^reditwle  cause  of  the  author's  unpopularity  may  be  assigned^ 
To  his  infinite  honour,  he  is,  on  all  oc^rasions,  the  advocate  of. 
Ubdrty  and  human  improvement,  and  the  fearless  antagonist  of 
tbosd  poor»  bat  pemicioua  creatures,  who,  loving  darluiess  ra- 
ther than  light,  are  ever  found  at  work  in  the  regions  of  their 
ehoio^  and  at  vile  and  congenial  odcupatioiM. 

*  Piretented  by  native  pnde  and  indolence  from  climbiog  the  as* 
^aeot  of  leamiog  or  greatness,  taught  by  political  opinions  to  say  to 
die  vain  poop  and  gk>ry  of  the  world,  **  I  hate  ye/'  seeing  the  path  of 
claMJcnl  and  artificial  poetry  blocked  up  by  the  cumbrous  omamenti 
of  alyle  and  turgid  comnum-fHaces^  so  that  nothing  mof e  could  be  a«> 
cfaieved  in  that  direction  but  by  the  most  ridiculous  bombast  or  the 
laaMSt  seriility  \  he  has  turned  back,  partly  from  the  bias  of  his  mind, 
partly  perhaps  from  a  Judicions  poU<7 — has  struck  into  the  seques*^ 
trated  vale  of  humble  life,  soaght  out  the  Muse  among  sheep-cotes 
and  hamlets  and  the  peasant's  mountain^haQnts,  has  discarded  all  the 
tasel  pageantry  of  yrerse,  and  endeavoured  (not  in  vain)  toaggranditif 
afae  trivial  and  add  the  cham  of  novelty  to  the  familiar.  No  one  has 
aiiown  the  same  imagination  in  raising  trifles  into  inportance:  no 
ODO  haa  displayed  the  same  pathos  in  treating  of  the  simplest  feelings 
of  the  hearts    Reserved,  yet  haughty,  having  no  jonfuly  or  tiolenl 

Cssions,  (or  those  passions  having  been  early  suppressed,)  Mr 
oidsworth  has  passed  his  lUe  m  aolitary  musings  or  in  dai\y  ooaM 
tarae  wttiL  the  face  of  nature.  He  exempUies  in  an  eminent  degree 
tilt  power  of  attociation  /  fot  his  poetry  has  no  othger  ioiiree  c)t  aba* 
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racier.  Ife  has  dwelt  among  pastoral  scenef ,  till  each  object  hasiie- 
coroe  connected  with  a  thousand  feelings,  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
thought,  a  fibre  of  his  own  heart.  Every  one  is  by  habit  and  fami* 
liarity  strongly  attached  to  the  place  of  hit  birth,  or  to  objects  that 
recal  the  most  pleasing  and  eventful  circumstances  of  his  life.  But , 
to  the  author  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads^  nature  is  a  kind  of  home ;  and 
he  may  be  said  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  universe.  There  is 
no  image  so  insignificant  that  it  has  not  in  some  mood  or  other  found 
the  way  into  his  heart:  no  sound  that  does  not  awaken  the  memoiy 
of  other  years. 

<'  To  him  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. " 

The  daisy  looks  up  to  him  with  sparkling  eye  as  an  old  acquaintsmce  ; 

•  the  cuckoo  haunts  him  with  sounds  of  early  youth  not  to  be  expres- 

-aed  ;  a  linnet's  nest,  startles  him  with  boyish  delight ;  an  old  withered 

thorn  is  weighed  down  with  a  heap  of  recollections ;  a  grey  cloak, 

seen  on  some  wild  moor,  torn  by  the  wind,  or  drenched  in  the  rain, 

afterwards  becomes  an  object  of  imagination  to  him  :  even  the  lichens 

on  the  rock  have  a  life  and  being  in  his  thoughts.     He  has  described 

all  these  objects  in  a  way  and  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  that  no  one 

else  had  done  before  him,  and  has  given  a  new  view  or  aspect  of  nature. 

He  is  in  this  sense  the  most  original  poet  now  living,  andthe  one  whose 

writings  could  the  least  be  spared ;  for  they  have  no  substitute  else* 

where.    The  vulgar  do  not  read  them ;  the  learned,  who  see  all  things 

throu,Th  book^,  do  not  understand  them;  the  great   despise,   the 

.  fashionable  may  ridicule  them ;  but  the  author  has  created  hin(- 

self  an  interest  m  the  heart  of  the  retired  and  lonely  student  of 

nature,  which  can  never  die.     Persons  of  this  class  will  still  continue 

to  feel  what  he  has  felt ;  he  has  expressed  what  they  might  in  vain 

Iprish  to  express,  except  with  glistening  eye  and  faltering  tongue ! 

There  is  a  lofty  philosophic  tdae,  a  thoughtfol  humanity,  infused  into 

•his  pastoral  Vein.     Remote  from  the  passions  and  events  of  the  gfeat 

world,  he  has  communicated  interest  and  dignity  to  the  primal  mor^ 

'  mcnts  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  ingrafted  his  own  conscious  refleo 

ttons  on  the  casual  thoughts  of  hinds  and  shephei;fi8.     Nursed  amidst 

the  granduer  of  mountain  scenery,  he  has  stoopfed  to  have  a  nearer 

view  of  the  daisy  under  bis  feet,  or  plucked  a  branch  of  white  thorm 

from  the  spray  ;  but  in  describing  it,  his  mind  seems  imbued  with  the 

majesty  and  solemnity  of  the  objects  around  him — the  tall  rock  lif^ 

its  head  in  the  erectness  of  his  spirit ;  the  cataract  roars  in  the  sound 

of  his  verse;  and  in  its  dim  and  mysterious  meaning,  the  mists  seem 

io  gather  in  the  hollows  of  Helvellyn,  and  the  forked  Skiddaw  hovera 

in  the  distance*     There  is  little  mention  of  mountainous  scenery  in 

Mr  Wordsworth's  poetry ;  but  by  ItHemal  evidence  one  might  be  al* 

inost«8ure  that  it  was  written  in  a  mountainous  country,  from  its  bare* 

ness,  its  simplicity,  its  loftiness  and  its  depth !  •     . 
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Art.  I^'^ubstance  of  tooo  S^eec/tes  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  *i\st  and  25th  March ^   1825,  by  the  Right 
tlonourable  William  Huskisson,   respecting  the  Colonial 
Polio/  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Cowitrj^.    pp.  88.    Lon* 
don,  1825. 

* 

^T\>  nddefstand  the  tiatdre  and  prdbable  effect  of  the  changes 
^  that  hare  been  lately  effected  in  our  colonial  system^  and 
to  judge  whether  those  changes  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
realinteresta  and  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire^  are  obvious* 
\y  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  But  to  ar« 
rire  at  correct  conclusions  on  these  points,  we  must  take  a  much 
more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  than  has  been  taken  in  the 
Speeches  before  us  i  and  enter  at  some  length  upon  an  exami^ 
nation  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  colonial  system. 
We  ahall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  But  the  diffi* 
mity  of  the  subfect»  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in-* 
volved  in  the  experiment  on  which  wc  have  entered,  must  ex- 
cuse us  if  we  should  dwell  on  some  points  at  greater  length 
than  impatient  or  superficial  readers  may  think  necessary. 

Various  motives  have,  in  different  countries  and  ages,  led 
to  the  formation  of  colonies.  *     The  Greek  colonies  of  an- 

*  Seneca  has  given,  in  a  few  words,  a  very  clear  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  different  motives  that  induced  the  ancients  to  found 
eolonies-^'  Nee  omnibus  eadem  cemsa  relinquendi  quarendique  pairiam 
*Juit.  Alios  excidia  urbium  suarum,  hostilihus  armis  elapsos^  in  alie'* 
*  nff ,  spoliatos  suiSf  expulerunt :    Alios  domestica  seditio  submovU  •* 
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tiquity  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  founded  by  citizens  whom 
the  violence  and  fury  of  contending  factions  had  forced  to  leave 
their  native  land  ;  but  they  were  sometimes  formed  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  relieving  the  motner  country  of  a  redundant  popula- 
tion, and  sometimet  atsafor  the  pnrpo^  of  extendingtbe^ph^e 
of  commercial  transactions,  or  of  conducting  them  with  greater 
security  and  advantage*     The  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony  depended,  in  a  great  measure^  on  the 
motives  which  led  tp  the  establishment  of  the  latter.     Whep 
a  colony  was  founded  by  fugitives,  forcibly  expelled  from  their 
anqient  homes ;  or  when  it  was  founded,  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  by  bodies  of  voluntary  emigrants,  who  received  no  as- 
sistance from,  and  were  in  no  respect  controlled  by  the  parent 
state,  the  colony  was  from  the  nrst  independent:   Ana  even 
in  those  rarer  cases  in  which  the  emigration  was  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  parent  city,  and  when  the 
polony  was  protected  by  her  power  and  influence)  tbe  depend^- 
ence  was,  in  most  cases,  far  from  being  absolute  and  complete. 
The  gieat  bulk  of  the  Greek  colonies,  therefore,  were  really 
independent  states ;  and  though  they  commonly  regarded  the 
land  of  their  forefathers  with  filial  respect,  though  they  yield- 
ed to  its  citizens  the  place  of  distinction  at  public  games  and 
religious  solemnities,  and  were  expected  to  assist  them  in  time 
of  war,  they  did  so  as  allies  only,  on  fair  and  equal  teniii^f 
and  never  as  subjects.     Owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  insti- 
tutions, and  their  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civilized  liE^  to  th^ 
native  inhabiitiims  or  tbe  <x>untries  among  whom  they  were 
generally  placed,  these  colonies  rose,  in  a  comparatively  short 
period,  to  a  high  pitch  of  opulence  and  refinemelU;  ana  many 
among  them,  as  Miletus  and  E4)hestt8  in  Asia  Minor,  %racDae 
and  Agr^entom  in  Sicily,  and  Tarentum  and  Locrt  i»  Italy^ 
not  only  equalled,  but  greatly  surpassed  theirtnoCber  cities  in 
weiUth  ^nd  power.    The  colonists  were  all  imbued  with  tbe 
active  enterpriang  character  of  their  ancestors; 'and  as  diey^ 
and  their  mother  cities,  were  all  intimately  connected  by  the 
strong  and  powerful  ties  of  kindred,  of  language,  customs,  and 
religion,  a  dose  and  very  extensive  intercourse  uniformly  sub- 
sisted amongst  them.     The  industry  and  inventive  powers  of 


'  Alios  nimia  superJtueniupt^vMfrequenf^j  adexone^  emi' 

'  nt :  Alios  pestUenHa^  aktjrtquens  terHtntm  hkttusy  aut  dliqua  iMo' 
^  leranda  inftUcU  soli  efecertmt:  *  Ouoedam  Jhiilis  Ora,  H  in  fMjuM 
*  iandatitf  Jmka  corrupit :  Alios  alia  causa  ^xeivit  domibus  tm.  '-t-' 
Censol.  ad  Helviam,  cap.  6. 
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the  inhabitants'of  each  p^ticular  city  and  c<4ot)v  were  thu^ 
whetted  and  improved  by  the  competition  of  all  the  |rest  j  an4 
a  stimulus  was  given  to  the  spirit  of  emulation  anjd  fliscovery^ 
that  contribute<n  in  a  degree  not  easy  to  be  conceived,  to  af:(^&- 
lerate  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  «ncient  world* 

lllie  Roman  colonies  were  partly,  but  in  a  yery  inferior  de«* 
gree,  formed  for  the  same  objects  as  thoseof  the*  Greeks.  But 
uiey  were,  generally  speaking,  founded  by  and  under  the  aur 
thority  of  the  Roman  government,  and  were  intended  to  server 
At  once,  as  outlets  for  poor  and  discontented  citizens,  and  as 
military  stations,  or  garrisons,  to  secure  the  subjection  of  the 
conquered  provinces  over  which  they  were  sc^tter^.  The 
most  intimatp  po^tical  i^pion  was  alw^  maintained  between 
these  colonies  and  the  mother  city,  llieir  iifternal  govemr 
^ent  was  mpi^e\\eA  on  that  of  Rome;  and,  while  their  si;^ 
perior  officers  wer«  almost  all  appointed  by  and  sent  frpja 
the  ciq)ital,  the  colonists  were  made  to  contribute  thei^  iuft 
quota  of  troops  and  taxes,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  intei^ 
minable  contests  in  which  the  Republic  was  almost  constant- 
ly engaged.  •  ' 

The  early  colonies  of  most  modem  nations  were  founded  bj 
private  adventurers,  influenced  either  by  th^  hopepf  gahr,  pf 
py  a  desire  to  escape  from  religious  persecution,  without  any 
wish  to  relieve  tlie  mother  country  of  a  surplus  population,  oif 
to  bridle  subjugated  provinces.  On  thejr  first  institution,  jthere- 
fore,  the  podern  colonies  s^proache4,  thot^h  with  some  esa^ 
Ual  variations,  more  pearly  lo  the  Greciai>  jthan  the  Romap 
model — But  the  period  of  tneir  freedom  was  of  very  limijted  dor 
ration.  They  were  very  soon  subject  to  laws  apd  reguladooa 
framed  in  the  metropolis,  and  calculated,  as  >vas  to  be  supposr 

^  The  subject  of  the  ancient  colonies  has  been  treated  by  many 
writers ;  among  others  by  Bougainville,  in  his  Dissertation^  whica 
{Mined  the  prize  given  by  the  French  Academy  in  1745.  Profesio^ 
Barron  of  8t  Anorew^s,  in  an  anonymous  treatise  on  the  History  qf 
il#  Oilomzaiion  of  the  Free  States  of  Anttquitt/f  published  «n  1777,  la- 
iKHired  t*  prove,  that  the  anoientg  eitercised  the  same  species  of  con- 
trol over  thdr  colonists  that  has  been  commimly  exerciBed  by  th# 
jpiodems.  Barron**  ttact  was  anaarercd  b^  Dr  Symoads  of  Cam^ 
J^dge,  who  published  Mnmrks  on  it  io  1778,  and.  by  Sir  Wittiaoi 
^M«radith,  in  his  Hktorical  Rm^rh  on  the  Tasaiiom  qf  Free  8ldUe$, 
published  in  1781 .  Barron's  tract  ^eevs  alse  to  havegiv#n  riae  t<#  ib^ 
(excellent  work  of  St  Croix  De  lEtaS  ei  du  Sort  des  Andennes  Cotondes, 
published  in  17^8. 
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ed,  rafhet  to  promote  its  interests  thah  tKose  of  tlie  colony.  At 
•ft  somewhat  later  peHod,  the  foundation  of  colonial  establish- 
-ments  was  eagerty  patronised  by  most  European  TOvernments, 
in  the  View  ot  extending  commerce,  and  of  enricning  the  mo- 
ther country,  by  securing  to  her  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
fnarket  of  distant  countries ;  and  where,  from  the  thinness  of 
the  aboriginal  population,  or  their  inferiority  in  the  arts  of  ci- 
Tilized  It^  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  amass  fortunes  with 
comparative  rapidity. 

The  Spaniards  who  first  resorted  to  Aiilerica  after  its  disco- 
Very,  had  no  intention  of  settling  in  the  country,  or  of  coloniz- 
ing it.     The  idea  that  gold  and  silver  alone  constituted  wealth, 
was  then  universally  prevalent ;  and  the  bold  and  enterprising 
comfianions  and  followers  of  Columbus,  instead  of  engaging  in 
industrious  uhdeitakings,  which  they  neither  understood  nor 
Telishedj  sought  only  to  enrich  themselves  by  plundering  the 
feeble  arid  defenceless  natives  of  that  gold  and  silver  which  they 
had  accumulated,  and  of  the  dbuhdance  of  which  the  most  ex- 
aggerated accounts  were  immediately  spread  throughout  Eu- 
rope.     It  was  the  thirst  for  gold — the  auri  sacra  J'ames^  m 
its  most  literal  and  degrading  form — that  added  the  empires 
of  MeHico  and  Peru  to  the  Spanish  Crown, — that  inspired 
Gortdz  and  Pizarro  with   zeal  to  undertake,  and  courage  to 
execute,  tlieir  daring  and  hazardous  enterprises.     When  the 
Spanish  adventurers  arrived  on  an  unknown  coast,  their  sin* 
gle  inquiry  was,   whether  it  abounded  in  gold.      If  it  did^ 
they  remain^,  for  some  time  tfi  least,  in  the  country  \  if  not, 
they  immediately  set  sail  for  some  other  quarter.     Tlie  slow 
progress  of  the  Spatiish  colonies^  after  their  first  discover}^ 
must  principally  be  ascribed  to  this  Cause.   The  gold  and  silver 
accumulated  by  the  natives  was  very  soon  exhausted ;  and  the 
skill,  and  energy  of  the  successive  swarms  of  adventurers,  who 
continued  to  pour  into  the  country,  were  principally  directed  to 
.the  unproductive  and  generally  ruinous  trade  of  mining.     The 
few  large  fortunes  that  were  made  in  this  way,  like  the  large  prizes 
in  a  loitery»  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  multitude,  and  gave 
4Q  appearance  of  credibility  to  the  fiibulous  accounts  of  the  ex- 
cessive productiveness  of  tne  mines.     After  the  gambling  spirit 
•vhich  had  exclusively  actuated  the  early  adventurers,  bad  be- 
Hfoa  to  subside,  the  colonists  gradually  betook  themselves  to 
tAgricultural  and  commercial  pursuits.     And  the  Vast  variety  of 
valuable  productions  vntli  which  Mexico  and  the  other  Span- 
ish colonies  abound,  the  extreme  richness  of  their  soil,  and 
their  advantageous  situation,  would,  had  they  been  only  to» 
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leral)1y  well  ^verncdy  have  occasioned  their  rapid  increase  ia 
wealth  and  civilization.     But  a  blind  and  intolerant  despbtisinf 
paralyzed  all  their  energies,  and  fettered  and  retarded  their 
progress.     All  the  abuses  and  defects  of  the  government  of  old 
Spain  were  transferred  to,   and  multiplied  in,   the  colonies. 
The  whole  property  of  those  vast  regions  was  considered  as 
vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  every  law  or  regulation, 
whether  of  a  local  or  general  nature,  affecting  their  goverqmentt 
emanated  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  in  wnich,  it  was  si^ppos- 
ed,  the  king  was  always  present.     We  cannot  stop  to  describe 
the  sort  of  regulations  to  which  the  colonists  were  subjected  with 
any  degree  of  minuteness ;  but  we  may  notice  ^  f^w  of  them  to 
furnish  the  means  of  judging  of  their  general  spirit  and  probably 
effect.     It  was,  for  example,  ma(}e  a  papital  offence  tq  carry  on 
any  intercourse  with  foreigners ;  aiji}  th^  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  were  even  forbidden  any  iqtercoiirse  with  each 
other,  unless  under  the  strictest  and  most  vexatious  regulations : 
There  were  several  articles,  such  as  flax,  hemp,  and  wme,  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  cultivate ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
crown  reservea  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  salt,  tobacco,  gunpow- 
der, and  some  other  less  important  articles  :  The  alcavala,  and 
other  oppressive  imposts,  wnich  had  proved  destructive  of  in- 
dustry in  Old  Spain,  were  rigorously  levied  as  well  on  the  ex- 
ports as  on   the  imports  q?  the  colonies :     No  situatiqn   of 
power  or  emolument  cpuld  be  filled  except  bv  a  native  of  Old 
Spain  :   The  Catholic  religion  was  established  to  th^  exclusion 
of  every  other ;  and  bishops,  tithes,  and  the  inquisition,  followed 
in  its  train;   while,  in  order  still   better   to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  this  monstroi^s  despotism,  the 
government  endeavoured  to  make  the  colonist^  insensible  of 
their  degradation  by  proscribing  eyery  species  of  iustriictioni 
and  watcbtiilly  opposing  the  introdugtiqn  aqd  progress  of  alt 
useful  knowledge  i       * 

Under  sych  circumstances,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  continental  colonists,  among  whom  the  monopoly  system 
was  maintained  ii>  its  greatest  purity,  should  have  laugnish- 
ed  (or  above  two  centuries  in  a  state  of  sluggish  inactivity* 
Though  surrounded  by  all  tde  means  of  producing  wealthy 
they  were  not  generally  wealthy.  Oppression  rendered  them 
indolent ;  and  went  far  to  deprive  them  not  onl V  of  the  power, 
but  also  of  the  wish,  to  emerge  from  poverty-.  The  progress  of 
the  colonists,  who  occupied  the  West  Iqdia  Islands,  was  not 
quite  so  slow.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  ^p  to  the  middle  of 
last  century,  Spain  reaped  no  greater  advantage  from  the  poa- 
session  of  Cubiiy  Hispaniola,  and  Porto  Kico,  than  England 
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br  France  from  the  smallest  of  their  dependencies.  In  proof 
bf  this  we  may  mention,  that  the  noble  island  of  Cuba,  which 
pould  without  difficulty  supply  all  Europe  with  sugar,  did  not^ 
in  1760,  prodoce  a  sufficient  quantity  even  for  the  consumption 
of  Old  Spain.  But  the  combined  influence  of  an  arbitrary  and 
Intolerant  government,  and  of  a  degrading  superstition,  could 
not  balance  the  means  of  improvement,  which  the  fertility  of,  the 
soil,  and  the  command  thence  arising  over  most  of  the  necessa- 
"rfes  and  many  of  the  conveniences  oi  life,  gave  to  the  colonists. 
Owing  also  to  the  total  incapacity  of  Old  Spain  to  furnish  her 
transatlantic  provinces  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  articled 
'she  had  forced  them  to  import  from  Europe,  and  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  the  contraband  trade  directly  and  indirectly 
carried  on  with  them  by  the  other  European  nations,  she  h»id 
been  compelled  gradually  to  relax  the  severity  of  her  commer- 
fcial  monopoly.  A  new  mfipulse  was  thus  given  to  the  spirit  of 
industry.  Tne  colonists  began  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  nar 
hiral  advantages  of  their  situation,  and  less  inclined  to  submit 
to  the  blind  and  bigotted  policy  of  the  Spanish  court.  In 
1781  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Peru,  in  consequence  of  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  government  to  establish  a  new  monopoly 
in  that  province,  which  threatened  to  end  in  the  total  dissolution 
of  the  connexion  between  Spain  and  South  America,  and  was 
not  quelled  without  great  difficulty  and  much  bloodshed.  Bui 
the  spirit  of  liberty  when  once  excited,  could  not  be  again  sup- 
pressed. It  continued  to  gain  ground  progressively,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  late  contest  between  France  and  Spain 
Interrupted  the  communication  with  the  mother  country,  and 
gave  the  colonists  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  that  independ- 
ence which,  after  a  lengthened  and  bloody  struggle,  they  have 
happily  succeeded  in  achieving. 

The  English,  who,  like  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  had 
been  impressed  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  euvjf 
by  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  the 
ppaniards  in  the  New  World,  speedily  entered  with  enthusiasm 
and  ardour  into  the  career  of  discovery.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  bull  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  obtained  from  the 
Fope,  conveying  to  them  the  ample  donation  of  all  this  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  infidels  that  the  Spaniards  had  discovered,  or 
might  discover,  the  English,  to  avoid  encroaching  on  the  do^ 
iniuions  of  their  rivals,  were  obliged  to  direct  their  efforts  fur- 
iher  to  the  north.  Several  attempts  to  fouad  colonies  on  the 
(Coast  of  America  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Eli;Kaheth  by  Sir 
JIumphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  J^ichard  GicnvilTc,  Sir  Waller  Raleigh 
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and  others.  But  in  conseqaence  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
country,  the  deficiency  of  their  supplies  of  provisions,  the  loss 
of  time  in  fruitless  searches  after  gold,  and  the  various  dif** 
ficulties  incident  to  the  first  settlement  of  a  colony,  none  of 
these  attempts  proved  successful :  And  it  was  not  until  1607^ 
fhat  a  small  body  of  adventurers  founded  the  first  permanent 
establishment  of  the  English  in  Americii,  at  Jatnes  Town  in 
Virginia.  Letters-patent  were  granted  in  1609  by  King  Jamei 
to  the  principal  persons  resident  in  London,  by  whom  the  ex^ 
pense  attending  the  formation  of  the  colony  was  to  be  defrayed, 
incorporating  them  into  a  Company,  and  establishing  a  Counoit 
in  England  K>r  the  direction  of  their  proceedings,  the  members 
of  which  were  to  be  chosen  by,  and  removable  at,  the  pleasure 
of  the  majority  of  the  partners  of  the  Company ;  permitting 
whatever  was  necessary  for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  the 
colony  for  the  first  seven  years,  to  be  exported  free  of  duty ; 
declaring  that  the  colonists  and  their  descendants  were  to  be  se^ 
cured  in  all  the  rights  and  privileged  of  Englishmen,  the  same 
as  if  they  had  remained  at  home,  or  been  bom  in  England ; 
and  reserving  only  as  the  stipulated  price  of  these  conces^- 
sions,  and  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  one*' 
fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  to  be  found  in  the  co^. 
fonies,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  his  Majesty  and  his  suoees^ 
ftors  in  all  time  to  come*    In  virtue  of  these  powers,  the  Corh'^ 

[)any  issued,  in   1621,  a  charter  or  ordinance,  which  gave  a 
egal  and  permanent  form  to  the  constitution  of  the  colony.    Bf 


this  charter  the  supreme  legislative  authority  was  lodged,  part* 
ly  in  the  Governor,  who  hdd  the  place  of  tne  sovereign,  partly 
m  a  council  of  state  named  by  the  Company,  and  partly  in  a 
general  council,  or  assembly  composed  of  the  repretentativet 
pf  the  people,  in  which  were  vested  powers  and  privileges  simt'^ 
far  to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  not  lopg,  howi 
ever,  before  the  King  and  tde  Company  quarrelled.  The  lattei^ 
were  in  consequence  divested  of  all  their  rights,  partly  by  Ofjeil 
violence,  and  partly  under  colour  of  l^w,  without  compensation,' 
after  having  expended  upwards  of  i  JO,OOQ^«  In  founding  the 
colony ;  atid  a  governor  and  council  of  state  appointed  by  ih4 
King  succeeded  to  the  powers  of  those  appointed  by  the  Com- 
pany. *  ' 

The  founders  of  the  colony  in  Virginia  had  been  actuated 
solely  by  the  hopes  of  gain :  But  the  colonies  that  were  sooii 

•  Robertson's  History  of  America,  Book  9tii,  passim  i  Je^rson'a 
Koies  OB  Virginia,  p.  179.  •     . 
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§AtT  establiabed  in  New  E^gland^  were  chiefly  planted  -by  nen 
who  Bed   from  reiigiouft  and  political  persecution.     The  fprm 
of  government   in    the    Nenr    England    colonies,    though    at 
first  modified  a  good  deal  by  the  peculiar  religious  opinions 
^ntei:tained  by  the  colonibts,  was  in  its  leading  principles  efr* 
sentially  free.     For  a  considerable  period  the  colonists  elect- 
ed jtheir  own  governors,  coined  moneys  and  exercised  most  of 
the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  while  the  English^  wholly  engross* 
ed  with  the  pontest  between  freedom  and  prerogative  at  home^ 
Jbad  no  leisure  to  attend  to  their  proceedings.     Subsequently 
to  the  Restoration,  however,  the  govemmenu  of  most  of  the 
Kew  England  States  were  established  nearly  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  that  of  Virginia ;  which  indeed  became  the  favourite 
model,  not  only  for  the  constitution  of  the  colonies  established 
ion  the  Continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  proppe^ary  gp- 
yernments  of  Pennsylvania  and  ftlaryland,  but  also  for  ^ose 
that  were  established  in  the   West  India*  islands.      But  un» 
dfiF  every  vicissitude  of  government  and  fortune,   the   New 
Sn^and  colonists  were  distinguished  by  the  same  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  love  of  liberty  that  had  first  induced  them  to  c}uic 
their  native  land.      Every  thing  relating  to  the  internal  re- 
gujatign  and  adminbtration  of  the  different  colonies,  was  de- 
termined in  the  colonial  assemblies  by  representatives  freely 
chosen  by  ^he  settlers.     The  personal  liberty  of  the  citizens  wa^ 
well  secured  and  vigilantly  protected.     And  if  we  except  th« 
restrain tfi /^n  their  commerce,  the  monoply  of  which  was  jealous-* 
]y  guarded  by  the  mother  country,  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvapia,  and  New  England,  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  freedom,  y^hen  colonists  of  England,  that  they  now  enjoy  as 
citizens  of  th^  powerful  republic^  of  North  America.      Their 
progress  in  wealth  and  populatioa  was  in  consequence  quite 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world.     *  For  my  own  part,' 
said  Mr  Buiice,  in  his  speech  on  American  Taxation  in  177^ 
I  never  cast  an  eye  on  their  flourishing  commerce,  aiid  theif 
cultivated  and  commodious  life,  but  they  seem  to  me  rather 
ancient  nations,  grown  to  perfection  through  a  long  series  of 
fortunate  events,  .and  a  train  of  successful  mdustrV)  accumu- 
lating wealth  in  many  centuries,  than  colonies  of  yesterday, 
than  a  set  of  miserable  outcasts  a  few  years  ago,  not  so  much 
sent  as  thrown  out,  on  the  bleak  and  barren  shore  of  a  deso- 
late wilderness,  three  thousand  miles  from  all  civilized  inter- 
course. *     And  the  fact,  that  the  white  population  of  tlie 
United  States  had  increased  in  1776j  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  to  above  two  millions^  and  that  the  value 
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of  the  exports  firom  Great  Britain  to  them  amounted  to  about 
l^SOO^OOO/.  a  year,  shows  that  Mr  Burke's  observations  are  as 
correct  as  tliey  are  eloquent. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  unexampled 
prosperity  and  rapid  growth   of  our  North   American   colo- 
nies, ancf  gen^r^y  orall  colonies  placed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    The  North  American  colonists  carried  with  them 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  practised  by  a  civir 
lized  and  polished  people.     They  had  been  trained  from  their 
infancy  to  habits  of  industry  and  subordination.     They  were 
practically  acqijiainted  with  the  best  and  wisest  form  of  civil 
polity  that  had  been  established  in  Europe;  and  tliey  were 
plac^  in  a  situation  that  enabled  them,  without  difficulty,  to 
remedy  jt§  defects,  and  to  try  every  institution  by  the  test  of 
utility.     But  the  thinness  of  the  aboriginal  population,  and  the 
conseqaent  facility  of  pbtaining  inexhaustible  supplies  of  fertile 
and  unoccupied  land,  must  certaiiily  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
all  the  causes  which  have  promoted  the  rapid  increase  of  w.eulth 
and  population  in  the  United  States^  ^nd  in  all  the  other  colo^ 
nieSy  both  of  North  and  South.  America.     On  the  first  fouiuU 
ing  of  a  colony,  and  for  long  after,  each  ^oloni^tgets  an  ample 
scipply  of  land  of  thedest  quality ;  and  having  no  rent,  and 
scarpely  any  taxes  to  pay,  his  industry  necessarily  becomes 
exceedingly  productive,  and  he  has  every  means,  and  every 
motive  to  amass  coital.     In  consequence,  he  is  eager  to  col- 
lect labourers  fron)  all  quarters,  ancf  is  both  willing  and  able  to 
reward  tl^em  with  high  wages.     But  these  high  wages  afford 
the  fneaifs  of  accumulation,   and,  joined  to   the  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  the  land,  speedily  change  the  more  mdustrious 
labourers  into  proprietors,  and  enable  them,  in  their  turn,  to  be* 
come  the  employers  of  fresh  labourers;  so  that  every  class  par^ 
ticipates  in  the  general  improvement,  and  Capital  and  Po])u!a- 
tion  advance  with  a  rapidity  hardly  conceivable  in  old  settled 
and  fully  peopled  countries. 

It  has  beei)  frequently  said,  that  the  establishment  of  our 
American  and  West  India  colonies  was  a  device  of  the  sup* 
porters  of  the  exclusive  or  mercantile  system — that  they  founds 
ed  them  in  the  view  of  raising  up  a  vast  agricultural  popula* 
tion,  whose  commerce  should  be  confined  entirely  to  an  ex- 
change of  their  raw  products  for  our  manufactured  goods. 
There  is,  however,  no  truth  in  these  assertions.  On  the 
contrary,  tlie  charters  granted  to  the  founders  of  the  set- 
tlement in  Virginia,  distinctly  empower  the  colonists  to  currii 
on  a  direct   ttUer course  wUA  Jorei^n  ttutcs.     Nor  were   they 
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slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  permission ;  for  they  had,  s6 
early  as  1620,  established  tobacco  warehouses  in  Micldleburgh 
and  Flushing ;  •  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  British 
Government,  depriving  them  of  this  freedom  of  commerce,  were 
the  chief  cause  of  those  disputes,  which  broke  out,  in  1676,  in  ao 
open  rebellion,  of  ominous  and  threatening  import !  f  It  was 
not,  therefore,  to  the  selfish  and  shallow  pcSicy  of  monopolbt^, 
but  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  to  the 
violence  and  disorder  of  the  civil  wars,  that  America  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  British  arts  and  British  free- 
dom. The  stipulated  tribute  of  a  Jifth  part  of  whatever  goU 
and  silver  mignt  be  found  in  the  country,  was  deemed  at  tht 
time  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  privileges  l>cstowed  on 
the  founders  of  the  colony  in  Virginia ;  and  the  Government 
were  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  bold  and  fanatical  leaders  of  thi 
New  England  colonists,  and  too  much  engaged  with  othei* 
matters,  to  think  of  subjecting  them  to  any  restraints  that  might 
have  lessened  their  desire  to  emigrate.  It  was  not  until  the 
colonists  had  surmounted  the  difficulties  and  hardships  incident 
to  their  first  establishment,  and  had  begun  to  increase  rapidly 
in  wealth,  that  their  commerce  became  an  object  of  importance, 
and  that  regulations  were  framed  in  the  view  of  restricting  its  frw- 
dom,  and  of  rendering  it  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  mother 
country.  The  Act  ot  1650,  passed  by  the  Republican  Parlia^ 
ment,  laid  the  first  foundjjtions  of  the  monopoly  system,  by 
confining  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  colonies  exclu- 
sively to  British  or  colony  built  ships.  But  the  famous  Navi^ 
gation  Act  of  1660  (12  Charles  11.  cap.  18.)  went  much  far- 
ther. It  enacted,  that  certain  specified  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  colonies,  and  since  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  enumerated  articles,  should  not  be  exported  directly  from 
the  colonies  to  any  foreign  country :  but  that  they  should 
first  be  sent  to  Britain,  and  there  unladen,  (the  words  of 
the  act  are,  laid  upon  the  shore)y  before  they  could  be  for* 
warded  to  their  final  destination.  Sugar,  molasses,  ginger, 
fustic,  tobacco,  cotton  and  indigo,  were  originally  enumerated ; 
and  the  list  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  cof* 
fee,  hides  and  skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  &c.  In  1739,  the 
monopoly  system  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  sugars  were  pennit* 
ted  to  be  carried  directly  from  the  British  plantations  to  anjf 
port  or  place  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre ;  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  conditions  and  regulations  under  which  this  in* 
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dulgence  was  granted,  continued  so  strict  and  numerous  up 
to  1803,  when  they  were  a  good  deal  simplified,  as  to  render 
it  in  a  great  degree  nugatory ;  •  and  with  this  exception,  the 
Oppressive  and  vexatious  restrictions  on  their  direct  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  countries,  were  maintained  on  most  of  the  other 
Enumerated  commodities  of  any  importance,  up  to  the  recent 
alterations. 

But  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  monopoly  was  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  compelling  the  colonists  to  sell  their  produce  exclu- 
sively in  the  Englisn  markets.  It  was  next  thought  advisable, 
that  tliey  should  oe  obliged  to  buy  such  foreign  articles  as  ihey 
mightstand  in  need  of,  exclusively  from  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  England. —  For  this  purpose  it  was  enacted  in  1663, 
that  *  no  commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture 
\  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantations,  but 
^  such  as  are  laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or 

*  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English  built  snipping,  whereof 

*  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  are  English.'     The 

Ereamble  to  this  statute,  which  effectually  excluded  the  colon- 
its  from  every  market  for  European  produce,  except  that  of 
England,  assigns  the  motive  for  this  restriction  to  be,  *  the 
^  maintaining  a  greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between 

*  the  subjects  at  liome  and  those  In  the  plantations;  keeping 

*  the  colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  on  the  mother  country ; 
'  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to  it,  in  the  farther  employ- 
\  ment  and  increase  of  English  shipping,  and  the  vent  of  Eng- 
^  llsh  manufactures  and  commodities ;   rendering  the  naviga- 

*  tion  to  and  from  them  more  safe  and  cheap ;  and  making  this 
^  kingdom  a  staple,  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  planta* 
'  tions,  but  also  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries  and  places 
'  for  their  supply ;  it  being  the  usage  of  other  nations  to  kcep^ 

*  their  plantation  trade  exclusively  to  themselves.  * 

It  was  also  a  leading  principle  in  the  system  of  colonial  po- 
licy, adopted  as  well  by  England  as  by  the  other  European  na- 
tions, to  discourage  all  attempts  to  manufacture  such  articles 
in  the  colonies  as  could  be  provided  for  them  by  the  mother 
country.  The  history  of  our  colonial  system,  is  full  of  ntteinpur 
of  this  sort ;  and  so  essential  was  this  principle  deemed  to  the 
idea  of  a  colony,  that  even  Lord  Chatham  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  *  the  British  colonists 
^  of  North  America  had  no  right  to  manufacture  eoett  a  vail 
^Jor  a  korse-skoe !  *  f  And  when  such  were  the  enactments  made 

•  Edwards*  West  Indies,  Vol.  II.  p,  452,  Ed.  1819* 
t  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  566. 
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by  the  Legislature,  and  such  the  avowed  ^ntiments  of  a  great 
Parltameutary  leatier  and  a  friend  to  the  colonies,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  a  declaration  of  the  late  Lord  Sheffield,  who 
did  no  more  indeed  than  express  the  decided  opinion  of  almost 
all  tt)e  merchants  and  politicians  of  his  time,  when  he  affirmed 
tliat  '  THE  ONLY  use  of'  Amcfican  colonies  or  fVeU  India  islands 

*  is  THE  MONOPOLY  y  their  cofisumjuioti^  and  the  carriage  of' their 

*  produce!* 

The  attempt  made  in  the  early  p:|rt  of  the  late  reign  tq 
levy  taxes  on  the  American  colonies,  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  contest  which  ended,  happily  for  them,  anc}  not 
less  happily  for  ourselves,  in  tbeir  iKcl^^P^i^dence.  But  the 
proceeaings  regarding  taxation  only  hastened  a  crisis  which 
could  not  nave  been  long  averted.  The  coloni^^  were  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  discontented  with  the  restraints 
imposed  on  tncir  commerce ;  and  it  is  quite  idle  to  suppose^  that 
a  great  and  growing  people  would  have  continued  to  submit  to 
such  galling  and  vexatious  restrictions.  Emancipation  ifrom 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  wa^  a  necessary  step  m  the 
progress  of  the  American  colonies.  And  instead  pf  repining  at 
their  prosperity^  it  should  be  our  proudest  boast.  England 
was  the  magna  vimm  mater — she  formed  and  bred  the  men  who 
established  this  mighty  empire  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  by 
her  example  and  her  precepts  that  the  colonists  rose  to  emi- 
nence, not  by  their  wealth  and  industry  only,  but  by  their  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  cause  of  rational  afid  substantial  free- 
dom. Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  it  is  in  every  point  of  view 
infinitely  more  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  England,  to  be 
the  friqi)d  and  ally  of  a  mightv  progeny  of  freemen,  than  to  be; 
wielding  a  barren  and  blood-stained  sceptre  over  millions  of 
discontented  and  rebellious  colonists. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  short 
and  nece>sarily  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  colonial  system,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  examine  the 
various  advantages  which  this  system  has  been  supposed  to 
confer  on  the  mother  country. 

L  1.  In  entering  upon  this  examination^  it  may  be  prope|r,  in 
iSsofirU  place,  to  observe,  that  no  inference  can  fairly  be  drawn 
in  favour  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  exercised  by  the 
mother  country,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  that  monopoly 
being  advantageous  to  her,  unless  it  can,  at  the  same  time,  be 
shown  that  it  occasions  no  injury  to  the  colony.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  a  colony  is  not  a  part  of  a  foreign  state  :  It  is 
an  integral  arid  constituent  part  of  your  own  empire;  and  it  is 
contrary  to  every  prhiciple  of  justice  and  of  sound  policy  (o  at- 
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tempt  to  enricli  one  provmce  of  district  at  ttie  e^cpense  of  the 
rest.  The  protectioil  which  eVery  government  is  bound  to 
grant  to  all  classes  of  its  subjects,  ought  not  to  vary  with  the 
varying  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  which  they  live. 
Had  Jumaica  been  the  mother  country  and  England  the  colony^ 
we  should  certrtinly  have  thought,  and  nlost  justly,  tliat  our 
distance  from  Jamaica  tvas  no  reason  nt  all  why  we  should  not 
enjoy  an  equality  of  privileges,  or  ivhy  we  should  stibmit  to  have 
our  energies  cramped  and  our  commerce  restricted,  for  the 
sake  of  affording  employment  to  a  few  Jamaica  ships  and  manu- 
facturers. This  is  the  proper  point  of  view  from  which  we 
should  survey  the  restrictions  on  the  colony  trade.  We  should 
remember,  tnat  in  whatever  degree  the  monopoly  is  beneficial 
to  ourselves  by  enabling  us  to  sell  dearer  to  the  colonists,  and  to 
buy  cheaper  irom  them  than  we  should  otherwise  be  able  to  do, 
it  must  to  the  same  extent  be  injurious  to  them ;  and  mustv 
thefeforcj  be  entirely  subverafive  of  that  equality  of  privileges 
and  protection  which  eyery  just  and  wise  government  must 
grant  indiscriminately  to  all  who  aTe  undeir  its  dominion. 

2.  But  then  we.  come,  in  the  s^ond  place,  to  the  question, 
whether  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  be  really  advantageous 
to  the  mot  bet  country  t  And  here  we  have  another  opportunity  of 
remarking  the  intimate  connexion  that  always  subsists  between 
the  sound  principles  of  impartial  justice  and  of  public  wealth. 
ITiat  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  to  which  every  subject  of 
a  free  country  has  a  just  claim,  cUn  never  be  encroachea  upoa 
without  checking  the  progress  of  national  opulence.  The  mono^ 
poly  of  the  colony  trace,  instead  of  enriching,  has  really  tended 
to  impoverish  the  nations  who  have  established  colonies.  It  is 
true,  that  the  power  reserved  by  the  mother  country  of  exclusive- 
ly supplying  net  colonists  with  particular  sorts  of^  goods,  may, 
when  properly  enforced,  compel  them  to  buy  those  commocfi- 
ties  from  ner,  which  they  might  otherwise  have  obtained  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  a  stranger.  But  of  what  advantage  is  this  for- 
ced sale  ?  Every  people  have  some  natural  or  acquired  ca- 
pacity for  the  prosecution  of  certain  branches  of  industry  in 
E reference  to  others ;  and  no  proposition  can  be  more  true,  or 
ettcr  established,  than  that  the  wealth  of  every  people  will  be 
most  effectually  promoted  by  their  confining  their  industry  to 
those  branches*  in  which  they  have  a  superiorit}*,  and  exchanging 
their  surplus  produce  iti  these,  for  commodities  that  can  be  more 
easily  pn3duced  by  others.  But  the  colonial  monopoly  is  di- 
ametrically opposed  to  this  grand  principle.  If  the  monopoly, 
by  excluding  competition,  occasions  an  artificial  demand  for  our 
commodities,  it  is  obvious  it  must  also  occasion  an  ariificiat  di* 


ftribulhn  of  the  capital  mid  labtiur  of  the  cauMtry:  It  must  di- 
vert a  portion  of  them  from  some  of  the  naturally  beneficial 
channels  into  which  they  would  otherwise  have  flowed,  to  force 
tliem  into  those  where  there  b  no  real  room  for  them,  and  wher6 
they  will  be  useless  the  moment  the  monopoly  ceases.  It  is 
jquite  visionary  to  suppose  that  any  country  can  ever  be  en* 
riched  by  such  means ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  only  advantage  fX 
which  the  monopoly  of  the  colonial  supply  can  ever  be  pror 
ductive.  We  say  the  only  advantage ;  for,  it  is  certaip  that  if 
the  mother  country  could  furnish  the  colony  with  the  commodi- 
ties she  wants,  as  cheap  as  they  could  be  furnished  by  any  one 
^Ise,  the  identity  of  language,  and  the  various  ties  of  relationship 
subsisting  between  them,  would  always  secure  her  the  exclusive 
command  of  the  coIodt  market,  independendy  altogether  of  any 
artificial  regulations.  In  point  of  fact^  therefore,  themonc^ly  if 
either  aseless  or  pernicious :  It  is  useless  when  the  mother  coun^ 
try  can  furnish  the  colony  with  commodities  at  the  same  or  a 
lower  rate  than  others :  and  when  she  cannot  do  this,  the  mo- 
nopoly, by  forcing  a  portion  of  her  coital  and  industry  into 
employments  for  which  she  has  no  peculiar  aptitude^  but  the 
contrary,  is  plainly  and  certainly  pernicious* 

The  consequences  of  the  American  war  have  completely  ve- 
rified the  trudi  of  these  remarks.  No  colonies  were  ever  rec- 
koned so  important  and  valuable  as  those  which  now  form  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States.  With  the  exception  of  Dean 
Tucker,  Dr  Smith,  and  one  or  two  more,  the  politicians  of  this 
country  and  the  Continent  firmly  believed  that  the  independ<- 
^nce  of  the  colonies  would  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  England 
—  that  the  Sun  of  Britain's  glory  would  then  set,  and  forever  ! 
When  the  qncitioiiof  independence  was  firstmootedin  dieHouse 
of  Commons,  it  was  indignandy  deuNUided — would  you  ask  a 
mighty  giant  voluntarily  to  shrink  into  a  feeble  and  pttoydimf  ? 
But  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  high  tone.  In* 
dependence  could  not  be  refused  :  and  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
Has  Great  Britain  fallen  from  the  high  place  she  formerly  oc- 
cupied among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Has  the  emancipation 
.of  the  colonies  been  in  the  slightest  degree  prejudicial  to  our 
wealth,  comroercei  or  industry  ?  The  reverse,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  decidedly  the  fact*  We  have  continued  since  the 
peace  of  1784,  to  enjov  every  previous  advantage  resulting  from 
our  intercourse  with  the  colonies ;  and  we  have  done  this  with*- 
out  being  subjected,  as  was  previously  the  case,  to  the  heavy 
expense  of  maintaining  armaments  for  the  defence  of  such  dis- 
tant and  extensive  territories.  The  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties now  annually  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  is  upwards  of'  sevcfi  times  the  value  of  the  commodities 
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isxported  to  the  colonies  previous  to  the  war,  and  when  we  had 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  their  supply.  Nor  while  we  can  af- 
ford to  supply  the  Americans  cheaper  than  they  can  manufac- 
ture at  home,  ami  cheaper  Uian  they  can  be  supplied  by  others, 
IS  there  the  least  risk  of  our  losing  their  market.  Our  trad^ 
with  the  United  States,  now  that  they  are  independent,  rests  oi^ 
quite  as  firm  a  basis  as.  it  did  when  they  were  subject  to  our  re- 
gulations* So  large  a  proportion  of  tlie  capital  and  industry  of 
each  particular  country  is  most  profitably  employed  in  produc- 
ing commodities  for  the  market  of  the  other,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  the  trade  will  be  rashly  or  capriciously  interfer- 
ed with.  It  is  not  an  artificial,  but  a  natural  trade :  It  does 
not  rest  on  the  miserable  foundation  of  bounties  and  prohibit* 
lions,  but  on  (he  gratification  of  real  wants  and  desires.  And 
as  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  both  countries,  we  may  confi- 
dently predict  that  it  will  become  still  more  productive  of 
wealth,  comforts,  and  enioyments. 

3.  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  that  a  colonial  trade  carrie4 
pn  under  the  protection  of  a  monopoly,  is  entirely  exempted 
from  those  contingencies  and  revulsions  to  which  the  trade  ho^ 
iween  independent  nations  is  neoessarily  more  or  less  liable  ^ 
and  that  the  exclusion  of  competition  always  secures  the  conir 
inand  of  the  colony  market.     But  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  forced  exclusion  of  competition  is  really  of  no  advantage, 
but  the  reverse.     Admitting,  however,  that  it  is  ^n  advantage, 
It  is  one  that  can  never  be  reaped  except  fi^om  spiall  and  easUf 
guarded  colonies.     It  is  plainly  impossible,  supposing  that  th^ 
United  States  had  continued  to  this  hour  a  dependency  of 
England,  that  tjie  most  rigid  and  severe  enforcement  of  the  ex- 
clusive system,  cpuld  have  preserved  us  tlie  monopoly  of  their 
market,  nad  any  competitors  appeared  in  the  field  ciipable  of 
undei^Uing  i|s.     The  whole  navy  of  Great  Br^taiii,  thoygh  i^ 
were  doubled,  yrould  not  be  sufiicient  to  guard  the  coast  ir<H9 
the  Mississippi  to  the  St  Lawrence,  from  £e  intrusion  of  sn)Ug- 
filers;  and  the  same  tlitng  is  true  of  the  West  India  islanok 
Cheap  goods  ai^  sure  to  m^e  their  way  through  every  barrier— 
yer  medios  ire  satellites  amantJ^    All  the  tyrannical  regulations 
and  guarda  cosjtas  of  Old  Spain,  did  not  prevent  her  colonies 
from  oeing  deluged  with  the  prohibited  commodities  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany.     It  is  indeed  quite  childish  to  suppose 
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*  Irord  Shield  vtates  fSfttinedy,  tfimt  when  the  Am^iean  col«^ 
liistf  found  |h#y  could  Ifriport  g<M9ds  at  a  cheaper  rate  firom  other 
coontriei  than  firom  Eagland,  they  had  very  little  difficulty  in  evading 
eur  restrictions.*- Oi^frva/ton^  on  the  Commerce  qf  America ^  p.  2^. 
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that  any  extensive  market  can  erer  be  preserved  by  mere  dint 
of  customhouse  remilations,  Tliey  are  always  productive  of 
injury,  and  never  ofadvantage.  And  we  may  rest  assured,  that 
our  command  of  the  American  market  depends  at  this  moment 
on  the  very  same  principle — the  comparative  cheapness  of  our 
manufactured  goods^  on  which  it  depended  when  we  had  a  go- 
vernor in  every  state :  And  so  long  as  we  preserve  this  single 
advantage,  the  preference  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  will  conti* 
nue,  independently  altcmether  of  commercial  treaties^  Acts  of 
Parliament,  or  Acts  of  Congress, 

4.  It  has  been  further  urged  in  defence  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem, that  it  ensures  the  re^ar  and  certain  snpply  of  the  mo- 
ther country  with  commodities  which  are  the  exclusive  produc- 
tions of  the  colonies ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  these  becoming 
free,  we  rtiight  be  obliged  to  pay  a  monopoly  price  for  articles 
which  custom  has  now  rendered  indispensable.  This  apprehen- 
sion appears  extremely  futile  and  unfounded.  We  often  hear 
of  the  holders  of  colonial  produce  being  subjected  to  the  great- 
est difficulties^  from  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to 
buy ;  but  we  never  yet  heard,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
tre  never  shall  bear,  of  their  refusing  to  sell.  It  is  true  that 
France,  and  indeed  the  whole  Continent,  was  very  inadequately 
supplied  with  colonial  produce  during  a  part  of  last  war:  But 
she  was  ill  supplied,  not  because  her  colonies  had  been  con- 
quered by  England,  but  because  of  the  Continental  system ; — 
because  she  herself  had  resolved  to  exclude  colonial  produc- 
tions from  every  market  in  which  she  had  an  ascendency.  We 
deny  that  a  single  instance  can  be  mentioned  of  a  nation  want- 
ing colonial  piNoduce,  and  willing  to  pay  for  it,  being  unable 
to  obtain  any  quantity  she  reqmred.  Prussia  and  Germany, 
though  they  have  neither  ships  nor  colonies,  are  just  as  well 
and  regularly  supplied  as  either  England  or  Holland;  and 
they  obtain  tnese  supplies  in  precisely  tne  same  way  that  we  ob- 
tain them, — that  is,  by  giving  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  land  and  labour  in  exchange  for  them.  It  is  a  ra- 
dical error,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  supply  of  colonial  goods 
can  be  monopolized.  Sugar  is  not  a  staple  product  of  the 
West  Indies  only ;  but  of  the  East  Indies,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Louisiana*  The  same  may  be  said  of  coffee;  and  it  is  now 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  spices,  which  were  formerly  thought 
to  be  an  exclusive  production  of  the  Moluccas,  succeed  equally 
well  in  Cayenne  and  other  places.  The.commodities  which  we 
call  Colonial,  ought  in  fact  to  be  called  tropical;  for  they  are  to 
be  found  almost  everywhere  between  the  tropics ;  and  the  idea 
of  monopolizing  them  is  therefore  wholly  out  of  the  question.  ' 
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5.  We  have  now  gone  over  some  of  the  more  prominent  of 
tiie  advantages  that  are  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
monopoly  ot  the  colonial  supply,  and  have  shown  that  they  are 
almost  entirely  ima^nary.  But  there  is  one  on  which  much 
stress  has  latterly  been  laid,  and  which  deserves,  therefore,  a 
more  minute  examination.  It  has  been  said,  that  though  tiie 
increased  demand,  caused  by  the  forced  exclusion  of  toreign 
goods  from  the  colonial  market,  for  certain  species  of  com- 
modities produced  by  the  mother  country,  may  not  be  direct'^ 
1y  productive  of  advantage  to  her,  it  is  indirectly  so,  by  enlarge 
io^  the  field  for  the  employment  of  capital,  and  consequently 
raising  the  rate  of  profit.  But  it  will  be  found  that  this  states 
ment,  how  plausible  soever  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is 
really  just  as  untenable  as  the  rest.  The  truth  is,  that 
tke  RATE  of  profit  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dependent 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  Jield  for  the  emplcj/ment  of  capital  ^ 
but  that  it  it  determined  entirely  by  the  productiveness  of  in^ 
dustry  at  the  time.  Profits  consist  of  the  excess,  or  the  value 
of  the  excess,  of  the  commodities  produced  by  the  expenditure 
of  a  given  quantity  of  capital  and  labour,  over  that  original 
amount  of  capital  and  labour,  or  its  valuer  It  is  plain  then  that 
they  must  be  wholly  nuafiected  by  the  mere  extension  of  the 
field  for  the  employment  of  capital,  however  great  that  ex- 
tension may  be.  Suppose,  to  illustrate  this  principle,  that 
ten  millions  of  acres  of  land  were  added,  by  a  fiat  of  Provi- 
dence, to  Great  Britain ;  the  efi*ect  that  this  addition  to  the 
soil  of  the  country,  or  to  the  existing  field  for  the  employment 
of  capital,  would  have  on  the  rate  of  profit,  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  eircumstance,  whether  this  new  land  was  of  the  same^ 
or  of  greater  productive  pamer^  than  the  poorest  soils  now  under 
cultivation^  If  it  were  of  the  same  degree  of  productiveness  as 
these  poor  soils,  we  might,  if  we  chose,  expend  500  or  1000 
millions  in  its  cultivation,  but  it  is  obvious  that  no  addition 
would  thereby  be  made  to  the  rcUe  of  profit.  If  the  farmer  of 
the  worst  land  now  cultivated  gets  a  return  of  10  quarters  or  of 
10/.  for  a  certain  outlay  of  capital,  he  will  evidently  get  just  the 
same  return  if  he  lays  out  the  same  capital  on  any  other  quantity 
of  equally  poor  land;  It  is  true,  that  if  the  new  land  added  to 
the  country  were  of  greater  productive  power  than  the  worst  quality 
now  cuiiivatedi  the  rate  of  profit  would  rise  t  but  it  would  rise, 
not  because  the  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  had  been 
enlarged,  but  because  it  had  become  more  productive— because 
the  sanae  outlay  of  capital  that  yields  Only  a  return  of  10  quar- 
ters or  of  10/.  on  the  last  land  now  cultivated,  would  then  per- 
haps yield  a  retarn  of  15  quarters  or  of  15/. 

But  then  it  is  said,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
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tbis  yery  efiect— 'that  it  renders  the  fidd  for  the  employment  of 
cwital  more  prodtictiTe  as  well  as  more  extensiye :  We  are 
toul,  and  the  authority  of  Dr  Smith  is  appealed  to  in  stipfx>rt 
of  the  statement,  that  when  new  and  natumtly  advantageous 
channels  of  foreign  commerce  are  discovered,  (and  we  Bhall  con« 
cede  that  the  same  reasoning  will  apply,  if  they  are  the  result 
of  a  monopoly),  the  merchants  who  first  engage  in  them  rea- 
lize larger  profits  than  ordbary,  and  that  these  larger  profits 
t6mpt  capitalists  to  withdraw  their  stocks  lK>m  less  Incrative 
employments,  so  that  the  supply  of  commodities  produced  for 
the  home  market  is  diminish^;  which,  as  the  demand  con** 
tinues  the  same,  necessarily  occasions  a  general  rise  of  prices 
and  profits.  But,  aitiong  other  services  rendered  by  Mr  Rt- 
cardo  to  the  science  of  political  economy,  he  has  shown  tlie  fal- 
lacy of  this  statement.  It  is  clear,  that  after  new  channels  of 
commerce  are  opened,  whether  by  noeans  of  a  monopc^.  or 
otherwise,  there  must  either  be  the  samcy  a  greaier^  or  a  ien 
amount  of  the  national  revenue  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
foreign  commodities  than  before.  If,  in  the^^  place,  the 
same  amount  of  revenue  is  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  these 
commodities  as  before,  there  will  be  iust  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  to  lay  out  on  articles  produced  at  home,  and  no  chai^ 
wbatever  will  be  occasioned :  If,  in  the  second  place,  agreatei* 
amount  of  revenue  should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
articles;  then,  as  there  must  be  a  proporlioiially  less  demand 
for  articles  produced  at  home,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
capital  and  labour  previously  employed  in  producing  commodi- 
ties  for  the  home  market  will  be  set  free,  and  will  henceforth 
be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  commodities  sent  abroad 
to  pay  the  greater  amount  of  goods  imported ;  and  hence  it 
appears,  inasmuch  as  every  increased  demand  for  foreign  pro« 
duce  necessarily  brings  along  with  it  the  means  of  procuring 
the  augmented  supply  without  requiring  any  additional  capita^ 
4hat  neither  prices  nor  profits  could  be  affected  by  such  an  in^ 
crease :  And  if,  in  the  ikird  and  last  case,  owing  to  the  greater 
cheapness  of  foreign  produce,  a  less  proportion  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country  should  be  devoted  to  their  purchase,  a  less  a* 
mount  of  capital  would  be  required  to  produce  the  commodities 
exported  to  pav  them ;  and  the  capital  thus,  set  free  would,  of 
course,  be  employed  in  producing  tne  increased  supply  of  cokh 
modities  for  the  home  market,  on  which  the  portion  of  revenue 
•aved  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  must,  in  future, 
be  expended  And  thus  it  appears,  that  in  every  case — ^whether 
the  same^  a  greal€7\  or  a  less  proportion  of  the  national  revenue  bo 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities— the  disooverjr 
or  formati<m  of^new  cbanneb  of  commerce  cannot  of  itself  have 
any  effect  whatever  on  the  rate  of  profit. 
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it  is  true  indeed^  that  if  fbreign  eommerce  enaUes  m  to  tm* 
jporl  com,  or  any  oih^  artide  wtach  necessarily  eaters  into  ti^e 
consumption  of  the  labourer,  ait  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be 
produced  at  home,  it  will  have  the  eflfect  to  lower  wages  and 
raise  profits.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  is  a  result  that 
could  not  possibly  be  brought  about  by  the  moncpoly  of  th(| 
supply  of  all  the  colonies  ana  countries  m  the  world.  It  doea 
not  depend  on  exportation,  but  on  importation,— on  *libert^ 
being  granted  to  import  com  iromthose  ^ihocanjimmk  U  mlih^ 
kmeUpricef  ubeihar  they  be  dependent  coUmieis  or  imdqpenden^ 
faretginetu 

:  IL  But  the  pohmial  system  has  been  productive  of  othei* 
and  still  more  serious  disadvantages.  The  double  monopoly 
by  which  the  colonists  are  not  only  obliged  to  Im  all  die  fo«; 
re^  commodities,  they  require  in  the  markets  of  the  mother 
country,  but  to  %€U  iheir  own  surplus  products  in  them,  coulci 
not  have  been  made  effectual  had  foreign  competitors  been  al* 
lowed  to  enter  these  markets  with  similar  ana  cheaper  goods* 
In  order,  therefore,  that  die  colonists  micht  be  compeued  to 
dispose  of  their  peculiar  productions  exclusively  in  die  mar* 
^kets  of  the  motiier  country,  the  latter  has  been  compelled 
to  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  "them,  and  to  give  the  co- 
lonists the  monopoly  of  her  supply.  It  would  be  impossible, 
for  example,  to  oispose  of  the  sugars  of  Jamaica  and  fiarbo- 
does  in  London,  were  die  sugars  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  allowed  to 
come  into  fair  competition  with  them.  The  latter  have,  there- 
fore, been  excluded ;  and  while  the  British  merchants  have  had 
a  complete  monopoly  of  jthe  Jamaica  market,  th^  Jamaica  mer* 
^ijants  have  had  an  equally  complete  monopoly  of  the.  market 
of  Great  Britidn.  There  lias  thu^  been  a  reciprocity  of  injuries 
and  not  c^  advantages;  and  the  colony  trade,  insteful  of  being  a 
source  of  wealdi,  has  been  rendered,  on  both  sides,  a  source  of  po^ 
verty,  voxjUami,  and  disgust.  Were  it  not  for  the  perverse,  and 
most  iniurious  regulations  to  which  this  system  has  given  rise, 
.we  might  supply  ourselves  with  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  or 
South  America,  for  a  great  deal  less  than  it  now  costs  to*  b«y  it 
from  the  West  India  planters.  This  is  a  much  more  serious 
loss  than  is  generally  supposed.  Sugar  has  become  a  necessa^ 
IT  equally  indispensable  to  the  poor  and  the  rich.  The  auan« 
tity  of  West  India  sugar  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britaio, 
may,  we  believe,  be  taken  on  an  average  at  about  380,000,000 
of  pounds  weight*  Andlit  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  that  a  r^ 
ducdon  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  from  tne  East  Indies  and  Sduth 
America,  to  the  sam^  level  with  those  laid  on  West  India  su- 
gars, would  enable  us  to  obtain  as  good  sugar  for  4^d.  par 
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lib.  as  now  costs  6d.;  but,  bikuig:tlie  diSereilce  at  only  Id.  per 
lib.  il  would  make  on  the  above  mectioned  quantity,  a  mrimgcS 
no  Itas  tiian  I^83,000f.  a  year  I  *  

*  It  appear!  from  a  ParliambAlary  Paper  (No.  186,  Se«sion  1825^; 
that  the  total  quantity  of  all  sdrls  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Bm 
lam  end  Ireland,  in  the  yent  ended  5lh  January  1825,  amounted  to 
4|4IS,147  cwta ;  and  the  total  quantity  exported  to  fbreign  Counlriei 
during  the  nme  year,  amounted  to  998,947  cwts.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  3,414,800  cwu.,  or  S82,S90,4O0  libi  for  home  comumption.  It 
appears  alto  from  tlie  same  Paper,  .that  the  total  net*  pnidnca  of  the 
ilutie*  derived  from  sugar  coniumed  in  Great  Britain  durii^  the  yeai , 
182i,  amountad  to  4,223,£4U. ;  and  the  total  nett  produce  of  those 
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•  It 'W  contended,  ho  wo  ver,  that  when '  a  greater  quamtit j  i 
product  is  imported  into  any  countir  than  is  required  fisr  its 
use,  and'wiien  the  stjrplus  is  exported  to  foreigner^,  the  price 
of  the  pol;Ciori  sdd  at  borne  Will  be  determined  l^  the  price  paid 
for  the  portion  exported.  Now,  it  istsaid  that  this  is  thecal  witb 
British  siigiar.  We  annually  import  about  a  fourth  part  more  8i»# 
gar  froM  our  Colonics  than  is  recpiired  to  supply  the  home  obaw 
sumption  of  the  empire  \  and,  as  the  surplus  is  sent  abDoarf,  to 
be  Sold  in  the  markets  of  the  Continent,  in  cqmpetitictai  wich 
the  sugars  of  Brazil  snd  Cuba,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  prices  of 
sugar  m  the  home  market  must  be  identical  with  them,  and 
that  the  British  consumer  is  not  laid  under  the  disadvantage 
we  ha^e  supposed.  But,  though  the  prhidple  stated  in  thia 
argument  is  sound,  there  is  a  tivcumstance  6vel4ooked  that  reiK 
dersit  wholly-  inapplicable  to  the  case  in  question.  The  trtitt| 
IS,  that  British  plantation  sugars  in  bond  always  maintain  f 
bif^er  value,  by  several  shilling  a  cwt.,  than  foreign  sugars  of 
the  same  quality ;  and  the  reason  of  this  differeiice  is,  that  w6 
alldw  a  drawback' on  every  cArt*  €>f  refined  sugar  exported^ 
which  ev^ry  oiie  knows  amounts  to  from  6s.  to  7s.  mope 
(ban  the  duty  payable  on  the  raw  sugar  of  which  it  is  made; 
and  this  excess  is,  therefore,  really  equivalent  to  a  boAnty  of 
'6s.  or  7s.  a  cwt.  on  its  exportation.  In  consequence,  we  export 
only  refined  sugars  |  and  the  effect  of  the  bounty  is  to  enable 
the  refiners  for  exportation  to  give  ^.  or  7s.  9  cwt«  mpre  for 
the  aiigars  boagfat  by  them  than  they  otbenrise  could  g^ve ;  and 
thus  to*  raise,  according  to  the  principle  already  stat^^  the 
price  of  all  the  sugar  in  the  market  to  the  same  extent.  We 
nave  already  seen,  that  the  i^gregate  quantity  of  sugar  imports 
ed  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  last  year,  amaomed 
to  4,413,147  cwts. ;  and,  supposing  its  price  to  have  been,'  atf  it 
certainly  was,  advanced  6s. ^.  a  cwt.  by  the  operation  of  the 
fapuQty  on  refined  sugar,  it  will  follow,  that  this  bounty  must 
have  cost  the  home  consiimers  of  sugar  1,434^000/.,'  ag|*eethg 
very  nearly  with  our  previous  estimate. 

A  similar  system  has  been  adopted  with  respept  to  most  othisr 
^articles  imported  from  our  colonies.  We  defy  any  orte  *to 
poiqt'ou^  a  single  benefit,  of  any  sort  whatever,  derived  by  us 
from  the  possession  of  .Canada,  and  our  pther  coloptes  in  ^orth 
Am^ca.  They  are  productive  of  heavy  expense  to  Gr^t  Bii- 
tainv  bat  of  npthing  else*  We  are  well  coi>yinced  t)ij^  |t  \s  a 
moderate  computation  to  affirm,  that  these  provipfses  kfve  th- 
ready cost  us  60  or  70  millions ;  and,  not  oonteiited  with  wbf  t 
we  have  done,  we  still  continue  to  lay  three  or  four  timtiEs  the 
doty  tm  the  timber  of  the  North  of  Europe,  that  we  lay  on  the 
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timber  hnpoited  from  Cainda  aiid  Nova  &ot}a*  We  are  asto- 
nished that  lUEessrs  Robinson  and  Huskisson  should  tolerato 
inch  a  system.  Not  only  is  it  completely  at  varianoe  with  adl 
4«  enlai^^  and  liberal  principles  they  have  so  oftffli  profi»se4 
and  acted  upon,  but  it  is  in  the  hiffhest  de^gree  injurious  to  idl 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  has  done  much  to  cripple 
and  destroy  the  advantaj^eous  commerce  we  formerly  earned 
OB  with  the  Baltic ;  while  it  adds  greatly  to  the  price,  and  At^ 
leriorates  the  quality  of  one  of  the  most  important  articles  im* 

Crted  into  the  country.  And  for  whom  is  this  sacrifice  realhF 
ide?  For  whom  are  the  people  of  Britain  made  to  pay  a  hi^ 
price  for  inferior  timber  ?  The  answer  is  obvk>os. «  Every  man 
of  sense,  whether  in  the  Cabinet  or  out  of  it,  knows,  that  danada 
must,  at  no  distant  period,  be  merged  In  the  American  re- 
puUic.  And  certainly  John  Bull  discovers  no  very  great  inn 
patience  of  taxation,  when  he  ouietly  allows  his  pockets  to  be 
drained,  in  order  to  clear  and  rertilize  a  province  for  the  use  of 
his  rival  Jonathan. 

,  But  even  these  do  not  fiN*m  the  only  burdens  imposed  <m  ng 
liy  the  colonial  system.  It  appears,  from  a  Paper  printed  hf 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  copy  of  whicn  is  sufayoined,^ 
AbX  the  mere  military  expense  attending  the  government  of  our 
West  India  and  North  American  colomes,  costs  the  Treasury 

"*  Abstract  of  the  actual  Disbonem^nts  of  the  several  CommiMpriefe 
upon  Foreign  Statkuis,  charged  in  the  Army  Extraordinaries  for 
the  Year  ending  25th  December  1821,  and  paid  by  Great  Britam^ 
exclusive  of  the  Revenues  collected  in  the  several  Colonies^  and 

-  other  Expenses  voted  in  the  Army  and  Ordnance  Pf^imwtgt  for 
that  Year:— 

1.  Canada  -  -  -  .     .  L.397,629  14 

2.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  -  105,586  2 
8.  Newfoundland  ....  13,285  10  ' 
4.  Bermuda  •  •  •  »  28,193  6  ' 
5;  Bahama  Islands  ...  8;808  13  1< 
6»  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  and  Colonies  321,480  8  li 
7.  Januuca                -                •                •             114,818  15     6^ 


L.989,802  12 

8.  Cape  of  Good  Hope             -              •  171,019  17 

9.  Mauritius               •               -               .  41,100    7 

10.  Mediterranean                 -                  •  234,648  11 

11.  Gibraltar                ...  118,383    8 

12.  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia            -            -  65,395  13 

13.  Heligohmd            -            •            .            .  6,809    0 


L.1,626,237  10    0 
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t>f  Great  Britain,  m  time  of  peacey  little  less  than  a  million  a 
YEAR,  exclusive  of  the  revenue  collected  in  them.  And  they  have 
ihe  farther  disadvantage  of  multiplying  the  chances  of  misun- 
detstanding  4ind  contests  with  foreign  powers,  and  of  making  a 
ilast  addition  to  the  expense  of  war.  * 

Such  being  the  case  with  respect  to  our  colonial  possessions, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  could  sustain  any  injury  from  the 
total  breaking  up  of  the  colonial  monopoly,  or  even  from  the 
total  'Bnd  unconditional  abandonment  of  these  dependencies. 
Bot  besides  the  statements  on  which  we  have  already  taken  the 
bbeny  to  animadvert,  the  advocates  of  the  colonial  system  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  break  up  the  monopoly; — they  contend 
that  we  made  a  contract  with  the  West  India  planters,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  buy  the  foreign  products  they  wanted,  exclusive- 
ly in  the  markets  of  England,  on  condition  of  their  having  the 
exclusive  right  to  silppFy  these  markets  with  colonial,  goods ;  and 
that  the  planters  having  embarked  their  capital  on  the  faith  of 
ibis  contract,  are  entitled  to  claim  its  cnfbrcem^it.  Unluckily, 
iMywever,  for  the  West  India  interest,  there  is  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  this  statement.  The  Parliament  of 
England  nev^r  entered  into  any  contract  of  any  descriptioa 
whatever  with  the  phnters.  They  passed  certain  acts  regu* 
laliiig  the  colonial  trade,  in  th^  same  way  as  they  pass  acta 
in  relation  to  any  other  branch  6f  internal  or  external  po- 
licy. But  it  was  not  stipulated  that  these  acts  were  to  continue 
in  force  'for  any  specified  time.  Every  one  of  them  might  have 
been  repealed  the  year  after  it  was  enacted ;  and,  in  point  of 
fiMt,  mimy  of  them  have  beea  repealed,  and  othei's  very  much 
■lodified,  without  any  one  ever  presuming  to  say  that  a  con- 
tract had  been  violated  In  doitag  so.  What  should  we  think 
were  the  landlords  to  insist  that  the  Corn-law  of  1816  was  U> 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  contract  with  them,  and  that  Par« 
Hament  was  not  entitled  to  repeal  or  modify  (hat  law,  with- 
out previously  compensating  them  for  any  loss  they  might  sus- 
tain from  its  abandonment?  Would  not  such  a  monstrous 
doctrine  be  scouted  by  every  man  of  sense  in  the  country  ?  and 
yet  it  is  not  one  whit  more  absurd  than  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  contaad,  that  we  are  bound  either  to  continue  the  colonial 


♦  *  Exertions,'  says  Lord  Sheffield,  *  most  be  made  somewhere  dur« 
^  ing  war  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  expense  of  defending  the 

*  WeU  India  Islands^  by  sea  alone ^  during  the  last  ( Amencao)  toor,  cost 
*•  Britain  a  larger  sum  than  would  purchase  thejec'simple  of  these  islatuts^ 

*  The  detention  of  our  fleet  ia  tbe  West  Indies,  was  a  principal  cause 

*  of  the  loss  of  AmesictJ-^ObservatioBS.  on  the  Conunerce  of  America, 
p.  259. 
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iDonopoIy,  or  to  pay  the  colonists  For  leave  to  abandon  ic  Qpi* 
nions  such  as  these  are  not  only  wholly  destitute  of  any  foundm* 
tion  in  Fact,  but  they  are  subversive  of  every  principle  of  im- 
provement c  They  would  go  to  eternize  the  worst  errors  ami 
absurdities,  and  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  tha  ends  and 
objects  of  government* 

But  the  colonists  farther  contend,  that  altbongb  they  had  no 
right  founded  on  the  principles  now  stated  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  n^arket,  still  we  could  not  deprive  them  of  it  without 
gross  inJQstice.  They  allege  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  has  placed  them  under  a  relative  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared witn  the  planters  of  Brazil  and  Cuba: — that  it  has  had 
the  effect  to  raise  the  price  of  slaves,  or,  in  other  words,  of  la^ 
bour  in  our  colonies,  much  above  what  it  is  in  the  colonies  of 
those  powers  who  still  carry  it  on ;  and  that  justice  requires  we 
should  either  force  those  powers  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  or 
restore  the  right  of  carrying  it  on  to  our  own  colonists,  before 
we  open  our  markets  indiscriminately  to  all  who  l^ave  colonial 
products  to  dispose  of.  This  is  certainly  the  strQnge3t  of  all 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  colonists  in  favour  of  their  moi- 
nopoly ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  destitute  of  any  real  weight* 
A  slave  who  has  been  bred  in  the  West  Indies,  who  has  beeor 
trained  to  habits  of  subordination  and  industry,  is  much  more 
valnable  than  one  who  has  been  newly  imported  from  Africa; 
and  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  because  the  latter 
fetches  9  smaller  money  price  than  the  former,  he  is  therefbse 
really  cheaper.  The  trutb  is,  that  the  disadvantage  under  which, 
our  West  India  colonists  labour,  in  coming;  into  competition 
with  foreigners,  does  not  originate  In  their  being  prevented 
&oni  importing  fresh  slaves,  but  in  the  inferior  productiveness 
of  Jamaica,  and  our  other  West  India  islands,  compared  with 
Cuba,  St  Domingo,  or  Brazil.  The  fact  of  this  inferiprity  was 
eompletcly  established  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Privy 
Council  in  1789;  and  if  we  maintain  the  colonial  monopoly  un- 
til our  colonists  can  raise  sugar  as  cheaply  as  it  may  be  raised 
in  Ciiba  or  Brazil,  we  must  maintain  it  until  Providence  sbalf 
have  changed  the  soil  of  those  countries  I 

But  conceding  that  it  might,  under  existing  circumstances^ 
be  improper  and  impolitic  to  'admit  the  sugar  of  Brazil  and 
Cuba  into  oar  markets,  on  account  of  the  additional  stimulps  it 
might  give  to  the  importation  of  slaves  into  these  countries,, 
tliat  is  no  reason  why  we  should  exclude  the  sugar  of  such 
other  foreign  countries  as  have  interdicted  the  slave  trade. 
Now,  this  is  the  case  with  Columbia,  with  Louisiana,  and  with- 
the  colpnies  of  Holland.     No  slave  can  be  inUoduced  into  any 
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of  these  cooo^es;  aod  by  allowing  their  sugar  to  be  imported/ 
we  shall  be  iDtrodaciiig  the  sound  principle  of  free  and  fair 
eompetition  in  the  place  of  monopoly,  widioat  laying  our  own' 
Gotonists  under  any  relatire  disadvantage,  and  without  giving 
any  encouragement  to  the  slave  trade ;  while,  if  we  exclude  it» 
it  is  plain  we  do  so^  not  because  we  wish  to  discourage  the 
slave  trade,  but  because  we  widi  to  foster  and  protect  that  mo-, 
nopoty  which  has  been  productive  of  so  many  evib. 

Not  only,  however,  do  we  exclude  the  sugars  of  the  Dutch^ 
colonies,  Columbia,  and  Louisiana,  but  we  actually  lay  lOs.  a- 
cwt.  of  higher  duties  on  the  sugar  imported  from  our  own  domi- 
nions in  the  East  Indies,  than  on  that  which  is  im(K>rted  from* 
the  West !  Not  8atis6ed  with  giving  the  West  India  planters* 
a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  against  foreigners,  w^  hayc 

fiven  them  a  monopoly  against  our  own  subjects  in  the  f^ast.' 
t  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  in  condemnation  of  this' 
arrangement;  not  that  we  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  (last  In-' 
dians  have  any  right  whatever  to  be  more  fiEivourably  treated 
than  the  West  Indians ;  but  we  contend  that  they  have  9  clear- 
and  undonbted  right  to  be  u$  favourably  treated.  To  attempt' 
to  enrich  the  latter,  by  preventing  the  Former  from  bringing" 
their  produce  to  our  market,  or  by  loading  it  with  higher  du-- 
ties,  is  not  only  to  prefer  the  interests  of  one  million,  and  those^ 
—we  do  not  say  it  disparagingly  of  the  planteics-— mostly  slaves^ 
to  the  interests  of  one  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  but  i^  totally 
inconsistent  with,  and  subversive  of,  every  principle  of  iippar- 
tial  justice  and  sound  policy. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  sla^^  e)usts  in  Hindostan  as  ^li- 
as in  Jamaica,  and  that,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  East  India 
stq^r,  and  facilitating  its  cultivatioq,  by  allowing  Europeans  jo' 
purchase  and  &rm  land,  we  should  not  get  rid  of  the  evil  oP 
slavery,  but  would  be  merely  substituting  tlie  produce  of  ofi& 
speci<»  of  slave  labour  for  anotber«  Now,  admitting  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  statement  is  well  founded,  ^till  it  is  certain,  fron|* 
the  cheapness  of  free  labour  ip  Hindostan,  that  no  slaves  evep 
hatve  been  or  ever  can  be  imported  into  that  country — And  hence 
it  is  obvious^  that  by  substituting  the  sugars  of  the  East  for  those 
of  the  West,  we  should  nether  add  to  the  number,  nordeter  jor^te 
the  condition  of  tlie  cKtsting  slave  population  in  our  dominious, 
while  we  should  save  above  a  million  and  a  half  \n  the  purchase 
of  one  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  subverted  a  system  of  monopoly,  and  laid  the  fqundations  of 
a  new  and  eiOeuslve  intercourse  with  India — a  market  which 
may  be  enlarged  to  almost  any  conceivable  extent. 

But   k  is  much  worse  Uian  idle   to   prct«nd  to   say   that 
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St  India  sugftr.  should  not  be  imported^  beouise  k  i» 
raised  by  slaves  as  well  as  that  which  is  imported  from  our  co« 
loBies  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is  in  fiict  no  room  for  a  com-' 
parison  between  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  Hindostan  and  Ja- 
maica. The  former  may  justly  be  said  to  be  freemen  wheo 
compared  with  the  latter.    Our  readers  are  already  sufficiently 

auainted  with  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies; 
the  following  extract  from  a  work  of  Sir  Henry  Colebrooke^. 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  East  India  Companv's  servants,  will 
serve  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
of  Hindostan.     *  Skivery/  says  Sir  Henry,  <  is  not  unknown 

*  in  Bengal.  Throaghoot  some  districts,  the  labours  of  faus- 
*•  bandry  are  executed  chiefly  by  bond  servants.  In  certain  dis* 
^  tricts,  the  ploughmen  are  mostly  slaves  of  the  peasants  for 
*•  whom  they  labour ;  but^  treated  by  dieir  masters  more  Uke 

*  bere4.itary  servants  or  like  emancipated  hinds,  than  like 
^[purchased  slaves,  they  labour  with  cheerful  di%ence  and  im- 

*  forced  ze^l.     In  some  places  also,  the  landhold^^  have  a 

*  claim  to  the  servitude  of^ thousands  among  the  inhabitanls  of 
'  their  estates.     This  claim^  which  is  seldom  enforced,  and 

*  which,  in  many  instances,  is  become  quite  obsolete,  b  founded 

*  on  sonie  traditional  rights  acquired  many  generations  ago  in* 
^  a  state  of  society  different  from  the  present :  and  slaves  of 

*  this  description  do,  in  fact,  enjoy  every  privilege  of  a  free* 

*  man,  except  the  name,  or  at  worst  they  must  be  considered 
^  as  villeins  attached  to  the  glebe,  rather  than  as  bondsmen. 

*  labouring  for  the  sole  benefit  of  their  owners.  Indeed,* 
^  throughout  India,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  appears  to 
^  impose  the  duty  of  protection  and  cherishment  on  the  mas-^ 
^  ter,  as  much  as  that  of  fidelity  and  obedience  cm  the  slave  i 

*  and  their  mutual  conduct  is  consistent  with  the  sense  of  such 

*  an  obligation,  since  it  is  marked  with  gentleness  and  induk- 
^  gence  on  the  one  side,  and  with  zeal  and  loyalty  on  the  other.* 
Those  who  can  find  any  thing  in  this  description  similar  to  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  or  who  cim. found 
pD  it  anv  argument  against  allowing  East  India  sugar  to  be 
imported  on  the  same  terms  as  that  of  our  Wes|em  possessions,^ 
must  certainly  be  endowed  with  yery  pecidiar  means  of  percep-^ 
tfon,  and  very  extraordinary  logical  powers. 

^It  is  difficult,  however,  to  drive  the  West  Indians  from  the  field* 
No  sooner  has  the  fallacy  of  one  set  of  arguments  been  ex- 
posed, than  they  are  ready  writh  anotlier.  Not  contented  wi^ 
eiideavouring  to  show  that  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
p  favourable  to  the  wealth  eS  the  country,  they  also  contend  that 
i|:  is  essential  to  its  security !    They  argue,  that  in  the  event  of 
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Ae  irionopQlyt)eliig«boKAed,  obr  Mi&ricets  woi^ld  be  ehidly  suc^ 
.plied  with  fixrdfi^ers;  and  that  these  foreigners  wfMJid  naturali/ 
be  indinedy  in  imi/i^atiQii  of  the  policy  on  which  v^e  have  |p  long 
-aotedy  to  lay  such  duties  on  aiticles  exported  in  .^  foreign^  ^ 
compared  with  those  laid  on  articji^  exported  in  9  home  $hip^ 
MS  would  cause  the  exclusive  ^Diplovment  of  the  latter  $  and  Uiat 
our  mercantile  navv  bdng  dius  crippled,  the  ruin  of  our  mte 
Titime  power  would  inevitably  fcdlow  1  -But  if  the  trade  in  ccdor 
aial  piHoduce  were  quite  free,  the  constandy  operating  principle 
'of  competition  would  effiactually  prevent  any  foreimi  power  from 
attempting  to  act  in  the  way  jusp  mentioned  ;  and  even  supposr 
inff  a  combination  to  be  iehtered  into  for  that  purpose^  the  sup^ 
Iflies  we  could  derive  fixmi  the  Ea^t,  would  render  it  quite  na« 
.gatory.and  IneffibctuaL 

G|ranting,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  the  colonial  mono- 
•polv  beipg  abolished  we  might  be  obliged  to  use  sugar  that 
.Iiad  been  unported  exclusively  in  foreign  ships ;  that  would  not 
nender  us  in  the  least  degree  disposed  to  question  the  propriety 
•^  its  abolition.  It  has  been  usually  supposed,  that  an  extensive 
mercantile  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  possession  ol  a  great 
warlike  navy  ;  and  the  most  vexatious  and  injurious  restraLnts 
liave  been  liiid  on  commerce  for  the  sake  of  forcing  the  em* 
ployment  of  ships  and  sailors.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that 
this  idea  is  wholly  without  foundation.     All  that  is  required  for 

fcattaiam«lt  of  navid  power,  is  the  ccunmand  of  convenient 
■bours,  and  of  wealth  sufficient  to  build   and  man  ships. 
-However  paradoxical  it  mav  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  neverther 
less  umpestionably  true,  that  the  natty  of  Gredt  Britain  migH 
,bc  as  formidable  as  ii  wad  isy  or^  if  that  was  desirable^  infinitely 
mtfrt  sOf  though  we  had'  not  a  sin^  fnerchant  ship.    It  is  a£ 
matted  on  all  hfiiids  that  the  only  use  of  merchant  ships,  in  re* 
spect  to  nattomd  defence,  is  the  means  afibrded  oy  them 
lin  breeding  up  and   training   sailors,  who  may  afterwards 
be  made  available  to  the  manning  of  the  fleet.   -Bnt,  why 
tidce  this  roundabottt  method?     Why  not  breed  up  sailo» 
directly  in  men-of-^war  ?    A  sailor  who  has  been  bred  in  a 
'merchantman  has  a  ^^at  deid  to  learn  before  he  can  be  a  good 
ioeiaiiHif-wBr  sailor.     But  if  a  sufficient  nuiAber  of  men-^^war 
were  always  kept  afloat,  and  manned  wholly  during  peace  with 
able-bodied  seamen,  then,  it  is  obvions,  that  bv  takmg  on  board 
•tlte  proportion  of  landmen  and  boys  allowed  oy  the  Admiralty 
-  tiKulations,  the  supj^y  of  seamen  might  be  kept  up  during  war  as 
v^ett  as  during  peace,  independently  altogether  of  the  merchant 
aervice ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  crews  would  gain  greatly  in 
discipline  and  efficiency.     Besides,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that 
until  this  system  b  adopted,  the  great  and  monstrous  eyil  of 
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impres$ttient  jcannot  possibly  be  got  rid  af.  The  immber  ctf 
sailors  i2o^y  on  the  peace  establishment  amountB  to  about  25,000^ 
and  thet'e  fure  very  near  170,000  seamen  employed  in  the  inev- 
chant  service.  *  Now,  saf>pose  that  a  war  broke  out,  and  observe 
what  the  effect  must  be.  Instead  of  35,000,  wie  shall  then  most 
probably  want  from  70,000  to  80,000  sailors  fer  the  fleet.  Bat, 
instead  of  diminishing,  w^r  may  probably  incnease  the  demand 
*  for  our  merchant  ships;  nor,  wbile  we  retain  the  ascendancy  a(t 
4se(i,  is  there  any  considerable  prospect  of  its  materially,  di^ 
minishing  it.  Unless,  however,  it  were  to  dmirdsh  the  demand 
Jor  merchafitmcn  to  U^e  extent  of  about  a  half,  it  is  evident  vve 
should  not  be  able  to  man  the  fleet  without  resorting  to  impressu 
mei^t.  .The  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  additional  sailors  wimted 
for  that  purpose  cai^not  be  created  by  t&e  publication  of  a  de- 
clnration  of^  war.  They  can  only  be  got  from  the  mercantile 
service ;  and  if  the  merchants  liave  a  demand  for  them,  recourse 
must  unavoidably  be  had  to  impressment.  Instead,  tberefora, 
of  keeping  so  small  a  force  as  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  abkl- 
bodied  seamen  afloat  during  peace,  that  number  ought  to  be 
increased  to  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  thousand;  and,  if  this  were 
.doiie,  we  should,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  be  able,  by 
sending  the  drdinary  prc^ortion  ca  landmen  and  boys  to  sea, 
instantly  to  man  such  a  powerful  and  efi&ctive  fieet  as  would 
suffice  to  annihilate  all  those  that  could  possibly  be  opposed  to 
it;  and  we  should  do  this  without  being  obligea  to  resort  to  any 
.sort  of  compulsion,  and  without  giving  the  sliglitest  shock  to 
-commerce.  The  improvement  of  the  fleet,  the  abolition  of  im- 
pressment, and  the  relief  of  commerce  from  a  multitttde  of  op- 
pressive restraints,  are  all  objects  of  vast  national  importance. 
'And  to  realize  them  all,  we  nave  only  to  act  on  just  and  fiur 
-principles — to  keep  an  adequate  number  of  sailors  afloat  duriii|r 
peace ;  and,  instead  of  disgracing  the  country,  and  degra£ 
ing  the  naval  service  by  fiUing  his  Majesty's  ships  with  sailore 
kidnaj>ped  from  merchantmen,  and  the  sweepings  of  onr  jails^ 
to  make  them  nurseries  for  the  instruction  ot  the  volunteers 
who  are  afterwards  to  lead  them  to  victory. 

This  plan  has  been  highly  approved  by  many  distinguished 
naval  ofiicers,  and  the  only  objection  worth  alluding  to  that  can  be 
made  to  it  is  founded  on  the  score  of  expense.  Bat,  thou^  it 
were  to  cost  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  yearinore  than  the 
present  system,  we  should  think  it  a  very  miserable  species  of  e- 
conomy  to  hesitate  about  incurring  such  an  expense,  to  give  ad- 
ditional force  and  efficacy  to  our  naval  strength,  and  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  injustice  and  misery  caused  by  impressment.  In 
point  of  tact,  however,  the  plan  we  have  ventured  to  propose 
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wotild  renRy.^be  lem  cosily  than  Ifaat  noMr  acted  upoir.  It  Irould 
Mcanoti  a  Hctle  more  expense  during  peace ;  but  then  it  would 
aot^  as  is'tfatf  cose  under  the  present  system,  occasion  any  disin^ 
cKnatioD  on  th^  part  of  yoiing  men  to  enter  the  sea  serrice^  or 
Inuee  tUe  effect  artificial ly  to  raise  seamen's  wagei^  so  as  to  af- 
ford them  some  compensation  for  the  violence  and  unjust  treat<^ 
Bient  to' which  they  are '  expo^.  'The  custom  of  impress* 
^  ment,^  says  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
nercliahts  that  this  country  has  ever  produced,  'puts  afree^hom 
^.Briiish  sailor  oH  the  footing  of  a  Turkish  slave.  The  Grand 
^  Seignior  cannot  do  a  more  absolute  act,  than  to  order  a  maa 
^  lo  be  dragged  away  froih  his  family,  and  against  his  will  run 
<:bi8  bead  before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon;  and,  if  such  acta 
f  sboald  be  frequent  in  Turkey  upon  any  one  set  of  useful  men^ 
(  mould  ii  not  time  ihem.aWMi^  to  other  coutUries^  and  Ihin  their 

*  mimbers  t/earfy  f  andw(^ld  noi  the  remaining  few  double  or 
\' triple  their  "uoages  ?*^vshich  is  the  case  of  our  satlois  in  time  of 

*  »/»•,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  commerce.*  ♦  It  might  per- 
haps cost  a  little  more^  though  that  is  an  extremely  doubtful 
point,  to  man  the  fleet  under  the  proposed  plan ;  but,  as  its 
adoption  would  most  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
tost  of  manning  our  merchant  ships,  and  to  abolish  inipress- 
dient,  any  expense  incurred  on  the  one  hand  would  be  infinitely 
more  than  compensated  on  tJie  other» 

*  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  advert  particularly  to  the  state- 
ments of  those  defenders  of  the  colonial  monopoly^  who  tell  us 
that  its  abolition  would  occasion  not  only  the  loss  of  the  market 
the  colonies  afford  for  our  produce^  but  that  we  should  albo  lose 
the  large  revenue  we  derive  From  the  commodities  imported  from 
them  !  The  fallacy  of  this,  statelaent  is  so  gross  and  glaring,  as 
hardly  to  require  to  be  pointed  out.  We  should  not  certainly 
consume  less  sugar,  co£G^,  or  timber,  because  we  were  left  at  li- 
berty to  import  these  articles  from  whatever  markets  we  chose* 
If  we  imported  them  from  foreigniers,  then,  as  foreigners  would 
not  send  us  their  products  gratis — though,  if  they  did,  we  pre- 
smtie  it  would  not  he  thought  a  very  serious  calamity — we 
should  obwiously  have  to  export  the  same  quantity  of  goods  to 
them  that  we  now  export  to  the  colonies.  It  is  evident,  toO| 
that  it  is  the  people  of  Britain  who  pay  the  whcde  of  the  four 
millions  a  year  derived  from  the  duty  on  sugar ;  and,  supposing 
the  duty  to  continue  the  same^  and  the  same  quantity  to  be 
consumed,  the  revenue  will  remain  constant,  whether  the  sugar 
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eome  from  Java  or  Jamnica.  No  ott^  hat  faidMrto  taken,  ft  ioto 
hts  head  to  affirm  that  the  Chinese  pay  any  portion  wluitei«r  of 
the  three  and  a  halfm\\\\€m%  a  year  pf  duty  derivedfromtea;.  Baft 
it  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  that  they  did  tins,  aa  to  sajr  that 
the  West  Indians  pay  one  single  farthing  of  die  duties  laid  ott 
the  commodities  we  are  forced  to  buy  from  them. 
*"  In  every  point  of  view;  tl>en,  in  which  this  subject  can  ba 
considered,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  restraints  on  die  ctAomy 
trade  are  alike  impolitic  and  pernicious ;  and  that  their  i&riit 
tion  is  imperiously  called  for  by  a  just  regard  to  the  pubUc  kn 
ferests.  it  is  indeed  noost  probably  true,  that  the  grantii^  of 
fiberty  freely  to  import  colonial  products,  either  front  ouj^  do^ 
minions  in  Hindostan,  or  from  foreign  markets,  w<Mild  b^  mjiH 
rious  to  a  considerable  number  of  our  West  Indian  plantea 
and  mortgagees^  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  colonial  oumkh 
poly  shomd  be  indefinitely  extended.  The  real  eflfect  of  tl^ 
present  system  is  to  impose  a  heavy  and  most  oppressive  tax 
on  the  consumers  of  colonial  produce  in  great  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  tempting  a  few  planters  and  merchants — for  they 
are  but  a  few  when  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  communit|r — to 
linger  on  in  a  business  which  they  admit  cannot  support  itself 
and  which  must,  therefore,  be  essentially  disadvantageous*  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  no  wtse,  jnaft^ 
and  liberal  government,  will  ever  rashly  adopt  any  measure^ 
however  expedient  and  prc^r  in  itself,  that  might  have  the  im- 
mediate effect  to  injure  a  -considerable  class  of  its  subtectat 
Every  change  in  the  public  economy  of  a  great  nation  ought  to 
be  cautiously  and  gradually  efiected.  The  West  Indians  are 
I'ntitled  to  demand  that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed 
them,  either  to  withdraw  entirely  from  their  business, .  <Mr  to 
prepare  for  withstanding  the  free  competition  of  forei^pierr^ 
ana  thev  are  also  entitieu  to  demand,  that  all  those  restnctiona 
which  fetter  their  commerce  with  other  countries,  should  be  re^ 
pealed  previously  to  their  being  deprived  of  the  mon<^>o]y  of 
the  home  market.  But  this  is  aU  tne  West  Indians  can  justly 
daim ;  and  to  grant  them  more,  would  be  to  make  a  wantOD 
and  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  vast  nuyori^  of 
the  public* 

But  if  no  change  ought  to  be  suddenly  or  violently  brought 
rixHit,  the  less  delay  ought  to  take  place  in  commencing  the  re-* 
turn  to  a  better  and  sounder  system.  And  considered  in  tkia 
point  of  view,  the  changes  lately  introduced  into  the  colonial 
system,  and  detailed  in  one  of  tne  Speeches  before  us,  deserve 
very  great  praise.  The  intercourse  that  had  been  nmintained 
previously  to  the  American  war  between  our  coloniea  in^  iha 
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West  Indies,  tmd  those  thst  now  form  the  RepttUio  of  the 
United  Scate%  had.  mbseqnentlv  been  subjected  to  some  vevy 
fippressive  restriction&  These  had  been  imposed  by  us,  partly 
in  the  view  of  depriving  the  United  States  of  the  market  they 
had  had  in  Jamaica  and  bur  other  isliinds  for  provisions  and 
kimber,  and  partly  in  the  view  of  securing  the  monopoly  of  their 
supply  to  Canada.  These  restraints,  as  well  as  thosp  on  their 
traoe  with  Europe,  had  always  been  loudly  and  justly  complain^ 
ed  of  by  the  planters.  But  no  adequate  effort  was  made 
to  redress  the  grievance  until  1SS2,  when  Mr  Robinsmlt 
wbo  had  been  struck  with  the  impolicy  of  the  existing  re* 
gnlations,  set  about  introducing  a  better  system.  For  this 
purpose,  Mr  R.  brought  two  bills  into  Parliament,  which 
were  passed  into  laws,-^he  ^rst^  permitting  a  free  inter<« 
course  to  be  carried  on  between  any  countries  in  America 
and  our  colonies,  either  in  the  ships  of' those  countries  or  in  UrU 
tiah  ships ;  and  the  second^  permitting  the  colonies  to  trade  di- 
rectly with  foreign  Europe,  in  articles  of  their  own  growth  atxl 
production,  provided  the  trade  was  carried  on  exclusively  in 
British  ships.  This  was  a  very  great  concession ;  but  then  it 
allowed  a  privil^e  to  the  Americans,  or  rather  to  the  citizens 
ef  the  United  States,  they  only  being  possessed  of  a  .toaimer< 
cial  marine,  which  it  denied  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe ;  and 
there  were  also  many  exceptions  to  the  ahicles  that  cooki  be 
imported  into  the  colonies  from  America.  We  Are  happy^ 
however,  to  have  to  state, '  that  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr 
Huskisson  during  the  late  Session  has  remedied  these  de- 
fects.    *  I  propose, '  said  Mr  H.,  when  introducing  his  bill, 

*  to  admit  a  free  intercourse  between  all  our  colonies  and 
^  other  countries,  either  in  British  ships,  or  in  the  ships  of 
'  those  countries,  allowing '  the  latter  to  imjioit  all  articles^ 
^the  growth,  produce^  or  manufacture  of  the  country  to 
^  which  the  ship  belongs,  and  to  export  from  si}oh  tolonies  alt 
'artklea  whatever  of  the  growth,  produce,  ormanufiictufe,  d« 

*  ther  to  the  country  from  which  such  ship  caipe,  or  to  any  o» 
^  ther  part  of  the  world ;  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  its  de- 
'< pendencies  only  excepted**  These  just  and  Enlarged  viewa 
have  been  adopted  by  Parliament;  and  the  colonies  are  alsb 
indebted  to  Mr  Huskisson  for  extending  to  them  the  benefits 
of  the  warehousiBg  system,  tar  the  abolition  of  various  heavy 
charges  that  were  formerly  paid  by  the  ships  entering  their 
ports,  and  for  a  varie^  of  other  suboixlinate  and  beneficial  aU 
terations. 

A  gt'^At  step  has  thus  been  made  towards  the  total  abolition 
of  the  ookmy  system.  The  cokmista  were  entitled  to  demand, 
that  they  should  be  exclusively  entitled  )o  supply  us  with  colo* 
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nial  products,  to  long  at  we  forced  tfaem  to  resort  exclusively 
to  our  markets  for  what  they  had  to  buy^  But  now  that  we 
have  relieved  them  from  these  vexatious  restraints— ^^that  we  al- 
low them  to  resort  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world — they  have 
no  longer  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  thef  monopoly  of  the  British 
market*  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  ministers  will  not  be  treat- 
ing both  parties  impartially  and  fairly,  if  they  stop  where  they 
BOW  are*  Having  done  so  much,  they  musl  do  more.  Having 
deprived  the  merchant)  of  Great  Britain  of  the  monopoly  of 
(he  colony  market,  they  are  bound  in  consistency^  and  in  justice 
to  the  people  of  Britain,  to  deprive  the  colonists  of  (he  mono^ 
poly  of  the. British  markets  The  ablest  defenders  of  the  mo- 
nopoly system  have  admitted,  that  one  part  of  it  couI(i  not  be 
supported  independently  of  the  rest-^— that  they  must  either  stand 
or  fail  together.  ^  l^he  British  dominions^  *  says  Lord  Sbef» 
field,  *  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the 

*  British  IVest  LidieSf  as  the  latter  are  entitled  to  those  of  the 

*  Jbrfneri  and  whenever  that  monopoly  is  given  up,  it  will  be 

*  Tat,    HIGHEST    ABSURDITY    NOT    TO    OPEN    ALL  THE    BRITISH 

*  PORTS  TO  FOREIGN  RAW  SUGARS. '  ♦ 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  if  we  deprive  the  colonists  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  British  market,  they  will  no  longer  have  any 
inducement  to  continue  their  connexion  with  ur,  and  that  they 
wilt  revolt  \  Far,  however,  from  being  injurious,  the  state- 
ments we  have  now  submitted  prove,  beyond  all  que&tion,  that 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  would  be  a  very  great  gain  to  us. 
Sut  were  it  otherwise,  we  need  be  under  no  alarm  ou  that 
head.  Suppose  we  were  to  withdraw  oi^r  fleets  add  troops 
from  Jamaiea,  what  would  be  the  state  of  that  colony  in  a 
month  after  ?  We  may  depend  upon  it,  the  colonists  know 
iheir  own  interest  too  well  ever  to  think  of  dissolving  their  con- 
nexion with  England^  As  long  as.  we  choose  to  employ  our 
troops  and  ships  in  the  protection  of  those  who  are  totally  un* 
able  to  protect  themselves,  so  long  shall  we  have  abundance  of 
West  lodia  sugar-gardens  and  chameUhouses. 

.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  any  thing  that  we 
baVe  now  stated^  that  we  consider  the  foundation  of  colonial  es^ 
tablishments  as,  generally  speaking,  inexpedient.  We  enter- 
tain no  such  opinion,  it  is  not  to  tiie  establishment  of  colooieS) 
provided  they  are  placed  in  an  advantageous  situation^  but  ta 
the  trammels  that  have  been  laid  on  their  industry,  and  the  in<- 
terference  exercised  by  the  mother  country  in  their  .domestic 

' .  _ —  ■        
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coficemp,  tlial  we  objocl.     Every  individual  ouffht  to  hflve  full 
liberty  lo  leave  his'iiative  country  ;  and  occasions  very  freqncnfly  * 
o^nr»  in  #hk:h  govertiifi'ents  may  advantageously  interfere  to  setv 
ileerei^Rants  in  foreign  countries  and  when  the  soundest  policy 
dietatea-  the  propriety  of  their  supporting  and  i)r6tecting  them 
until  they  are  in  a  situation  to  support  and  protect  theofiselvcs. 
There  can  be  nojrjuestion  whatever  (hat  Europe  has  been  pro- 
d^iously  benefited  by  the  colonization  of  America.    The  co*  ' 
lonists  carried  the  drts,  the  sciencesi  the  laii^age;  and  the  relf-' 
gion  of  the  most  civilised  communities  of  the  Old^World,  to 
r^mts  of  vast  ^xteiit  and  great  natural  fertiiity,  occupied  only 
by  a  few  miserHble  savage.    The  empire  of  civilization  has  in 
chnseqoence  been  immeasurably  extended  :  And  while  thd  ex- 
perience aflbrded  by  the  rise  and  progr^s  of  communities 
|4aced  under  such  novel  circumstances,  has  seiVed'  te  elucidate  * 
and  establish  many  most  important  and  fundamental  principles 
in  government  and  legislation,  Europe  has  been  enricheu  by 
t)ie  vast  variety  of  new  products  America  has  afforded  to  sti- 
mulate tbe  inventive  powers  of  genius,  and  to  reward  the  pa-  ' 
Utat  hand  of  industry. 
'  But  whatever  ihay  have  been  the  advantages  hitherto  de- 
rived from   the   colonization    of  America,  tney  are  trifling  * 
compared  to  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  European  ' 
powers  ooly  left  the  colonists  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  and   avoided   encum- 
bering themselves  with   the  gbvemifient  of  extetisive  territb- 
ries  Uiree  tfafousand  miles  distant.     Fortunately,  however;  a  ^ 
new  era  is  already  hegun-^Noous  steclorttm  nascitur  ordo  !   The  *. 
xSiondptXy  of  tlbe  trade  of  America  is  now  neariy  destroyed,  and 
Itfer  independence  almost  achieved.  From  Canada  to  Cape  Horn. " 
every  port  is  ready  to'  receive  adventurers  from  Europe ;  and 
a  boundless  field  has,' in  consequence,  beto  opeeed,  for  the  re- 
ception of  our  sorphfe  population,  and  for  the  advantageous' 
employiment  of  European  arts,  capital,  und  skill.    The  pro- 
gresa  of  America  is  no  longer  problematical.     She mti5/ "con-* 
turner  for  centuries  tp  come,  lo  advance  with  giant  steps  in  tbe 
career  of  improvement.    Tbe  prodigious  extent  of  her' fertile- 
and  unoccupied  lands,'  tlie  mildness  and  ialubrity  of  her  cfi- 
mate,  tbe  variety  of  her.natural  productions,  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  her  inland  navigation,  the  capaciousness  and  safety  df' 
her  harbours,  all  conspire  to  secure  her,  for  a  very  long  period^ 
against  those  revulsions  and  contingencies  which  are  always  af^; 
fecting  old  settled  and  fully  peopled  countries,  and  marJc  her 
oot  as  the  seat  of  future  opulence,  science,  and  civiliztition. 
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Art.  II.    Joannis  MiUoni^  AnglU  de  Dodrina  Christiana  libri 
duo  po$thumu    A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone.     By  John  Milton,  traii8>- 
lated  from  the  original  by  Charles  B*  Sumner,  M.  A.  &c. ' 
&c.     1825. 

^owABDS  the  close  of  the  year  )  823,  Mr  Lemon,  Dqxity 
-^     Keeper  of  the  State  Papers,  in  the  course  of  his  re* 
sc^puxbes  among  the  presses  of  his  office,  met  with  a  large  Latin 
manuscript.     With  it  were  found  corrected  copies  of  the  for«iga 
despatches  written  by  Milton,  while  he  filled  the  office  of  Se-^ 
cretary,  and  several  papers  relating  to  the  Popish  Trials  and  the  . 
^ye-house  Plot*     The  whole  was  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope^ 
soperscribed  ^  To  Mr  Skinner^  Merchant.*    On  examiimtion,  th#., 
large  munuscript  proved  to  be  the  long  lost  Essay  on  the  Doc* 
trines  of  Christianity,  which,  according  to  Wood  and  Toland^  , 
Milton  finished  after  the  Restoration,  and  deposited  with  Cyriae 
Skinner.     Skinner,  it  is  well  known,  held  the  s^me  political  opi- 
nions with  his  illustrious  friend.  It  is  therefore  probable^  as  Mr . 
L^mon  conjectures,  that  he  may  have  fallen  under  the  suspi* 
cions  of  the  Government  during  that  persecution  of  the  Whigs  { 
which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oiiford  Parliamenti  md . 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  general  seizure  of  his  pip^r%  thi«: 
work  may  have  been  brought  to  the  office  ip  which  it  Ijaa  beeq^. 
found.     But  whatever  the  adventures  of  the  manuscript  may 
h^ve  been,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  it  is  a  geauvie.  relic  of  tbiat 
great  Poet. 

Mr  Sumner,  who  was  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  edite 
and  translate  the  treatise,  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  ta^  in 
a  manner  honourable  to  his  talents  uid  to  his  character.     His, 
version  is  not  indeed  very  easy  or  elegant ;  but  it  is  entjjied  to- 
the  praise  of  clearness  and  fidelity.     His  notes  abound  ?^ith  mr* 
teresting  quotations,  and  have  the  rare  merit  of  reaUyvel^ci-. 
dating  we  text    .The  pre£Eice  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  seo^i- 
Ue  and  candid  man,  firm  in  his  own  religious  opinioo^^  awi 
tolerant  towards  those  of  others.  i 

The  book  itself  will  not  add  much  to  the  &me  of  Mytoa*. 
It  is,  like  all  his  Latin  works,  well  writtiem, — though  not  exaodyt 
in  the  style  of  the  Prize  Essays  of  Oxford  and  Cambrid(^t 
There  is  no  elaborate  imitation  of  classical  antiquity,  no  scru- 
pnlous  purity,  none  of  the  ceremonial  cleanness  which  charac- 
t^is^  the  diction  of  our  academical  Pharisees.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  polish  and  brighten  his  composition  into  the  Cioero-. 
nian  gloss  and  brilliancy.     He  does  not  in  short  sacrifice  sense 
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and  spirit  to  pedantic  refinements.     The  nature  of  Im  gnbject 
comp^ed  him  to  use  many  words 

'  That  ipould  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. ' 
l^nX  he  writes  with  as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  if  Latin  were 
htis  mother  tongue;  and  where  he  is  least  happy,  his  fiiilare 
seems  to  arise  from  the  carelessness  of  a  native,  not  from  the 
ignorance  of  a  foreigner.  What  Denham  with  great  felicity 
sii^s  of  Cowley,  may  be  applied  to  him.  He  wears  the  garb, 
but  not  the  clo^s  of  the  ancients. 

Throughout  t^e  volume  are  discernible  the  traces  of  a  power- 
ful and  iodepeodent  mind,  emancipated  from  the  iufluenceof 
autborityy  aiid  devoted  to  the  search  of  truth.  He  professes  to- 
form  his  system  from  the  Bible  alone ;  and  his  digest  of  Scrips 
tural  texts  is  certainly  among  the  best  that  have  appemred.  Bof 
lie  is  not  always  so  happy  in  his  inferences  as  in  his  citations. 

Some  of  tM  heteroaox  opinions  which  he  avows  seem  to' 
ba?e  excked  ccmsiderable  amaeement ;  particularly  his  Arian<»' 
ism,  aad  bis  notions  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  Yet  we  can' 
aearody  eooceire  that  any  person  could  have  read  the  Paradise* 
Lost  without  suspecting  him  of  the  former;  nor  do  we; think 
that  any  reader,  acquainted  with  the  hbtory  of  his  life,  ooghc 
tp  be  imidi  startled  at  the  latter.  The  opinions  which  be  haa» 
ciK|nressed  resbecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  eternity  of 
matter^  and  the  ob»rvation  of  the  Sabbath,  might,  we  ihink, 
l^nr^  iMWispd  more  just  surprise. 

But  we  will  not  go  into  the  discussion  of'  these  points.  The^ 
baok,  were*  it  fiir  more  orthodox,  or  far  more  heretical  than  it 
i9i .  would  not  much  edify  or  corrupt  the-  present  generatiim* 
The  meo  of  our.  time  are  not  to  be  converted  or  perverted  by 
qvartosi  A  few  more  dajrs,  and  this  Essay  will  follow  the  De* 
fmdo^  VcpM  to  the  dust  and  silence  of  tlie  upper  shelf*  The 
nansetof  its  author,  and  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
ilS|iuMicaUQD,  will  secure  to  it  a  certain  degree  of  attention. 
Set  a  mooch  or  two  it  will  occupy  a  few  minutes  of  chat  in' 
CMiy  drawing-room,  and  a  few  columns  in  every  magariae; 
mA  it  will  thttif  to  borrow  the  el^ant  language  of  the  play- 
bills, be  withdrawn,  to  make  room  for  the  forthcoming  novel- 


We  with  howesrer  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interest,  tnmsielit 
aa  h  nkvf  be,  which  tUs  work  has  excited.  The  deicterous  Cspu* 
chiQa  never  choose  to  preach  on  the  life  and  miraclen  of  a  saint, 
tit  ihey  have  awakened- the  devodoMd  todiamf  of  their  audicore, 
hf  eMbidngjsomB  reUc'of  himr— a  dircad  of  his  garment,  a 
lock  of  his  hais^  or  a  Am  of  his  blood.    Ob  the  same  princi-* 
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ple»  we  intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  iate  iiiteresiuig  disco- 
very! and,  while  this  memoriaTof  a  great  and  good  man  is  .still 
in  the  hands  of  all^  to  say  something  of  his  moral  and  Intellec- 
tual qualities.  Nor,  we  are  convinced,  will  the  severest  of  our 
xteaders  blame  us  if,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  we  turn  for 
a  short  time  from  the  topics  of  the  day,  to  commemorate,  in  all 
love  and  reverence,  the  genius  and  virtues  of  John  Milton,  the 
poet,  the.  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  glory  of  English  li- 
terature, the  champion  and  the  martyr  of  English  liberty. 

It  is  by  his  Poetry  that  Milton  is  best  known ;  and  it  is  of  his 
poetrv  that  we  wish  first  to  speak*  By  the  general  suffrage  of 
the  civilized  world,  his  place  has  been  assigned  among  the  great- 
est masters  of  the  art*  His  detractors,  however,  tnqngh  out- 
voted,, have  not  been  silenced.  There  are  many  critics,  and 
some  of  great  name,  who  contrive  in  the  same  breath  to  extol 
the  poems  and  to  decry  the  poet.  The  works,  they  acknow- 
ledge, considered  in  themselves,  may  be  classed  among  the 
ooSest  productions  of  the  human  mind.  But  they  will  iM>t  al- 
low the  author  to  rank  with  those  great  men  who,  born  in  the' 
iilfiuicy  of  civilisation,  supplied,  by  their  own  powers,  the  want 
of  instruction,  and,  though  destitute  of  models  tiiemselves^  be- 
queathed to  posterity  models  which  defy  imitation.  Milton,  it 
is  said,  inherited  what  his  predecessors  created ;  he  lived  in  aa 
^lightened  age;  )ie  received  a  finished  education;  and  we 
must  therefore,  if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers^ 
make  large' deductions  £[>r  these  advantages. 
^  We  venture  to  say^  on  the  contrary,  paradoxical  as  the  re^ 
mark  may  appear^  that  no  poet  has  ever  had  to  struggle  with 
more  unfavourable  circumstances  than  Milton*  Heooubted^ 
as  he  has  himself  owned^  whether  he  had  not  been  bom  <  an  ase* 
too  late* '  For  this  notion  Johnson  has  thought  fit  to  make 
him  the  butt  of  his  clumsy  ridicule.  The  poet,  we  believe,  on- 
derstood  the  nature  of  his  art  better  than  ttie  critic  He  knew 
that  his  poetical  genius  derived  no  advantage  from  the  civiliaa' 
tion  which  surrounded  him,  or  from  the  learning  which  be  had 
acauired ;  and  he  looked  back  with  something  like  regret  to  the 
raider  ace  of  siapte  words  and  vivid  impressions. 

We  think  that«  ai  civilization  advances,  poetry  almost  necea- 
s^rily  ^efdines*  Tberefbrei  though  we  admire  thme  great  works 
of  inu^natioQ  which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages,  we  do  not 
admire  ibem  the  more  because  they  have  appeared  in  dark  s^es. 
On  the  eoiUrary,  we  hold  that  the  most  wonderful  and  spkndid 
proof  of  genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a  civilized  i^ge* 
We  canpot  understand  why  those  who  believe  in  that  moat  or^ 
thodox  article  ef  literary  faith,  that  the  earliest  poets  are  gene* 
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.rdlytbe  best,  tlwuld  wondtr  at  ihe  rule  as  if  it  were  tfae-«xo^ 
tioiu  Sorely  the  unirormity  of  die  phenonenoti  indicates  a 
corresponding  uniformity  in  the  cause. 

The  (act  is,  that  common  obserrers  neason  from  the  proma 
of  the  etperimenul  icienoes  to  that  of  the  imttadve  arts.    The 
:  iipprovement  of  the  former  is  gradual  and  slow.    Affes  are  spent 
in  oollectiBg  materials,  ages  mora  in  separating  and  combining 
thto.  Even  when  a  system  has  been  formed,  there  is  still  some- 
thing to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject. .  Every  generation  enjo3r8  the 
use  of  a  ytal  hoard  beoaeathed  to  it  by  antiquity,  and  transmits 
it,  augmented,*  by  fresh  acquisitions,  to  futura  ages.    In  these 
.  pursuits,  therefore,  the  first  speculators  lie  under  great  disad- 
-wmti^ges,  and*  even  when  they  fail,  are  entitled  to  praise.  Their 
pupils,  with  far  inferior  intellectual  powers,  speedily  surpass 
.them  in  actual  attainments.     Every  girl  who  has  read  Mrs 
Marcet's  little  Dialogues  on  Political  Economy,  could  teach 
Montague  or  Walpole  many  lessons  in  finance.    Any  imdli- 
gent  man  ros^  noW)  by  resolutely  applying  himself  for  a&w  years 
.to  mathematics,  learn  more  than  the  great  Newton  knew  after 
.half 'a  century  of  (tud^  and  meditation. 

Bat  it  is  not  thus  with  music,  wtthpainling,  or  with  sculpture. 
.  Still  less  is  it  thus  with  poetry.    The  progress  of  refinement 
.rarely  supplies  these  arts  with  better  objects  of  imitation.    |t 
.may  indeed  improve  the  instruments  which  ara  Necessary  to  the 
'mechanical  Operations  of  the  musician,  the  sculptor,  and  the 
paint^rt    But  lauguage,  the  machine  of  the  poet,  is  best  fitted 
for  his  purpose  in  its  rudest  state.     Nations,  Uke  indiyidmils, 
first  perceive,  and  then  abstract.    Th^  advance  ftom  particn* 
Isr  images  to  gerteral  terms.     Hence  the  vocabulanr'of  ah  en- 
lightened society  is  philosophiealj,  that  of  a  halfricivilized  people 
is  poetical. 

~ '  This  change  in  the  language  of  men  is  partly  the  cause  and 
partly  tfie  effect  of  a  corresponding  change  in  the  nature  of 
•their  iiitdiectual  operations,  a  change  by  which  science  galnis 

*  and  pootry  loses.  Oeneralia^tion  is  Accessary  to  the  advance* 
*m<mc  of  knowiedge,  but  particularly  in  the  creations  of  the 
'imagination.  In  proportion  as  meii  know  more  and  think 
•more»  they  look  less  at  indfvidnals  and  more  at  chasei. 
They  therefore  make  better  theories  and  worse  poems.  Thqr 
give  us  vague  phrases  instead  of  images,  and  personified  qua!K 

'ties  instead  of  men.     They  may^be  better  able  to  analyse  hu- 

*  man  nature  than  then-  predecessors.  But  analysis  is  not  the 
business  of  the  poet.  Hi^  bfiice  is  to  pourtray,  not  to  dissect. 
He  may  belieye  in  a  moral  sense,  Kke  Shaftesburyi  '  He  may 

-retor  all  human  actions  to  self^nierest,  Hke  Hdvetios,  or  be 
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ini^  ne^r  tbink  aboot  the  tusttir  tC  m\U  Hk  breed  «li  MMh 
subjects  will  no  mart  influence  bU  poetry,  properhf  eo  c<He<t 
than  the  notions  which  a  painter  may  have  ocnceived  itapecting 
the  lacrymnl  gUndt,  or  uie  circulation  of  the  blood  will  aflbct 
the  tean  of  bis  Niobe,  or  the  Uotfbes  of  ^ih  Aurora,  If  SbiAo* 
apeare  bad  written  a  book  on  the  motives  of  hmnaii  MlioBi,  it 
IB  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would -have  been  a  good  ose. 
•  It  k  extremdy  improbable  that  it  would  hare  contained  baif 
•Q  arach  able  reasoninff  on  the  sufaieet  as  is  to  be  found  b^  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees.  But  could  Mandeville  Iwve  created  an 
lago  ?  Well  as  he  knew  how  to  resolte  characters  into  thdr 
dementsi  would  he  have  been  able  to  combine  tho^e  demenia 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  up  a  man, — a  real,  Ittin^  indM* 
.dual  man? 

Perhaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even  en^  P^M^^f 
wittiottt  a  certain  unsoandness  of  mind,  if  any  thing  which  gi^ea 
go  much  pleasure  ought  to  be  called  unsoundneas.  By  poetry 
we  mean^  not  of  course  all  writing  in  vers^  nor  even  all  good 
writing  in  vefse.    Our  definition  excludes  many  metrical  cool* 

£3sitions  which,  on  other  grounds,  deserve  the  highest  praaae, 
y  pbclry  we  mean,  the  art  of  employing  words  in  such  a  mui- 
ner  as  to  produce  an  iilosion  on  the  imagination,  the  art  of  d»- 
ingi>y  means  of  words  what  the  painter  does  by  means  of  e^ 
lours.    Thus  the  greatest  of  poets  has  described  it,  in  Hues  nni* 
▼ersally  admired  for  the  vigour  and  felicity  of  their  dictio»,  aad 
atill  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  just  notion  which  tbey 
.convey  of  the  art  in  which  he  excelled. 
'  As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unkoown,  the  poet*s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shu^ea,  and  gives  to  auy  nothtng 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 
These  are  the  fruits  of  the  *  fine  freniy '  vfrfaidi  he  ascribes  %o 
the  poet,-^a  fine  frenzy  doubtless,  but  still  $l  freniy.    Truth  bn 
indeed,  is  essential  to  poetry ;  but  it  is  the  truth  of  madnesa. 
The  reasonings  are  just;  but  the  premises  are  fake.    After  tbe 
first  suppositiws  have  been  made^  every  thing  ou^t  to  be  ooii* 
wtent;  but  those  first  suppositions  require  a  degree  of  creduli- 
ty which  almost  amounts  to  a  partial  and  temporary  de^ranmi^ 
m^t  of  the  intellect.    Hence  of  all  people  children  are  t|»e 
most  imaginative.    Tbey  abaiuion  themselves  without  reserve 
to  every  illusion.    Every  image  which  k  strongly  presented  to 
^ir  mental  eye  produce^  on  them  the  effect  of  reality.    Ho 
man,  whatever  hb  sensibility  may  be,  k  ever  afiectcd  by  Ham- 
let or  t^ear,  as  a  little  girl  is  affected  by  the  story  of  poor  Red 
fli(Ung-hood.    Shfi  knows  that  it  k  all  fidsci  that  wolves  can* 
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-001  fpwli,  ilMit  there  ai>e  no  woItm  in  lBoglmd«    Yet  In  iptle 
of  her  knowledf^  she  believes ;  she  weeps,  she  trembles ; .  she 
'd«res  not  go  into  a  dark  room  lest  she  should  feel  the  teeth  of 
the  momter  at  her  throat*    Such  is  the  despotism  of  the  imagt* 
nation  over  uncultivated  minds.  ' 

.  in  a  rude  state  of  aocietv  men  are  children  with  agreater  vii« 
riety  of  ideas.  It  ia  tberetore  in  sach  a  state  of  sodety  that  wie 
may  expect  to  fi^d  the  poetical  temperament  in  its  highest  per- 
•fection.  In  an  enligtesked  age  there  will  be  much  intelligence, 
*flMich  science,  much  phiioeophy,  abundance  of  just  classifkation 
-imd  saikle  analysis,  abundancce  of  wit  and  eloquence,  abuit- 
idance  of  verses,  and  even  of  good  ones, — ^^but  little  poetry.  Meb 
•wiU  judge  and  coitipare ;  but  they  will  not  create.  Tney  will 
talk  aboi^  the  old  poets,  and  comment  on  them,  and  to  a  cer« 
^tain  de^gtee  &a^€fy  them.  But  they  will  scarcely  be  aUe  to  caa^ 
(ceive  the  efkd  which  poetry  produced  on  tMtr  ruder  ancea- 
tors,  the  agony,  the  ecstacy,  the-pienitude  of  belief.  The  Greek 
-Rhapsodists,  according  to  I^ato,  could  not  recite  RomA* 
^wichout  almost  falling  into  convukion&r*  Hie  Mohawk  hardly 
^feels  the  scalping- knife  while  he  shouts  his  death-song.  The 
ipoiwer  which  the  ancient  bards  of  Wales  and  Germany  exer* 
«ised  over  their  auditors  seems  to  modem  readeris  fdmost  mini* 
'cillc^u.  Such  feelings  are  very  rare  in  a  civilized  commanity, 
ttnd  most  rare  among  those  who  participate  most  in  its  improve- 
«ients.    They  linger  longest  among  the  peasantry. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  a  ma- 
te lantern  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  body.  And,  as 

e  magic  lantern  acts  best  in  a  dork  room,  poetry  effects  its 
purpose  most  completely  in  a  dark  age.  As  the  li^t  of 
-xnc^edge  breaks  in  upon  its  exhibitions,  as  the  outlines  of 
'certainty  become  more  and  more  definite,  and  the  shades  of 
^yrcbafaqifty  more  and  more  distinct,  the  hoes  and  lineaments 
•of  die  phantoms  which  it  calls  up  grow  feinter  and  feinter. 
We  cannot  unite  the  incompatible  advantages  of  reality  and  de- 
ception, the  clear  discernment  of  truth  ana  the  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment of  fiction. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  society,  aspires  to  be  a 

Seat  poet,  must  first  become  a  little  child.  He  must  take  to  piec^ 
e  wnole  web  of  his  mind.  He  must  onleam  much  of  that  know^ 
iedge  which  has  perhaps  constituted  hitherto  his  chief  title  to  sih 
penority.  His  very  talents  will  be  a  hinderance  to  hini.  His 
difficulties  will  be  proportioned  to  his  proficiency  in  the  pursuitB 
which  are  fiishionable  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  that  pro*- 

«^  See  the  Dialoeue  between  Socrates  and  lo. 
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■  fidelity  will  in  geneiml  be  praportioned  to.lW  vi|four« 
vHy  ot  his  miiKJ.  And  it  is  well  i^  after  all  his  sacrifioBs  and 
exertions^  his  works  do  not  resemble  a  lisping  man,  or  a  modem 
ruin*.  We  have  seen  in  our  own  time  great  talents,  ialeiise  la- 
bour, and  long  meditation,  employed  m  this  struggle  against 

-tbe  spirit  of  the  age,  and  employecf,  we  will  not  say  absohitely 
in  vain,  but  with  dubious  success  and  feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  iust,  no  poet  has  ever  triumphed  over 

Beater  difficulties  than  Milton.  He  received  a  learned  education, 
e  was  a  profound  and  elegant  classical  scholar :  he  bod  ato> 
died  all  the  mysteries  of  Rabbinical  literature :  he  was  intimate- 
>ly  acquainted  with  every  language-  of  modem  Europe  from 
which  either  pleasure  or  information  was  then  to  be  derived. 
.He  was  perhaps  the  only  great  poet  of  later  times  who  hm 
.been  disUnfisiished  by  the  excellence  of  his  Latm  verse.     The 
.genius  of  retrarch  was  scarcely  of  the  first  order;  and  his 
-poems  in  the  ancient  language,  though  much  praised  by  Uioae 
•who  have  never  read  them^  are  wretched  compositions.     Cow« 
ley,  with  all  his  admirable  wit  and  ingenuity,  had  little  im»- 
'  gination :  nor  Indeed  do  we  think  his  classical  diction  compa- 
rable to  that  of  Milton.     The  authority  of  Johnson  is  againat 
.us  on  this  point     But  Johnson  had  studied  the  bad  writers  of 
.the  middle  ages  till  he  had  become  utterly  insensible,  to  the 
.Augustan  elegance,  and  was  as  ill  qualifiecl  to  judf[e  betwoea 
two  Latin  styles  as  a  habitual  drunkard  to  set  up  tor  a  wioer 
.taster. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic,  a  far*fetebed» 
costly,  sickly,  imitation  of  thai  which  elsewhere  may  be  found 
in  hei^thful  and  spontaneous  perfection.     The  soils  on  which 
this  rarity  flourishes  are  in  general  as  ill  suited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  vigorous  native  poetry  as  the  flower  pots  of  a  hot-honae 
to  the  growth  of  oaks.     That  the  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
.should  nave  written  the  Epistle  to  Manso  was  truly  wonderAd. 
.  Never  before  were  such  marked  ori^nality,  and  such  exquisite 
mimicry  found  together.     Indeed,  m  all  the  Latin  poems  of 
Milton  the  artificial  manner  indispensable  to.sudi  works  is 
•admirably  preserved,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  richness  of 
his  fancy  and  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments  give  to  them  a  pe« 
-culiar  charm,  an  air  of  nobleness  and  freedomi  which  distinr 
guishes  them  from  all  other  writings  of  the  same  class.     They 
remind  us  of  the  amusements  of  those  angelic  warriors  who 
composed  the  cohort  of  Gabriel :  > 

*  About  him  exercised  heroic  games 

*  The  unarmed  youth  of  heaven.     But  o*er  their  heads 
'  Celestial  armoury,  shield,  hdm,  and  t<pear, 
'  Hung  bright,  with  diaaiund  Huming  and  with  gold.' 


t.   • 
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We  ciiwiot  kxik  iipcm  die  spi>Hm  axercMie^S^ 
of -Afiiton  angirds  itself  without  catcIiiBfi^  a  glimpse  of  the  gor^ 
aooeesKi  terrible. paaoidj  trinch  it  is  aecustomed  to  weiir. 
iIW  strength,  of  his  ifnagtnaliea  triumphed  0¥er  every  obsUMile  • 
So  intense  and  ardttit  was  the  /fire  of  J^is  mind,  that  it  not  only 
MM  not  suffbealtd  beneath  the.  weight  of  its  fuel,  but  penetrated 
die  whek  saperincumbeKt  mass.widi  its  own  heat  and  radi- 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any  tiling  like  a  complete 
examination  of  the  poetry  of  Mfitxm.  The  public  has  long 
been  agreed  as  to  the  merit  of  the  most  remaricable  passages, 
the  tnoomparaUe  harmony,  of  die  numbers,  and  the  excellence 
of  that  style  which  no  rival  haa  been  able  to  equal*  and  no  pn^ 
rodistto  degrade,  which  displays  in  dieir  highest  perfection  the 
idiomatic  powers  of  the  £ngiish  tongue,  ami  to  which  every  an- 
cient and  every  modem  laagui^  has  contributed  sommdng 
of  grace,  of  energy,  or  of  music  Li  the  vast  field  of  criticism 
on  which  we  are  entering,  innumerable  reapers  have  already 
put  their  sickles.  Yet  the  harvest  is  so  abundant  that  the  ne- 
gligent search  of  a  straggling  gleaner  may  be  rewarded  with  a 
Bieaf.  .     . 

•  The  most  striktng^  charaderisttc  of  the  poetry  of  Milton,  is 
the  extreme  jremoteness  of  the  associations  by  means  of  which 
it  acts  oa  the  reader.  Its  eflbct  is  prochieed,  not  so  much  by 
what  it  expresses,  as  by  what  it  suggests,  not  so  much  by 
the  ideas  which  it  .directly  conveys,  as  by  other  ideas  which 
are  .connected  with  .  them.  He  electrifies  the  mind  through 
conductors.  The  most  unimaginative  man  must  understand 
the  Iliad.  Homer  gives  him  no  choice,  and  requires  from 
him  no  exertion;  but  takes  the  whole  upon  himself,  and 
aets.  his  images  in  'So  clear  a  fight  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
bliml  to  them;  The  works  of  Milton  cannot  be  compre? 
i^mled  or  enioyed,.  oaless  the.  mind  of  the  reader  cooperate 
with  that  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  paint  a  finished  picture 
or  play  for  a  mere  passive  listener.  He  sketches,  and  leaves 
ediera  to^up:the  outlinew  He  strikes  the  key-note,  and  ex* 
pects  his  hearer  to  make  out  the  melody* 

.  We  often  hear  of  the  magical  influence  of  poetry.  I'he  ex- 
pression in  general  means  nothing,  but,  applied  to* the  writings 
of  Milton,  it  is  mosH  appropriate.  His  poetry  acts  like  an  in- 
Taatation.  Its  merit  lies,  less  in  its  obvious  meaning  than  in 
its  occult  power.  There  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no 
more  in  his  words  tlian  in  other  words.  But  they  are  words 
of  enchantment.  No  sooner  are  they  pronounced,  than  t;he 
past  is  present,  and  the  .distant  near.  New  farms  of  beauty 
start  at  once  into  existence,  and  all  the  burial- places  of  llic  me- 
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worygiv  optheirdtMl.  ChwigetiittimUuwtf  tii> 
iobstitote  ime  symn^ine  for  aoollier,  wtitiiv  wiioleeflbctiflrdB^ 
stroyed.  Tbe  spell  looes  it^  power ;  wmd  he  wbo  sbookl  thai 
hope  to  conjur^  witb  it,  would  find  himsdf  at  tnach  twi^^^>^ 
as  CftsMm  in  tbe  Arabian  tale»  when  he  stsed  crying  9  Open 
«  Wheat,'  <Open  Barl^'  to  the  door  which  ob^«d  no  aowMl 
but  *  Open  Sesame  I '  llie  miaenibfe  ftilnre  of  Drjrdea  kk  Ms 
ai  tempt  to  rewrite  some  parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  a 
able  instance  oif  this. 

In  support  of  these  obserrations,  we  may  remaric,  Aat 
ly  any  passages  in  the  poems  of  Miitqo  are  more  mwndly 
known,  or  more  ireqaently  repeated,  than  those  whicb  are  lit" 
tie  more  than  muster-rolls  of  names.  They  are  liot  ahrajra 
more  appropriate  or  more  melodioiis  than  other  namea.  But 
tfa^  are  charmed  names.  Every  one  of  them  is  the  first  Knk 
in  a  long  chain  of  assodated  ideas.  Like  tbe  dweUing-idaoa 
of  our  miancy  revisited  in  manhood,  like  the  soag  ot  oftr 
coantry  heard  in  a  strange  land,  they  produce  vpon  us  an  e& 
feet  wh(41y  ibdependent  of  their  intrinsic  value.  One  tauMporta 
US  back  to  a  remote  period  of  history.  Another  places  «a  among 
the  moral  scenery  and  manners  of  a  distant  country.  A  ihird 
evoic^idl  the  dear  classicai  recollections  of  childhood,  the  sdiool- 
room,  the  dogweared  Virgil,  the  holiday,  and  the  prise*  A 
Ibucth  brings  before  us  tne  splendid  phantoms  of  ehiviJTwua 
romance,  the  trophied  lists,  the  embroidered  houaings,  the 
quaint  devices,  the  haunted  forests,  the  enchanted  gardens,  tbe 
achievements  of  enamoured  knights,  ami  the  smiles  <^  restved 
prinoesses. 

In  none  of  the  works  of  Milton  is  bis  peculiar  manaer  mora 
happily  displayed  than  in  the  Allegro  and  Uie  Penseroso.  It  i&im* 
posidble  to  conceive  that'  the  mechanism  of  langtinge  can  be 
brought  to  a  more  exquisite  degree  of  perfection*  These  poeriia 
difier  from  others  as  ottar  of  roses  dmiBrs  from  ordinary  loae 
■water,  the  dose  padded  essence  from  the  thin  diluted  aaixtorew 
They  are  indeed  not  so  much  poems,  as  coUectiona  of  liinta 
from  each  of  which  the  reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem  for  hiin* 
self.    Every  epithet  is. a  text  fcxt  a  Canto. 

The  Comus  and  the  Samson  Agonistes  are  works,  wfaich^ 
though  of  very  difierent  merit,  o&r  some  marked  points  of  te* 
semblance.  They  are  both  Lyric  poems  in  tbe  form  of  £laya 
There  are  perhaps  no  two  kinds  of  composition  so  essemiall^ 
dissimilar  as  the  drama  and  the  ode»  The  business  of  tbe  dra» 
mad&t  is  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to  let  nothing  appiar 
but  his  characters.  As  soon  as  he  attracts  notice  to  his  peYsbn* 
al  feelings,  the  illusion  is  broken.    The  efiect  is  as  unpleaaant 
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•t  dnt  winch  it  prodMed  on  Ike  ttage  by  the  voice  of  a 
prompter,  or  tbe  entmoce  oF  a  tcene*shifter.     Hence  it  was, 

.  tbat  the  tragtcUas  of  Byron  w^re  his  least  suceesefol  perform- 
ances. Thev  resemble  those  pasteboard  pictures  invented  by 
the'friend  of  children,  Mr  Newberry,  in  which  a  single  move- 
able  bead  goes  round  twenty .dtflerent  bodies;  sd  that  the  same 

-fiwe  looks  oat  apon  us  successively,  from  the  uniform  of  a  hue- 
lar,  the  ftirs  of  a  judge,  and  the  rags  of  a  beggar.  In  ail  the 
^aracters,  patriots  and  tyrants,  haters  and  lovers,  the  frown 
and^sBeer  of  Harold  were  discernible  in  an  instatit.  But  this 
^ledes  of  egotism^  though  fatal  to  the  drama,  is  the  inspiimtldn 
of  the  ode.  it  is  the  part  of  the  lyric  poet  to  abandon  himiself, 
without  reserve,  to  his  own  emotions. 

Between  these  hostile  elements  many  great  men  have  endea* 

'  vonred  to  •  effect  an  amalgamation ;  but  never  with  complete 
iucceas.  The  Grreek  Drama,  on  the  model  of  which  the  SanS- 
sen  was  written,  sprung  from  the  Ode.  The  dialogue  was  in- 
l?rafted  on  the  chorus,  and  naturally  partook  of  its  character^ 

i  The  genius  of  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  cooperat- 
ed with  the  circumstances  under  which  Tn^edy  made  its -first 

-appearance.  iEschylus  was,  head  and  heart,  a  lyric  poet.  In 
his  time,  the  Greeks  had  far  more  intercourse  with  the  East  than 
in  the  ds^s  of  Homer ;  and  they  had  not  yet  acquired  that  iM« 
mcBse  superiority  in  war,  in  science,  and  in  the  arts,  which,  in 

*the  followiniit  generation,  led  them  to  treat  the  Aaiatics  witb- 
contempt.  From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  it  should  seem, 
that  they  still  looked  up,  with  the  veneration  of  disciples,  to 
Eg}'pt  and  Assyrio.  At  this  period,  accordingly,  it  wa  natnrkl 
tluit  the  literature  of  Greece  should  be  tinctured  with  the  Orien- 
tal style.  And  that  styles  we  think,  is  clearly  discernible  in  the 
works  of  Pindar  and  .^Ischylus.    The  latter  often  reminds  ils  of 

-  the  Hebrew  writers.  The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  atfd 
diction,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  his  draaias. 
Considered  as  plays,  his  works  are  absurd :  considered  as  ok^ 
mses^  they  are  afafove  all  praise.  If,  for  instance,  we  examine 
the  address  of  Clytemnestra  to  Agamemnon  on  his  retam,  or 
the  description  of  the  seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  the  principles  of 
dramatic  writing,  we  shall  instantly  condemn  them  as  monstroitts. 
Bot,  if  we  forget  the  characters,  and  think  only  of  the  poetry, 
we  sholi  admit  that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  energy  and 
magnificence.  Sophocles  made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic 
a»waa  consistent  with  its  original  form.  His  portraits  of  men 
hwe  a  sort  of  simtiarity ;  but  it  is  the  similarity  not  of  a  paint- 
ing, but  of  a  bas-relief.  It  suggests  a  resemblance ;  but  it  does 
not  produce  an  illtision.     Euripides  attempted  to  carry  tbe  re- 
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f  roriii  furtlierl  Bat  it  was  |i  task  far  beyond  bii  powerfi,  ptrbapt 
beyond  any  powers.  Instead  of  correcting  what  was  oad,  he 
destroyed  what  was  excellent.  He  iubsiiluted  crotches  for  stilts, 
bad  sermons  for  good  odes. 

Milton,  it  is  well  known,  admired  Euripides  highly ;  nracfa 

•  more  highly  than,  in  our  opinion,  he  deserved.  Indeed  the  cft* 
.  resses  which  this  partiality  leads  him  to  bestow  on  <  sad  Elee- 

•  tra's  poet,'  sometimes  remmd  us  of  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Pairy- 
.  land  kissing  the  long  ears  of  Bottom*     Ai  all  events,  there  can 

be  no  doubt  that  his  veneration  fortbe  Athenian,  whether  iost 
or  not,  was  iniurious  to  the  Sahison  Agonistes«     Had  he  taken 

,  /Eschylus  for  his  mmlel,  he  would  have  given  himself  up  to  the 
lyric  mspiration,  nnd  poured  out  profusely  ail  the  treasures  of 

.  hi&  mind,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  those  dramatic  pro- 

•  prieties  which  the  nature  oi*  the  work  rendered  it  impossibly  to 
.preserve.  In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  things  in  their  own  na- 
.  ture  inconsistent  he  has  failed,  as  every  one  else  must  hare  fail* 
.  cd.     We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with,  the  characters,  as  in  a 

good  play.     We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  poet,  as  in  a 
:  good  ode.     The  conflicting  ingredients  like  an  acid  and  an  al- 
.  kali,  mixed,  neutralize  each  other.     We  are  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  this  celebrated  piece,  to  the  severe  dig- 
nity of  the  style,  the  graceful  and  pathetic  solemnity  of  the 
opening  speech,  or  the  wild  and  barbaric  melody  which  gives 
.  so^triking  an  effect  to  the  choral  passages.     But  we  think  k, 
,  we  confess  the  least  successful  effort  of  the  genius  of  Milton. 

The  Comus  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  Masque,  as 
the  Samson  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  Tragedy.  It 
is  certainly  the  noblest  performance  of  the  kind  which  exists  in 
.  any  language.  It  is  as  far  superior  to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
as  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  to  the  Aminta,  or  the  Aminta  to 
the  Pastor  Fido.  It  was  well  for  Milton  that  he  had  here  no 
.  Euripides  to  mislead  him.  He  understood  and  loved  the  lite- 
rature of  modern  Italy.     But  he  did  not  feol  for  it  the  same  ve- 

•  neration  which  he  entertained. for  the  remains  of  Athenian  and 
Roman  poetry,  consecrated  by  so  many  lofty  and  endearing  re- 
collections. The  faults,  moreover,  of  his  Italian  predecessors, 
were  of  a  kind  to  which  his  mind  had  a  deadly  antipathy*  He 
oould  stoop  to  a  plain  style,  sometimes  even  to  a  bala  style: 
But  false  brilliancy  was  his  utter  aversion.  His  Muse  had  uo 
objection  to  a  russet  attire :  But  she  turned  with  di^ust  from 

.  the  finery  of  Guarini,  ma  tawdry  and  as  paltry  as  the  rags  of  a, 
.chimney-sweeper  on  May* day.  Whatever  ornaments  she  w^irs 
.  are  of  massive  gold,  not  only  dazzling  to  the  sight,  but  capable 
.of  standing  tlic  severest  teH  of  the  crucible. 
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Milton  ftltehilecl  ih  the  Cdmus  to  the  distinction  which  he ' 
neglected  in  the  Samson.     He  made  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  es- 
s^itialiy  lyrical,  and  dramatic  only  in  semblance.     He  has  not ' 
attempted  a  fruitless  "Struggle  against  a  defect  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  that  species  ot  composition ;  and  he  has  therefore 
succeeded,  wherever  success  was  not  impossible.    The  speeches 
must  be  read  as  majestic  soliliques ;  and  he  who  so  reaas  them  ' 
i#ill  be  enraptured  with  their  eloquence,  their  sublimity,  and 
their  music.     The  interruptions  of  the  dialogue,  however,  im^- 
pose  a  constraint  upon  the  writer,  and  break  the  illusion  oif  tlie 
reader.     The  finest  passages  are  those  which  are  lyric  ii>  form 
AS  well  as  in  spirit.     *  I  should  much  commend, '  says  tlie  ex- ' 
cellent  Sir  Henry  Wottbn  in  a  letter  to  Miltoti,  *  the  tragics^l 

*  part,  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ravish  me  with  a  certain  dorique ' 

*  delicacy  in  your  songs  and  odes,  whei^unto,  I  must  plainly 

*  confess  to  you,  I  have  seen  yet  nothing  parailel  in  our  lan- 

*  guaee.  *  The  criticism  was  just.  It  is  when  Milton  escapes 
from  Uie  shackles  of  the  dialogue^  when  he  is  discharged  from  - 
the  labour  of  uniting  two  incongruous  styles,  when  he  is  at  li- 
ber^ to  indulge  his  choral  raptures  without  reserve,  that  he 
rises  even  above  himself.  Th^n,  like  his  own  Good  Genius 
bursting  from  the  earthly  form  and  weeds  of  Thyrsis,  he  stands ' 
forth  in  celestial  freedom^  and  beauty;  he  seems  to  cry  ex* 
ultlDgly, 

*  Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly  or  I  can  ruo, ' 
to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  to  bathe  in  the 
Elystan  dew  of  the  rainbow,  and  to  inhale  the  balmy  smells  of 
nard  and  cassia,  which  the  musky  wings  of  the  zephyi*  scatter 
through  the  cedared  alleys  of  the  Hespertdes.  * 

There  are  several  of  the  minor  poems  of  Milton  on  which  we 
would  willingly  make  a  few  remarks.    Still  more  willingly 

would  we  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  that  admirabfe 

^  »  ■        ■   ■  ■  ■■  , 

^  ^  There  eternal  summer  dwells. 
And  west  winds,  with  musky  wing. 
About  the  cedared  alleys  fling 
.Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells : 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  die  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled*  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  show, 
And  drenches  with  £lysian  dew, 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true), 
Beds  of  hyacinths  and  roses, 
Where  young  Adonis  ofl  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  bis  deep  wound. " 
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poem,  the   P&radis«  Regdned,  wliichf  strmif^Iy  enough,   is 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  except  as  an  instance  of  tiie  blindnessr 
of  that  parental  affection  which  men  of  letters  bear  towards  the. 
offspring  of  their  intellects.     That  Milk)U   was   mistaken   ki, 
preferring  this  work,  excellent  as  it  is,  to  the  Paradise  Losty; 
we  must  readily  admit.     But  we  are  sure  that  the  superioriiy 
of  the  Paradise  Loft  to  the  Paradise  Regained  is  not  more  d»r 
cided  than  the  superiority  of  the  Paradise  Regained  to  every' 
poem  wliich  has  since  made  its  appearance.     But  our  Ureits . 
prevent  us  from  discussing  the  point  at  length.     We  hasten  on 
to  that  extraordinary  production  which  the  general  suffrage  of. 
critics  lias  placed  in  the  highest  class  of  human  composkios»« 

The  only  poem  of  modem  times  which .  can  be  compand 
with  the  Paradise  Lost  ih  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  subj^  of* 
Milton,  in  some  points,  resembled  that  of  Dante;  but  he  has* 
treated  it  in  a  widely  different  manner.  We  cannot,  we  think»* 
better  illustrate  oyr  opink)n  respecting  our  own  gre^tpMt,' 
than  by  contrasting  him  with  the  father  of  Tuscan  literature* 

The  poetrv  of  Milton  differs  from  that  of  Dante  as  the  hiero-  - 
^Yphics  of  £gypt  difiered  from  the  picture-writing  of  Mextoou^ 
Xbe  images  which  Dante  employs  speak  for  themsdvea  :<^tb«g^i 
stand  simply  for  what  they  are.     Those  of  Milton  have  a  sinirj 
fiication  which  is  often  discernible  only  to  the  initiated.     Their 
value  depends  less  on  what  they  directly  represent,  than  tm- 
what   they   remo^y   suggest.      However    strange,    however 
grotesque,  may  be  the  appearance  which  Dante   undertakes 
to  describe,  he  never  shrinka  from  describing  iL     He  gives' 
us  the  shape,  the  colour,   the  sound,  the  smell- the ^taate^ 
be  counts  tlie .  numbers ;  be  measures  the  size.     His  similefff 
are  the  illustrations  of  a  tcavellen      Unlike  those  of  otherJ 
poets,  land  especially  of  Milton,  they  are  introduced  in.a  {dain 
buaineasJike  manner,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  beauty^  in  tkef^ 
ob|ect8  from  which  they  are  drawn,  not  for  the  sake  of  sgayr 
ornament  which  they  may  impart  to  the  poem,  but  simply  ■ 
in  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  writer. as  clear  to   the 
reader  as  it  is  to  himself*    The  ruins  of  the  precipice  which 
led  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  circle  of  hell,  were  like  those 
of  the  rock  which  fell  into  the  Adige  on  the  south  of  Trent. 
The  cataract  of  Phlegethon  was  like  that  of  Aaua  Cheta  at  the 
monastery  of  St  Benedict     The  pla^e  where  the  heretics  were 
confined  in  burning  tombs,  resembled  the  vast  cemetery  of 
Aries  I 

Now,  let  us  compare  with  the  exact  details  of  Dante  the  dim 
intimationa  of  Milton.  We  will  cite  a  few  examples.  The 
English  poet  has  naver  thought  of  taking,  the  n^fature  c^  Satan. 
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He  gi^ei  us  merdy  t  yagiie  ide^  of  tssC  bitik*  In  one  pimi^: 
tlie  liend  lies  stretched  out  huge  in  length,  floating  many  a  rood,. 
equal  in  size  to  the  earth-bom  enemies  cS  Jove,  or  to  the  sea-, 
monster  which  the  mariner  mistakes  for  an  island*  When  he 
addresses  himself  to  battle  against  the  guardian  angels,  he  stands 
like  Teaeriffe  or  Atlas ;  his  stature  reaches  the  sky.  Contrast 
wUk  these  descriptions  the  lines  in  which  Paole  has  described, 
the  gigantic  spectre  of,  Nimrod^  *  His  face,  seemed  to  me  as. 
*>  lo^  Mid  as  broad  as  the  ball  of  St  Peter^a  at  ftome;  and  hisr 
'  9Cber  limbs  were  in  proportion ;  so  that  the  hank,  which  con<^ 
^  cealed.bim  from  the  waist ^wnvards^  nevertblesa  showed  so* 
^  ««teh'Of  hiub  that  three  tall  GerniaQa  wpuld  ia  Tain  liisve  at- 

*  Sesopted  (o  reach  to  Us.  hair.  *  Vtit  are  sensibie  that  we  do. 
na  justice  to  the  admirable  style  of  the  Flofentine  poet .  But 
Mr  Gary's  translatbn  is  notjuk  hand.;,  and-ourversiouy  however, 
ivde,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  maaoiugf 

Once  more,  ciompare  the'lasar-house  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
the  Paradise  Itost  wkh  the  last  ward  of  Malebolge  iu  Dante^ 
Milton  avoids  the  loathsome  details,  and  takes  refoge  in  indis^. 
tinet  but  solenui  and  tremendous  imagery,*-J>espair  hurryiufip 
flMS  conch  to  couch  to  mock  the  wretches,  with  bis  attendances 
Death  shaking  his  dart  over  them,  but  in  spUe  of  aupplicatioosf] 
deteying  to  strike.  What  says  Danle  ?  *  There  was  such  «< 
*r  moan  .tbere,  as  there  would  be  if  all  thesickwho^  between  Juljr! 
**  aod  Scpleidier,  are  in  the  hospitals  of  VatdicJiiane,  and.  of  th^ 

*  Tkiacan  awamps,  and  of  Sardmia»  were  in  ope  pit  together;: 
^nniL  encb  a  steodi. was  .issuing  fooih  jn  is  wont  to  isstie  fronit 
^  decayed  limbs. ' 

W^  will  ndt  take  upon  onrselvos  thii  faivicHoos  office  of  set- 
tlii^  precedency  between  two  such  writarai  Each  in  his  Ofm^ 
department  ia  incomparable ;  and  each,  we  may  remark,  has,* 
wiaaly  or  fiDrtunateiy,  taken  a  subject  adapted  to  exhibit  bis  pet 
cnUur  talent  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  Divine  Comedy  im 
a  personal  narrative.  Dante  ia  4he  eyewitness  and  earwitness  oG 
IMt  which  he  relates.  He  is  tbnvery  man  wIio;haa  beard  the  tofV 
manted  spirits  crying  out  for  jtbeaeeondl  death,  who  has  read  the' 
dusky  cfanracters  on  the  portal  within  which  there  is  no  hope,- 
who  naa  hkldca  his  face  from  the  temHM  of  the  Grorgon,  woot 
haa  fled  firom  the  hooks  and  the  seething,  pitch  of  Barbaciccia 
and  Diaghigfisfnow  His  own  hands  have  grasped  the  ahagg;f . 
sides  of  Xuctfer.  His  own  foel  have  dimncd  the  mountain,  of ' 
cxpiaUon.  His  own  brow  has  been  marked  by  the  purifying. 
angeL  The  reader  would  thrdw  aside  sneh  a  tale  in  incredu- 
lous dt^put,  unless  it  were  told  with  the  strongest  air  of  veraei* . 
tjr^  with  a  sobriety  evenin  its  horrors^  with  the  greatest  preeisiott . 
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ifnd  inutiifrticrty  ii>  Tts  cletavls.  The  narrftllve/of  MiUMfk  In  ihiV 
r««pe€t  differs  tVom  that  of  Dante,  as  the  adventures  of  Aofiadis- 
diffbr  from  those  of* Goliiver.  The  autlior  of  Amadu  would' 
have  made  his  book  ridiculous  if  he  had  introduced  thone  mi- 
nute particulars  which  give  such  a  charm  to  the  work  of  Swift,  < 
the  nautical  observations,  the  affected  delicacy  about  names,  ^^  * 
official  documents  transcribed  at  full  length,  and  ail  the  itn— ' 
iManing  gossip  and  scandid  of  the  court,  springing  out  of  no- 
thing, and  tending  to  nothing.  We  are  not  shocktd  at  beiiig' 
tokl  that  a  man  who  lived,  nobddy  knows  when,  saw  many  very' 
orange  sights,  and  we  can  easily  abAodon  ourseWea  to  the  illt*^ 
sion  of  the  Romance.  Bat  when  Ltmuel  Gulliver,  surgeon,* 
now  actually  resident  at  Rotherbhbe,  Ut\\%  us  of :  pygmies  mA* 
giants,  flying  islands  and  philosopbiztog  horses,  noihriAg  but  siich ' 
circumstantial  touches  could  produce' for  a  single  moment  a 
deception  on  the  imagination. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  have  introduced  kilo  their  works  the 
agency  of  supernatural  beings,   Miiton   has  succeeded  best/ 
Here  Dante  decidedly  yields  to  him :  And  as  this  is  a  point  on 
which  many  rash  and  ill  considered  judgments  have  been  pro- 
nounced, we  fed  inclined  to  dwell  on  it  a  little  longer*     The- 
inost  fatal  error  which  a  poet  can  possibly  commit  in  the  naa*^ 
nagement  of  his  roachin^rv,  is  that  of  attempting  to  philosophize' 
too  much.     Milton  has  been  often  censured  for  •  ascribing  to' 

Shrits  many  functions  of  which  spirits  mast  be  incapable.  Bat' 
ese  objections,  though  sanctioned  by  emment  names,  origt-' 
nate,  we  venture  to  say,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
poetry. 

What  is  spirit  ?  What  are '  our  own  mmds;  the  portion  of 
spirit  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  ?  We  observe  certain: 
phenomena.  We  cannot  explain  them  into  material  cattsfs«' 
We  therefore  infer  that  their  exists  something  which  is  not  ma- 
terial. But  of  this  something  we  have  no  idea.  We  can  define 
it  only  by  n^atives.  We  can  reason  about  it  only  by  symbols;' 
We  UEe  the  word ;  but  we  have  no  image  of  the  thing ;  and  the 
business  of  poetry  is  with  images,  and  not  with  words.  The  poett 
uses  words  indeed ;  but  they  are  merely  the  instruments  of  kis> 
art,  not  ita  objects.  They  are  the  materials  which  he  is  to  dis*' 
pose  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  picture  to  the  mental  eye.^ 
And,  if  they  are  not  so  dbposed,  they  are  no  more  entitled  to: 
be  colled  poetry  than  a  bale  of  canvas,  and  a  box  of  colours  to: 
be  called  a  painting.  » 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions.  But  the  great  mass: 
of  mankind  can  never  feel  an  interest  in  theni.  They  most  have 
images.    The  strong  tendency  of  the  multitude  in  all  ages  and 
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mfioDs  to  idblatcy  cad  be  exphtned  on'  nd  other  pHncipIe. 
.The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece^  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieire,  worshi|:^ed  one  invisible  Deity.     But  the  necessity  of 
having  something  toore' definite  to  adore>  produced,  in  a  few 
ceniaries,-  the  innamerable  crowd  of  Goas  and   Gt>ddesses> 
In  like  maimer  the  ancient  Persians  thought  it  impious  to 
exhibit  the  Creator  under  a  human  form.     Yet  even  these 
transfetred  to  the.Suh  the  worship  which,  speculatively,  they 
consideited  due  only  to  the   Supreme   Mind.     Tlie  history 
of  dw  Jews  ii  the  record  of  a  continued  struggle  between 
pure  Theism^  soppdrted  by  the  most  terrible  sanctions,  and 
the  strangely  fascinating  desire  of  having  some  visible  and 
tangible  oc^ect  of  adoration.     Perhaps  none  of  the  secondary 
causes^  whidi  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
Chrittianity  spreiad  over  the  world,  while  Judaism  scarcely  ever 
acquired  a  proselyte,  operated  more  powerfully  than  this  feel* 
ing.     God,  the  uncreated,  the  incomprehensible,  the  Invisibly 
attracted  few  worshippers.  A  philosopher  might  admire  so  not* 
ble  a  conception :  bm  the  crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from 
words  whicn  presented  no  image  to  their  minds.     It  was  before 
Deity  embodied  in  a  human  form,  walking  among  men,  partake 
ing  of  (heir  infirmities,  leaning  on  their  bosoms,  weeping  over 
tlmr  gitives,  slumbering  in  the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cros^ 
that  the  pk^udices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the  doubts  of  die  Aoa«» 
demy,  and  the  pride  of  the  Portico,  and  the  fasces  of  the  Lictor, 
aad  the  swords  of  thirtv  legions,  were  humbled  in  the  dust  I 
Soon  after  Christiani^had  adiieved  its  triumph,  the  principle 
whi^h  had  assisted  it  began  to  corrupt  it.     It  became  a  new 
Paoanism.      Patron  saints  assumed  tne  offices  of  household 
Mas;    St  George  took  the  placie  of  Mars.     St  Elmo  consoled 
ue  marmer  for'  the  loss  of  Castor  and  Pollux.    The  Virarin 
Mochtr  anA  CSedlia  sooceeded  to  Venus  and  the  Muses.    The 
fesdnatioo  of  sesrattLlovdineas  waa  again  joined  to  that  of  ce^ 
lestial  «toiity ;  and  the  homi^  of  chvvalry  was  blended  with 
diat  of  r3igion.     Reformers  have  often  miide  a  stand  against 
these  feelings ;  but  never  with  more  than  apparent  and  partial 
aubeeas.    The  men  who  demolished  the  images  in  Cathedrals 
have  not  always  been  able  to  demolish  those  which  were  en-* 
ahiined  in  their  minds.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that 
in  politics  the  same  rule  holds  good.    Doctrines,  we  are  afraid^ 
must  ffenerally  be  embodied  before  they  can  excite  a  strong  pub- 
lic feding.     The  multitude  is  more  easily  mterested  for  the 
most  unmeaning  badge,  or  the  most  inaignificant  name,  than 
for  the  most  important  principle; 

From  these  considerations,  we  infer,  thit  no  poet,  who  should 
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affect  th&t  metaphysical  accuracy  for  the  -want  of  which  M ihon 
has  been  blamed,  would  escape  a  disgraceful  failure.  Still, 
however,  there  was  another  extreme  which,  though  far  less 
dangerous,  was  also  to  be  avoided.  The  imaginations  of  men 
are  in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  their  opinions. 
Tiie  most  exquisite  art  of  poetical  colouring  can  produce  no 
illusion,  when  it  is  employeu  to  represent  that  which  is  at  once 
perceived  to  be  incongruous  and  absurd.  Milton  wrote  in  an 
age  of  philosophers  and  theologians.  It  was  necessary  therefore 
for  him  to  abstain  from  giving  such  a  shock  to  their  under* 
standings  as  might  break  the  charm  which  it  was  his  6bject  to 
throw  over  their  imaginations.  This  is  the  rexd  explanation  of 
the  indistinctness  ana  inconsistency  with  which  he  has  often 
been  reproached.  Dr  Johnson  acknowledges  that  it  was  abso« 
lutely  necessary  for  him  to  clothe  his  spirits  with  material 
forms.  *  But,'  says  he,  *  he  should  have  secured  the  consist* 
f  ency  of  his  system  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  sight,  and 
<  sedudng  the  reader  to  drop  it  from  hb  thoughts. '  This  is 
easily  said ;  but  what  if  he  could  not  seduce  the  reader  to 
drop  it  from  /its  thoughts  ?  What  if  the  contrary  opinioa  had 
taken  so  full  a  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  as  to  leave  no 
room  even  for  the  quasubelief  which  poetry  requires?  Such  we 
suspect  to  have  been  the  case.  It  was  impossible  for  the  poet 
to  adopt  altogether  the  material  or  the  immaterial  system.  He 
therefore  took  his  stand  on  the  debateable  ground.  He  left  the 
whole  in  ambiguity.  He  has  doubtless,  by  so  doing,  laid  him* 
self  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  But,  though  philoso- 
phically in  the  wrongs  we  cannot  but  believe  that  be  was  poe« 
tically  in  the  right*  This  task,  which  almost  any  other  writer 
would  have  found  impracticable,  firas  easy  to  him.  The  pecu- 
liar art  wliich  he  possessed  of  communicating  his  meaning  eir- 
cuitously,  through  a  long  succession  of  associated  ideas,  and  of 
intimating  more  than  he  expressed,  enabled  him  to  disguise 
those  incongruities  which  he  could  not  avoid. 

Poetry  which  relates  to  the  beings  of  another  world,  oi^t 
to  be  at  once  mysterious  and  picturesque.  That  of  Milton  is 
so.  That  of  Dante  is  picturesque,  indeed,  beyond  any  that 
ever  was  written.  Its  effect  approaches  to  that  prodnosd  by 
the  pencil  or  the  chisel.  But  it  is  picturesque  to  the  exclusion 
pf  alt  mystery.  This  is  a  fault  indeed  on  tlie  right  side,  a  fault 
inseparable  Irom  the  plan  of  his  poem,  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  rendered  the  utmost  accuracy  of  description 
necessary.  Still  it  is  a  fault  His  supernatural  agents  e&cite 
an  interest;  but  it  is  not  the  interest  which  is  proper  to  super^ 
natural  agents.  We  feel  that  we  could  talk  with  his  ghosts 
and  demons,  without  any  emotion  of  unearthly  awe.  We  could. 
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likie  Dot!  Juan,  ask  them  to  sopper,  and  eat  heartily  in  their 
company.  His  angels  are  good  men  with  wings.  His  devils 
are  spiteful  ugly  executioners.  His  dead  men  are  merely  liv- 
ing men  iti  strange  situations.  The  scene  which  parses  be- 
tween the  poet  and  Facinata  is  justly  celebrated.  Still  Pacinata 
in  the  burning  tomb  is  exactly  what  Facinata  would  have  been 
at  an  ctuto  da  fe.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
first  interview  of  Dante  and  Beatrice.  Yet  what  is  it,  but  a 
lovely  woman  chiding,  with  sweet  austere  compasure,  the  lover 
for  whose  affection  she  is  grateful,  but  whose  vices  she  repro- 
bates ?  The  feelings  which  give  the  passage  its  charm  would 
suit  the  streets  of  Florence,  as  well  as  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
of  Purgatory. 

The  Spirits  of  Milton  are  unlike  those  of  almost  all  other 
writers.  His  Fiends,  in  particular,  are  wonderful  creations. 
They  are  n6t  metaphysical  abstractions.  They  are  not  wicked 
men.  They  are  not  ugly  beasts.  They  have  no  horns,  no  tails, 
.none  of  the  fee-faw-fum  of  Tasso  and  Klopstock,  They  hav^ 
josl  enough  in  common  with  human  nature  to  be  intelligible  to 
human  beingf.  Their  characters  are,  like  their  forms,  marked 
by  a  certain  dim  resemblance  to  those  of  men,  but  exaggerated 
to  ^gantic  dimensions,  and  veiled  in  mysterious  gloom. 
*  Ferbaps  the  gods  and  demons  of  JEschyhis  may  best  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  angels  and  devils  of  Milton.  The 
•tvle  of  the  Athenian  had,  as  we  have  remarked,  something 
of  the  vagueness  and  tenor  of  the  Oriental  character;  and 
the  same  peculiarity  may  be  traced  in  his  mythology.  It 
has  nothing  erf  the  amenity  and  elegance  which  we  generally 
find  in  die  stiperfttitions  of  Greece.  All  is  ru^eo,  barba- 
ric^ and  ooio^sal.  His  legends  seem  to  harmonize  less  with' 
the  fragrant  groves  and  graceful  porticoes  in  which  his  contitry- 
men  psnd  thetr  vows  to  the  Ood  of  Light  and  Goddess  of  Desire^ 
than  with  those  huge  and  grotesque  laoy  rinths  of  eternal  granite, 
in  which  Egjrpt  enshrined  her  mystic  Osiris,  or  in  which  Hin- 
doftan  still  bows  down  to  her  seven^beaded  idols.  His  favour- 
ite gods  are  those  of  the  elder  generations-^the  sons  of  heaven 
ana  earth,  compared  with  whom  Jupiter  himself  was  a  stripling 
andan  upstart, — the  gigantic  Titans  and  the  inexorable  Furies. 
Foremost  among  his  creations  of  this  class  stands  Prometheus^ 
half  fiend' half  redeemer,  the  friend  of  man,  the  sullen  and  im- 
placable enemy  of  heaven.  He  bears  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
resemblarfce  to  the  Satan  of  Milton.  In  both  we  find  the  same 
impatience  of  control,  the  same  ferocity,  the  same  unconquer- 
aUe  pride.  In  t>olK  characters  also  are  mingled,  though  in  very 
different  proportions,  some  kind  and  generous  feelings.  Pro^ 
1      .  X2 
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meiheusi  however,  is  hardly  superhuman  encnigh.  He  talks  too 
much  of  his  chains  and  his  uneasy  posture :  he  %  rather  too 
much  depressed  and  agitated.  His  resolution  seems  to  depend 
on  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  that  he  holds  the  fate  of 
his  torturer  in  his  hands,  ana  that  the  hour  of  his  release  will 
surely  come.  But  Satan  is  a  creature  of  another  u^here^ 
The  might  of  his  intellectual  nature  is  victorious  over  the  ex- 
tremity of  pain.  Amidst  agonies  which  cannot  be  conceived 
without  horror,  he  deliberates,  resolves,  and  even  exults.  Against 
the  sword  of  Michael,  against  the  thunder  of  Jehovah,  against 
the  flaming  lake,  and  the  marl  burning  with  solid  fire,  against 
the  prospect  of  an  eternity  of  unintermittent  misery,  his  spirit 
bears  up  unbroken,  restmg  on  its  own  innate  energies,  requir-> 
ing  no  support  from  any  thing  external,  nor  even  from  hope 
iUelfl 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  parallel  which  we  have  been 
attempting  to  draw  between  Milton  and  Dante^  we  would  jkdd» 
that  the  poetry  of  these  great  men  has  in  a  considerable  d^pree. 
taken  its  character  from  their  moral  qualities.  They  are  not 
egotists.  They  rarely  obtrude  their  idiosyncracies  on  their 
readers.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  modem 
beggars  for  fame,  who  extort  a  pittance  from  the  compassion  of 
the  mexperienced,  bv  exposing  the  nakedness  and  sores  of  their 
minds.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  two  writers  whose 
works  have  been  more  completely,  though  undesignedly,  colour- 
fd  bv  their  personal  feelings. 

The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  disUnguidied  by 
loftiniess  of  thought ;  that  of  Dante  by  intensity  of  feeling.  la 
every  line  of  the  Divine  Comedy  we  discern  the  asperi^  which 
is  produced  by  pride  struggling  with  misery*  There  is  perhaps 
no  work  in  the  world  so  deeply  and  uniformly  sorrowful*  The 
melancholy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice.  It  was  not,  as 
fkr  as  at  this  distance  of  time  can  be  judged,  the  effect  of  exter* 
nal  circumstances*  It  was  from  withm.  Neither  love  nor  glory, 
neither  the  conflicts  of  earth,  nor  the  hope  of  heaven,  could  dis- 
pel it.  It  twined  every  consolation  ana  every  pleasure  into  its 
own  nature.  It  resembled  that  noxious  Sardinian  soil  of  which 
the  intense  bitterness  is  said  to  have  been  perceptible  even  im 
its  honey.  His  mind  was,  in  the  noble  language  of  the  He- 
brew poety  *  a  land  of  darkenss,  as  darkness  itself,  and  who'e  the 
light  was  as  darkness  ! '  The  gloom  of  his  character  discolours" 
all  the  passions  of  men  and  all  the  face  of  nature,  ahd  tinges 
with  its  own  livid  hue  the  flowers  of  Paradise  and  the  glories  ofi 
the  Eternal  Throne  !  All  the  portraits  of  him  are  singumrly  dia-t; 
racteristic.  No  person  can  look  on  the  features,  noble  even  to  rug-^^ 
gedness,  the  dark  furrows  of  |he  cheek,  the  haggard  and  woful 
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HMte  of  tfiee^e,  the  sullen  and  contemptuous  curve  of  the  h'p, 
anddoobt  that  they  belonged  to  a  man  too  proud  and  too  sen- 
sttiTe  to  be  happr. 

Milton  was,  tike  Dante,  a  statesman,  and  a  lover-— and,  like 
Dante,  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  ambition  and  in  love.  .  He 
had  survived  his  health  and  his  sight,  the  comforts  of  his  home, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  party.  Of  the  great  men  by  whom  he 
had  been  distinguished  at  his  entrance  into  life,  some  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come ;  some  had  carried  into  foreigix 
cUmates  their  unconquerable  hatred  of  oppression  ;  some  were 
pining  in  dungecms ;  and  some  had  poured  forth  their  blood  on 
scaflblds.  That  hatisftil  proscription,  facetiously  termed  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion,  had  set  a  mark  on  the  poor,  blind, 
deserted  poet,  and  held  him  up  by  name  to  the  hatred  of  a  pro- 
fligate court  and  an  inconstant  people !  Venal  and  licentious 
scribbterd,  with  just  sufficient  talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a 
pandar  in  the  style  of  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favourite  writers 
of  the  Sovereign  and  the  public.  It  was  a  loathsome  herd— which 
eoold  be  compared  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  rabble  of  Ck>mus, 
grotesque  monsters,  half  b^tial  half  human,  dropping  with 
wine,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and  reeling  in  obscene  dances. 
Amidst  these  his  Muse  was  placed,  like  tne  chaste  lady  of  the 
Masque,  lofty,  spotless,  and  serene — tobe  chattered  at,  and  point- 
ed at,  and  grinned  at,  by  the*  whole  rabble  of  Satyrs  and  Oob- 
Kns.  If  ever  despondency  and  asperity  could  be  excused  in  any 
man,  it  roiffht  have  been  excused  in  Milton.  But  the  strength 
of  his  mind  overcame  every  calamity.  Neither  blindness,  nor 
goat,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic  afflictions,  nor  political 
disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor  neglect,  had 
power  to  disturb  his  s^ate  and  majestic  patience.  His  spirits 
do  not  seem  to  have  beeli  high,  but  they  were  sin|;ularly  equa- 
ble. His  temper  was  serious,  perhaps  stern ;  but  it  was  a  tem- 
per which  no  suflbrings  could  render  sullen  or  fretful.  Such  as  it 
was,  when,  on  the  eve  of  great  ev^its,  he  returned  from  his  tra- 
vels, in  the  prime  of  h^th  and  manly  beauty,  loaded  with' 
Uterary  distinctions,  and  stowing  with  patriotic  hopes,  such  it 
eoBtinued  to  be— when,  af&r  having  experienced  every  calamity 
which  is  incident  to  our  nature,  old,  poor,  sighdess  and  dis- 
graced^  he  retired  to  his  hovel  to  dik ! 

Hence  it  was,  that,  though  he  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost  at  a 
time  of  life  when  images  of  beauty  and  tenderness  are  in  general' 
bt^nning  to  fade,  even  from  those  minds  in  which  they  have 
not  been  eflbced  by  anxie^  and  disappointment,  he  adorned 
it  with  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  delightful  in  the  physical  and 
in  the  moral  world.    Neither  Theocritus  nor  Ariosto  had  a 
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^er  or  a  more  healthful  sense  of  the  pleasatttness  of  external 
objects,  or  loved  better  to  luxuriate  amidst  sonbeams  and 
flonrers,  the  songs  of  nightingales,  the  juice  .of  summer  fruitSy^ 
and  the  coolness  of  shady  fountains.  His  conception  of  love 
unites  all  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Oriental  haram,  and  all  the 
gallantry  of  the  chivalric  tournament,  with  all  the  pure  and  quiet 
affection  of  an  Fngltah  fins  aide,  Hia  poetry  refoiads  «a«f  %Im 
miracles  of  Alpine  scenery.  Nooks  ana  dells,  beautiful  as  fairy 
land,  are  embosomed  in  its  most  rugged  and  gigantic  elevation&i 
The  roses  and  myrtles  bloom  unchilled  on  the  verge  of  the  ava- 
lanche. 

Traces  indeed  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Milton  may  be 
found  in  all  his  works ;  but  it  is  most  strongly  displayed  in  the 
3onnets.  Thpse  remarkable  poems  have  been  undervalued  by 
critics  who  have  not  understood  their  nature.  Th^  have  no 
epigrammatic  point.  There  is  none  of  the  ingenuity  of  FiU- 
caja  in  the  thought,  none  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  enamel  of 
jPetrarch  in  the  style.  They  are  simple  but  majestic  recoixls  of  the 
feelings  of  the  poet;  as  little  tricked  out  for  the  public  eye  as  bis 
^iary  would  have  been.  A  victory,  an  expected  attack  upon  the 
city,  a  momentary  fit  of  depression  or  eifiultation,  a  jest  thrown 
Qut  against  one  of  his  books,  a  dream,  which,  for  a  short  time  re* 
stored  to  him  that  beautiful  face  over  which  the  grave  had  closed 
for  ever,  led  him  to  musings  which,  without  effi>rt,  shaped  them- 
selves  into  verse.  The  unity  of  sentiment  and  severity  of  style 
which  characterize  these  little  pieces,  remind  us  of  the  Greek 
Anthology,  or  perhaps  still  more  of  the  (Collects  of  the  English 
Liturgy — the  noble  poem  on  the  Massacres, of  Piedmoot  is 
ptrictly  a  collect  in  verse. 

The  Sonnets  are  more  or  less  striking,  according  as  the  ocr 
casions  which  gave  birth  to  thep  are  more  or  less  interesting. 
Put  they  are,  almost  withoqt  exception,  dignified  by  a  sobriety 
and  greatness  of  mind  to  which  we  know  not  where  to  look  for 
9  parallel.  It  would  indeed  be  scarcely  safe  to  draw  any  de* 
cided  inferences  as  to  the  character  of  a  writer,  from  passages 
directly  egotistical.  But  the  qualities  which  we  have  ascribed 
%o  Milton,  though  perhaps  most  strpngly  paarked  in  those  parts 
of  his  works  which  treat  of  his  personal  feelings,  are  distin* 
guishable  in  every  page,  and  impart  to  all  his  writings,  prose 
and  poetry,  Englisn,  Latin  and  Italian,  a  strong  fainily  like- 
f^ess. 

His  public  conduct  was  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  a  spirit  so  high,  and  an  intellect  so  powerful.  He  lived 
at  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  the  liistory  of  mankiiul ; 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  conflict  between  Oromasdes  and 
Arimanes — liberty  and  despotism,  reason  and  prejudice.     That 
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great  btittle  was  fou^t  for  no  single  generation,  for  no  single 
land.  The  destinies  oF  the  human  race  were  staked  on  th^ 
^ame  cast  with  the  freedom  of  the  English  people.  Then  were 
£rst  proclaimed  those  mighty  principles  which  have  smce  work* 
^  their  way  into  the  depths  of  the  American  forests,  which 
have  Tousea  Greece  from  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  two 
thousand  years,  and  which,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  have  kindled  an  unquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the 
oppressed,  and  loosed  the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  a 
strange  and  unwonted  fear ! 

Of  those  principles,  then  struggling  for  their  infant  existence^ 
-Milton  was-  the  most  devoted  ana  eloquent  literary  champion* 
We  need  not  say  how  much  we  admire  his  public  conduct; 
But  we  cannot  aisguise  from  ourselves  that  a  large  portion  of 
his  countrymen  stiTl  think  it  unjustifiable.  The  civil  war,  in* 
deed,  has  been  more  discussed  and  is  less  understood,  than 
nny  event  in  English  history.  Ilie  Roundheads  laboured  un- 
der the  disadvantage  of  which  the  lion  in  the  fable  complained 
so  bitterly.  Though  they  were  the  conquerors,  their  enemies 
.were  the  painters.  As  a  body,  they  had  done  their  utmost  to 
decry  and  ruin  literature ;  and  literature  was  even  with  them, 
as,  in  the  long  run,  it  always  is  with  its  enemies.  The  best 
book  on  their  side  of  the  question  is  the  charming  memoir  of 
Mrs  Hutchinson.  May's  History  of  the  Parliament  is  good< 
btt<;  it  breaks  off  at  the  most  interesting  crisis  of  the  struggle. 
The  performance  of  Ludlow  is  very  foolish  and  violent ;  and 
most  of  the  later  writers  who  have  espoused  the  same  cause, 
Oldmixon  for  instance,  and  Catherine  Macaulay,  have,  to  say 
the  least,  been  more  distinguished  by  zeal  than  either  by  can* 
dour  or  by  skill.  On  the  other  side  are  the  most-authoritative 
and  the  most  popular  historical  works  in  our  language,  that  of 
Clarendon,  and  that  of  Hume.  The  former  is  not  only  ably 
written  and  full  of  valuable  information,  but  has  also  an  air  of 
dignity  and  sincerity  which  makes  even  the  prejudices  and  er- 
rors with  which  it  abounds  respectable.  Hume,  from  wIioms 
•fiEucinating  narrative  the  ^eat  mass  of  tlie  reading  public  are 
still  contented  to  take  their  opinions,  hated  religion  so  much, 
that  he  hated  liberty  for  having  been  allied  with  religion — 
and  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  tyranny  with  the  dexterity  of  ai| 
advocate,  while  affectui^  the  impartiality  of  a  judge 

The  public  conduct  ol  Milton  must  be  approved  or  condem- 
ned, according  as  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  Charles  I.  shall 
-appear  to  be  justifiable  or  criminal.  We  sliall  therefore  fiiake 
•no  apology  for  de^Ucating  a  few  pages  to  the  discussion  of  that 
^ter^ting  and  most  impoi:tant  question.     W^  bhall  not  argu.« 
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it  on  general  groands;  we  diall  not  recUr  to  those  prunarjr 
principles  from  which  the  claim  of  any  ^ovefnment  to  the.  obe- 
dience of  its  subjects  is  to  be  deduced ;  it  is  a  vantage-ffioand 
to  which  we  are  entitled ;  but  we  will  relioauish  it.  We  ar«v 
on  this  point,  so  confident  of  superiority,  toat  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  imitate  the  ostentatious  generosity  of  those  anctesit 
knights,  who  vowed  to  joust  without  helmet  or  shield  nminst 
all  enemies,  and  to  give  their  antagonists  the  advantage  ^  sua 
and  wind.  We  wiU  take  the  nued  constitutional  questioik 
We  confidently  affirm,  that  every  reason  which  can  be  urged 
in  fiivoiir  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  may  be  uj^ed  with  at 
least  equal  force  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  (mat  ^bet- 
lion. 

In  one  respect  only,  we  think,  can  the  wannest  admiwrs  of 
Charles  venture  to  say  that  he  was  a  better  soverdm  than  hk 
son.  He  was  not,  in  name  and  profession,  a  Papist;  we  say 
in  name  and  profession, — ^because  both  Charles  himself  and  his 
miserable  creature  Laud,  while  they  abjured  the  innocent  badges 
of  Popery,  retained  all  its  worst  vices,  a  compkte .  snlijectioK 
of  reason  to  authority,  a  weak  preference  of  form  to  substane^ 
a  childish  passion  for  mummeries,  an  idolatrous  veneration  for 
the  priestly  character,  and,  above  all,  a  stupid  and  ieroeions 
intolerance.  This,  however,  we  wave.  We  will  concede  that 
Charles  was  a  good  Protestant;  but  we  say  that  his  Protestantiam 
does  not  make  the  slightest  distinction  between  his  case  andl 
that  of  James. 

The  principles  of  the  Revolution  have  often  been  mmaiy 
misrepresented,  and  never  more  than  in  tlie  course  of  the  pre»> 
sent  year.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  men,  who,  while  they 
profess  to  hold  in  reverence  the  great  names  and  great  actions 
of  former  times,  never  look  at  them  for  any  other  purpose  than 
in  order  to  find  in  them  some  excuse  for  existing  abuses.  In 
every  venerable  precedent,  thev  pass  by  what  is  essential,  and 
take  only  what  is  accidental :  they  keq>  out  of  sight  what  is 
beneficifu,  and  hold  up  to  public  imitation  all  that  is  delective. 
If,  in  anv  part  of  any  great  example,  there  be  any  thing  un^ 
sound,  these  flesh-flies  detect  it  with  an  unerring  instiiu^t,  and 
dart  upon  it  with  a  ravenous  delight.  They  cannot  always 
prevent  the  advocates  of  a  good  measure  from  compassing  their 
end ;  but  they  feel,  with  their  prototype,  that 

<  Their  labours  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
Aod  out  of  good  Btill  to  find  means  of  eviJ. ' 

To  the  blessings  which  England  has  derived  from  the  Revplur 
tion,  these  peopk  are  utterly  insensible.  The  expulsion  of  a 
tyrant,  the  solemn  recognition  of  popular  rigbtj^  liberty,  a^r 
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^^tjf  toterittiort,  41  go  for.  pochipg  with  'them.  One  sect 
there  was,  which,  from  nnfortonAte  temporary  causes,  it  wa? 
thought  becestory  to  keep  under,  doi^e.restnunt.  One  part  of 
the  empire  there  was,  so  unhappily  circumstaoced,  that  at  that 
time  its  misery  was  necessary  to  our  happiness,  and  its  slavei^ 
to  our  freedom  !  These  are  the  parts  of  the  Revolution  whicn 
the  politicians  of  whom  we  speak  love  to  contemplate,  and  whicH 
•eem  to  them,  not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but  in  some  degree  to 
paUiate  the  ^ood  which  it  has  produced.  Talk  to  them  of  Na» 
pies,  of  Spam,  or  of  Soudi  America !  they  stand  forth,  zealots 
for  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right— which  has  now  come  back  to 
us,  like  a  thief  from  traoqportation,  und^  the  alias  of  Legiti- 
maqr*.  But  mention  the  miseries  of  Ireland  !  Then  Wiluam 
ift  a  bevo.  Then  Somen  and  Shrewsbury  are  great  men.  Then 
the  Rfltohition  is  a  glorious  era  I  The  very  same  persons,  who, 
in  this  country,  never  omit  an  opportunity  of  reviving  every 
wieCcbed  Jacobite  slander  respecting  the  Whigs  of  that  period^ 
have  no  sooner  crossed  St  George's  Channel,  than  they  begin  to 
fiUtheirbumperstoiheglodrionsandimmortalmemory.  Theymav 
truly  boaat  that  thqr  look  not  at  jnen  but  at  measures.  So  that  evil 
be  done,  th^  care  not  who  does  it^— the  arbitrary  Charles  or  the 
liberal  Wilham,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  or  Frederick  the  Pro* 
leatant !  On  such  occasions  their  deadliest  opponents  may  reckon 
qmi  dieir  candid  ccmstruction.  The  bold  assertions  of  these 
people  have  erf*  late  impressed  ji  large  portion  of  the  public  with 
an  opinion,  that  James  II.  was  expelled  simply  because  he  wa$ 
%  Cmolic^  a^  that  the  Rev<dntioii  was  esstetially  a  Protestant 
Revolution. 

But  this  certainly  was  not  the  case.  Nor  can  any  person  who 
has  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  history  of  tibose  times  than 
is  to  be  found  in  Goldsmith's  Abridgment,  believe  that,  if  James 
had  held  his  own  religious  opinions  without  wishing  to  make  pro* 
sdytes,  or.  if,  wishing  even  to  make  proselytes,  he  had  contented 
himself  with  exerting  only  his  constitutional  influence  for  that 
purpose,  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  ever  have  been  invited 
over.  Our  ancestors,  we  suppose,  knew  their  own  meaning. 
And,  if  we  may  believe  them,  their  hostility  was/Trfntarri^not  to 
Popery  but  to  Tyranny,  They  did  not  drive  out  a  tyrant  because 
he  was  a  Catholic ;  but  they  excluded  Catholics  from  the  Crown^ 
because  they  thought  them  likely  to  be  tyrants.  The  ground 
on  which  they,  in  their  famous  Resolution,  declared  the 
throne  vacant,  was  this,  ^  that  James  had  broken  the  funda<f 
mental  laws  of  the  kingdom. '  Svery  man,  therefore,  who  ap» 
proves  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  must  hold,  that  the  breach  of 
Jimdamental  laws  on  the  paH^qf  the.  Scvereign,  justifies  resist-v 
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mice.  The  ^nestion  then  is  this.  Had  Charles  1.  broken  the 
fundamental  laws  of  England  ? 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative,  nnless  he  refuses  cre- 
dit, 9ot  merely  to  all  the  accusations  brought  against  Charles 
by  his  opponents,  but  to  the  narratives  of  the  warmest  Royalists, 
and  to  the  confessions  of  the  King  himself.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  any  historian  of  any  party  who  has  related  the 
events  of  that  reign,  the  conduct  of  Charles,  from  his  accession 
to  the  meeting  oi  the  Long  Parliament,  had  been  a  continued 
course  of  oppression  and  treachery.  Let  those  who  applaud 
the  Kevolution  and  condemn  the  Rebellion,  mention  one  act  of 
James  IL  to  which  a  parallel  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  his  father.  Let  them  lay  their  fingers  on  a  single  article 
in  tlie  Declaration  of  Right,  presented  by  the  two  Houses  to 
William  and  Mary,  which  Charles  is  not  acknowledged  to  have 
violated.  He  had,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  frieikfe, 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  Legislature,  raised  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  quartered  troops  on  the  peciple 
in  the  most  illegal  and  vexatious  manner.  Not  a  single  session 
of  Parliament  had  passed  without  some  unconstitutional  attack 
on  the  freedom  of  debate.  The  right  of  petition  was  grossly 
violated.  Arbitrary  judgments,  exorbitant  fines,  and  unwar* 
ranted  imprisonments,  were  grievances  of  daily  and  hourly  oc* 
currence.  If  these  things  do  not  justify  resistance,  the  He* 
volution  ^as  treason :  if  they  do,  the  Great  Rebellion  wa^ 
laudable. 

But,  it  is  said,  why  4iot  adopt  milder  measures  ?  Why,  aRe^r 
the  King  had  consented  to  so  many  reforms,  and  renounced  so 
many  oppressive  prerogatives,  did  the  Pttrliament  continue  to 
rise  in  their  demands  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  civil  war?  Tlic 
Sliip-money  had  been  given  up.  The  Star- Chamber  had  bdtm 
abolished.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the  frequent  convoca* 
tion  and  secure  deliberation  of  Parliaments.  Why  not  pursue 
an  end  confessedly  good,  by  peaceable  and  regular  means  ? 
We  recur  again  to  the  analogy  of  the  Revolution.  Why  was 
James  driven  from  the  throne  i  Why  was  he  not  retained  upon 
conditions  ?  He  too  had  offered  to  call  a  free  Parliament,  and  to 
submit  to  its  decision  all  the  matters  in  dispute.  Yet  we  praise 
ourforeGathers,  whoprrferred  a  revolution,  a  disputed  succession, 
a  dynasty  of  strangers,  twenty  yeai-s  of  foreign  imd  intestine 
vrar,  a  standing  army,  and  a  national  debt,  to  the  rule,  however 
restricted,  of  a  tried  and  proved  tyrant.  The  Long  Parliament 
acted  on  the  same  principle,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  praise. 
They  could  not  trust  the  King.  He  had  nodoubt  passed  salutary 
laws.  But  what  assurance  had  they  that  he  would  notbreakthem? 
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He  hiMl  renounced  oppressive  prerogatives.  But  where  was 
the  security  that  he  would  not  resume  .them  ?  They  had  to  deal 
with  a  man  whom  no  tie  could  bind,  a  man  who  made  and  broke 
promises  with  equal  faciliiy»  a  man  whose  honour  had  been  a 
aoodred  times  pawned — and  never  redeemed. 

Here,  indeea  the  Long  Parliament  stands  on  still  stronger 
ground  than  the  Convention  of  1688.  No  action  of  James 
can  be  compared,  for  wickedness  and  impudence,  to  the  conduct 
of  Charles  with  respect  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  Lords 
and  Commons  present  him  with  a  bill  in  which  the  constitu« 
tjonal  limits  of  his  power  are  marked  out.  He  hesitates ;  be 
evades ;  at  last  he  bai^^ains  to  give  his  assent,  for  five  subsidies. 
The  bill  receives  his  solemn  assent.  The  subsidies  are  voted. 
But  no  sooner  is  the  tyrant  relieved,  than  he  returns  at  once  to 
all  the  arbitrary  measures  wbidi  be  had  bound  himself  to  «ibau* 
don,  and  violates  all  the  clauses  of  the  very  Act  which  he  had 
been  paid  to  pass. 

For  moire  than  ten  years  the  people  had  seen  the  rif^hts, 
which  were  theirs  by  a  double  claim,  by  immemorial  inherit- 
ance and  by  recent  purchase,  infringed  by  tlie  perfidious  King 
who  had  recognised  them«  At  length  circumstances  compelled 
Charles  to  summon  another  Parliament :  another,  chance  was 

E'ven  them  for  liberty.  Were  they  to  throw  it  away  as  they 
id  thrown  away  the  former  ?  Were  they  again  to  be  cozen** 
ed  by  ^  Moi  le  vaU  ?  Were  th^  again  to  advance  their  mo* 
ney  on  pledges  which  had  been  forfeited  over  and  over  again  ? 
Were  they  to  lay  a  second  Petition  of  Right  at  the  loot  of  the 
throne,  to  grant  another  lavish  aid  in  exchange  for  anotlier 
unmeaning  ceremony,  and  then  to  take  their  ile|)arture,  till, 
after  ten  years  more  of  fraud  and  oppression,  their  Prince 
should  again  require  a  supply,  and  again  repay  it  with  a  per-* 
jury  ?  They  were  compellecf  to  choose  whether  they  would 
trmi  a  tyrant  or  conquer  him.  We  think  tliat  they  chose 
wisely  and  nobly. 

.  llie  advocates  of  Charles,  like  tlie  advocates  of  other  male- 
factors against  jKrhom  overwhelming  evidence  is  produced,  ge- 
nerally decline  all  controversy  about  the  facts,  and  content 
themselves  with  calling  testimony  to  cliaracter.  He  liad  so 
many  private  virtues  I  And  had  James  II.  no  private  virtues  ? 
Was  even  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies  themselves 
being  judges,  destitute  of  private  virtues  ?  And  what,  after  all, 
are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  Charles  ?  A. religious  zeal,  not  more 
AUDcere  than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and  narrow** 
minded,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  household  decencies  which 
half  the  tomb-stones  in  England  claim  for  thos«  who  lie  ber 
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neath  them.  A  good'father  !  A  good  husband!— Ample  apo- 
iogies  indeed  for  fifteen  years  of  persecution,  tyranny,  and 
fabehood  ! 

We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  coronation-oath^-* 
and  we  are  told  that  he  kept  nis  marriage-vow  !  We  accuse 
him  of  having  given  up  his  people  to  the  merciless  inflictions 
of  the  most  not-headed  and  hard-hearted  of  prelates — and 
the  defence  is,  that  he  took  his  little  son  on  his  knee  and  kiss* 
ed  him  I  We  censure  him  for  having  violated  the  articles  of 
the  Petition  of  Right,  after  having,  for  good  and  valuable 
consideration,  promised  to  observe  them — and  we  are  inform<& 
ed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  !  It  is  to  such  considerations  as  these,  together  with 
his  Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome  face,  and  his  peaked  beard, 
that  be  owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  of  his  popularity  with  the 
present  generation.  . 

For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  die  com« 
mon  phraise,  a  good  nian  but  a  bad  king.  We  can  as  easily 
conceive  a  good  man  and  an  unnatural  father,  or  a  good  man 
and  a  treacherous  friend.  We  cannot,  in  estimating  the  cha« 
racter  of  an  individual,  leave  out  of  our  consideration  his  con* 
duct  in  the  most  important  of  all  human  relations.  And  if,  in 
that  relation,  we  find  him  to  have  been  selfish,  cruel,  and  de- 
ceitftil,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man,  in  spite 
of  all  his  temperance  at  table,  and  all  his  regularity  at  chapel.  > 

We  cannot  refram  from  adding  a  few  words  respecting  a 
topic  on  which  the  defenders  of  Charles  are  fond  of  dwdimg. 
If,  they  say,  he  governed  his  people  ill,  he  at  least  governed 
them  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  If  he  violated 
their  privileges,  it  was  because  those  privileges  had  not  been 
accurately  cfefined.  No  act  of  opiMression  has  ever  been  im-^ 
puted  to  him,  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Ta- 
dors.  This  point  Hume  has  laboured,  with  an  art  whidi  is  as 
discreditable  in  a  historical  work  as  it  would  be  admirable  in  a 
forensic  address.  The  answer  is  short,  clear,  and  deci^ve. 
Charles  had  assented  to  the  Petition  of  Right  He  had  re^ 
nounced  the  oppressive  powers  said  to  have  been  exercised  by 
his  predecessors,  and  he  had  renounced  them  for  money.  He 
was  not  entitled  to  set  up  his  antiquated  claims  against  his  own 
recent  release. 

These  arguments  are  so  obvious,  that  it  may  seem  superflu- 
ous to  dwell  upon  them.  But  those  who  have  observed  how 
much  the  events  of  that  time  are  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood, will  not  blame  us  for  stating  the  case  simply.  It  is  a 
case  of  which  the  simplest  statement  is  the  strongest. 
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The  enemies  of  the  Parlianient,  indeed)  mrely  choose  to  t^ke 
issue  on  th^  gi^&t  |>oints  of  the  question.  They  content  them-' 
selves  with  exposing  some  of  the  crimes  and  follies  to  which 
puUio  commotions  necessarily  give  birth*  They  bewail  the 
uonerited  fiUe  of  Straflbrd.  They  execrate  the  lawless  vio« 
ienoe  of  the  army.  They  laugh  at  the  Scriptural  names  of  the 
preachers.  Major<-gen^tds  fleecing  their  districts;  soldiers  re«^ 
vetliag  on  &e  spoib  of  a  rained  peasantry ;  upstarts,  enriched 
by  the  public  [uunder,  taking  possession  of  the  hospitable  fire-' 
mdes  and  heralitary  trees  of  the  old  gentiy ;  boys  smashing 
the  beautiful  windows  of  Cathedrals ;  QuaJcers  riding  naked 
through  the  market-place;  Fifth<>>monarchy-men  shouting  for 
King  Jesus ;  agitators  lecturing  from  the  tops  of  tubs  on  the 
&te  of  Agag ; — all  these,  they  tell  us,  were  the  offspring  of  ther 
Great  ReDeUicm. 

Be  it  so.  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  in  this  matter. 
These  charges,  were  they  infinitelv  more  important,  would  not 
alter  our  opmion  of  air  event  whicn  alone  has  made  us  to  differ 
from  the  slaves  who  crouch  beneath  the  sceptres  of  Brnnden- 
bofgh  and  Bramnza*  Many  evils,  no  doubt,  were  produced  by 
the  civil  war.  xhey  were  the  price  of  our  liberty.  Has  the 
acquisition  been  worth  the  sacrifice  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  thcf 
Devil  of  ^rranny  to  tear  and  rend  the  body  which  he  leaves* 
Are  the  miseries  of  continued  possession  less  horrible  than  the 
strubsgles  of  the  tremendous  exorcism  ? 

Uk  were  possible  that  a  pemde  brought  up  under  an  into- 
lerant and  aniitnuT  system  could  subvert  that  system  without 
acts  of  cruel^  ima  folly,  half  the  objections  to  despotic  powei* 
would  be  removed.  We  should,  in  that  case,  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  it  at  least  produces  no  pemicions  effects  oii 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  a  people.  We  deplore 
the  outrages  which  accompany  revolutions.  But  the  more  vio- 
lent the  outrages,  the  more  assured  we  feel  that  a  revolution 
was  neeetsafy.  The  violence  of  those  outrages  will  always  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  feroci^  and  ignorance  ot  the  people :  and  the 
fkrcdty  and  ignorance  of  the  people  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
oppression  and  degradation  under  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  live.  Thus  it  was  in  our  civil  war.  The  rulers  in  the 
church  and  state  reaped  only  that  which  they  had  sown.  They 
had  proliibited  free  discussion — they  had  done  their  best  to 
keep  the  pecmle  unacquainted  with  their  duties  and  their  rights. 
The  retribution  was  just  and  natural.  If  they  suffered  from  po- 
pular ignorance,  it  was  because  they  had  themselves  taken  away 
the  key  of  knowledge.  If  they  were  assailed  with  blind  fury, 
it  was  because  they  liad  exacted  an  equally  Uind  submission. 
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It  is  the  charader  of  such  revolutions  that  we  always  see  the 
worst  of  them  at  first.  Till  men  have  been  for  some  time  firee, 
they  know  not  how  to  use  their  freedom*  The  natives  of  wine 
countries  are  always  sober.  In  climates  where  wine  is  a  rarity^ 
intemperance  abounds.   A  newly  liberated  people  may  be  codw 

fared  to  a  northern  army  encamped  on  the  Kbme  or  the  Xeres* 
t  is  said  that,  when  soldiers  in  such  a  situation  first  find  tbem*« 
selves  able  to  indulge  without  restraint  in  such  a  rare  and  ex« 
pensive  luxury,  notliing  is  to  be  seen  but  intoxication.  Soon^ 
however,  plenty  teaches  discretion ;  and  after  wine  has  been  for 
a  few  monllis  their  daily  fare,  they  become  more  temperate  than 
they  had  ever  been  in  liieir  own  country.  In  the  saine  man* 
ner,  the  final  and  permanent  fruits  of  liberty  are  wisdom,  mo- 
deration,  and  mercy*  Its  immediate  efiects  are  often  atrociooa 
crimes,  inflicting  errors,  scepticism  on  poinU  the  most  clear, 
dogmatism  on  points  the  most  mysterious.  It  is  iust  at  this 
crisis  that  its  enemies  love  fb  exhibit  it.  They  pull  down  the 
seafiblding  from  the  half-finished  edifice :  they  point  to  the  fly-' 
ing  dust,  the  falling  bricks,  the  comfortless  rooms,  the  fngfat- 
ful  irregularity  of  the  whole  appearance ;  and  then  ask  in  scorn 
where  the  promised  splendour  and  comfort  b  to  found  ?  If  suck 
miserable  sophisms  were  to  prevail,  there  would  never  be  a 
good  house,  or  a  good  government  in  the  world* 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who  by  some  mysteri* 
ous  law  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  appear,  at  certain  sea^ 
sons,  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake.  Those  who 
injured  her  during  the  period  of  her  disguise,  were  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  blessings  whidi  she  bestofwed^ 
But  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome. aspect,  pitied  and 
protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed  herself  in  the  beautiful 
and  celestial  form  which  was  natural  to  her,  accompanied  their 
steps,  granted  all  their  wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealdi, 
maxle  tuem  happy  in  love  and  victorious  in  war.  *  Such  a  spi-* 
rit  is  Liberty.  At  times  she  takes  the  form  of  a  hatefnl  reptile* 
She  grovelsy  she  hisses,  she  stings*  But  woe  to  those  wha  in 
disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  her  !  And  happy  are  diose  who,. 
having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and  frightful  shape^' 
shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  ot  her  bieauty 
and  her  glory  ! 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which  newly  acquired 
freedom  produces — and  that  cute  is  freedom  I  Wh»i  a  prison- 
er first  leaves  his  cell,  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day : — 'be  is 
unable  to  discriminate  colours,  or  recognise  faces.     But  the: 

•  Orlaada  Farioso,  Canto  43. 
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inedy  is,  mt  to  remand  liim  into  his  dangeon,  lAit  to  dcCHstdtif 
him  to  the  rays  of  the  smi.  The  bla^  of  truth  artd  liberty  may 
mt  first  dazzle  rind  bewilder  nations  which  have  become  half 
Uind  in  the  bouse  of  bondage.  But  let  them  gaze  on,  and  they 
will  soon  be  able  bear  it.  In  a  few  years  men  learn  to  reason. 
The  exti^me  violence  of  opinions  subsides.  Hostile  theories 
correct  each  other*  The  scattered  elements  of  truth  ceafie  to 
conftiM,  and  begin  to  coalesce.  And  at  length  a  system  of  jus- 
tice and  order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  lajring  it 
down  as  a  self-evideht  proposition,  that  no  people  ought  to  be 
free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  wor- 
thy of  the  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the 
water  till  he  had  learnt  to  swim  !  If  men  are  to  wait  for  libertv 
till  they  become  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait 
for  ever. 

Therefore  it  is  that  which  we  decidedly  approve  of  the  con- 
duct of  Milton  and  the  other  wise  and  goocl  men  who,  in  spite 
of  much  that  was  ridiculous  and  hateful  in  the  condiict  of  their 
associates,  stood  firmly  by  the  cause  of  Public  Liberty.  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  poet  has  been  charged  with  personal  parti-* 
cipntion  in  any  of  the  blameable  excesses  of  that  time.  The 
favourite  topic  of  his  enemies  is  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 

Ersued  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  King«  Of  that  ce^ 
»rated  proceeding  we  by  no  means  approve.  Still  we  must 
^y»  in  justice  to  the  many  eminent  persons  who  concurred  in 
it,  and  in  justice  more  particularly  to  the  eminent  person  who 
deeded  it,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  tlie  imputa- 
tions which,  for  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  has  beea 
the  fashion  to  cast  upon  the  Regicides.  We  have  throughout 
abstained  from  appeding  to  first  principles^we  will  not  ap- 
peal to  them  now.  We  recur  again  to  the  parallel  case 
of  the  Revolution.  What  essential  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  Execution  of  the  father  And  the  Deposition  of  the 
fRHi  ?  What  constitntional  maxim  is  there,  which  applies  to  the 
ibrroer  and  not  to  the  latter  ?  The  King  can  do  no  wrong.  If  so, 
James  was  as  innocent  as  Charles  could  have  been.  The  mi« 
hister  only  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  die  Sove- 
reign. If  so,  why  not  impeach  .Jeffries  and  retain  James  ?  The 
person  of  a  King  is  sacred.  Was  the  person  of  James  consi- 
dered sacred  at  the  Boyne  ?  To  discharge  cannon  against  an 
army  in  which  a  King  is  known  to  be  posted,  is  to  approach 
pretty  near  to  regicide.  Charles  too,  it  should  alwap  be 
remembered,  was  pot  to  death  by  men  who  had  been  ex- 
asperated by  the  hostilities  of  several  years,  and  who  had 
never  been  bound  to  him  by  any  other  tie  tlmu  that  which 
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was  oeimnoir  to  them  wUb  all  their  feUowKutiaeas*  Tboei^ 
w1k>  drove  James  from  his  throne^  who  seduced  hisrarmy,  who 
alietiftted  lu3  friends,  who  first  imprisoned  him  in  his  palaoep 
and.th^i  turned  him  out  of  it,  who  broke  in  upon  his  veiy 
slumbers  by  imperious  messages^  who  pursued  him  with  fire  and 
sword  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another,  who  haiiged» 
drew,  and  quartered  his  adherents,  and  att^ted  his  innocent 
heir,  were  his  n^hew  and  his  two  daughters  I  When  we  re-> 
fleet  on  all  these  things,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conoeive  how  the 
same  petstes  Who,  pn  the  fifth  of  Novegnber  thank  God  (or 
wonderfully  conducting  his  servant  Kme  William,  and  foTi 
making  all  opposition  fall  before  him  until  ne  foeeame  our  King 
and  Governor,  can,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  contrive  to  bet 
afraid  that  the  blood  of  the  Royal  Martyr  may  be  visited  oor 
themselves  and  their  children. 

We  do  not,  we  repeat,  approve  of  the  execution  of  Charles  } 
not  because  the  constitution  exempts  the  King  from  responsi- 
bility, for  we  know  that  all  such  maxims,  however  excellent^ 
have  their  exceptions ;  nor  because  we  feel  any  peculiar  intere^ti 
in  his  character,  for  we  think  that  his  sentence  describes  hiBH- 
with  perfect  justice  as  ^  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a 
^  public  enemy ; '  but  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  mea-^ 
sure  was  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  freedom.     He  whom  it.- 
removed  was  a  captive  and  a  hostage :  His  heir,  to  whom  the 
allegiance  of  every  Royalist  was  instantly  transferred,  was  at 
Inr^e.     The  Presbyt^ians  could  never  have  been  perfectly  re- 
coneiled  to  the  father :  Thev  had  no  such  rooted  enmity  to: 
the  son.     The  great  body  of  the  pe<^le,  also»  contemplated 
that  prooeeding  with  feelings  which,  however  unreasonable,  uot 
government  could  safely. venture  to  outrage« 
'  But,  tliough  we  think  the  conduct  of  the  r^cides  blameaUe,' 
that  of  Milton  appears  to  us  in  a  very  dirorent  light.     The^ 
deed  was  done.     It  could  not  be  undone.     The  evil  was  in^ 
curred;  and  the  object  was  to  render  it  as  small  as  possible* 
We  censure  the  chiefs  of  the  army  for  not  yielding  to  the  po-» 
pular  opimon:  but  we  cannot  censure  Milton  for  widiiag  tat 
change  that  opinion.    The  very  feeling  which  woidd  have  re*. 
strained  us  from  committing  the  aot,  would  have  led  us,  after  it 
had  been  committed,  to  derend  it  gainst  the  ravings  of  servi- 
lity and  superstition.     For  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  wish 
that  the  thiw  had  not  been  done,  while  the  people  diMpproved, 
of  it.     But,  mr  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  should  also  have, 
wished  the  people  to  approve  of  it  when  it  was  done.     If  any 
thing  more  were  wanting  to  the  justifipation  of  Milton,  the 
boc^  of  Salmasius  would  furnish  it.     That  miserable  perform-: 


knee  it  lUMT  with  juslice  coiinderecl  only  n^  a  Be«H!dn  to  word-* 
catchers  who  wish  to  become  smtesmen.  Ithe  celebrity  of  the 
imut  who  iieftated  it,  the  <  iStiete  tfldgiiii  de^ti^ '  girea  it  all  its 
fame  with  the  preserii  genenitioD;  In  that  a^  the  state  of 
things  was  different;  It  #as  not  then  fiillv  tinderstood  ho# 
vast  ah  interval  separates  the  mere  classical  scholar  from  the 
}M>]iti6aI  philosopher.  Nor  citn  it  be  ddubtedi  thai  a  treatise 
which,  bearirig  the  name  of  sfd  Eminent  a  ^Hticj  atlilcked  the 
Andamentalprfaioiplesof  allfreesovernraentS)  miist,  if  si^ei«a 
to  remain  unanswered^  have  prodiiced  a  most  pertiiaoos  eflfeM 
bn  the  pablic  mind.    . 

We  wish  to  add  il  few  wohls  relative  to  toothei*  stit:^ect  oti 
<rhidi  the  enemies  of  Milton  delight  to  dwell — his  conduct  ddr^ 
ing  the  administration-  of  the  Protector.  That  an  enthusiastii 
Notary  of  liberty  shodid  accept  dHce  tinder  a  mflitary  usurper^ 
seems,  no  doubt,  at  fljnst  sight,  extraordinary;.  But  all  the  cir^ 
tfonstances  in  which  the  country  was  then  placed  D^ere  extra^ 
iMdifiaiy.  The  amUtion  of  Oliver  was  of  no  vdlgor  kiild;  He 
tiever  seems  to  have  coveted  despotic  power.  Me  at  first  fought 
•inoerely  and  manftilly  for  the  Parliament,  and  never  deserted 
it,  till  it  had  deserted  its  duty.  If  he  dissolved  it  by  force,  it 
Ws  not  till  he  found  that  the  Jew  members  who  remained  after 
eo  many  deiUhs,  secessions,  and  expulsions,  wefe  desirous  te 
kpprbpriate  to  themselves  a  power  which  they  held  only  hi  tmstl 
and  to  infiict  upon  England  the  curse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy* 
But  even  when  thus  placed  by  violence  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  hd 
did  not  assume  unlimited  power.  He  gave  the  country  a  constitu* 
tkm  far  more  perfect  than  any  which  had  at  that  time  been  knowi^ 
in  the  world.  He  reformed  the  representative  system  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  extorted  praise  even  from  LoM  Clarendon.  Fot 
himself  he  demanded  indeed  the  first  place  iil  the  common- 
wealth; but  with  powers  scarcely  so  great  as  those  of  a  DutcH 
stadthoider,  or  an  American  President  He  gave  the  Parlist*- 
ment  a  vcMce  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  left  to  it  the 
whole  legislative  authority — ^not  even  reserving  to  himself  a  Vet6' 
xm  its  oiactments.  And  he  did  not  require  that  the  Cbi^f  MngisJ 
tracy  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  Thus  far^  we  think,  irthe' 
drcumstances  of  die  time,  and  tlie  opportunities  which  he  had 
of  aggrandizing  himself  be  fairly  considered,  he  iHIl  not  lose  by 
comparison  with  Washington  or  Bolivar.  Had  hi^  modera*^ 
iion  beoi  met  by  corresprading  moderatbn^  there  is  no  rdasoir 
to  think  that  he  would  have  oTen>tepped  the  line  which  he  had 
traced  for  himself.  But  when  he  found  that  bis  ParHmnenU 
questioned  the  authority  under  whieh  they  met,  and  that  he 
Iras  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  restricted  fkmer  wfaiek 
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vat  absolutely  necessaiy  (o  his  personar  ta&ty,  tbeoy  it  muat 
be  acknowledged,  he  adopted  a  more  arbitrary  policy^ 

Yet,  though  we  believe  that  the  intentions  of  Cromwell  wercf 
at  first  honest,  though  we  believe  that  he  was  driven  from  the  bo^ 
ble  course  which  he  nad  marked  out  for  himself^  by  the  almost  ir* 
resistible  force  of  circumstances^  though  we  admire,  in  common 
with  all  men  of  all  parties,  the  abilitv  and  .energy  of  his  spleo* 
did  administration,  we  are  not  pleaaing  for  arDitrary  and  law-& 
less  power,  even  in  his  hands*  We  know  that  a  good  e«»titi»^ 
tion  is  infinitely  better  than  the  best  despot*  But  we  suspect^ 
that  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  violence  of  rieligious  and 
political  enmities  rendered  a  stable  and  happy  set^ment  next  to 
impossible.  The  choice  lay,  not  between  CnNnwell  and  .liberty^ 
but  between  Cromwell,  and  the  Stuarts*  That  Miltoa  cliose 
;well^  no  man  cm  doUbt  who  fairly  compares  the  events  of  tiie 
protectorate  with  those  of  the  thirty  years  which  succeeded  it,— 
the  darkest  and  most  disgraceful  in  the  English  annals*  Cronn 
well  was  evidently  layings  though  in  an  irregular  inanner,  the 
foundations  of  an.  admirable  system*  Never  before  had  rein 
gious  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  discussion  been  ei^oyed  in  a 
grater  degr^*  Never  had  the.  national  honour  been,  better 
upheld  abroad,  or  the  seat  of  jiistice  better  fUled  at  boma 
And  it  waa  rarely  that  any  opposition,  which  stopped  short  of 
open  rebellion^  provoked  the  resentment  of  .the  liberal  and 
magnanimous  usurper*  The  insUtu^oiirs  vhich  he  had  es^ 
tablished,  as  set  down  in  the  Instrument  of  Government^ 
and  the  Humble  Petition  and  Adviee^  were  excellent.  His 
practice,  it  is  true^'  too  often  departed  from  the  theory  of 
these  institutipns.  But,  had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it 
is  probable  that  his  institutions  would  have  survived  him,  and 
jthat  his  arbitrary  practice  would  have  died  with  him.  His  power 
jhad  not  been  consecrated  by  ancient  prejudices*  It  was  opheld 
^  only  by  bis  grea(  personal  qualities.  .Little^  therefore,  was  t9 
^e  dreaded  from  a  second  rrotector^  unless  he  were  also  a  se^ 
(Cond  Oliver  Cromweld*  The  events  which  followed  his  decease 
jire  the  most  complete  vindication  of  those  ^ho  exerted  tbem« 
.selves  to  uphold  bis  authority^  For  his  death  dissolved  the  whole 
frame  of  society*  The  army  rose  against  the  Parliament^  the 
^iifferent  corps  of  the  army  against  each  other*  Sect  raved 
.against  sect*  Party  .pfotted  against  party«  The  Presbyterians, 
in  their  eagerness  to  be  revenged  on  the  Indepepdeats,  sacrifi- 
ced their  own  liberty,  and  deserted  all  their  old  principles. 
Without  casting  one  glance  oo  the  past,  or  requiring  one  stipit- 
:lation  for  the  future,  they  threw  down  their  freedom  at  the  feet 
of  tbje  most  frivolous  and  heartless  of  tyrants. 
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•  Then  cartid*  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled  withodt  k  blush — 
the  days  of  sertitude  without  loyalty,  aitd  sensuality  without  love, 
oTdwaffish  talents  tfnd  gi|(antic  vices,  the  psfradise  of  cold  hearts 
andnarrowminds,  the  golden  age  ofthedoward^  the  bigot,  and  the 
fAvfti  The  King  Cringed  to  his  ri^al  that  he  might  trample  on  his 
people^  sunk  into  a  \^ceroy  of  France,  and  pocketed,  wHh  Com- 
placent infamy,  her  degrading  in^tilts,  and  her  nborC  degrading 
gold.  The  caresses:  of  harlutf/  and  the  jests  of  buffoond^  regu« 
rated  the  measures  of  a  government  which  had  just  ability  e> 
noifgh  to  deceive,  and  just  reHgion  enough  to  pefsecate.-  The; 
principles  of  liberty  were  the  scoff  of  every  grinning  courtier^ 
and  the  Anathema  Maranatha  of  every  fawning  dean.  In  eve^jr 
high  place,  worship  was  paid  to  Charles  and  James^-Beltal  and 
M^och;  and  England  propitiated  those  obscene  and  cruel 
idols  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and  bratest  children.  Crimo 
succeeded  to  crimen  and  disgrace  to  disgrace,  till  the  race  ac- 
cursed of  God  and  man  was  a  second  time  driven  forth,  to  wan- 
def  oh  the  face  of  the  earthy  and  to  be  a  by<word  and  a  shak- 
itfg  of  the  head  to  the  nations. 

MeU  of  llie  remarks  which  we  have  hitherto  made  on  thi 
public  character  of  Milton,  apply  to  him  dhly  as  one  of  a  large 
body.     We  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities 
which  distingt^ished  him  from  his  contemporaries.     And,  for 
that  f)urpofic,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  par- 
tis into  which  the  political  world  was  at  that  time  divided. 
We  must  premise^  that  our  observations  are  intended  to  apply 
only  to  those  who  adhered,  from  a  sincere  preference,  to  one  or 
to  the  other  side^     At  a  period  of  public  commotion,  every  fac* 
tion,  like  an  Oriental  arroy^  is  attended  by  a  crowd  of  camp- 
followers,  an  useless  and  heartless  rabble,  who  prowl  round  ita 
line  of  march  in  \he  hope  of  picking  up  something  imder  ita 
protection,  but  desert  it  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  often  join  to 
exterminate  it  after  a  defeat.     England,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  treating,  abounded  with  such  fickle  and  selfish  politicians,  who 
transferred  their  support  to  every  government  as  it  rose, — who 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  King  in  164>0,  and  spit  in  his  face  in 
1649,'— who  shouted  with  eqnal  glee  when  Cromwell  was  inau- 
gurated in  Westminster  Hall,  and  when  he  was  dog  up  to  be 
hanged  at  Tyburn, — ^who  dined  on  calves'  head  or  on  broiled 
'  rumps,  and  cut  down  oak«branches  or  stack  them  up,  as  cir* 
.  cunMcances  altered,  wi|houl  the  slightest  shame  or  repugnance, 
lliese  we  leave  out  of  the  accounts     We  take  our  estimate  of 
parties  from  those  who  really  deserved  to  be  called  pavtisans. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the  moat  remarkable 
body  of  men  perhaps  which  the  world  has  ever  produced.    The 
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odious  and  ridiculoas  pnrts  of  their  character  lie  on  the  sorface. 
He  that  runs  may  read  them ;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  atten- 
tive and  malicious  observers  to  point  them  ouu  For  many  years 
after  the  Restoration^  they  virerc  the  theme  of  unmeasured  in- 
Ycctive  and  derision*  They  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time  when  the 
press  and  the  stage  were  most  licentious.  They  were  not  men 
of  letters;  they  were  as  a  body  unpopular;  they  could  not  de- 
Ccnd  themselves ;  and  the  public  would  not  take  them  under  its 
protection.  They  were  therefore  abandoned,  without  reserve^  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and  dramatists.  The  ostenta- 
tious simplicity  of  their  dress,  their  sour  aspect^  their  nasal 
twang,  their  stiiF  posture,  their  long  graces,  their  Hebrew 
names,  the  Scriptural  phrases  which  they  introduced  on  every 
/occasion,  their  contempt  of  human  learning,  their  detestation  of 
polite  amusements,  were  indeed  fair  game  for  the  laughers. 
But  it  is  not  from  the  lau^ers  alone  that  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory is  to  be  learnt.  And  he  who  approaches  this  subject 
should  carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of  that  potent  ri- 
jdicule  which  has  already  misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 

*  Ecco  il  fdnte  del  riso,  ed  ecco  il  rio 
Che  roortali  perigli  in  se  contiene : 
Hor  qui  tener  a  fren  nostro  desio, 
£d  csscr  cauti  molto  a  noi  conviene. '  * 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance,— who  directed 
their  measures  tlirough  a  long  series  of  eventful  jrears,— who 
Ibroied,  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest  army 

.that  Europe  bad  ever  seen, — who  trampled  down  King,  Church, 
and  Aristocracy, — who,  in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedi- 

.tion  and  rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  Most 
of  ilieir  absurdities  were  mere  external  badges,  like  the  signs  of 
free- masonry,  or  the  dresses  of  friars.  We  regret  that  these 
badges  were  not  more  attractive.  We  regret  that  a  body,  to 
whose  courage  and  talents  mankind  has  owed  inestimable  obli- 
gations, bad  not  the  lofty  elegance  which  distinguished  some  of 
the  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  easy  good-  breeding  for  which 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  was  celebrated.  But,  if  we  must  make 
our  choice,  We  shall,  like  Bassanio  m  the  play,  turn  from  the 
specious  caskets,  which  contain  only  the  Death's  head  and  the 
Fool's  head,  and  fix  our  choice  on  the  pUin  leaden  chest  which 
conceals  the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  bad  derived  a  peculiar 
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character  (rom  the  daify  contemplatton  of  superior  beings  and 
eternal  interests.     Not  content  with  acknowt^Jeing,  in  general 
terms,  an  over-raling  Prorideiice,  they  habituafiy  ascribed  every 
event  to  the  will  of  the  Crreat  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing 
was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  roinate.    To 
know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  en|ov  him,  was  with  them  the  great 
end  of  existence.     They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremoni* 
o«8  homage  iHiidi  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pmre  worship 
of  die  soaU    Instead  of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
Deity  throogh  an  cbscttring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on 
Che  intderaNe  brightness,  and  to  commune  with  him  face  to 
fiuse.    Hence  origmated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distinct- 
lions.  The  diflerence  between  die  greatest  and  nsManest  of  man* 
kind  seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared  with  the  bonndless  inter* 
val  which  separated  the  whole  race  from  him  on  whom  their  ow« 
€jek  were  constantly  fixed.     They  recognised  no  title  to  snpe* 
noritv  b«t  his  fovonr;  and,  con^dent  of  chat  fiuronr,  diey  de* 
spised  all  the  accomplishments  and  wSL  the  dignities  of  tba 
wot4d«    if  they  were  nnacqnainted  with  the  works  of  philo* 
aopliers  and  poets,  thej  were  deeplv  read  in  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  their  names  were  not  foond  in  ue  rasters  of  heralds,  th^ 
felt  assured  that  ih&f  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.     If 
their  steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials^ 
legtoDs  of  ministering  angds  had  charge  over  them.    Their 
piuaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands;  their  diadems  crowns 
pf  glory  which  should  never  fade  away  \     On  the  rich  and  the 
eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt: For  tbey  esteemed  themsdves  ridi  in  a  more  precious 
treasure^  and  doquent  in  a  more  sublime  language^  nobles  by 
the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition 
of  a  mightier  hand.    The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being  to 
whose  nCe  a  mysterions  and  terrible  importance  belonged— on 
whose  slightest  action  the  Spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked 
with  anxions  interest,  who  bad  been  destined,  before  heaven 
and  earth  were  created^  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  con- 
tinue when  heaven  and  earth  should  have  passed  away.    Events 
which  short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to  earthly  causes  had 
been  ordained  on  his  account.     For  his  sake  empires  had  risen, 
and  flourished,  and  decayed.     For  his  sake  the  Almighty  had 
prod^med  his  will  by  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist,  and  the  harp 
of  the  prophet.     He  had  been  wrested  by  no  common  deliverer 
from  the  graf^p  of  no  common  foe.     He  had  been  ransomed  by 
the  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacri- 
^ce.     It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that  the 
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rocks-  had  berft  rent,  Uint  lfa«  dead  had  arisen,  tfaaf  all  nature 
bad  shuddered  at  the  safferings  of  her  expiring. Ood  I 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men,  the  <me 
all   self*- abatement,    penitence,   gratitude,   passion;    the  ofthei 
proudf  calm,  inflexible,  sagaciou*.     He  prostrated  binaeif  in 
the  dust  before  his  Maker :  But  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  bis 
king.     In  bis  devotional  retirement,  he  prayed  with  convuU 
aions,  and  groans,  and  tears.     He  was  half  maddened  bjr  gkhr 
rious  or  terrible  illusions*     He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels,  or  the 
tempting  whispers  of  fiends.     He  caught  a  gleam  of  the  Beatit 
fie  Vision,  or  woke  screaming  from  dreams  of  everlasting  Bre; 
I^tke  Vane,  he  thought  himself  intrusted  with  tb^  sceptre  of  the 
millennial  year.     Like  Fleetwood,  he  cried  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul  that  God  had  hid  his  face  from  him^     Bat,  when  ba 
took  bis  seat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on  hia  sword  for  war,  these 
tempestuous  workings  of  the  soul  hod  left  no  perceptiUa  trace 
behind  them.     People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  tbeir 
tincouth  visnges,  and  heurd  nothing  from  them  but  their  groans 
and  their  whining  hymns,  might  laugh  at  them.    But  those  had 
little  reason  to  Inugh  who  encountered  them  in  the  ball  of  der 
^Mite,  or  in  the  fiold  of  battle.     These  fanatics  brought  to  civil 
and  military  affairs,  a  coolness  of  judgment,  and  an  immuiabir 
lity  of  purpose  which  some  writers  have  thought  inconaistent 
with  their  religious  zeal,  but  which  were  in  fact  the  neoeasary 
effects  of  it.    The  intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject  made  ^ 
•them  tranquil  on  every  other.     One  overpowering  sentiment 
•bad  subjected  to  itself  pity  and   hatred,   ambition  and  fear. 
Death  had  lost  its  terrors,  and  pleasure  its  charms.     They  bad 
their  smilea  and  their  tears,  their  raptures  and  their  sorrow^ 
•but  not  for  the  thinga  of  this  world.     Enthusiasm  bad  made 
them  Stoics,  bad  cleared  their  minds  from  every  vulgar  passion 
•find  prejudice^  and  raised  ^hem  above  the  influence  of  danger 
^nd  of  corruption.     It  sometimes  might  lead  them  to  pursue 
pnwisfs  end?,  but  never  to  choose  unwise  means.     They  went 
-through  the  world  like  3ir  Artegale's  iron  man  Talua  with  bis 
flail,  crushing  and   trampling  down  oppressors,  mingKng  with 
human  beings,  but  having  neither  part  nor  lot  in  human  infir- 
mities; insensible  to  fatigue,   to  pleasure,  and  to  pain;  not  to 
be  pierced  by  any  weapon,  not  lo  be  withstood  by  any  barrier. 
Such  we  beliere  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  Puritans. 
We  perceiyethp  absurdity  of  their  manners.     We  dislike  the 
^ullen  gioom  of  their  domestic  habiu.     We  acknowledge  that 
the  tone  of  tlieir  minds  was  often  injured  by  straining  after 
things  too  high' for  mortal  reach  :  And  we  know  that,  in. spite  of 
th^ir  hatred  of  Popeiy,  they  too  often  fell  into  the  worst  vices 
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•f  that  bad  •jrttemf  UitoIeraRfle  and  exlraTaflant  amteril^,— *tfiat 
(brjr  bad  tbeir  aneboriies  and  tfaeir  cnMaSes,  dbeir  DuobUos 
and  tbe»  De  Montforu,  iheir;  Domiaios  and  their  (>«coh^ra« 
Yet^  vh^p  all  circumstances  are  ukan  into  conndenuiony  we  do 
not  besttste. to  pronounce  them  a  brmre^  a  wis^  anboneelaBd 
an  oiefbl  body. 

The  Puritans'  espoused  die  cause  of  ctdl  i3>erty  mainly  h^ 
cause  it  was  tbe  cause  of  reKgioD*  There  a«s  another  party^ 
by  no  means  numerous^  but- distinguished  by  leami^;  and  abi» 
UQr»  which  cooperated  with  tfa^m  on  very  diflerfflit  prineipleib 
We  speak  of  those  whom  Cromwell  was.  accustomed  to  calf  the 
Heathens,  men  who  were»  in  the  phrasedbgy  of  that  time^ 
doubting  Thomases  or  careless  Gallios  with  r^pnrd  to  religioiis 
subjects,  but  passionate  worshippers  of  freedom*  Heated  by 
the  study  of  ancient  litetature^  tbev  set  up -their  eoantrv  as  thw 
idol,  and  proposed  to  themsdres  the  heroes  of  Phitarcfa  as  their 
eaamples.  They  seem  to  have  borne  some  resemUanoe  to  tbe 
Bfissotines  pf  .the  French  Revolution;  -But  it  is* not  veiiv  easy 
to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  thm  devout 
associates^  whose  tone  and  manner  thejf  eoroetimes  found  it 
csottvenKnt'to  affect,,  and  sometimes^' it  is  p^obaUe,  impercep^ 
tibly  adopted*' 

.  We  now  come. to  the  Royalists*  We  shall  attempt  to  ^leali 
of  them,  as  we  have  spoken  of-  their  antagonists^  with  perfect 
candour.  '  We  shall  not  charge  upon  a  whole  pkrty  the  proAit 
gacy  and  baseless  of  the  horseboys,  gamblers  and  bravoes^ 
whom  the  hope  of  license  and  plunder  attracted  from  all  the 
dens  of  Whitefriars  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and  who  dis» 
graced  their  associates  (^.excesses  which,  under  the  stricter  diM 
cipline  of  the  Parliamentary  armies,  were  never  tolerated^  \  We 
will  sdect  a  more  favourable  specimen^  Thinking,  as  we  do^ 
that- the  cause  of  the  King  was  the  cause  of  bigotry  and' tyran- 
ny, we  jret  cannot  refrain  howk  looking  with  complacency  on  the 
character  of  the  honest  old  Cavaliers.  We  feel  a  national  pride 
inoomfmring  them  with  the 'iDsthiments  which  thede«pot9  of 
other  countries  are  compelled  to  employ,  with  tbe  mutea  who 
throng  their  antichambers,  and  the  Janissaries  who  mount  guard 
at  iheir  gates.  Our  royalist  countrymen  were  not  heartless,  £uigl» 
IM  courtiers,  bowjilg  at  evenr  step,  and  simpering  atevery  wora^ 
They  were  not  mere  machmes  for  destruction  dressed  up  in 
uniforms,  can^d  into  skill,  intoxicated  into  valour,  defending 
without  love,  destroying  without  hatred.  There  was  a  free<> 
idom  in  their  subserviency,  a  noUeness  in  tfaeir  very  dcgra* 
datioo.  The  sentiment  of  individual  independence  ^mk  strong 
frptlMii  them.    The^  were  indeed  nusled,  but  by  no  base  or  ^» 
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ftdkmotm.  Gompimon  and  romanlk  lk>iiour»  ibe  pr«}ii^^ 
chitdlKKxI,  and  the  veimrable  naines  of  hi8lorj»  ibfeir  ov«r  tbeqi 
a  8p^  potent  88  that  of  Duesn ;  and  like  the  Hed-CvoMKni^t^ 
they  thought  that  they  were  doing  battle  for  an  injored  beaotjp;^ 
irliiletheydefrnikdafidfeandloathioineaQroeMak  Intnitfatbqr 
scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the  ra^its  of  the  political  oaettion.  £k 
«a^  not  for  a  treacheriMis  king  or  aik-fiitrienuife  ohnrcn  that  thejr 
fbmriit  I  bat  for  the  old  banner  vhich  hiul  waved  in  so  manv 
bauieB  oyer  the  heads  of  their  fatiiers,  and  for  the  akara  at  wbidi 
they  had  received  the  hands  of  their  brides.  Though  nothing 
(Sopkl  be  nibre  enroneens  than  their  political  opinkms^  they  poe» 
leased*  in  a  far  greater  degree  ihan  their  adv^nariesy  those 
c]^iti0s  which  are  the  grace  of  private  life*  With  many  of  the 
vices  of  ^e  Bound  Taible^  they  had  riso  many  of  its.  virtnes^ 
towfimf^  generosityt  veracity  tenderness  and  respect  for  woanen* 
Thiqr  had  far  more  both  of  profound  and  of  polite  leamti^ 
than  the  Puritans*  Their  manners  were  mom  engagiag^  their 
^qimpciv  more  aaiiable»  their  tastes  more  elegant^  and  their 
ImMsenolds  more  eheerfuL 

Milton  did  not  strictly  beloog  to  anjr  of  the  classes  wbidi  wi 
have  described.  He  was  not  a  Puntan*.  He  was  not  a  firee* 
pinker.  He  was  not  a  Cavalier.  In  his  character  the  noblest 
qM|ities  of  evcay  party  were  combined  in  h^mcAious  union. 
From  fhe  Parliament  and  from  the  Court»  irom  the  oonventichi 
and  from  t)ie  Gothic  doistery  from  the  gloomy  and  sepidchral 
prdes  ot  the  ^nndheads»  and  from  the  Christmas  revel  of  the 
hospitable  Cavalier,  his  nature  selected  and  drew  Id  itself  wkstf 
was  gnat  and  good,  while  it  veje^ed  all  the  baseand  per* 
inicredients  py  if bich  those  finer  elementa  weft  defiled^ 
Like  the  Puritans,  he  lived 

*  As  ever  in.  his  great  tasfcHoaster's  eye. '  . 
X»ikie  ti^em,  he  kq»t  his  mind  continually  fijLed  on  an  Abnigbty 
Jodge  anil  an  eternal  reward.  And  hence  he  acquired  iheic 
mmtempt  of  external  circumstances,  their  fortitude,  theur  4nnH 
qnilKiy,  ^efr  inflexible  resolution.  But  not  the  cooiesc  soeptaii 
ibr  the  most  profane  scoffer  was  mofd  perfeotly  free  from  Ibe 
bbyitiigioti  qi  peir  frantic  delusions,  their  aavage  manaers,  their 
ludicrous  jargWf  their  scorn  of  science,  and  their  aversioa  to 
|Mesisure.  Hating  tyranny  with  a  perfect  hatred,  he  had  never* 
lUielessall  ibe  Mimableond  ornamental  qualities  whieh  werd 
jalmost  entirc^ly  monoplissed  by  the  par^  of  the  tyrant*  There 
w4s  qone  wbo  had  a  stronger  s^se  of  the  value  of  litentuffri 
'  fl  6n6ir  relish  fof  every  elrgwt  amusement,  or  a  more  chivalrous 
delicacv  oiTboopur  and  love.  Though  bis  opinions  were. demo? 
craticf  his  tastes  and  his  assodaiions  were  §u^h  as  harflMNiiae  best 
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with  rtiowychy  ted  «rtttocr»cy.  He  tra^  ander  the  influbnce  of 
all  the  fedings  by  which  the  gallant  Cavaliers  were  misled.  But 
of  those  fedingt  be  was  the  master  and  not  the  slave.  '  Like  the 
hero  of  Homer^  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  fascination  ;  but 
be  was  not  fascinated.  He  Hstenea  to  the  song  of  the  Syrens; 
«et  be  glided  by  witbont  being  seduced  to  their  fatal  shore.  He 
tasted  the  eup  of  Circe ;  but  he  bore  about  hfm  a  sure  antidote 
against  the  efiects  of  its  bewitching  sweetness.  The  illusions 
which  captivated  his  imagination  never  hnpaired  his  reasoning 
powers.  The  statesman  was  proof  against  the  splendour,  the 
flolemnityf  «nd  the  romance,  which  encnanted  the  poet  Any  per* 
0OD  who  will  contrast  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  Treatises 
fBO  Prelacy,  with  the  exquisite  lines  on  Ecclesiastical  architecture 
and  BRisic  in  the  Penseroso,  which  was  published  about  the 
saoae  time,  will  understand  our  meaning.  This  is  an  inconsis- 
tency which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  raises  his  character  in 
par  estimation ;  because  it  shows  how  many  private  tastes  and 
feelhigs  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  do  what  he  considered  his 
(do^  to  mankind.  It  is  tlie  very  struggle  of  the  noble  Othe|-» 
\o*  His  heart  relents ;  but  his  hand  is  firm.  He  does  nought 
in  hate^  but  all  in  honour.  He  kisses  the  beautiful  deceiver 
before  he  destroys  her. 

Thatfirom  wlitch  the  public  character  of  Milton  derives  its 
great  and  peculiar  splendour  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  If 
Be  ettrted  himself  to  overthrow  li  forsworn  king  and  a  perse- 
gating  Inerarcby,  he  exerted  himself  in  conjunction  with  others. 
But  Sie  glory  of  the  battle  which  he  fought  for  that  species  of 
freedoin  which  is  the  most  valuable,  and  which  was  then  the 
least  tnidefstood,  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  is  all  his 
jCHvn.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  among  his  contem- 
poraries  raised  their  voices  against  Ship*money  and  the  Star* 
chamber.  But  there  were  few  Indeed  who  discerned  the  more 
fearful  evils  of  moral  and  intellectual  slavery,  and  the  benefits 
which  would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  un- 
fsttered  exercise  of  private  judgment.  These  were  the  objcrts 
|i^ieh  Milton  justly  conceived  to  be  the  most  important.  He 
|ras  desirous  that  Uie  people  should  think  for  themselves  as  well 
ps  tax  themselves,  and  be  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of 
prgodice  as  well  as  from  that  of  Charles.  He  knew  that 
^ose  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  overlooked  these  schemes 
of  reform,  and  contented  themselves  with  pulling  down  the 
)i;ing  and  imprisoning  the  malignants,  acted  like  the  heed- 
less brothers  in  his  own  poem,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  dis- 
perse the  train  of  the  sorcerer,  neglected  the  means  of  liberating 
the  captive.  They  thouglit  only  of  conquering  when  they 
should  have  thought  of  dmnchanung. 
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*  Oh,  je  roifltoolc  I    Ye  sbodd  havf  tmlclMd  tiifi  wvnd !         / 

Without  the  rod  rerertedy 
And  backward  mutters  of  diaseveriiig  power* 
We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sita  here 
Bound  in  strong  filters  $^d  and  motionless. ' 

To  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell  the  charm  backward}  to  break  the 
fies  which  bound  a  stupified  people  to  the  seat  of  enchantn^ent^ 
>vas  the  noble  ain)  of  Milton.  To  this  all  his  public  conduct 
was  directed,  ^or  this  he  joined  the  Presbyterians — for  tbi« 
\\B  forsook  them*  \ie  fought  their  perilous  battSe;  .bi|t  h0 
turned  away  with  disdain  from  their  insolent  triumph,  jiesaw. 
that  they,  like  those  whom  they  had  vanquished,  were  hostile  tQ 
the  liberty  of  thought,  He  therefore  joined  the  Independents^ 
^nd  called  ifpon  Crofnwell  to  break  the  secular  chfiin,  and  ta 
save  free  conscience  from  the  paw  of  the  Presbyterian  wolf,  * 
With  a  view  to  tl)e  same  great  object,  he  attacked  the  liceusiiiA 
(system,  in  that  sublime  treatise  which  every  statesman  should 
wear  as  a  sign  upon  his  hap4»  ^"^  ^^  frontlets  between  his  eyes.* 
^is  attacks  were,  in  general,  directed  le^s  agaipst  particular, 
^buses,  than  against  thoi^e  deeply  seated  errors  on  which  iilniost 
nil  abuses  are  founded,  t)ie  seryije  worship  of  eipipent  men,  an4 
the  irrational  dread  of  innovation. 

That  he  m^ht  9hake  the  foundations  of  these  debasing  senti- 
n^ents  more  e^ect}:^dly,  he  always  selected  for  hiipself  the  boldest 
literary  ser vices.  ]^  never  came  i|p  in  the  rear  when  the  out« 
works  had  been  carried,  fmd  the  breach  entered.  He  pressed  inU^ 
tY\e  forlorn  hope.  At  the  beginping  of  the  phanges,  he  wrote  witi| 
incomparable  energy  an4  eloqiienpe  figainst  the  bbhops.  Bitty 
T^hen  nis  opinion  seemed  lively  to  prevail,  (le  passed  PP  to  otbes 
subjects,  and  abancjoned  prelacy  to  the  crowd  of  writers  ^o  bqhif; 
hastened  to  insult  a  falling  party.  There  is  no  more  l>az^rdotis  ei^-* 
terprise  than  that  of  beafing  the  torch  of  truth  into  tbpse  dark  and 
infected  recesses  in  whic)i  np  light  has  ever  shone.  Biit  it  wa^ 
the  choice  and  the  ple^spr^  pf  Milton  to  peiKstrat^  the  no|5<Hne 
vapours,  an^  to  braye  the  terrible  explosion.  Those  who  mo60 
(lisapprove  pf  his  opinipns  mpst  respect  the  hardihood  with 
which  he  piaintainep  them,  {ie,  in  general,  lefl  tp  pthers  the 
credit  of  ei^poi^nding  and  defending  the  popul^  patrts  of  his  re- 
ligious apd  political  cree(].  He  took  his  own  st^d  ppon  those 
which  the  great  l>pdy  of  jbis  countrypien  reprpbated  as  criini-; 
nal,  or  deride^  as  paradoi^ical.  He  stoo4  up  for  divorce  and 
regicide.  He  ridiculed  the  Eikon.  ^e  attacked  the  prevaii-f 
ing  systems  of  edticatioti.  His  ^adiapt  fmd  beneficent  career- 
resembled  that  of  the  god  of  light  apd  fertility, 
■  — ■ —   ,'■■    >    *ti 
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^  Nil^  in  adverram ;  nee  me,  qui  cseter%  vincit 
Impetus,  et  nipido  contrariuf  evehor  orbi. " 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of  Milton  should? 
in  our  time,  be  so  little  r^^d.  As  compositions,  they  deserve 
the  attention  of  every  tnan  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  full  power  of  the  English  language.  They  abound 
wiih  passages,  compared  with  which  the  finest  declamations  of 
Burke  rink  into  insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of 
cloth  of  gold.  The  style  is  stiff,  with  gorgeous  embroidery* 
Kot  even  m  the  earlier  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost  has  he  ever 
risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  his  controversial  works  in 
wiiich  his  feelings,  excited  by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  of 
devotional  and  lyric  raptnre.  It  is,  (o  borrow  his  own  majestic 
language,  **  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  sym- 
phonies. "  • 

We  had  intended  to  look  more  closely  at  these  performances, 
to  analyze  the  pecpliarities  of  the  diction,  to  dwell  at  some  length 
on  the  sublime  wisdom  of  the  Areopagitica,  and  the  nervous 
rhetoric  of  the  Iconoclast,  and  to  point  out  some  of  those  mag- 
nificent passages  which  occur  in  the  Treatise  of  Reformation^ 
and  the  Animadversions  on  the  Remonstrant.  But  the  length 
to  which  our  remarks  have  already  extended  renders  this  im- 
possible* 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can  scarcely  tear  ourselves 
away  from  the  subject.  The  days  immediately  following  the 
publication  of  this  relic  of  Milton  appear  to  be  peculiarly  set 
apart,  and  consecrated  to  his  memory.  And  we  shall  scarce- 
ly be  censured  if,  on  this  his  festival,  w^  b^  found  linger- 
ing near  his  shrine,  how  worthless  soever  may  be  the  onerr 
ing  which  we  bring  to  it.  While  this  book  lies  on  our  ta- 
ble, we  seem  to  be  contemporaries  of  the  great  poet.  We  are 
transported  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  back.  We  can  almost 
fancy  that  we  are  visiting  him  in  his  small  lodgiqg;  that  we  see 
him  sitting  at  the  old  organ  beneath  the  fadecTgreen  hangings ; 
that  we  can  catch  the  quick  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  rolling  in  vuin 
to  find  the  day;  that  we  are  reading  in  the  lines  of  his  noble 
countenance  the  proud  and  mournful  history  of  his  glory  an4 
bis  affliction !  We  image  to  ourselves  the  breathless  silence  in 
which  we  should  listen  to  his  sli;>htest  word;  the  passionate  ve* 
Deration  with  which  we  should  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand  fmd  weep 
upon  it ;  tlie  earnestness  with  which  we  should  endeavoi^r  to 


.  *   The  Reaapn  of  Ciiurcli  Goveroment  arge4  against  Pieiatcgr, 
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console  hiin»  if  indeed  such  a  spirit  could  need  consolation,  for 
the  ne^ct  of  an  age  uQWorthr  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues ; 
the  eagerness  with  which  we  should  contest  with  his  daughters, 
or  with  his  Quaker  friend  Elwood,  the  privilege  of  reading  Ho- 
mer to  him,  or  of  taking  down  the  immortal  accents  which 
fLomeA  from  bis  lips. 

These  are  perhaps  foolish  feelings.  Yet  we  cannot  be 
«shamed  of  them ;  nor  shall  we  be  sorry  if  what  we  have  writ- 
ten shall  in  any  degree  excite  them  in  other  minds.  We  are 
Bol  much  in  the  habit  of  idolizing  either  the  living  or  the  dead* 
And  we  think  that  there  is  no  more  certain  indication  of  a  weak 
and  ill-regnlated  intellect  than  that  propensity  which,  for  want 
pf  a  better  name,  we  will  venture  to  christen  Boswellism.  But 
fkere  are  a  few  characters  which  have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and 
bave  proved  pure,  which  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
kive  not  been  found  wanting,  which  have  been  declared  sterr 
fing  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and  which  are  vbibly 
stamped  wi&  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Most  High. 
Tliese  great  men  we  trust  that  we  know  how  to  prize  ;  ana  of 
tftese  was  Milton.  The  sight  of  his  books,  the  sound  of  his  name, 
are  refreshing  to  us.  His  thoughts  resemble  ttiose  celestial  fruits 
and  flowers  which  the  Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down 
firom  the  gardens  of  Paradise  to  the  earth,  distinguished  from 
the  productions  of  other  soils,  not  only  by  their  superior  bloom 
and  sweetnesS|but  by  their  miraculous  efficacy  to  invigorate 
and  to  heaL  Th^  are  powerful,  not  only  to  delight,  but  to 
devate  and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can 
study  either  the  life  or  the  writings  ot  the  Great  Poet  and 
Patriot,  witliout  aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime 
works  with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  our  literature,  but 
the  z^l  with  which  he  laboured  fpr  the  public  good,  the  forti- 
tude with  which  he  endured  every  private  calamity,  the  lofly 
disdain  with  which  he  looked  down  on  temptations  and  dangers, 
the  deadly  hatred  which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  ilie 
faith  which  he  so  sternly  kept  with  hjs  country  and  with  his 
fame* 


Art.  III.     The  Proposah  Jbr  Founding  an  University  in  fA)n* 
don  considered.     By  an  Oxonian.    8vo.     London,  1825. 

TTETe  regard  the  event  of  a  New  University  being  founded^ 
^^     but  more  especially  in  the  Capital  of  the  British  Empire, 
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as,  in  evevy  point  of  view,  among  the  ni6st  important  to  which 
these  times,  so  fruitful  in  improvement,  have  given  birth.  Its 
influence  upon  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the  pro* 
gress  of  tlie  species,  would  be  very  great,  were  it  even  to  hel 
establi^ed  upon  the  same  principles  whidi  have  been  adopted 
in  the  old  collegiate  institutions  of  England.  It  would  at 
least  be  a  vast  addition  to  the  means  of  literary  and  scientific 
education  possessed  by  that  country,  and  it  would  in  some  de* 
gree  enable  her  to  keep  pace  witli  the  rapid  progress  of  het 
population,  in  her  public  provisions  for  their  instruction.  Tlie 
tact,  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  teach  no  more  than  from 
three  to  four  thousand  young  men,  out  of  at  least  two  hundred 
times  that  number,  of  an  age  fit  for  instruction,  is  of  itself  quite 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  Uie  deplorable  want  of  the  hidber 
branches  of  education  among  our  Southern  neighbours.  The 
population  of  Scotland  is  not  above  a  sixth  part  of  that  of  Eng«- 
land ;  and  yet  there  are  more  students  attending  our  Univer- 
4iities.  LfCt  us  pause  for  a  moment  upon  this  btty  and  endea* 
vour  to  ascertain  its  causes. 

\  The  high  antiquity  in  which  the  foundations  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  lost,  has  given  them  hitherto  a  kind  of  prescrip- 
tive right  to  teach  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  community. 
.The  pretensions  of  Oxford  especially,  in  this  respect,  are  of*  m 
nature  to  impose  upon  the  imagination.  She  traces  her  origiA 
to  the  times  of  the  ancient  Brit(ms ;  shows  collegiate  controver* 
^ies  between  founders  and  fellows,  as  earlv  as  the  days  of  AU 
*fred ;  nay,  has  one  college  endowed  by  that  Hunous  prince,  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  no  less  than  seven  before  the  end  of  Edwaid 
III.'s  reign.  She  is  allowed  to  have  been,  in  M.  Paris's  time, 
the  next  university  in  the  worid,  after  that  of  Paris,  and  was  one 
of  the  four  ancient  collegiate  bodies  erected  into  Universities  \jf 
the  Pope  (now  her  bitter  enemy), — Paris,  Salamanca,  and  Bo- 
logna, being  the  other  three.  In  monkish  times,  when  the 
Church  presented  so  large  a  field  of  exertion,  and  churdmien 
swarmed  in  every  corner  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
vineyard,  the  numbers  attending  at  Oxford  were  great  beyond 
any  thing  known  in  these  degenerate  days.  No  less  than  thirtj 
thoBsand  are  said  to  have  studied  there  in  the  reign  erf*  Henry 
III.,  if  this  be  not  a  mistake  or  exaggeration,  for  it  is  certain 
that  little  more  than  three  thousand  n*equented  it  in  the  time 
of  King  John,  his  &ther«  Cambridge,  though  less  ancient, 
has  also  existed  for  many  centuries.  Add  to  this  high  antiqui- 
ty, the  rich  endowments,  which,  in  the  course  of  so  many  age«, 
those  venerable  seats  of  learning  have  received  from  the  muni- 
ficence of  sovereigns^  the  piety  of  statesmen  and  priests,  attd 
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the  bonnty  or  vanity  of  less  dbcifimiish^  indivUluabf  add  Uke^ 
Wise  the  many  famous  vnen  who  have  there,  in  the  lapse  of  itf 
thousand  years,  learnt  and  tauglit,— and  we  shall  at  once  |Oer^ 
ceive  upon  what  a  brolKl  basis,  and  how  deep  a  foitndation,  their 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  community  is  placed^  But 
they  have  itlso  a  more  direct  sway,  in  the  exclusive  porwer  of 
giving  degrees^  the  passports  to  much  lucrative  employment ; 
and  diey  enioy  the  patronage  of  large  revenues  in  fellowships 
and  college  livings,  sufficiet)t  alone  to  attract  candidates,  if  there 
were  no  other  inducements  to  frequent  those  seats  of  education. 

We  must  still  advert  to  another  particular,  perhap»  the  most 
important  of  all.  From  their  very  commencement,  these  twd 
iKxlies  were  closely  allied  to  the  Church>  of  ^hich  indeed  they 
formed  an  integral  portion.  Within  their  walls,  ecclesiastics  have 
at  all  times  ruled  with  undivided  sway.  Here,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  Europe  under  the  Romish  hierarchy,  the  priests  weM 
from  the  first  the  only  instructors  of  youth;  because,  indeed 
they  alone  were  at  first  capable  of  teaching ;  and  here,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  they  have  continued  to  retain  the  same 
exclusive  power  over  education,  long  after  they  have  ceased 
•to  be  the  sole  possessors  of  the  requisite  leammg,  and  havfe 
become  indeed,  in  many  resp«^cts,  tar  less  adapted  than  the 
laity  to  perform  the  office  of  instructors.  The  Universities 
have  thus  been  regarded  as  tlie  great  depositaries  of  Elccle^ 
«iastical  influence,  and  the  great  btrlwarks  of  the  Establish^ 
ment.  Every  interference  wiUi  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Laity, 
has  been  viewed  with  the  mo-t  jealous  eyes;  and  white  no  one 
but  themselves,  and  their  trusty  and  (|uiisi*clerieat  allies,  have 
been  suffered  by  the  priesthood  to  touch  the  government  of 
their  afliiirs,  no  other  establishments  have  been  deemed  tolei^ 
able  as  places  of  Ubwal  education ;  And  thus  it  has  become  al- 
most a  part  of  the  true  English  creed,  that  the  Church  is  to 
superintend  education,  and  that  education  means  residence,  fi«r 
three  or  four  years,  si  one  or  other  of  the  two  cities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

The  young  patrician  is  first  trained  at  one  of  the  great 
schools,  established  in  the  like  alliance  with  the  Church,  and 
under  the  management  of  the  same  clerical  teachers;  be  is 
then  handed  over  to  a  priest  to  prepare  him  for  ccdiege ;  wlien 
ripe  for  college,  he  is  received  by  manv  priests  and  qnasi- 
,  priests,  and  tutored  there,  if  not  in  much  science,  at  least  in 
deep  reverence  for  the  Mother  Church,  and  in  as  great  horror 
of  the  Pope  as  his  ancestors  were  taught  to  entertain  for  the 
Reformation,  in  the  same  halls,  supported  by  the  same  rents. 
When  he  leaves  those  sacred  haunts,  he  is  attended  on  the 
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Grand  Tovfi^  by  some  cboteh  priest,  feUdw  of  a  eolfege,  ahd  ex-^ 
pectant  of  a  living)  either  from  that  college  or  from  his  pupil ; 
and  finally^  he  returns  to  take  his  place  as  a  legislator,  by" 
bereditaty  right  in  one  House,  or  by  hereditary  nomination  in 
another,  filled  with  unspeakable  respect  fbr  every  existing  in-* 
stttution  of  his  own  country,  and  contempt  of  every  foreign 
usage ;  convinced  that  no  Papist  can  be  saved,  that  no  Dissenter: 
can  be  a  gentleman,  that  no  Parson  of  the  Chifrch  of  England 
can  do  wrong,  any  more  than  if  he  were  a  king  or  his  minister, 
thai  no  body  but  a  parson  of  the  said  church  can  teach  his  cfaiU 
dren^  aiid  that  no  place  is  fit  and  safe  fbr  them  to  be  taught 
^t,  but  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  which  have  made  himself  what 
he  is  I  ^cb,  till  very  lately,  was  the  established  course  of 
things  in  the  upper  classes  of  society ;  but  this,  like  every 
thing  else,  has  been  fearfully  shaken  by  the  glorious  events 
which  have  happened  in  both  hemispheres  since  the  American 
Revolution,  and  which  are  preparing^  slowly  indeed,  but  sure* 
ly  and  safely,  the  emancipation  of  mankind  hotn  the  thraldom 
of  ignoranee,  prejudice,  and  intolerance. 

It  having  become  a  setded  opinion  all  over  England,  that  edvt* 
cation  meant  Residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  that  private 
tuition  meant  having  a  clergyman  at  a  good  salary  to  board  the 
pupil,  or  live  with  him  in  his  fiither^s  house ;  and  that  foreign  tra* 
^1  could  only  be  performed  in  a  fme  carrit^e^  with  richly  paid 
servants,^and  under  the  guidance  of  a  well  endowed  priest^  it 
aoon  became  evident  that  such  things  were  only  for  the  wealthy 
of  the  land ;  that  literary  and  scientific  instruction  could  only 
be  thought  of  by  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to 
tlie  maintenance  of  a  whole  family  for  each  son ;  and,  as  (of 
>eeing  foreign  parts,  that  this  rennement  was  only  for  those 
,who,  on  their  return,  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  goveiliment  of 
the  country.  The  idea,  accordingly,  got  to  be  prevalent«  that^ 
unless  for  tlie  chance  of  college  prdmotion,  which  the  gra* 
tuitie<(  founded  at  the  universities  opened  to  persons  in  poor 
circunlstances,  no  man  could  think  of  an  university  education 
ft>r  his  son,  who  had  not  a  fortune  sufficient  to  give  him  an  im*> 
mediate  income,  as.  for  tlie  support  of  a  separate  establishment; 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  this  was,  the  entire  neglect  of 
the  higher  branches  of  education  by  all  of  inferior  ways  and 
means.  Letters  and  science  were  confined  to  the  universities ; 
the  qniversittes  were  open  only  to  the  most  wealthy ;  therefore, 
all  the  middle  classes  must  kt  their  sons  grow  up,  with  such 
learning  as  they  could  pick  up  at  a  grammar  schpol;  and^ 
forthwith,  plun^  into  business.  It  is  true  that  the  universities 
iQcreased  ibis  impediment  to  education,  by  taking  no  pains  to 
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keep  down  tfie  expeiwtVe  habits  of  tlieir  yonthr  But  It  w  fell* 
io  state,  that  the  cnief  cirase  of  the  expense,  mid  ihe^cOns^uent 
exclusion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle,  that  the  universities^ 
alone  couid  teach ;  and  the  kindred  doghia,  nerer  stated  indeed,* 
bat  silently  and  implicitly  taken  for  granted,-:Mhat  the  num-^ 
ber  of  those  privileged  and  most  ancient  bodies  netei^  could  be 
nicreasedl 

In  a  word,  the  real  cause  of  the  scantinessr  of  education  wasr 
the  fundamental  axiom,  the  first  principle  of  English  ieducationy 
that  actual  education  means  Oxford  and  Cambridge !  For  it 
follows  from  hence,  that  instead  of  instruction  beuig  brought 
home  to  a  man's  family,  he  must  send  his  family  away  after  it,' 
to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles ;  tiiat  instead  of  bi^ 
sons  living  under  the  same  roof,  and  dining  at  one'board  witM 
himself,  he  must  provide  other  bouses  and  other  tables  4br  thenf 
elsewhere;  beside  supplying  the  means  of  long  joumies,  and 
exposing  diem  to  the  risk  of  acquiring  extravagant  habits;  an<^ 
that,  instead  of  superintending  himself  their  morals  and  theif 
studies,  he  must  pay  some  professional  person  for  taking  thera 
Bnder  his  care.  These  supposed  necessities  occasion  the  balk 
of  the  college  expenses ;  and  they  are  in^arably  connected 
with  the  present  ^rstem  of  collegiate  education.  Another  ne-, 
cessary  consequence  of  the  principle  is,  that  the  supply  of 
accommodation  and  instruction  being*  of  course  litnited  at 
the  two  universkies,  and  '  The  Two  Universiiies*  having  the* 
complete  monopoly  of  liberal  education,  both  charged  morcf 
dian  they  ought  to  hiEive  done  for  every  thing,  and  were  of  tie^ 
eessrity  prevented  from  supplving  more  than  a  limited  nmti-< 
hety  who  would  naturally  be  the  wealthier  classes ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  certainty  of  their  being  indifferent  as  to  tlie  quali^  ot 
the  article  they  furnished,  as  well  as  averse,  on  every  account^ 
to  furnish  it  of  the  newest  fashion, — from  whence  arose  die  im^ 
possibility  of  obtaining  the  education  of  the  place  without  much 
cost,  and  of  obtaining  the  best  education  at  any  price. 

TTiese  things,  how  obvious  soever  they  may  seem  to  be,  ex-* 
rited  for  a  £ng  time  but  little  attention.  Tliey  had  com^f 
to  form  part,  as  it  were,  of  our  national  system^  were  in* 
terwoven  with  our  daily  habits,  and  passea  Hke  our  odier 
functions,  unobserved.  The  consequences,  liowever,  were 
apparent  enough;  and  not  only  did  exclusion  from  liberal 
education  incalculably  injure  the  bulk  of  the  community,  but 
the  want  of  competition,  and  the  confinement  of  their  tai-^ 
tion  to  the  two  classes,  of  fk^ciesiastics  and  Patricians,  equalh^ 
injured  the  universities  themselves.  Their  cares  were  devoted 
chiefly  ^  educate  men,  who  cased  far  less  about  sdenoe  and  liet« 
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tcrt  dmn  iliose  wlk)  w^re  excluded  would  have  done  i  and  tite 
l-icb  endo^ifinents,  joined  to  (be  dertairiiy  of  having  A  constat 
supply  of  such  wealthy  popil%  made  the  teachers  lazy»  and 
their  course  of  instruction  aup^rficiaV  and  inflexibly  opposed 
to.  all  9nproVenienti 

Lord  Bacon^  aooordinglv,  long  ago  observed^  <  In  the  ^ystoms 
'  and  institutions  of  schools^  Universities  coll^ies,  and  the  like 
t  conveotieris^  destined  for  the  seats  of  learned  men  and  the  pro- 
f  motion  of  IcnowlMlge^  all  things  are  found  jopposite  to  the  ad* 
^  vtocdra^Bt  of  tke  Meticf*8 :  For  the  readings  ^d  exercises 
^  afv  here  so  managed,  that  it  cannot  easily  come  into  one's 
'  niidd  i<>  think  of  things  out  of  Uie  common  road.  Or  if,  here 
^  iand  there,  one  should  venture  to  use  a  liberty  of  judging^  be 
^  can  only  impose  the  task  upon  bimselfj^  without  obtaming  as« 
f  swtance  from  fats  fellows ;  and  if  he  could  dispense  #ith  tbis^ 
^  be  will  still  find  his  industry  and  resolution  a  great  hinderance 
f  to  his  6utune.  For  the  studies  of  men  in  such  pliices  are 
',  tonfiued,  and  pinned  down  to  the  writings  of  certain  authors ; 

*  from  which,  if  anv  loan  happens  to  difler^  he  is  presently  rer 

*  prcSiended  as  a  Disturbed  and  Innovator.  But  there  is  suliely 
^  a  gr^at  di£Re!teilce  between  Arts  and  Civil  affidrs ;  lor  the  dan« 

*  ffer  is  not  the  same  fnan  nrm  Ugki^  as  from  n^m  comnkdUmsi 
\  m  civil  afflurs,  ^  change  even  for  the  better  is  suspeetedj 

*  tlurovgh  fear  oi  disturbance;  because  these  affiuts  dq^end 
^  upon  authority,  consent,  reputation^  and  opinion,  and  not 
^  upoti  demoDStratioft ;  But  aits  and  sciences  should  be  like 
'  mines,  resounding  on  all  sides  with  new  work%  and  further 
<  progress.    And  tltus  it  ought  to  be  according  to  right  rea-« 

*  son  I  but  the  case,  in  fiM:t,  is  quite  otherwise.  ;For  the  above^ 
^  mentioned  administration  and  policy  of  schools  and  Universi-i 

*  ties  generalfy  npposet  and  grtaily  prevenU  die  improvement  of 

*  4be  sciences^ ' 

>  The  excellence  of  a  few  indivklaals  in  each  tJniversity,  in 
classical  and  mathematical  attainmentsi  cannot  be  cited  as  any 
veal  exception  to  tbe«e  remarks*  The  number  of  these  proficreMi 
is  extremely  small,  compared  with  thdt  of  the  whole  students; 
aad  there  is  reaUy  no  meaium  between  almost  entire  idleness^  and 
soeh  skill  in  making  Greek  and  Latin  verses  as  would  astonish 
ft  first-rate  German  commentator,  and  such  readiness  in  solviiifp 
difficult  problems  as  would  surpass  the  belief—certainly  far  ex- 
ceed the  power  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  vrere  he  again  to  visit  the 
banks  of  the  Grants*'  Butthetruetestof  a  good  and  efficient  sys^ 
tem  of  instruction,  is,  fim  of  all,  its  teaching  the  whole  body  of 
those  whom  it  embrsces,  and  making  each  aetvance  accordihigtot 
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the  HidflSQre  of  fait  fiu^ttl  ties;  and,  next  totfaat)iCtiai{iah1iigkiKiV'- 
ledge  w4>ich  may  remain  with  the  students  in  after  life.  Tried 
by  ei^ier  test,  the  systems  of  our  UniTersities  lamentably  fail. 
Tb^  Iwv^  no  classes,  where  hundreds  daily  resort  to  imbibe 
the  learning  of  ancient,  and  the  science  of  modem  times ;  a  few 
disttegttish  diemselves,  by  useless  expertness  and  nimbleness  of 
display,  ratther  than  by  gaining  any  yery  solid  learning;  the 
greft  body  learn  little  or  nothing,  except,  as  one  of  their  stout- 
est champions  said,  to  drink  an  equal  quantity  of  wine  at  both 
these  venerable  seats  of  the  Muses ;  and  few  eyen  of  the  CoU^e 
adepts  at  Greek  prosody  and  the  transcendental  calculas,  retain 
ihe  most  ordinary  knowledge  of  either  in  after  life.  Certainly 
such  dciil,  how  astonishing  soeyer,  and  how  creditable  both  to 
the  master  and  the  pupil,  would  be  well  exchanged,  as  far  as 
the  mho\e  Uniyersitics  are  concerned,  for  numerous  and  well 
attended  lectures,  imparting  to  hundreds  a  competent  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  works 
of  the  ancients;  with  the  laws  of  the  moral  and  physical  worlds 
unfolded  by  the  discoyeries  of  later  times. 

Another  consequence  of  the  Enriish  principle^  that  Uberat 
education  is  synonymous  with  Oxiard  and  Cambridge,  and 
with  the  great  schools  which  are  the  preparatory  seminiujes  for 
those  places,  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by  no  means  the 
best  calculated  either  to  secure  the  greatest  regard  t6  moral,  or 
the  moat  successful  pursuit  of  intellectual  iaaproyement;  .we  al** 
lude  to  the  premature  emancipation  of  yooth  from  parental  su«* 
perintendance  and  ccmtrol.  It  is  not  our  desij^  httie  to  broach 
the  much  a|[itated  question  upon  the  merits  ofa  {Public  and  pri- 
vate education;  nor  has  our  present  purpose  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  that  ooDtroyersy ;  because  it  is  one  thing  to  main*^ 
tain  that  boys  may  safely,  and  eyen  advantageously,  be  s«it 
from  home  to  school,  and  another  to  admit  that  young  men,  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  life,  when  the  passions  are  strongest, 
and  the  cbaracter  only  forming,  should  be  launched  forth  mtb 
the  world,  nay,  into  a  world  peopled  only  by  others  as  fiery  and 
as  inexperienced  as  themselves,  only  to  be  seen  by  their  parents 
for  a  month  or  two,  twice  a  year*  We  have,  indeed,  little 
hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  plan  of  keeping  bovs  ii  six- 
teen, seventeen,  and  even  eighteen,  at  public  schools,  is  irra- 
tional and  pernicious  in  the  extreme,  and  a  gross  abuse  of  the 
better  and  sounder  parts  of  a  public  school  system,  which  should 
always  end  with  fifteen.  But  we  have  the  ipost  entire  persua- 
tton^  that  the  plan  of  sending  young  men  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen to  live  together  for  the  three  most  critical  years  of  their 
lives,  at  a  distance  fro^i  ^eir  parents  or  guardians,  subject  to 
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no  eflfcctuaf  or  userul  control,  and  suflbred  to  drink,  dice  and 
wench  as  they  please,  to  read  what  they  plejEise,  and  associate 
with  whom  they  please,  provided  only  they  are  punctual  in  attend- 
ance at  chapel- foi'  five  minutes  in  a  morning,  and  regular  in 
wearing  the  proper  vestments,  and  showing  themselves  at  the 
bour  of  grace  before  meat— ^is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  fol- 
lies that  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  would  have 
been  deemed  too  absurd  a  caricature  of  human  improvidence, « 
had  it  been  only  known  in  some  p^^e  of  Gulliver's  Travels, 
and  not  grown  silently  into  an  English  habit. 

The  Scotch  plan  of  uniting  domestic  habits  and  parental  8U« 
perintendance  with  College  study,  seems  to  us  incalculably' 
better  adapted  to  form  both  learned  and  good  men,  and  is 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  superiority  of  our  youth  in 
sober,  prudent,  and  virtuous  habits,  as  well  as  proficiency  iff 
their  studies :  For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  though  our  Unt* 
versities  cannot  produce  examples  of  such  rare  expertness  in 
verse-making  ana  working  analytical  questions,  as  the  Wrang* 
lers  and  Medallists  afford  every  Christmas  at  Cambridge,  yet, 
in  a  thousand  voung  men  attending  the  classes  of  Iklinburgh  or 
Glasgow,  hardly  fifty  will  be  found  who  are  not  tolerably  well 
versed  in  the  branches  of  ornamental  and  ulefnl  knowledge 
taught  by  the  learned  professors  of  those  yenerable  seminaries ; 
though  much  may  yet  be  done  by  them  to  improve  their  system 
of  tuition,  so  as  both  to  carry  the  abl^r  of  the  students  further, 
and  to  ^ve  them  greater  readiness,  by  adopting  from  the  Eng- 
lish Universities  the  better  parts  of  their  phictice,  the  examina- 
tions, without  carrying  them  to^  the  same  useless  excess. 

We  need  not,  however,  pursue  this. subject  at  pri^iient,  further 
than  to  remark  upon  the  extreme  case  in  which  the  defe^ets  of  the^ 
£ng)idi  system  have  at  last  become  apparent,  and  in  which,  accord- 
mgfy,  the  remedy  has  now  been  applied.  If  the  absurdity  was 
glaring,  and  the  inconvenience  great,  of  making  the  whole  country 
tributary  to  the  two  Universities  which  happened  to  have  been' 
established,  it  was  still  worse  with  respect  to  the  cities  and  the 
larger  towns.  Every  place  could  not  maintain  a  College :  But 
towns  of  80,000  or  100,000  inhabitants  well  might;  and,  above 
all,  that  the  Capita^  wf th  a  population  of  twelve  hundred  thoa- 
sandj  as  niany  as  the  whole  kingdom  had  in  th^  days  when  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  flourished  most,  should  be  doomed  to  send' 
thither  for  learning,  instead  of  having  it  brought  to  i^  door, 
does  seem  so  gross  an  absurdity,  an  inconvenience  so  intoler* 
able^  that  no  stretch  of  fancy  can  easilv  enable  us  to  conceive 
bow  it  has  been  so  long  submitted  to.  Consider  the  situation  of 
an  Miabitant  of  London  in  the  micldle  station ;  a  respectable 
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tradeanian,  or  even  a  professional  man  of  moderate  income,  as 
a  surgeon,  or  an  attorney,  or  a  barrister  cS  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  a  year,  with  two  sons,  and  an  income  depending  on 
his  life  and  health  ;  or  it  may  even  be  put  as  to  a  country  gen- 
tleman, whose  estate,  of  the  same  annual  amount,  is  in  strict 
settlement.  A  man  in  this  situation  must,  beside  paying  his 
household  expenses,  and  living  in  a  certain  degree  or  respecta- 
l)ility,  provide  for  his  familv  by  saving,  or  by  paying  for  life  in** 
sprance  yearly.  To  furnish  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  for  bis 
sons  at  the  Universities,  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  yet  1 50/.  each 
is  indisputably  below  what  such  an  education  would  cost  him,  if 
conducted  on  the  most  moderate  scale  of  expenditure,  including 
their  journeys  during  the  year.  It  is  not  reckoning  too  much, 
then,  to  say,  that  this  would  be  250/.  a  year  added  to  the  expense 
of  having  the  same  young  men  living  with  him  at  home.  Be- 
sides, the  vacations  throw  them  back  on  his  hands  five  months 
in  the  yciir,  and,  what  is  nominallv  paid  for  a  course  of  twelve 
months'  instruction,  is  really  paid  K>r  seven.  Again,  if  the  young 
men  ore  to  follow  a  profession  requiring  an  apprenticeship,  the 
Universities  are  not  to  be  thought  of;  Tof  the  years  of  appren- 
ticeship coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  University.  Yet 
who  can  doubt  that  surgeons  and  attornies  would  be  highly  im-' 
proved  by  the  liberal  education  of  a  College?  Rather  is  it  Hot, 
if  possible,  more  useful  to  them — to  the  former  class  at  least — ''\ 
titan  to  almost  any  other  description  of  persons?  And  would 
not  a  judicious  master  in  London  most  gladly  permit,  nay  En- 
courage, his  apprentices  to  frequent  Collie  Lectures  within  thrir 
reach,  sure  that  the  little  time  so  lost  to  his  trade  would  be  amply, 
repaid  by  the  increased  diligence,  sobriety,  and  knowledge  there- 
by purchased  ? 

In  fact,  so  far  from  supposing  that  a  country  like  England 
could  have  existed  for  any  lengtn  of  time  with  but  two  seats  of 
learning,  and  neither  of  these  in  the  metropolis,  we  might  na- 
turally have  expected  to  find  such  institutions  fringing  up 
wherever  large  masses  of  the  people  were  collected^  ana  at  any 
rate  that  one  should  be  found,  if  no  where  else,  at  least  in  the* 
Capital,  where  so  many  thousands  of  students  must  always  aflEbrcl 
an  effectual  demand  for  instruction^  Not  only  is  that  the  plac6 
wheTQifaegDeatest  numberofpupilsmust  ever  becollected-— pupils^ 
the  greater  .part  of  whom  can  seek  for  education  no  wber^  etse^— 
but  Uie  chief  city  furnishes,  in  every  country,  peculiar  facilities  forr 
providing  the  means  of  instruction.  It  is  the  resort  of  the  most 
celebrated  persons  of  every  description,  andi  among  others,  of 
those  most  eminently  excelling  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,' 
the  sciences,  and  letters.  The  greatest  names  in  the  history  of 
each  of  these  departments  haye  always  resided,  for  the  most 
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part  of  tbeir  lEyes^  in  ihe  metropolis.  Even  such  as  are  addicted 
to  DO  profession  flock  mostly  to  the  capital.  Compare  London 
and  Cambridge  in  this  respect,  and  you  will  find  the  renowned 
philoaopberS)  active  resident  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
ffreatly  outnumbering  the  men  of  note  residing  in  the  Colleges. 
With  all  the  care  bestowed  on  the  stricter  sciences  in  Uie  latter 
place^  when  were  there  everaboveone  ortwogreatmathcmatician's 
actually  living  there,  while  there  may  have  been  seyen  or  eight 
in  London  ?  A  tingle  chemist,  perchance  a  physiologist  ana  a 
satural  historian,  and  none  of  these  very  famous,  may  at  a  time 
611  the  chair  of  one  or  two  College  foundations,  while  you  are 
sorrounded  by  the  greatest  names  knoi^n  to  the  age,  as  soon  asyou 
enter  the  Chambers  of  the  Royal  Society.  But  where  the  cares 
of  a  profession  are  compatible  with  scientific  pursuits,  and  still 
more  where  eminence  in  science  or  in  art  can  only  be  attained  ib 
conjunction  with  great  practice  in  some  profession,  as  in  law, 
anatomy^  medicine^  ana  all  the  fine  arts  without  exception,  the 
l^apital  alone  can  ever  furnish  such  professors;  And  thus 
it  nappens,  that  the  teadiers  who  reside  at  the  Universities  ar'e 
almost  invariably  a  very  inferior  class  of  men  to  those  who 
live  and  practise  in  London  i  while,  for  want  of  ai)  University 
tbere^  the  great  department  of  teaching  is  severed  from  the  rer 
putation,  me  talents,  and  the  es^perience  which  form  the  a(>' 
complis^ed  teacher. ' 

It  would  b^  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  to  found  an  Ud> 
versity  in  London,  that  the  greatest  genius  and  skill  would 
thus  become  available  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  all  the 
branches,  of,  knowledge.  But  there  are  some  which  can  only 
be  taught  in  a  great  city,  and  some  best  in  the  capital,  ^  some 
anijf  therff  Medicine  in  its  principal  branohjes,  Nosologjr  and 
Anatomy,  can  only  be  taught  where  there  are  large  nospi« 
tals — best  where  the  largest  of  these  are  established ;  and  the 
fine  arts  cim^  nowhere  be  taught  except  in  tbegrand  resort  of 
artists,  the  great  mart  for  their  productions^  The  most  bigoted 
Cburdiman  can  never  get  over  this«  He  may  cant  out  his  pa* 
oegyricks  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  old  foundations — lose  him« 
ielf  in  rhapsodies  upon  the  ^ered  haunts  of  the  Muses  on  Isis 
and  the  Cam,  and  mutter  his  imprecations  against  all  who  pro- 
fanely  Imagine  other  places  of  instruction :  But  he  never  can 

Eretend  tQ  teach  as  much  surgerv  as  would  enaZble  him  to  have  a 
roken  head  dressed,  hardly  medicine  enough  to  cure  himself  of  a 
•arfeit,  certainly  not  paindng  enough  to  exhibit  his  features  bet. 
ter  than  the  signs  of  Bamaby  and  Bishop  Blaise  represent  them. 
For  these  branches  of  learning  the  Universities  are,  and  ever 
must  be,  utterly  useless ;  and  to  p^eten^  teaching  them  in  sucf\ 
plac^  is  the  grossest  imposition. 
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'  But,  say  the'  enemieft'  of  light,  why  dioitild  DM  thole  who 
cflcnnot  afford  to  lend  (heir  sons  to  College,  bieed  them  up  in  the 
ignorance  that  soitstheir  station,  while  medicine  is  taught  as 
heretofore  at  the  London  Hospitals  without  any  regular  course 
of  medical  study  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  plan 
•has  been  furnished  by  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  rest  is  an- 
swered by  the  consequences  of  the  same  events.  The  mecha- 
nics and  others  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  having  no  faith  ia 
Oxford  divines,  and  little  respect  for  High  Church  prejudice^ 
great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  not  the  least  scruple  about 
quenching  it  at  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  springs^  have 
pf  late  taken  to  read,  and  frequent  lectures  upon  Tarious  branches 
of  knowledge.  Mechanics'  Institutions  have  been  founded, 
which  are  a  kind  of  College  for  those  most  numerous,  poorer, 
andvalu  able  part  of  the  community;  and  as  they  are  every,  day 
and  every  hour  improving  themselves,  it  is  now  evident  that  they 
will  in  a  very  short  time  become  greater  proficients  in  science 
than  ninety«nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  Doctors  themselves  at 
our  antiq^ue  Universities,  In  this  awkward  state  of  things,'  the 
.  worthy  citizens  and  traders  of  Ixmdon,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
moderate  fortune,  begin  not  to  feel  quite  satisfied  at  having  their 
work*>people  far  more  knowing  than  themselves  and  their  chiU 
dren ;  and  therefore  th^y  are  dispbsed  to  look  for  the  means  of 
education  nearer  home  than  the  Oxonian  and  the  Cantabrigian 
professors  are  pleased  to  bring  them.  They  have  neither  time 
nor  money  to  spend  upon  regular  courses  of  academical  educa- 
tion; and  they  are  determined  to  be  instructed  at  their  own 
homes. 

To  these  predisposing  and  proxinmte  causes  of  the  important 
event  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  Article,  we  must  aad  onc^ 
no  less  signal  in  its  nature  and  its  operation.  Founded  by  priest- 
craft, closely  linked  with  its  Professors  in  the  earliest  times^ 
and  always  in  the  bands  of  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Church, 
the  Universities  have  in  every  age  been  most  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  education  and  to  the  uses  of  the  Establiso- 
ment  and  its  members.  The  most  rigorous  compliance  with  its 
doctrines  has  always  been  exacted ;  the  strictest  exclusion  of  all 
Dissenters  from  it  has  uniformly  been  practised.  As  long  as 
Popery  was  the  religion  of  the  State,  the  Universities  were  ri- 
gidly Catholick ;  and  indeed  their  endowments,  in  by  £ir  the 
greater  part,  proceeded  from  the  bounty  and  piety  of  Romanists, 
and  were  given  for  the  propagation  of  the  Romish  faith,  and 
the  inculcation  of  the  Romish  discipline.  When  the  State 
threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  became  Protestant, 
the  Universities  followed,  and  piously  directed  all  the  dona- 
tions and  bequests  of  their  Catholic  foimders  to  the  destruction 
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ofdirCtftbetie  reUgbBfS'-^tibmciilg  the  rdbrmediutli»  4itb  AV 
intolerance  of  their  old  profession*  and  transferring  to  Diaaentors' 
the  hatred  which  they  had  formerly  borne  to  the  doctrme  and- 
discipline  of  the  Protestants,  Bat  this  hatred  waa  very  cordial^ 
if  not  very  consistent ;  and  no  participation  in  their  enddwmenta- 
<^uld  ever  be  hoped  for  by  any  one  who  was  not  prepared  to  arew 
9Q  implicit  belietiuaU  tb^  doonsas  of  the  Church*  and  testify  it  by 
^^  outward  observance  of  her  ritual  every  day*  aa  well  as  by 
occasional  declarations  and  signatures  of  jk  more  solemn  hintL 
(lence,  even  where  a  man  was  rich  enough  to  pay  the  ex(>eDsei 
of  an  yniversity  education,  and  careless  enough  of  his  chiidren 
to  send  them  unprotected  among  other  young  men  aa  entirely 
left  to  them^T^s,  still  he  jcould  have  no  access  to  Oxfoid  or  to 
Cambridge,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  £al»* 
l^ished  Qiurch,  or  cared  so  little  about  religion  as  to  embrace 
any  form  of  faith  and  worship  for  a  secular  purpose-^e  Uni- 
versittes  making  no  difference  between  persons  of  their  own  re* 
Ijgioni  and  persons  of  no.  re^gion  at  all*  but  only  excliidij^ 
conscientious  believersf  whose  faith  varied,  by  a  slj^t  sbadob 
from  their  own.  Now,  the  Dissenters  form  a  veiy  large,  and  a 
most  weal thvji  intelligent,  and  respectable  cla^  of  th^  English 
nation ;  and  they  abound  particularly  in  and  near  the  metto* 
polls.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  they  shiould 
at  length  feel  impatient  at  having  no  Colleges  to  whic^h  their 
yenth  might  resort  for  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  edacotion ;  the 
more  especially  as  they  have  at  all  times  approved  thems^ves 
the  zealous  and  successful  friends  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge^ 
holding  now  the  same  place  which  the  reformers^  once  did»  in 
their  migh^  struggle  against  the  bigotry,  and  usurpation^  and 
intolerance  of  the  Romish  hierarchy. 

From  all  these  considerations,  an  observer  of  moderate  8ag%»< 
city  might  easily  discover  the  indications  of  an  University,  uppii. 
an  extensive  scale,  situated  in  the  metropolis,  suited  to  its  wantf^. 
and  accessible  to  the  youth  of  all  sects,  as  well  as  of  the  £st»» 
blishcd  church.     This,  indeed,  was  but  a  corollary  from  the 
great  principles  so  fully  recognised  of  late  years  by  the  friends 
of  popular  education,  who  have  founded  schools  for  all,  q^ud- 
ing  noney  and  carefully  avoiding,  both  teslSf  which  might  di« 
rectly  operate  the  exclusion  of  any^  and  such  teaching  or  forma 
of  discipline  as  might  more  indirectly  produce  the  same  etfect. 
If  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  elementary  branches  of 
education  might  easily  be  taught  without  at  the  same  time 
teaching  any  particular  creed ;  it  was  equally  clear  that  the 
higher  branches  of  letters  might  be  taught  without  a  creed ;  and 
i^  in  the  one  case;,  it  ^as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  clamour^ 
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f  We  only  profess  |o  teach  rending,  writing  imd  ao€oiifit»|  leav*- 
ilig  tbe  Utk  of  reUgioas  io»iniciifHi  villi  their  p«inus  and. 
pastoiV  it  was  an  equally  triumphant  rebitiilion  in  ti^  oiher* 
oaie  of  the  like  outcry,  *  Why  leave  (he  j^Ung  without  reiigioD?'' 
to  aay  *  We  teach  them  seience  an^  letters,  leaving  them  to  leant' 
rpUgnoa  under  the  spirittuil  guides  of  their  fatmrs.'    After  so* 
mncn  had  been  done  upon  these  rational,  and  truly  religious 
and  porelv  Christiaa,  because  entirely  tolerant  and  charitable 
gfooodsy  ror  th.e  instruction  of  the  poor,  without  any  distinction-' 
of  sects,  the  wonder  is  not,  that  fourteen  years  after  the  ibrina-' 
tiqa  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society^  &  similar  prin-- 
ciple  should  be  adopted  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  and 
the  means  of  sei^nitific  educalif^  provided  i^  a  cheap  rate  for 
the  middle  and  upper  dasees  of  die  community,  wiihottt  any 
ekcliision  or  prefinrence  on  aecoqnt  of  religion^  but  rather  that 
so  long  an  interval  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  a  step  so  obTt*-'- 
ant|  and  yet  so  important)  was  taken.    It  has  however  at  length- 
been  taken ;  and  jts  eflects  will  probably  exceed  all  the  presAt 
hopes  of  #ome,  and  surpass  the  fears  of  others*-     We  nesitate- 
not  at  f^l  to  i^yow»  that  we  ra^i^  it  as  a  new  era  in  education  y 
and  that  both  tbe  learning,  tne  policy,  the  morals,  and  the  ra« 
tional  religion  of  the  community,  will  be  incaloulal^le  -gmrneni 
by  it,  in  no  very  remote  period  of  tioset     The  monopoly  itt' 
some,  and  the  undue  influenoe  of  oihprs,  may  indeed  be  de-- 
stroyed;  but  tbe  community  and  the  species  will  be  rapidly - 
and  safely  advanced  in  the  great  race  of  moral  an^l  inteUectmd 
imwoven^ent. 

The  first  step  taken,  and  most  wisely  taken,  by  the  pron^iot* 
ers  of  this  flieasure,  was  tQ  form  an  union  of  all  the  difierent  in«* 
terests  which  were  poncerped  in  its  success ;  and  accordingly 
those  Ubef^  Churchmen  who  desired  tp  see  an  University  found- . 
ed  op  general  grounds,  readily  joined  yrith  i\}e  various  denomi- 
nattotis  of  Dissenters,  who,  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the  anciei|t  establishment^  l^aye  no  means  of  educating  their  . 
youth  except  Arqugh  a  pew  fo|indat|pn.     As  it  was  resqived  to' 
embrace  all  the  branches  of  (eamipg  in  the  prcjecled  scheme,  a 
great  diflScuhy  immediately  arose  as  to  Theology,  and  die  kin- 
dred studies  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Biblical  Criticism. 
Jff  on  tbe  one  hand,  these  were  excluded,  the  course  of  study 
seemed  to  bfi  imperfect,  and  in  a  very  important  branch  ;  be- 
side the  certainty  pf  cavil  arising  among  the  adversaries  of  im*' 
provement,  who  would  not  fail  to  urge  the  omission  as  an  In- 
fentiona(  slight  put  upon  sacred  Kterature,r-perhaps  to  raise  4m 
(Hitcry  arif  ell  religion  was  purpceely  e^^cliide^  tnrougk *iodif«<* 
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liMliot  or  dbrtsptcf .  If,  oh  (he  oilier'  ImM,  tliicT  w^  adfiitt- 
ted^  bd«r  cmild  viirloos  ^ntons  be  so  far  comuited  as  to  fimt 
tm/dken-wkno^  ddbtrihiea  ererj  a«ct  might  recerre?  How  coolcf 
a  Calhoiie  and  Prote»tanty  or  a  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  at*' 
(end-tbe  same  course  oTtfieologtcal  lectures,  or  Ihten  to  the  same 
hislorical  flcconnt  of  the  c6uncibs  the  Pope^  the  Reformatton; 
Ihe  PurHana,  and  the  Restoration  ?  The  reluctance  to  omit  air 
Theological  literature  was  however  so  gineatf  that  a  compromise 
waa  at  md  propounded  and  nearly  resolved  upon.'  Three  classesi' 
were  to  be  taught-^Theology  by  a  member  dT  the  Church  of 
Engiand,  Ecclesiastical  History  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Sewand,  and  Biblical  Criticism  by  a  member  of  one  of  tbtf 
Diaseoiittg  denominattonsr  We  mention  this  as  a  'signal  proof 
«f  Ihe  extraordinary  indisposition  to  omit  tbfse  important 
classes :  For  a  very  little  consideration  was  sulRcient,  of  course, 
lo  show  the  impracticability  of  any  such  arrangement,  and  to 
prove  that  Theology  cannot  possibly  be  taught  except  in  one 
of  two  sorts  of  universities — either  where  all  the  students  are  of 
ow^^raligioiis  persuasion,  or  where  religions  belief  b  a  matter  of 
nerfect  indifference  to  all.  Now,  as  the  new  scheme  was 
intended  to  comprehend  every  denominaUon  of  believers,  and- 
as  •  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  was  the  prevail* 
ing  sentiment  of  its  promoters,  in  so  much  indeed,  that  the  ex- 
^hisidii  of  Dissenters  from  the  old  establishments,  which  was  one 
noviiiirarase  of  the  New  Institution,  had  only  been  effected 
by  their  own  conscientious  regard  for  their  religious  princi- 
ples, it  was  quite  plain  that  no  system  of  Thedo^cal  instruction 
could  be  adopted  at  alK  The  whole  other  sciences,  however, 
might  be  taught ;  and  it  was  clearly  not  because  of  the  little 
value  set  upon  the  one  excepted,  but  precisely  because  of  it< 
paramount  importance  over  all  hunnm  learning,  which  preclud- 
ed alike  both  compromise  and  tndifibrence,  that  tliis  one  was  of 
neoesstty  exsiudea* 

If  the  omission  of  TheoWical  studies,  became  a  matter  of  ne» 
cessily,  arising  out  of  the  nindamental  principles  upon  vrhich 
the  New  Institution  was  to  be  founded,  the  exclusion  of  al) ' 
forms  of  worship  was  still  more  manifestly  required  by  the  same 
rule*  No  mode  of  vrorship  cotdd  be  devised  in  which  all  secu 
eotthl  agree ;  and  the  consequence  necessarily  was,  to  exclude 
all  reliffious  discipline.  ^Iiis  too  was  clearly  dictated,  not  by . 
any^  indifierence  to  Teligion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  resulted  imme^ 
diately  and  directly  from  the  assumption,  diat  religion  was  a 
matter  far  too  important  to  be  compromised,  like  a  common  cere- 
mony ;  and  that  the  founders  of  the  University  were  too  mucli 
in  earnest  abotit  it,  to  vntkr  the  profanation  which  it  tinder|;Qe« 
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by  being  either  made  a  ieit  for  pmpoifB  of  iecnlar  i9teaeit»  ot 
an  immeaoing  form  which  men  miiy  go  through,  whatever  be 
their  opinions  and  feelings,  ewctly  as  they  conform  to  the  Drdi* 
nary  ceremonies  of  society, 

.  As  might  be  expected,  their  exdnsioo  of  religious  iostroctioQ 
and  observances  has  been  niade  the  subject-matter  of  clamour  bjf 
persons  who  regard  religion  as  valuable  only  in  its  subserviency 
to  political  and  to, personal  interests.  The  cry  has  been  *  What! 
an  University  without  Religion  I  an  University  from  which  RelW 
gion  is  banisbed  1 '  Nothing  .ever  was  more  base  in  the  autbora 
of  it,  or,  in  those  who  have  echoed  the  aoise,  more  utterly  jio* 
thinking.  As  to  excluding  Theology^  whereby  it  was  said  the 
youth  were  to  be  trained  up  withoat  religious  instruction,  wbic^ 
of  the  lay  youthr  we  would  ask,  at  Oxferdor  Cambridge^  ever  at* 
tends,  or  thinks  of  attending  a  single  lecture  on  Divinity  !  The 
liandful  destined  for  the  church,  no  doubt,  go  to  such  lectiires  on 
theological  matters  as  ace  theredelivered ;  and  soof  necessity  must 
the  clepcal  young  men  of  the  New  University  go  to  some  lectures 
on  the  same  subjects,  wherever  they  are  to  be  neard.  But  what 
young  man  of  fortune,  or  what  youth  intended  for  the  Army  or  the 
Bar,  ever  entered  the  door  of  a  Divinity  lecture-room  in  either 
University  ?  In  a  thousand  students  then,  it  is  plain,  that  exactly 
^e  same  number  will  learn  divinity  at  the  London,  the  Oxfora 
and  the  Cambridge  Colleges.  But  there  are  other  instructions  of 
a  religious  nature,  is  is  said,  beside  the  mere  lectures.  Indeed  I 
where  be  those  other  instructions  ?  By  whom  are  they  conveyed  ? 
At  what  hours,  in  what  form^  do  the  ingenuous  youth  drink  in 
the  sacred  lore  ?  Can  it  be  pretended  that  the  subscription  of 
the  Articles  communicates  a  knowledge  of  their  dogmas  ?  That 
subscription,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  or  ought  to  suppose 
such  a  knowledge  to  have  bepn  previously  acquired.  Will  it  be 
said  that  the  attendance  at  chapel  for  a  few  minutes  daily^ 
effects  the  extrusion  of  the  old  man — the  hearer  half  asleep,  just 
risen  from  the  bed  he  is  just  going  to  reoccupy,  and  the  reader 
in  such  haste,  that  he  has  beenxnown  repeatealy  to  boast  of  being 
able  to  give  any  man  distance  as  far  as  the  Creed,  and  beat  him?* 
We  venture  to  assert,  without  the  least  fear  of  being  contradicted, 
by  thefact  or  the  reason,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  religion  taught 
imd  no  attention  to  its  observances  inculcated,  by  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  Divinity  Lectures,  and  the  compliance  with  certain 
outward  forms ;  and  that,  whatever  is  learnt  or  imbibed  of  this 

*  The  bet  was,  *■  1*11  give  any  of  you  in  to  Pontius  Pilate,  aad*  the 
*  oddg,  and  beat  him  ! '  Our  Universities  reckon  such  thiogs  quite 
regular — and  they  abhor  all  mnU  I 
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jy>irt  air  either  IJmvertlty,  is  tliiouffk  the  oporation  of  private  in* 
struction ;  and  consequently  may  oe  just  as  well  learnt,  ^d  as 
fully  imbibed  by  the  students  of  the  tendon  University,  under 
the  tuition  of  their  parents  and  spiritual  instructors. 
.  Bat  suppose  it  were  true,  which  it  b  not,  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  teach  religion  to  the  youth;  is  there  no  difference 
between  young  men  sent  away  from  home,  and  others  I^ept 
.carefully  under  your  own  roof?  It  may  be  very  ^t  that,  m 
receptacles  for  students,  who  live  together,  and  are  wholly  cut 
^ff  from  domestic  tuition,  provision  should  be  made  for  their 
religipus  education;  and  it  may  be  a  great  defect  in  our  old 
.colleges  to  have  so  scanty  a  supply  or  such  instruction.  But 
surely  no  such  occasion  can  exist  in  a  mere  day*  school  like 
the  London  University,  which  the  young  men  attend  as  they 
.would  the  Royal  Institution,  or  Mr  M^CulIoch's  Lectures^ 
or  a  French  class,  or  a  special  pleader,  or  an  attorney^  or  a 
fencing*ma8ter,  residing  all  the  while  at  home,  and  there 
receiving  religious  as  well  as  moral  instruction  from  parents 
and  their  pastors.  Did  any  man  ever  cry  out  against  the  ortho- 
doxy of  private  teachers  of  the  langua^,  or  of  the  mathematickfl^ 
i>ecause  they  begin  their  lessons  and  close  them  daily  without 
prayer  ?  Did  any  roan  ever  object  to  letting  his  son  attend  a 
.special  pleader  all  the  week,  because  he  did  not  walk  his  pu- 
pils to  .church  on  Sundays  and  saints  davs  ?  Nay,  who  ever 
dreamt  of  taking  alarm  at  the  irreltgion  or  the  Inqs  of  Courts 
Vhere  hundreds  of  young  men  live  to  study,  and  never  see 
the  fkce  of  the  preacher,  or  are  required  to  attend  even  once 
in  a  year  at  the  performance  of  divine  service  ?  The  triumphant 
answer  to  all  such  cavils  is, '  We  profess  to  teach  the  sciences  and 
*  literature.  With  religion  we  meddle  not ;  but  leave  each  stu* 
'  dent  to  learn  it  where  he  and  his  parents  please,  and  from 
.'  such  per^ns,  and  in  such  a  shape  as  suits  them,  and  accords 
.'  with  their  principles. ' 

It  appears  that  this  question,  as  to  which  the  religious  differen- 
ces of  the  supporters  of  the  plan  offered  so  many  impediments,  be- 
ing once  settled  in  a  manner  generally  satisfactory,  and  according 
with  the  soundest  principles  of  universal  toleration,  no  further 
^fBculty  was  experienced;  and  the  sketch  of  the  proposed  plan 
was  submitted  on  the  first  of  July  last  to  a  public  meeting.  This 
ts  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  numerous,  possibly  the 
most  numerous,  ever  assembled  in  the  citv  of  London.  The 
jLord  Mayor  presided ;  and  was  supported  both  by  the  most 
eminent  promoters  of  the  plan,  and  by  the  greatest  names  in 
the  City  for  respectability  and  wealth.  The  proceedings  were 
markecf  by  the  greatest  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  and  under 
these  very  favourable  auspices  this  moi^t  important  scheme  has 
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been  ushered  into  the  world.  We  ihall  shortI)r  sketch  the  out- 
1ii)e6  of  ir,  as  far  as  they  are  yet  determined,  4s  thje  details  are  oT 
course  left  to  be  filled  up  by  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  at  a 
general  n/eeting. 

We  shall  b^n  with  the  constitution  of  the  proprietary  body, 
or  what  may  be  termed  die  political,  as  contra  distinguished 
from  the  literary  portion  of  the  plan.  Tlie  funds  required  are 
ip  be  raised  by  shares  of  1001.  each,  anU  subscriptions  or  dona* 
tions  of  50/.  The  whole  cost,  on  a  very  liberal  esUmate,  has 
been  calculate  at  200,000/.,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  3000 
shares,  so  as  not  to  call  for  more  than  66  per  cent,  on  each  share, 
apd  leave  the  rest  as  a  reserve  for  extension  of  the  plan,  or 
pther  unforseen  contingencies.  Each  share  is  to  have  the  pri« 
vUc^e  of  sending  one  pupil  to  the  University ;  and  to  receive 
11)30  an  interest  not  exc^euing  four  per  cent.  Each  shareholder 
is  to  have  a  vote  at  9II  general  meetings,  and  in  the  election  of 
th^  Directors,  or  Council  of  Management;  and  proxies  ar^  to  be 
allowed^  Each  contributor  of  50^  by  way  of  gift,  is  to  have 
all  the  privileges  of  a  shareholder  for  life  only,  and  inalienably  \ 
bi|t  is  to  receive  no  interest.  The  executive  government  is  to 
be  vested  in  a  CouqcU  of  twenty-one,  composed  of  a  Qhancellor 
and  Vice^chancellpr,  to  be  chosen,  the  former/or  tife,  the  latter 
^ftwo  years,  and  nineteen  Councillors,  of  whom  four  are  to  go 
oitt  anniialiy,  and  to  be  ineligible  for  on^  year  after.  This 
(jouncil  is  to  ^hoosc^  all  the  professors,  to  superintend  themi^ 
fuid  suspend  and  remove ;  in  sliort,  to  ei^erciseall  the  function) 
pfyisitor^. 

The  whot^  circle  of  the  sciences  an4  of  literature,  eot^ept 
Theology,  is  to  be,  taught  by  the  various  professors.  Thes^ 
branches  it  is  unecessarv  to  enumerate.  The  professors  ar^ 
\o  be  divided  into  two  Colleges,  one  of  Literature,  an^  the  pther 
of  Science  and  the  Useful  Arts  i  and  ench  College  is  tp,  have  a 
Priocipal  elected  by  the  professors  from  their  o.wn  body,  and 
lor  life.  Every  thing  relative  to  academical  disipipUne  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  these  learned  persons.  The  salaries  df 
the  professors  are  to  be  very  moderate,  in  prd^r  that  their  emo^ 
luments  may  depend  upon  their  classes^  the  students  all  pay* 
lag  such  fees  as  the  Council  shall  dx  {  the  salaries  are  al^  to 
be  fixed  by  the  CounciL  Beside  ^  tees  to  the  professor^ 
the  students  are  to  pay  five  guinei^  yearly  to  the  ^neral  fund, 
and  one  guinea  to  the  library.  Out  of  the  general  fui\4  the  in- 
terest to  uie  shareholders  is  to  be  paid ;  and  as  this  is  not  to 
f  3^ceed  four  pounds  a  share,  and  as  each  share  will  send  one 
pupil,  it  is  plain  there  can  never  be  wanting  an  atnple  fimd  for 
pa^nij  the  la^erest.     The  |)lat^  is  to  erect  a  snacious  aii4  b.Q^i^* 
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some  ecfifice  in  a  central  fii^ualioD,  wkh  siiluble  walks,  a' library 
and  reading  room, — and  so  liear  one  or  fnore  of  the  creat  hos- 
pitals as  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  medical  scnooL    For 
carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  a  eomroittee/  ctiieflT  chosen 
among  those  present  at  the  meetii^  was  nam^  i  aqd  M  they . 
Cpnsist  of  men  of  all  parties  and  of.  all  sects,  a$  well  ^ealoits^ 
Churchmen  as  leaders  among  the  Dissentef^  men  enitnently 
distinguished  for  their  sound  principle?  tfnd  their  zeid  in  tfki 
cause  of  religion,  the  clamours  attempted  to  be  raised  on  ac 
count  of  the  exclusion  of  tests,  were  Tei^  speedi^  silenced  i[ 
the  amplest  security  being  afibrded  to  the  cqutifi^f  by  those* 
persons  bearing  a  share  in  the  foundation,  that  the,  intereiib 
of  pure  religion  were  consulted,  while  every  thing  like  inte^ 
lerance  was  avoided. 

It  is  impossible  to  cloae  these  remarks  without  aivertmg!h 
the  conduct  of  the  Govemrpent  and  the  PkrliamenC  u^ion  thia: 
important  sul|ject    Application  was  early  made  for  a  eharteV ; 
to  obtain  a  privilege  convenient,  though  not  necestoi^,  aB^#hich 
has  hardly  ever  been  refused  to  literary  and  scientific  a4s66ia«' 
tions  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  Government  howeve#  dift* 
dined  granting  the  request.     A  bill  was  then  brought  into  Hke  - 
House  of  Commons  for  conferring  ^  same  privileges,  that  is^' 
making  the  New  Institutioti  a  corporate  body;  but  though  iHk^ 
would  nave  passed  the  Lower  House  in  spite  *of  the  MimstrYf ' 
yet  as  they  were  resolved  not  to  countenance  itf  the  Lords 
would  certainly  hav^  thrown  it  out,  and   tlie  measure  wiis , 
therefore,  to  save  expense  and  delay,  prudently  dropt    Yet 
mark  the  inconsistency^  of  these  men  !   They  incorporate  not 
only  the  Royal  Institution,  and  the  New  Royal  SoeietT  of  Li- 
terature, tbeformet*  a  most  inefficient  substitute  for  a  Londdn 
University ;  the  latter  a  silly  scheme  for  amusing  a  few  ama^' ' 
tcurs,  and  for  pensioning  literary  men,  generally  according  to : 
princkdes  bitheito  unknown  in  this  free  eountrv^     Nay*  in  the* 
very  Session  in  which  the  charter  is  refused  to  the  New  Univer" 
dtyf  a  bill  is  passed,  nnder  the  patronage  of  Government,  by: 
very  large  majorities,  for  establisning  a  West  India  Company^ ' 
to  serve  speemators  in  negro  property,  and  to  increase  beyoM  - 
aH  calculation  the  chances  of  ill  treatment  to  the  slaves  I— Per-* 
hiq>8  we  err  in  charging  the  authors— the  wise,  humane^  liberal ' 
flOthors  of  audi  measures  aa  the  New  Pensioned  Soetetvi  and ' 
the  Slate  Holder  Company — with  inc&nriiUnejf  in  mbmngf! 
as  fiur  as  in  them'  lies;  tonve  the  benefits  of  liberal  ednoa- 
tlon  to  the  metropolis.    Their  motive,  however,  we  do  not* 
after  all  believe  to  have  been  worse  than  timidity  and  folly. ) 
They  dreaded  the  cry  of  the  Church-— or  rather  the  High) 
Church  fiictibn,  and  were  not  sure  how  the  two  old  Univw^; 
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sities  migbt  like  the  measure  in  agitation.     Now,  it  is  but  fair 
towards  these  learned  bodies  to  state,  that  they  ha\«e  shown  no* 
little- minded  jealousy,  either  publicly  or  as  individuals,  upon  the 
present  occasion.  Some  of  their  most  distinguished  members,^ 
even   Heads  of  Houseaf  in   each,  are  known  ■  to  be   highly 
favourable  to^the  London  University ;  and  almost  all,  as  far  as  * 
we  have  heard,  believe  that  their  privileges  will  never  be  in*' 
terf^red  with,  or  their  importance  lessened,  oy  the  success  of  the  > 
new  plan.  In  fact,  the  overflow  of  students  at  both  Oxford  and' 
Cambridge  is  well  known ;  and  were  it  not  so,  the  monopoly  of 
degrees,  and  the  possession  of  fellowships  and  large  chdrch 
patronage,   would  always  secure  them  a  preference  with  onef 
class  of  pupils,  while  their  antiquity  and  aristocralfc  connexions* 
must  ensure  them  the  favour  of  another.     Besides,  as  the  eUa-*' 
bliskment  of  the  new  seminary  is  sure  to  promote  the  taste  iot 
Vhetvl  studies,  it  will  make  many  families  send  their  sbns  to* 
college  who  can  ofibrd  it  now,  but  think  not  of  it ;  and*  others^' 
who  will  send  their  yonnger  sons^  engaged  perhaps  in  trade  €ft\ 
pixyfessions,  to  the  London  University,  may  probaMy  send  theiv 
eldest  to  the  ancient  and  aristocratic  haunts.    The  monopoly  of^ 
universities  will  indeed  be*  at  an  end ;  colleges  will  be  ibnned' 
IB  other  parts  of  the  country,  in*  the  North,  in  die  West,  and  in- 
some  of  the  greater  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  capital ;  but  though: 
the  dominion  of  the  High  Church  Party  will  be  abridged,  and' 
active  exertion  in  teaching  promoted,  and  learning  and  itll  libe- 
ral accomplishments  diffused,  we  will  venture  to  predict  thnt  a 
greater  number  of  students  will  actually  attend,  or  aipply  for  ad*-' 
mission,  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambriage,  than  now  frequent^ 
these  famous  seats  of  letters*  ' 

It  h  grattfyTng  meanwhile  to  learn  that  the  subscribtioti  fi»r< 
the  shares  fills  so  steadily  as  to  le^ve  Httle  room  for  doubting 
that  the  requisite  sums  will  be  r^sed.  Indeed  we  have  under-' 
stood  that  already  (and  we  write  at  die  end  of  July)  a  suiBcieiitT 
sum  is  subscribed  to  make  the  attempt  quite  practicable,  though' 
upon  a  less  magnificent  scale  of  building,  than  tbe  plan  origitu 
ally  epnteibplated.  The  demand  for. shares,  howsever,  con^ 
tkiues,  and  we  sinterely  hope  will  go  on  until  tlie  whole  are* 
taken ;  because  so  great  a  national  work  ought  to  be  splencMdly^ 
b^un,  and  the  larger  the  funds  are,  the  managers  wiH  poss«a« 
tbe-crreater  power  of  obtaininfir  the  most  celebrated  men  as  pny*: 
f«»^,  froiTthe  veiy  be^nofng.  ^      . 

That  men  of  liberal  prmcipks,  and  wellwishers  to  edncationv'> 
should  press  on  for  snares,  with  the  mere  view  of  promoting: 
the  success  of  the  plan,  is  not  wonderful,  and  is  most  to  be^ 
desired ;  but  another  class  is  also  very  likely  to  bierfere,  aqd^ 
this  the  attention'  of  the  managing  Committee  should  bie  *' 
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ed.  The  certainty  of  die*  shares  bearing  a  Itfce  pHinritiin,  fmil 
at  no  distant  period,  is  prietty  clear;  for  even  if  the  whole  100// 
on  each  were  required,  it  ^ould  still  yield  four  per  c^it,  aAd 
the  owner,  being  enabled  to  sell  it^  as  well  as  bequeadi,  would 
also  be  able  to  convey  with  it  the  privilege  of  sending  a  son  ox* 
nephew  to  the  Universi|^,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  r^ht  of  voting 
at  elections.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  more  thad  the  number  of 
shares  wanted  are  subscribed  for,  and  less  than  the  100/.  a  sbar^ 
is  called  for,  the  interest  will  be  higher  than'  four  pef  oeilt: 
en  the  money  actually  advanced,  liow^  fiir  less  betiedt  thatt 
this  phm  a0brds,  has  been  found  qufke  sufficient  to  attract  fop 
larger  sums  than  the  greatest  required  by  the  plan.  -  Icmay  be 
observed  too,  that  the  security  for  the  interest  keeps  exact  pace 
irith  the  subscriptions,  inasmuch  as  ea^h  share  will  certainly 
be  employed  in'procuring  admittaiite  for  some  pupil  who  will 
pay  the  sum,  ana  above  a  fourth  part  more,  required  to  defray 
the  interest  on  that  share.  If  pupils  should  afterwards  be  ad- 
mitted without  shares  to  qualify  tnem,  of  course  they  will  pay 
more  than  the  five  guineas,  and  thus  still  farther  increase  the 
^me  general  fund.  The  temptations  thus  held  out,  may  there- 
iqre  be  expected  to  attract  mere  speculators;  and  it  wjll  be-' 
bove  tl^e  managers  to  prevent  top  large  a  proportion  of  thesQ 
frpm  oblainipg.a  footings  ,  They  are  understood  to  have  disr 
(ribujted  a  Wge  num\;>er  amo^g  trustworthy  persons  in  London 
and  diiTereot  parts.of  the  couixtiy;  and  we  earnestly  expect  all 
the  friends  of  this  admiraUe  plan,  and  the  principle^  of  enlight 
tened  toleration  on  which  it  is  founded^  to  press  forward  and 
unite  themselves  to  the  managers,  by  taking  shares,  wherebgp 
they  will,  whereisoever  they  reside^  oStain  a  voice  in  theelec* 
tions. 

We  have  heard  various  objections  urged  to  the  use  of  the 
word  Universify  by  the  new  establishment.  It  seems  this  is  re^ 
garded  as  an  assumption  of  dignity,'  and  ^ome  even  say  ofautbo* 
rity ;  as  if  a  body  took  or  could  take  upon  itsdf  to  do  any  thin^ 
beyond  its  legal  powers,  by  merely  assuming  a  name  of  kno\iii 
import.  A  notion  has  been  ventilated  that  the  Crown  alone 
has  the  right  of  creating  an  University — which,  if  stated  of  a  body 
^ving  the  privileges  erijoyed  by  the  present  Universities,  is  noto-\ 
riousTy  untrue^  since  the  Crown  could  do  little  more  than  incor^ 
porat^  them ;  however,  they  have  been  incorporated  time  out  ot 
mi^df  and  one  of  them  made  an  University  by  the  Pope.  But  it 
is  remarkable  enough,  that  in  times  when  such  points  of  trifling 
disceptatioa  occupied  men's  wits  far  more  than  they  are  nowi 
suffered  to  do,  the  daims  of  London  to  the  name  and  style  of  aa 
University,  was  demonstrated  even  at  that  day.     In  the^eao 
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161 5t  a  trace  was  publiah^  with  ibift  title,  <  Tb^  Thifd  UtiiTfrr 
\  sity  of  Elngland,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  fouiidationt  of  all  ibf 

*  CoUedges^  auncient  Schoolef,  &<u,  within  and  about  thf^  fihr 
<  iiioos.cittie  of  LondoD/  It  U  dedicated  to  <*  The  Righ| 
f  Honottrable  and  the  roost  Reverend  asd  ooott  Learned  Jadg^ 
«  iSir  Edward  Coke^  Kniriit,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England^  of 

*  pleas  before  the  King  himselfeto  beh6lde|i,.and.one  of  Jhs 
^  Maister*!  Pri?ie  Councell.'  :  The  argn^dent  of  the  work  (wbiefa 
firom  the  above  tedinical  description  pf  Lord  CokeV  office^ 
Chief  Justice  of  B.  R.  seems  to  come  iVom  a  lawyer,)  |a- to  aup^ 
port  the  proposition  that  London  is  M  University ;  and  ic  is 
thus  stated  uj  the  learned  author* 

*  Having  obienfed  hi  diners  writers,  a«  Well  forayne  as  En^lifh,  the 
cittte  of  London  to  be  stiled  an  Ufliversitie,  and  doubting  of  it,,  I  tooke 
•cession  therebjr  td  examine  uppon  what  grounds  and  causes  they,  had 
so  stiled  it ;  and  aher  soiiie  search  and  consideration  therof,  I  found 
sufficient  cause  aiid  reasons  to  Satifie  me  2  For  I  saw  that  not  onely 
those  Arts,  which  lire  called  libcrall,  but  also  all  or  the  most  part  of  all 
pther  Arts  and  Sciences  proper  and  6t  for  ingenuous  and  liberall  per- 
sons, were  aiid  are  in  this  cittie  profeMcd,  taught  and  studied :  Which 
u  (adding  but  tatA  priuilegio)  as  much  as  ten  be  sayd,  for  the  flame 
and  authoritle  6i  ahle  Universitl^,  and  #hich  can  be  nghtljr  sayd  of 
very  fewe  other  tJnHrerfeittes  of  Christendome.  For  in  the  Cittie  of 
London  be  read  and  taught  the  Arts  of  Grammar,  of  Rbetorike,  of 
Arithmetike,  of  Muaicke,  of  Geometry,  of  Astronomy,  of  Geogtaphiej 
of  Hidix^raphie :  Likewise  the  other  Mathematicall  Icamh^  aUd 
PhUosophie,  Phisieke,  and  Metaphisicke^  the  h^res  Ecdeaiastlcalli 
Munclpalt,  and  Cki|ll.  As  also  the  Aru  of  Ridiag,  GladiaioHe,  AU 
ehimy,  Optica,  Memoratica,  Geodeste,  Poetrie,  HeraMrie,  Giapiaeei 
Characterie^  Brachigraphie,  an^  diuets  Languages^  holy,  learned,  and 
strange,  and  many  other  free  and  subtilfarts,  and  sciences  are  pfofes^ 
aed,  taught,  studied,  and  practised  within  this  cittie,  as  shall  n|ore 
plainelV  appeare  in  the  processe  of  this  Treatise.  And  (that  which  is 
tnost  chiefly  o(  all  to  be  observed)  the  chiefest  science,  the  Science 
df  Sciences,  and  the  key  of  all  knowledge  (to  wit)  the  Science  and 
Art  of  sel'Vinf^  bf^Almiglitte  (jod  (called  Theologieand  Divinitie)  is  no 
where  better  riof  mol^  plentifully  taught  thdh  in  this  Cittie ;  many  and 
dayly  lectures  being  read  thereof,  not  onely  in  the  chiefe  aild  Cathedral 
Churches  of  S.  Paul,  aiid  Saynt  Peter,  but  also  in  alt  the  parnh 
Churches  and  Temples :  and  particularly  and  academically  also  in' 
Gresham  Colledge.  So  that  the$e  plates  are  nothing  els  but  Schooles 
of  Theologte,  and  Colledges  of  Di nines.  Then  conttequently  tt  fo\'\ 
loweth  (if  Academia  &  Studium  &  VniversilaS)  according  to  their  vaet 
in  seuerall  ages,  be  but  Sinonyma  &  a^uiuoea  (as  the  learned 
know)  find  that  this  last  nnme  VniveTsitas,  hath  beene  lately  giuen  aiMi^ 
apprflpriated  to  general  I  Schooles  of  learning,  for  and  in  rei4pect  of 
tlie  Univcri^alitie  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Faculties  profesfed,  taught, 
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tmA  tttfdied'hv  tficati,  iBl  pfd  ipla  stu^osorutn  'Sdcietatc  (ns^our  most 
leamedcdafitrimaA  kothr  irtthlmtcd  in  Mi  iftinfoitaH  Rrttahia)  and  tint 
an  UniYeratty  or  Acadleiniebe  biU  Csecin  hofmiMHii  exercentium  ittuidia 
li^Anintj  &  tn  ijS'Se  oecupcvtiirtn  (as  Francis  Jonios  d^fieth  It.) 
'^ben  I  fiay^iffoUowelh  boiiseqitently  j*  London  rotj  not'on^lychal- 
Ifnge  uisUy  tbe  name  and  stile  of  an  Unfv6r8tiie>  wA  alto  a  chiefe* 
place  iQ  tbe, Catalogue  of  Voiverailies* 

The  fulio\»ring  U  tlio. conclusion  of  tbe.  Tr^urtate. 

*  To  conclude  (hen  briefly  uppon  the  Allegata,  and  Probata  pre* 
mUcd. .  It  appcaretli  hcrby  to  be  clecre  that  vato  Londqn  belongeth 
not  onelv  the  $tile»  and  title  of  VnivcFsitie ;  but  also  of  a  chiefe  andi 
pVincipafi  vnivcrsitie,  hauing  no  complement  thereof  wanting  but  one  ^ 
and  thau'a  the  gouerpment  and  protection  of  an  honpurabje  chauncel- 
lor,  whicH  the  King  my  Master  may  easily  at  his  Maiesties  pleasure 
supply,  hauing  good  choyse  of  most  grave  and  noble  personages,  fit* 
for  this  charge,  when  it  shall  please  his  Maiesty.*'  > 

We  trust  that  the  scruples  of  the  tender  consciences  to  which 
we  have  referred,  will  be  rentoved  by  these  sagacious  proofs, 
which  «ecin  tx>  have  satisfied  the  douiits,  even  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Abt.  IV. — The  Book  of  Fallacies :  from  UnfimsJwd  Paprfs  of 
Jt^ew^  Bmihavit.     By  A  F&ibnik    Lottdod^  J;  &  H.  L/ 

/    .    ■         '  •       - .  ■  •    ,  ■••» 

^F^BH^Bfe-  K  viist  nnntber  df  absnrd  and  miscliievoiis  falla-^ 
-*•      cicsi  which  pass  readily  irf  the  worrd  for  sense  and  virtue,!^ 
while  hi  liiith  they  tend  only  to  fortify  error  und  encourage' 
crime.     Mr  Bentham  has  enumerated  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  in  the  bodk  before  us. 

'  Whether  it  is  necessary  there  stiould  06  a  middleman  be- 
tween the  cultivator  and  possessor,  learned  economists  have 
doubted ;  But  neither  Gods,  :raen  nor  booksellers  can  doubt  the 
necessity  of  a  middleman  between  Mr  Bentham  and  the  public. 
Mr  Bentbam  is  long;  Mr  Bentham  is  occasionally  involved' 
and  obscure;  Mr  Bentham  invents  new  and  alarming  expres- 
sions; Mr  Bentlram  loves  division  and  sobdivision-^and  he 
tovea  method  itself  m^re  than  its  cbnseqttencesf.  Those  only 
therefore  who' know  hir  originality,  hfs  knowledge,  his  vigbur, 
and  his  boldness,  wifl)  recur  to  the  Works  themselves.  The  great 
mass  of  reader  will  not  purchase  impif'ovement  at  so  dear  a  rate ; 
but  witt  choose  rather  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr  Bentham 
through*  the  mediuiti  of  Reviews^ — after  that  eminent  philoso*. 
pher  na^ been  washed,  trimmed,  f^haved,  and  forced  into  dead* 
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linen.  One  great  use  of  a  Review,  indeed,  is  to  make  men 
wise  in  ten  pages  who  have  no  appetite  for  an  hundred  pages ; 
to  condense  nourishment,  to  work  with  pulp  and  essence,  and 
to  guard  the  stomach  from  idle  burthen  and  unmeaning  bulk. 
For  half  a  page,  sometimes  for  a  whole  page,  Mr  Bentham 
writes  with  a  power  which  few  can  eqaal ;  and  by  selecting  and 
omitting,  an  admirable  style  may  be  formed  from  the  text* 
Using  this  liberty,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of 
Mr  Bentham's  doctrines,  for  the  most  part  in  his  own  words. 
Wherever  any  expression  is  particularly  happy,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered to  be  Mr  Bentbam's : — the  dulness  we  take  to  our- 
selves. 

Our  Wise  Ancestors — Ihe  Wisdom  of  our  Ancestors — the  Wis* 
dom  of  Ases — venerable  Antiquity — Wisdom  of  Old  Times. — 
This  mischievous  and  absurd  fallacy  springs  from  the  grossest 
perversion  of  the  meaning  of  words.  Experience  is  certainly 
the  mother  of  wisdom,  and  the  old  have,  of  course,  a  greater 
experience  than  the  young ;  but  the  question  is,  who  are  the 
old  ?  and  who  are  tne  young  ?  Of  individuals  living,  at  the 
same  period,  the  oldest  has,  of  course,  the  greatest  experience ; 
but  Bmong  generations  of  men  the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Those 
who  come  first  (our  ancestors),  are  the  young  people,  and 
have  the  least  experience.  We  have  added  to  their  expe- 
rience the  experience  of  many  centuries ;  and,  therefore  as  far 
as  experience  goes,  are  wiser,  and  more  capable  of  forming  an 
c^inion,  than  Uiey  were.  The  real  feeling  should  be^  no^,  can 
we  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  put  our  opinions  in  opposition  to 
those  of  our  ancestors  ?  but,  can  such  young,  ignorant,  inexpe- 
rienced persons  as  our  ancestors  necessarily  were,  be  expected  to 
have  unaerstood  a  subject  as  well  as  those  who  have  seen  so  much 
more,  lived  so  much  longer,  and  enjoyed  the  experience  of  so 
inany  more  centuries  ?  All  this  cant  then  about  our  ancestors  is 
merely  an  abuse  of  words,  by  transferring  phrases  true  of  co- 
temporary  men  to  succeeding  ages.  Whereas  (as  we  have  be- 
fore observed)  of  living  men  the  oldest  has,  cateris  paribus^  the 
most  experience;  of  generations,  the  oldest  has,  cceteris paribus^ 
the  least  experience.  Our  ancestors,  up  to  the  Conquest,  were 
children  in  arms;  chubbv  boys  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First;, 
striplings  under  Elizabetn;  men  in  the  reign  of  Queen  ^nne; 
and  we  only,  are  the  white-bearded,  silver-headed  ancients,— who 
have  treasured  up,  and  are  prepared  to  profit  by,  all  the  expe- 
rience which  human  life  can  supply.  We  are  not  disputing 
with  our  ancestors  the  palm  of  talent,  in  which  they  may  or 
may  not  be  our  superiors,  but  the  palm  of  experience,  in  which 
it  is  utterly  impossible  they  can  be  our  superiors.     And  yet 
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whenever  the  Ciimnodlor  comes  forward  to  protect  some  abuse, 
or  to  oppose  some  |dan  which  has  the  increase  of  haman  hap- 
piness tor  its  object,  his  first  appeal  is  always  to  the  wisdom' 
of  our  ancestors ;  and  he  himself,  and  many  noble  Lords  who 
vote  with  him,  are,  to  this  hour,  persuaded  that  all  alterations 
and  amendments  on  their  devices,  are  an  unblusjiing  controversy 
between  youthful  temerity  and  mature  experience ! — and  so,  in 
truth,  they  are — only  that  much  loved  magistrate  mistakes  the 
young  for  the  old,  and  the  old  for  the  young — and  is  guilty  of 
t^at  very  sin  against  experience  which  he  attributes  to  the  lovers 
of  innovation. 

We  cannot  of  course  be  supposed  to  maintain  that  our  an- 
cestors wanted  wisdom,  or  that  they  were  necessarily  mistaken 
in  their  institutions,  because  their  means  of  information  were 
more  limited  than  ours.  But  we  do  confidently  maintain  that 
when  we  find  it  expedient  to  change  any  thing  which  our  an- 
cestors have  enacted,  we  are  the  experienced  persons,  and  not 
th^.  The  quantity  of  talent  is  always  varying  in  any  great 
nation.  To  say  that  we  are  more  or  less  able  than  our  ances- 
tors, is  an  assertion  that  requires  to  be  explained.  All  the 
^le  men  of  all  ages,  who  have  ever  lived  in  England,  pro- 
bably possessed,  if  taken  all  together,  more  intellect  than  all 
the  able  men  now  in  England  can  boast  of.  But  if  authority 
must  be  resorted  to  rather  than  reason,  the  question  is.  What 
was  the  wisdom  of  that  single  age  which  enacted  the  law, 
compared  with  the  wisdom  of  the  age  which  proposes  to  alter 
it  I  What  are  the  eminent  men  of  one  and  the  other  period  ? 
If  you  say  that  our  ancestors  were  wiser  than  us,  mention  your 
date  and  year.  If  the  splendour  of  names  is  equal,  are  the  cir- 
cumstances the  same  ?  If  the  circumstances  are  the  same,  we 
have  a  superiority  of  experience,  of  which  the  diffisrence  be- 
tween the  two  periods  is  the  measure.  It  is  necessary  to  insist 
upon  this ;  for  upon  sacks  of  wool,  and  on  benches  forensic, 
sit  grave  men,  and  agricolous  persons  in  the  Commons,  cry- 
ing out  *  Ancestors,  Ancestors  I  hodie  turn !  Saxons,  Danes, 
save  us  !  Fiddlefrig,  help  us  !  Howel,  Ethelwdf,  protect  us.' — 
Anv  cover  for  nonsense — any  veil  for  trash — any  pretext  for  re- 
pelHng  the  innovations  of  conscience  and  of  duty  ! 

*  So  long  as  they  keep  to  vague  generalities, — so  long  as  the  two 
objects  of  comparison  are  each  of  them  taken  in  the  lump — ^wise  an- 
cestors in  one  lump,  ignorant  and  foolish  mob  of  modem  times  in  the 
other, — the  weakness  of  the  fallacy  may  escape  detection.  But  let 
them  assign  for  the  period  of  supenor  wisdom  any  determinate  period 
whatsoever,  not  only  will  the  groundlessness  of  the  notion  be  appa- 
rent (class  being  compared  with  class  in  thiit  period  and  the  present 
one),  but,  unless  the  anteccdant  period  be  comparatively  speaking 
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a  Ttry  iDodani  on^i  m  wKb  witt  He  tlio  dbptrfly*  aild  to  nioh  «&  Ik- 
mauot  wfavMf  of  nodern  tiitety  tfirit»  iftooelparittni  of  the  lowest 
d«atf  of  the  lieople  in  idodelnt  timti  (tltrayi  supposing  them  profici* 
ents  ia  the  ett  of  reeding,  and  their  proficiency  employed  in  the 
reading  of  newspapers),  the  very  highest  and  best  informed  class  of 
these  wise  ancestors  will  turn  out  to  be.  grossly  ignorant* 
.  *  Take  for  ^cample  any  year  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
fh>m  1509  to  1546.    At  tlutt  time  the  House  of  Lords  would  pro- 
bably have  been  in  possession  of  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  what 
little  instrudtion  the  age  afforded :  in  the  House  of  Lords,  among 
the  laity,  it  might  even  then  be  a  question  whether  without  exception 
their  lordships  were  all  of  them  able  so  much  as  to  read.    But  even^ 
gnpparing  them  all  in  the  fullest  possession  of  that  useful  art,  politi- 
dal  scieti^  being  the  science  in  question,  what  instruction  on  thtf 
tfib}ttct'0oiil4  they  meet  with  at  that  time  of  day  ? 

*  On  fid  one  braooh  of  l^islation  was  any  book  extant  from  whidiy 
whh  regard  to  the  clrcimstances  of  the  then  present  times,  any  use^ 
fid  iostmctiea could  be  derived:  distributive  law,  penal  law,  inter* 
natioBai  law,  political  economy,  so  far  from  existing  as  sciences,  had 
searoely  obtained  a  name :  in  all  those  departments,  under  the  head 
of  quid  JadeHdum^  a  mere  blank :  the  whole  literature  of  the  age 
consisted  of  a  meagre  chronicle  or  two,  containing  short  memoran^ 
dums  of  the  usual  occurrences  of  war  and  peace,  battles,  sieges,  ex« 
ecutions,  revels,  deaths,  births,  processions,  ceremonies,  and  other  ex- 
ternal events ;  but  with  scarce  a  speech  or  an  incident  that  could 
enter  into  the  composition  of  any  such  work  as  a  history  of  the  human 
ftiind, — with  scarce  an  attempt  at  investigation  into  causes,  characters, 
or  the  dtate  ot  the  people  at  large.  Even  when  at  last,  little  bv  little, 
a  scrap  or  two  of  political  instruction  came  to  be  obtainable,  the 
proportion  ot  error  and  mischievous  doctrine  mixed  up  with  it  was 
%6  ^eai,  that  whether  a  blank  unfilled  might  not  have  been  less 
prejudicial  than  A  blank  thus  filled,  may  reasonably  be  matter  of 
doebt. 

*  If  we  ooiM  down  to  the  reign  of  James  the  Pirst,  we  shall  find 
riun  Solomon  4i  bis  time,  eminently  eloquent  as  well  as  leanied,  not 
only  among  crowned  but  among  uncrowned  heads^  maiMng  out  for 
prohibition  and  puoishment  the  t)ractices  of  devils  and  witches,  and 
without  any  the  siighlest  objectioti  on  the  part  of  the  great  cha* 
racters  of  that  day  in  their  high  situations,  consigning  men  to  deadi 
and  torment  for  the  misfbrtune  of  not  being  so  well  acquainted  as  he 
was  with  the  composition  of  the  Godhead* 

*  Under  the  name  of  Exorcism  the  Catholic  liturgy  contains  a 
form  of  procedure  for  driving  out  devils : — even  with  the  help  of  this 
instrufuent,  the  operation  cannot  be  performed  with  the  desired  socr 
cess  but  by  an  operator  qualified  by  holy  orders  for  the  working  of 
this  as  well  as  so  many  other  wonders.  In  our  d&ys  and  in  our  coun- 
try the  same  object  is  attained,  and  beyond  comparison  more  effect 
tually,  by  so  cheap  an  instrument  as  a  coounon  newspaper :  before 
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thb  tdisnan,  nbl  vHtj  dkrlk  but  gfaoM,  /vwniMi,  irilohopt  miaj|i» 
dwir  kindred  tribes,  ape  drivea  out  4)(  li^  lani^  m§vpf  to  retanm 
again  1  Yhe  'IV>ii€h  oth4kym^ter  m  Mteo  intaletabie  tD:|beBi.|»i<ii» 
bare  eneil  of  printeia' ink4 f   f|p;74'-^97» 

ter  to  what  eJSfeat),  is  proposed  t9  a  legiilati^  assemblyi  irtio 
called  npon  to  reject  ft,  upon  the  single  groand,  lhai%j*tfMM 
wbo  in  somefonner  period^exerdised  tn^  smnroover,  a  regdatkni 
was  made,  haying  for  its  ol^ect  to  prednde  for  evef^  or  to  tfie 
end  df  an  unexpired  period,  all  succeeding  Ic^latort  from  e|i- 
acting  a  taw  to  any  such  efl^ct  as  Aat  npw  proposed. 
*  Now  it  appears  quite  evident  drat,  at  ^vciry  period  of  tlme^ 
every  Legislature  must  be  endow^  with  all  thosepowers  which 
the  exigency  of  die  times  may  reauire ;  and  any  attempt  to 
infringe  on  this  power  is  inBdmisslble  and  absurd.  The  so- 
vereign power,  at  any  one  period,  can  only  form  a  blind  guess 
at  the  measures  which  my  be  necessary  for  any  future  period : 
But  by  this  principle  of  immutable  fairs,  the  govemmeift  Is 
transferred  from  those  irfio  are  necessarily  die  best  judges  of 
what  they  want,  io.  others  wbo  can  know  little  or  noibipg 
about  the  matter.  The  thirteenth  ceiltury  decides  ibr  the 
fourteenth.  The  fourteenth  midcQs  taws  For  the  fifteenth.  The 
fifteenth  hermetically  setfls  up  the  sixteenth,  whi<i!h  tyrannizes 
aver  the  seventeenth,  which  agsin  tells  the  eighteenth  how 
it  is  to  act,  under  circumstances  Which  cannot  be  foreseen, 
and  how  it  is  to  conduct  Itself  in  exigences  which  no  human 
wit  can  anticipate. 

*  Men  who  have  a  century  more  of  experience  to  gnrand-thcSr  joSg* 
nents  on,  surrender  their  intellect  to  men  who  had  a  century  less  expe* 
Hence,  and  who,  unless  thatdefieieacy  conslfttHeiac9alBi,iiiivekio€laifli 
to  preference.  If  the  prior  generation  werSy  in  respect  efinMUtdHaiJI 
qualification,  ever  so  moch  soperior  to  dM  ■ubaeqaantytientUogif^'^jif 
ii  understood  so  aauch  better  than  die  subsaquet  gf  i  irinniMnif  tiie 
interest  of  that  subsecpient  genevation/-.*omid  k  have  beea  inin^qvri 
degree  aaxious  to  promote  that  interesfc,  .and  conaaqiKntly  igqa Jly  a|w 
taoti ve  to  those  facU  wHh  wh  ieb,  thoi^  in  onier  to  fion»  %  j ii40Mi4 
it  ought  to  have  been*  it  is  iaapossible  dial  it  should  bav«  1>oe9  9/^^ 
qaainted  ?  In  a  word^  will  its  love  for  tbatsubseqqeni  gai^ei^tiqp  bo 
quite  to  great  as  that  same  geQeratian*s  love  for  iiself  ? 

*  Kot  even  here,  after  a  moment's  deliberatci  refiectioiv  will  the 
asserdon  be  in  the  affinnalive.  And  yet  it  is  their  prodigious  vixiety 
for  the  welfare  of  their  posterity  that  produces  the  propenrity  4» 
these  sages  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  thb  same  posterity  for  evennoie,— » 
to  act  as  guardians  to  iu  perpetual  and  Incurable  weakness,  and  take 
its  conduct  for  eyer  out  of  its  own  hands. 

^  If  it  be  right  that  the  conduct  of  the  19th  century  shouM  be  d^i 
tcrmined  not  by  its  own  judgment  but  by  that  of  the  l6iHi  It  wiHIn^ 
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equally  ri^  that  the  conduct  of  tbo  90th  ocnturj  theuld  be  det^-* 
mmed,  not  by  ito  own  judgment  burby  that  of  the  19th.  And  if  the 
«une  principle  were  itill  punued,  what  at  length  would  be  the 
consequence?— that  in  proceai  of  tine  the  practice  of  legiilatioo 
would  be  at  an  end.  The  conduct  and  fate  of  all  men  would  be  deter- 
mined bv  those  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  any  thing  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  aggregate  body  of  the  Living  would  reoub  for  ever  in , 
iui>jection  to  an  inexorable  tyranny,  exerdsed  as  it  were,  by  the  ag-. 
gregate  body  of  the  Dead. '    pp.  84^-86. 

The  despotism,  as  Mr  Bentbam  well  observes,  of  Nero  or  Call* , 

fula,  would  be  more  tolerable  than  an  irrevocable  law.    The 
espot,  through  fear  or  favour,  or  in  a  lucid  interval,  might  re- 
lent ;  but  how  are  the  Parliament,  who  made  the  Scotch  Union, . 
for  example^  to  be  awakened  from  that  dust  in  which  they, 
repose — the  jobber  and  the  patriot,  the  speaker  and  the  door- 
keeper, the  silent  voters,  and  the  men  of  rich  allusions — Can- . 
nings  and  cultivators.  Barings  and  b^ffars, — making  irrevocable 
laws  for  men  who  toss  their  remains  about  with  spades,  and  use 
the  relics  of  these  le^lators,  to  give  breadth  to  brocoli,  and 
to  aid  the  vernal  eruption  of  asparagus  ? 

If  the  law  is  good,  it  will  support  itself;  if  bad,  it  should  not 
be  supported  by  the  irrevocable  theory^  which  is  never  resorted 
to  but  as  the  veil  of  abuses.  All  living  men  must  possess  the  su- 
preme power  over  their  own  happiness  at  every  particular  period* 
To  suppose  that  Uiere  is  any  tning  which  a  whole  nation  can- 
not do,  which  they  deem  to  l>e  essential  to  their  happiness,  and 
that  they  cannot  do  it,  because  another  generation  long  ago 
dead  and  gone,  said  it  must  not  be  done,  is  mere  nonsense. 
While  you  are  captain  of  the  vessel,  do  what  you  please : . 
^ut  the  moment  you  quit  the  ship,  I  become  as  omni- 
ix>tent  as  you«  You  may  leave  me  as  much  advice  as  you 
please^  but  you  cannot  leave  me  commands;  though,  in  fact, 
this  u  the  only  meaning  which  can  be  applied  to  what  are  called 
irrevocable  laws.  It  appeared  to  the  legislature  for  the  time  be- 
ing to  be  of  immense  importance  to  make  such  and  such  a  law. — 
Great  good  was  gained,  or  great  evil  avoided  bv  enacting  it.— > 
Pause  before  you  alter  an  institution  which  has  been  deemed  to 
be  of  so  much  importance.  This  is  prudence  and  common 
sense;  the  rest  is  the  exiurgeration  of  fools,  or  t\\e  artifice  of 
knaves,  who  eat  up  fools.  What  endless  nonsense  has  been  talk- 
ed of  our  navigation  laws  !  What  wealth  has  been  sacrificed  to 
either  before  they  were  repealed  !  How  impossible  it  appeared  to 
l^oodledom  to  repeal  them.  They  were  considered  of  the  irre- 
vocable class, — a  kind  of  law  over  which  the  dead  only  were  omni- 
potent, and  the  living  had  no  power.  Frost,  it  is  true,  cannot  be 
put  off  by  ac(  of  Parliament,  nor  can  Spring  be  accelerated  by  any 
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majority  of  both  Houses.  It  is  however  quite  a  mistake  to  sup* 
pose  that  any  alteration  of  any  of  the  Articles  of  Union  is  as 
much  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  as  these  meteorolo- 
gical changes.  In  every  year,  and  every  day  of  that  year,  living; 
men  have  a  right  to  make  their  own  laws,  and  manage  their 
own  affairs :  to  oreak  throush  the  tyranny  of  the  ante-spirants — 
the  people  who  breathed  before  them,  and  to  do  what  they  please 
for  themselves.  Such  supreme  power  cannot  indeed  be  well 
exercised  by  the  people  at  large ;  it  must  be  exercised  therefore 
by  the  delegates,  or  parliament  whom  the  people  choosey  and 
such  parliament,  disregarding  the  superstitious  reverence  for 
irrevocable  /otos,  can  have  no  other  criterion  of  wrong  and  right 
than  that  of  public  utility. 

When  a  law  is  considered  as  immutable,  and  the  immutable 
law  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  -too  foolish  aifd  mischievous 
to  be  endured,  instead  of  being  repealed,  it  is  clandestinely 
evaded,  or  openly  violated ;  and  thus  the  authority  of  all  law  is 
weakened. 

Where  anadon  has  been  ance&torially  bound  by  foolish  and  imf> 
provident  treaties,  ample  notice  must  be  given  of  their  termin- 
ation. Where  the  state  has  made  iil*advis^  grants,  or  rash  bar* 
gains  with  individuals,  it  is  necessary  to  grant  proper  compensa- 
tion. The  most  di£Bcult  case,  certainly,  is  that  of  the  union  of  na- 
tions, where  a  smaller  number  of  the  weaker  nation  is  admitted 
into  the  larger  senate  of  the  greater  nation,  and  will  be  over- 
powered if  the  (][uestion  comes  to  a  vote :  But  the  lesser  nation 
must  run  this  nsk :  It  is  not  probable  that  any  violation  of  slt^ 
tides  will  take  place,  till  they  are  absolutely  called  for  by  ex- 
treme necessity.  But  let  the  danger  be  what  it  may,  no  danger 
is  so  great,  no  supposition  so  foolish  as  to  consider  any  human 
law  as  irrevocable.  The  shifting  attitude  of  human  affairs  would 
often  render  such  a  condition  an  intcderable  evil  to  all  parties. 
The  absurd  jealousy  of  our  countrymen  at  the  Union,  secured 
heritable  jurisdiction  to  the  owners;  nine  and  thirtv  years  after- 
wards they  were  abolished,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  to  the  evident  promotion  of  the  public  good. 

Continuity  of  a  Law  hy  Oath. — The  Sovereign  of  England 
at  his  Coronation,  ukes  an  oath  to  maintain  the  laws  of  God, 
the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Protestant  religion  as 
established  by  law,  and  to  preserve  to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of 
this  realm  the  rights  and  privileges  which  by  taw  appertam  to 
them,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  doctrine,  discipline,  worship, 
and  government  of  the  Church.  It  has  been  suggested  that  by 
this  oath  the  Kiuff  stands  precluded  from  panting  those  indul- 
gences to  the  Irish  Catholics,  which  are  included  in  the  bill 
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for  their  eQiancipatioD.  Tbe  true  ineaDiog  of  these  provisions  is 
of  course  to  be  decided,  if  doubU'uli  by  the  same  kgisUtive  au- 
thority which  enacted  them.  But  a  different  notion  it  seens  is 
now  Afloat.  The  King  for  the  time  being  ( ve  are  putting  an  ima* 

S'mary  case)  thinks  as  an  individual,  that  beis  not  maintaiiUBg  the 
octrine,  discipline,  and  rights  of  the  Church  <if  Eogiaod,  if  he 
grants  any  extension  of  civil  rights  to  those  who  ai^e  not  mem* 
ers  of  that  Church,  that  be  is  violating  his  oath  by  so  doin^. 
This  oath  then,  according  to  this  reasoning  is  the  greac  palladmm 
pf  the  Church.  As  long  as  it  remains  inviolate  the  Church  ia  sa(c» 
How  then  can  any  monarch  who  has  taken  it  cyer  conseot  to  re- 
peal it  ?  How  can  he  consistently  with  his  oath  br  ihe  preserva- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  contribute  hia  part  to  linrow 
down  so  strong  a  bulwark  as  be  deeraa  tJiis  oath  to  be  ?  The 
oath  then  cannot  be  altered.  It  roust  remain  under  all  circuna- 
stauces  of  society  the  same.  The  King,  who  has  taken  it,  is 
bound  to  continue  it,  and  to  refuse  his  sanction  to.  any  bill  ibr 
its  future  alteration  ;  because  it  prevents  him,  and,  he  must  needs 
think*  wilt  prevent  others  from  granting  dangerous  imniuni- 
ties  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 

Here  then  is  an  irrevocable  lAW^-rrra  piece  of  absurd  tyranny 
exercised  by  the  rulers  of  Queen  Anne'^  time  upon  tiie 
government  of  1825 — a  certain  art  of  potting  and  pre- 
serving a  kingdom^  in  one  shapet  attiiudc,  aod  flavour — and 
in  thisway  it  is  that  an  imititution  appeats  like.okl  Lndics' Swcct- 
pieats  and  made  Wines — Apricot  JamI*SSll^-r-'C^rraDt  Wine  l«  *9 
—Court  4^  Chancery  14i^7r— Penal  Laws  agaiBai  Catliolics  1676. 
The  dii&repce  i%  that  itbe  Ancient  Woaiav  k  {i  better  jt!d««e  of 
jnoulciy  commodities  than  the  illiberal  pant  oi*  his  Mi^estyVt  Mi- 
nisters. Th^  potting  Jady  goes  sniffing  about  and  admitting 
li(9;htand  air  to  pi^evetH  the  progress  of  decay:  niiilc  to  htm 
of  the  Wool  Sack— *aU  seeois  doubly  dear  in  proportion  as  it  is 
fintiqu^ted,  worthless,  and  navsabk.  it  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  tie  up  his  own  hands,  mudi  less 
the  hands  of  his  ^successors.  If  the  Sovereign  is  to  oppose  his 
pwn  opinion  to  that  of  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislauuc, 
and  hitpself  to  decide  what  he  conBiders  to  be  for  ^c  bcQcfit  of 
tiie  Pi^otestant  ChMreh,  «nd  what  not,  a  king  who  has  &p&it  his 
whole  life  in  the  frivolous  occupation  of  a  court,  may,  bj  per- 
version of  understandings  conceive  nieaanres  most  ^alittsry  to 
the  Church  to  be  most  pernicious ;  ^nd  porseviering  obstinatel v 
in  his  own  error,  may  .frustrate  ihe  h  it^cliMn  of  hfis  parliament 
ftnd  perpetuate  the  nK)9t  inconceivable  folly  !  If  Hctwy  VIll. 
had  argued  in  this.msinncr,  we  sboMjd  have  bad  no  rcformnticin. 
If  peorgp  m.  hail  always  argued  in  .tliis  nuumtT,  tlic  Cathulip 
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Code  wQoId  neVer  have  b^oo  relaxed.  And  tiia%  a  king»  bow- 
cTcr  tnospable  of  foraiiDg.an  opinLoii  uppn  serious  subjects, 
has  nothing  to  do  luit  to  pronounce  the  aoord  Comcience,  and 
the  whole  power  of  the  country  is  at  his  feet. 
'  Can  there  be  ^eater  absurdity  ihan  to  say  that  a  man  is  act-' 
mg  contrary  to  his  conscience  who  surrenders  his  opinion  npon 
any  subject  to  those  who  must  understand  the  so^jeet  better  than 
himself/  I  think  my  ward  has  a  dnim  to  the  estate ;  but  the  best 
lawyers  tell  me  he  has  none.  I  think  my  sop  capable  of  undergo- 
ing  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life ;  but  the  best  pbysic;ians  say  he  it 
fnuob  too  weak.  My  Parliament  say  this  tnea^ure  will  do  the 
Church  no  harm  ;  but  I  think  it  very  pernicious  to  the  Church. 
Am  I  acting  contrary  to  my  conscience  because  I  apply  much 
higher  intellectual  powers  than  my  own,  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  protection  of  these  high  interests? 

'  According  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  conceived,  any  such  engage- 
ment is  in  effect  cither  a  check  or  a  license :— 'a  license  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  chec^,  and  for  tliat  very  reason  bat  the  more  efficiently 
pperative. 

*  Chains  to  the  man  in  power?  Yes : — ^but  only  such  as  he  figures 
with  on  the  stage :  to  the  spectators  as  imposing,  to  himself  as  liglit 
as  possible.  Modelled  by  the  wearer  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  they 
serve  to  rattle,  but  not  to  restriain. 

*  Suppose  a  ^ing  of  Creat  Britain  and  Ireland  to  have  expressed 
his  fixed  determination,  in  the  event  of  any  proposed  law  being  ten^ 
dered  to  him  for  his  a^^ent,  to  refuse  such  assent,  and  this  not  on  the 
persuasion  that  the  law  would  not  be  "**  for  the  atiltty  of  the  sidijects," 
but  that  by  his  coronation  oath  he  stands  prechided  from  00  doing : 
...the  course  proper  to  be  taken  bj  parliament,  the  course  pointed 
out  by  principle  and  precedent  would  be,  a  vote  «f  abdication  :-^a 
Tote  declaring  the  king  t^  have  abdicated  his  ro}'al  authority,  and 
that,  as  in  ca^e  of  death  or  incurabie  noental  derangeoient,  now  ia 
the  time  for  the  person  next  in  auooesaton  to  take  bis  place. 

*  In  the  celebrated  case  in  which  a  ^ote  to  this-diect  was  actually 
passed,  the  declaration  of  abdication  was  in  lawyers'  language  a  fic- 
'lion, — to  plain  truth  a  falsehood, — and  that  ^Isehood  a  mockery  ; 
not  a  particle  of  his  power  was  it  the  wish  of  James  to  abdicate,  to 
part  with  ;  but  to  increase  it  to  a  maximum  was  the  manifest  object 
cof  all  bis  efforts.  But  in  the  case  here  supposed,  with  respect  to  a 
part,  and  that  a  prtocipal  part  of  the  royal  a>ithority»  the  will  and  pur.- 
-pofe  i9  abdicate  b  actually  declared :  and  thL«,  being  si^ch  a  part, 
witbput  which  the  remainder  cannot,  **  to  the  utility  of  the  subjects,*^ 
he  pxercised,  the  remainder  must  of  necessity  b^e,  00  their  part  an^ 
for  their  sake,  added/    pp.  110  1U. 

Sfl/'fntmpeUr^s  Fallacy. — Mr  Bcntham  explains  the  self-trum? 
pctcr's  fallacy  as  follows. 

*  T^^jt  ajre  certain  men  in  office  who,  in  discharge  of  their  f^nc; 
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liont ,  arrogate  to  themselvei  a  degree  of  probity,  which  it  to  exclude 
all  imputations  and  all  inquiry.  Their  assertions  are  to  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  proof;  their  virtues  are  guarantees  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge  of  their  duties ;  and  the  most  implicit  conGdence  is  to  be  re« 
posed  in  them  on  all  occasions.  If  you  expose  any  abuse,  propose 
any  reform,  call  for  securities,  inquiry,  or  measures  to  promote  pu- 
blicity, they  set  up  a  cry  of  surprise,  amounting  almost  to  indignation, 
as  if  their  integrity  were  questioned,  or  their  honour  wounded.  Wilh 
all  this,  they  dexterously  mix  up  intimations,  that  the  most  exalted 
patriotism,  honour,  and  perhaps  religion,  are  the  only  sources  of  all 
their  actions. '   p*  120. 

Of  course  every  man  will  try  what  be  can  effect  by  these 
means;  but  (as  Mr  Bentham  observes)  if  there  be  any  one 
maxim  in  politics  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  no  possi- 
ble degree  of  virtue  in  the  governor  can  render  it  expedient  for 
the  governed  to  dispense  with  good  laws  and  good  institutions. 
Madame  de  Stael  (to  her  disgrace)  said  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia^  ^  Sire,  your  character  is  a  constitution  for  your  coun- 
<  try,  and  your  conscience  its  guarantee. '  His  reply  was, 
*  Quand  cela  serait,  je  ne  serais  jamais  qu'un  accident  beureux ; ' 
and  this  we  think  one  of  the  truest  and  most  brillant  replies  ever 
made  by  monarch. 

Laudatory  Personalities, — *  The  object  of  laudatory  personalities  in 
to  effect  the  rejection  of  a  measure  on  account  of  the  alleged  good 
character  of  those  who  oppose  it ;  and  the  argument  advanced  is, 
**  The  measure  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  virtues  of  those  who 
are  in  power, — their  opposition  is  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  rejec* 
tion  of  the  measure.  The  measure  proposed  implies  a  distrust  of 
the  members  of  His  Majesty's  Government — But  so  great  is  their 
integrity,  so  complete  their  disinterestedness,  so  uniformly  do  they 
prefer  the  public  advantage  to  their  own,  that  such  a  measure  is  alto* 
gether  unnecessary.  Their  disapproval  is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  op^ 
position ;  precautions  can  only  be  requisite  where  danger  is  appre- 
hended ;  here,  the  high  character  of  the  individuals  in  question  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any  ground  of  alarm."  pp.  123-124.' 
The  panegyric  goes  on  increasing  with  the  dignity  of  the 
lauded  person.  AH  are  honourable  and  delightful  men.  The 
person  who  opens  the  door  of  the  office  is  a  person  of  approved 
fidelity ;  the  junior  clerk  is  a  model  of  assiduity ;  all  the  clerks 
are  models — seven  years'  models,  eight  years'  models,  nine  years' 
piodels  and  upwards.  The  first  clerk  is  a  paragon — and  minis- 
ters the  very  perfection  of  probity  and  intelligence;  and  as  for 
the  highest  magistrate  of  the  state,  no  adulation  is  equal  to  de- 
scribe the  extent  of  bis  various  merits  !  It  is  too  condescending 
f»erhaps  to  refute  such  folly  as  this.  But  we  would  just  observe 
hat  if  the  propriety  of  the  measure  in  question  be  established  by 
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direct  argumentSi  these  iila8tf>e  at  least  as  conclusire  against  ihei' 
character  of  those  who  oppose  it,  as  their  character  can  be 
against  the  measure. 

The  effect  oF  such  an  argument  is,  to  give  men  oF  good  or 
reputed  good  character,  the  power  of  puttmg  a  negative  on  any 
question — not  agreeable  to  their  inclinations. 

'  in  every  public  trust,  the  legislator  should,  for  the  purpose 
of  prevention,  suppose  the  trustee  disposed  to  break  the  trust  m  every 
itnaginable  way  m  which  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  reap,  from 
the  breach  of  it,  any  personal  advantage.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  public  institutions  ou^t  to  be  formed ;  and  when  it  u  applied 
to  all  men  indiscriminately,  it  is  injurious  to  none.  The  practical  in- 
ference iS|  to  oppose  to  such  possible  (and  what  will  always  be  pro- 
bable) breaches  of  trust  every  bar  that  can  be  opposed,  consistently 
with  the  power  requisite  for  the  efficient  and  due  discharge  of  the 
trust.  Indeed,  these  arguments,  drawn  from  the  supposed  virtues  of 
mexk  in  power,  are  opposed  to  the  first  principles  on  which  all  laws 
proceed. 

'  Such  allegations  of  individual  virtue  are  never  supported  by 
specific  proof,  are  scarce  ever  susceptible  of  specific  disproof ;  and 
specific  disproof,  if  offered,  could  not  be  admitted  in  either  House 
of  Parliament.  If  attempted  elsewhere,  the  punishment  would  fall; 
not  on  the  unworthy  trustee,  but  on  him  by  whom  the  unworthi- 
ness  had  been  proved. '    pp.  125|  126. 

Fallacies  of  Pretended  Danger. — Imputation  of  bad  design— 
of  bad  character— of  bad  motives  —-of  inconsistency— of  suspi- 
cious connexions. 

The  object  of  this  class  of  fallacies  is  to  draw  aside  attention 
from  the  measure  to  the  man,  and  this  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
for  some  real  or  supposed  defect  in  the  author  of  the  measure,  a 
corresponding  defect  shall  be  imputed  to  the  measure  itself.  Thus 

*  the  author  of  the  measure  entertains  a  bad  design ;  therefore 

*  the  measure  is  bad.  His  character  is  bad ;  therefore  the  measure 

*  is  bad,  hb  motive  is  bad,  I  will  vote  against  the  measure. 
<  On  former  occasions,  this  same  person  who  proposed  the  mea« 
'  sure  was  its  enemy,  therefore  the  measure  is  bad.     He  is  on  a 

*  footing  of  intimacy  with  this  or  that  dangerous  man,  or  has 

*  been  seen  in  his  company,  or  is  suspected  or  entertaining  some  of 

*  his  opinions,  therefore  the  measure  is  bad.    He  bears  a  name 

*  that  at  a  former  period  was  borne  by  a  set  of  men  now  no 

*  more,  by  whom  bad  principles  were  entertained^therefore  the 

*  measure  is  bad  !  * 

Now,  if  the  measure  be  really  inexpedient,  why  not  at  oncel 
show  it  to  be  so  ?  If  the  measure  is  good,  is  it  bad  because  a  bad 
man  is  its  author  ?  If  bad,  is  it  good  because  a  good  man  has 
produced  it  ?    What  are  these  arguments,  but  to  say  to  the  as* 
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seinbly  who  are  to  be  the  judges  of  any  ineaflure»  that  their  im* 
becility  is  too  great  to  allow  toem  to  judge  of  the  aneasiire  by  its 
own  merits,  and  that  they  must  have  recojurse  to  diftaQi  and 
feebler  probabilities  for  that  purpoae. 

*  Id  proportion  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  wbiph  a  man  tiif* 
fcrs  these  iDslruments  of  deception  to  operate  upon  his  mind,  he 
enables  bad  men  to  exercise  over  him  a  sort  pf  power,  the  thought 
of  which  ought  to  cover  him  with  shame*  Allow  this  argument  the 
effect  of  a  conclusive  one,  you  put  it  into  ^he  pow^  of  any  man  to 
4r|iw  you  at  pleasure  from  the  support  of  every  measure^  which  in 
your  own  tj^  is  good^  to  force  you  to  give  your  support  to  any 
and  every  measure  which  in  your  own  ey^  is  bad.  Is  it  good  i 
r^thc  bad  man  embraces  it,  and,  by  the  supposition,  you  reject  it. 
Is  it  bad  ? — be  vituperates  it,  and  that  suffices  for  driving  you  into 
its  embrace*  You  (^lit  upon  the  rocksj  because  be  has  avoid- 
ed them ;  you  miss  the  harbour,  because  he  has  steered  into  ii ! 
Give  yourself  up  to  an)r  such  blind  antipathy,  y6u  are  no  less  ui 
the  power  of  your  adversaries  than  if,  by  a  correspondently  irrational 
sympatliy  and  obsequiousness,  you  put  yoiurself  into  the  ppwer  of 
your  friends. '     pp.  132,  133. 

.  *  Besides,  nothing  but  laborious  application,  and  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  intellect,  can  enable  a  man  on  any  given  subject  to 
employ  successfully  relevant  arguments  drawn  from  tbe  sid>j^ct  itself. 
To  employ  personalities,  neither  labour  nor  intellect  is  required.  In 
this  sort  of  contest,  the  most  idle  and  the  most  ignorant  are  quite  on 
a  par  with,  if  not  superior  to,  the  most  industrious  and  the  most 
highly- gifted  individuals.  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  tliose 
who  would  speak  without  the  trouble  of  thinking.  The  same  ideas  are 
brought  forward,  over  and  over  again^  and  all  that  is  required  is  to 
vary  the  turn  of  expression.  Close  and  relevant  arguments  have 
very  little  hold  on  the  passions,  and  serve  rather  to  quell  than  to  in- 
flame them  ;  while  in  personalities,  there  is  always  something  stimu- 
lant, whether  on  the  part  o£  him  who  praises  or  him  who  blames. 
Praise  forms  a  kind  of  connexion  between  the  party  praising  and  the 
party  praised,  and  vituperation  gives  an  air  of  courage  and  indepen- 
dence to  the  party  who  blames. 

*  Ignoranceand  indolence,  frieodshtp  and  enmity,  concimpmg  and 
f  onflioting  intesest,  servility  and  independence^  all  conspire  to  give 
peraonali^s  the  ascendancy  they  so  unhappily  maintain.  Tbe  more 
we  lie  under  the  iqflueiMje  of  our  own  passiaBS>  tbe  more  we  rely  on 
^eis  being  affepted  in  a  similar  degree,  A  man  who  can  repel  these 
yijuries  with  dignity  may  often  convert  them  into  triumph :  *'  Strilce 
me  but  hear,"  says  he,  and  the  fury  of  his  antagonist  redouxuls  to  bia 
9wn  discomfiture.'    pp.  141,  142. 

No  Innovation  ! — To  sny  that  alt  new  things  are  bad,  is  to 
fay  that  all  old  .things  were  bad  in  their  commencement:  Fox 
pf  all  il^e  old  things  eyer  scc^  or  heard  pf,  ther^  is  ^t  one  tbat 
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wat  not  aK#  oeir.  Whatercr  is  now  establishment  was  once 
iMovfltlon.  The  first  inventor  of  pews  and  parish  clerks',  was 
no  doubt  considered  as  a  Jacobin  in  his  day.  Judges,  juries, 
crnH^  of  the  court,  are  all  the  inventions  of  ardent  spirits,  who 
fined  the  World  with  %larm,  and  were  considered  as  the  great 
precursors  of  ruin  and  dissolution.  No  inoculation,  no  turn-, 
pikes;  no  reading,  no  writing,  no  popery  !  The  fool  sayeth  in 
his  heartf  and  crieth  with  his  mouth,  *  I  will  have  nothing  new !  ' 

Fallacy  of  Distrust,    What's  at   the  Bottom  ? — This  fallacy, 
begins  with  a  virtual  admission  of  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
sure considered  in  itself^  and  thus  demonstrates  its  own  futility,. 
and  cu(8  upTrom  under  itself  the  ground  which  it  endeavours  to 
make.     A  measure  is  to  be  rejected  for  something  that,  by  bare . 
possibility,  may  be  found  amiss  in  some  other  measure  !    This 
IS  vicarious  reprobation;  upon  this  principle  Herod  institut- 
ed his  massacre.     It  is  the  argument  of  a  driveller  to  other  dri- 
vellers, who  says,  Wc  are  not  able  to  decide  upon  the  evil  when 
it  arises,— our  only  safe  way  is  to  act  upon  the  general  appre- 
hension of  evil. 

Official  MQltf(wtot's  Screen. — Attack  us-^t/ou  attack  Gofoem^ 
mmt. 

If  this  notion  is  acceded  to,  every  one  who  derives  at  pre- 
sent any  advantage  from  misrule,  has  it  in  fee  simple ;  and  all. 
abuses,  present  and  future,  are  without  remedy.  So  long  as 
there  is  any  thing  amiss  in  conducting  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, so  long  as  It  can  be  made  better,  there  can  be  no  other 
mode  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  perfection,  than  the  indication  of 
such  imperfections  as  at  the  time  being  exist. 

*  But  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  a  man's  aversion  or  contempt 
for  the  hands  by  which  the  powers  of  Government,  or  even  for  the 
system  und^r  which  they  are  exercised,  is  a  proof  of  his  aversion  or 
contempt  towards  Government  itself,  that,  even  in  oronortion  to  the 
strength  of  that  aversion  or  contempt,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  opposite 
affection.  What  in  consequence  of  such  contempt  or  aversion  he 
wishes  for,  Is,  not  that  there  be  no  hands  at  all  to  exercise  these  pow- 
ers, but  that  the  hands  may  be  better  regulated  ;--4iot  that  those 
powers  should  not  be  exercised  at  all,  but  that  they  should  be  better 
exercised  ^^not  that^  in  the  exercise  of  thcra#  no  rules  at  all  should 
be  pursued,  but  that  the  rules  by  which  they  are  exercised  should  hm 
a  better  set  of  rtilea. 

*  All  government  is  a  trust  $  every  branch  of  government  is  a  trust; 
and  iinmemerially  acknowledged  so  to  be :  it  is  only  by  the  ma^ 
nitude  of  the  scale  that  public  differ  from  private  trusts.  I  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  a  person  in  the  character  of  guardian, 
as  domestic  guardian,  having  the  care  of  a  minor  or  insane  per^ 
son.    In  no  doing,   do  I  say  that  guardianship  is  a  bad  instixu- 
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tioQ  ?  Does  it  enter  into  the  lietd  of  any  one  to  tuipeet  me  of  so  do- 
ing ?  I  complain  of  an  individual  in  the  character  of  a  cominerctal 
a^nt,  or  assignee  of  the  effects  of  an  insolvent.  In  mo  doing,  do  I 
say  that  commercial  agency  is  a  bad  thing  ?  that  the  practice  of  vest- 
ipg  in  the  hands  of  trustees  or  assigness  the  effects  of  an  insolvent, 
for  the  purpose  of  their  being  divided  among  his  creditors,  is  a  bad 
practice  ?  Does  any  such  conceit  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  man,  as 
t|)at  of  suspecting  me  of  so  doing  ? '    pp.  162,  163. 

There  are  no  complaints  against  government  in  Turkey— no 
motions  in  Parliament,  no  Morning  Chronicles,  and  no  Edin- 
burgh Reviews :  Yet,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  it  is  that  in 
which  revolts  and  revolutions  are  the  most  frequent 

It  is  so  far  from  true,  that  no  good  government  can  exist 
consistently  with  such  disclosure,  that  no  good  government 
can  exist  without  it  It  is  quite  obvious,  to  aH  who  are  capable 
of  reflection,  that  by  no  other  meatis  than  by  lowering  the 
governors  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  can  there  be  hope 
or  chance  of  beneficial  change.  To  infer  from  this  wise  en- 
deavour to  lessen  the  existing  rulers  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  a  wish  of  dissolving  the  government  is  either  artifice  or 
error.  The  physician  who  intentionally  weakens  the  patient 
by  bleeding  him,  has  no  intention  he  should  perish. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  respect  a  man  receives,  inde- 
pendently of  good  conduct,  the  less  good  is  his  behaviour  like- 
ly to  be.  It  IS  the  interest  therefore  of  the  public,  in  the  case 
of  each,  to  see  that  the  respect  paid  to  him  should,  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  depend  upon  the  goodness  of  his  behaviour 
m  the  execution  of  his  trust  But  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
terest of  the  trustee,  that  the  respect,  the  money,  or  any  other 
advantage  he  receives  in  virtue  of  his  office,  should  be  as  ^eaty 
as  secure,  and  as  independent  of  conduct  as  possible.  Soldiers 
expect  to  be  shot  at ;  public  men  must  expect  to  be  attacked, 
^nd  sometimes  unjustly.  It  keeps  up  the  habit  of  considering 
their  conduct  as  exposed  to  scrutiny ;  on  the  pari  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  it  keeps  alive  the  expectation  of^  witnessing  such 
attacks,  and  the  habit  of  looking  out  for  them.  The  friends 
and  supporters  of  government  have  always  greater  faidlity  in 
keeping  and  raising  it  up,  than  its  adversaries  have  for  lower- 
ing it. 

Accusation- scarer*s  Device. — Infamy  must  attach  somewhere. 
:  This  fallacy  consists  in  representing  the  character  of  a  ca- 
lumniator as  necessarily  and  justly  attaching  upon  him  who,  hav- 
ing made  a  charge  of  misconduct  against  any  persons  posses- 
sed of  political  power  or  influence,  fails  of  producing  evidence 
sufficient  for  their  conviction. 
*   *  If  taken  as  a  general  proposition,  applj'ing  to  all  public  accusa- 
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turn*,  nolfasng  can  be  more  miichievoas  a«  well  as  falladoui.  Sup* 
posing  the  charge  unfoundedy  the  deliTery  of  it  maj  have  been  ac- 
companied with  mala  fides  (consciousness  oFits  injustice),  with  temerity 
only,  or  it  may  have  been  perfectly  blameless.  It  is  in  the  first  cafie 
alone  that  infamy  can  with  propriety  attach  upon  him  who  brings  it 
forward.  A  charge  really  groundless  may  have  been  honestly  beUev^ 
n/  to  be  well  founded*  t.  e»  believed  with  a  sort  of  provisional  ere* 
dence,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  a  man  to  do  his  part  to- 
wards the  bringing  about  an  investigation,  but  without  sufficient  rea- 
sons. But  a  charge  may  be  perfectly  groundless  without  attaching  the 
smallest  particle  of  blame  upon  him  who  brings  it  forward.  Suppose 
him  to  have  heard  from  one  or  more,  presenting  themselves  to  him 
in  the  character  of  percipient  witnesses,  a  story,  which,  either  in  toto^ 
or  perhaps  only  in  cireumitances,  though  in  circumstances  of  the  roost 
material  importance,  should  prove  false  and  mendacious,^how  is  the 
person  who  hears  this,  and  acts  accordingly,  to  blame  ?  What  saga* 
city  can  enable  a  man  previously  to  \e^  investigation,  a  man  who 
has  no  power  that  can  enable  him  to  ensure  correctness  or  complete- 
ness on  the  part  of  this  extrajudicial  testimony,  to  guard  against  de- 
ception in  such  a  case  ? '    pp.  185,  186. 

Fallacy  of  False  Consdatioft. — *  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
'^What  would  you  have?  Look  at  the  people  there^  and  there ; 
think  how  much  better  off  you  axe  than  they  are.  Your  prc' 
sperily  and  liberty  are  objects  of  their  aivy ;  your  institutions  mO" 
dels  of  their  imitation* 

It  is  not  the  desire  to  look  to  the  bright  side  that  is  blamed : 
but  when  a  particular  suffering,  produced  by  an  assigned  cause, 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  object  of  many  apologists  is  to 
turn  the  eyes  of  inquirers  and  judges  into  any  other  quarter  in 
preference.  If  a  man's  tenants  were  to  come  with  u  general  en- 
comium on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  instead  of  a  specified 
Mim,  would  it  be  accepted?  In  a  court  of  justice,  in  an  action 
for  damages,  did  ever  any  such  device  occur  as  that  of  pleading 
assets  in  tne  hands  of  a  third  person  ?  There  is  in  fact  no  country 
so  poor  and  so  wretched  in  every  element  of  prosperity,  in  whicn 
matter  for  this  argument  might  not  be  found.  Were  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  tenfold  as  great  as  at  present,  the  ab- 
^rdity  of  the  argument  would  not  in  the  least  degree  be  les- 
sened. Why  should  the  smallest  evil  be  endured,  which  can 
be  cured ;  because  others  suffer  patiently  under  greater  evils  ? 
Should  the  smallest  improvement  attainable  be  neglected,  be- 
cause  others  remain  contented  in  a  state  of  still  greater  inferio- 
rity? 

*  Seriously  and  pointedly  in  the  character  of  a  bar  to  any  measure 
of  relief,  no,  nor  to  the  most  trivial  improvement,  can  it  ever  be  em- 
ployed.    Suppose  a  bill  brought  in  for  converting  an  impassable  road 
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any  where  irtto  a  payable  one^  wmild  any  man  strtid  op  to  oppose  it 
who  eotild  fiful  nothing  better  to  urge  af^iinst  it  than  the  mcdtttude 
ami  goodness  of  the  roads  we  have  already?  No:  when  i»  the 
character  of  a  serious  bar  to  the  measure  in  liand«  be  that  measare 
what  it  may,  an  argument  so  palpably  tnappltcabie  is  employed,. it 
can  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  crealini?  a  diversion ; — of  tuknio^  aside 
the  miinls  of  mein'from  the  suliject  really  in  hand  to  a  picture  which 
by  its  beauty^  it  is  hoped,  may  engross  tlie  attention  of  tfae assembly,- 
and  mak^  them  forget  for  the  moment  for  what  purpose  tliey  eame 
Ihere.'    pp.  196,  197. 

The  QuitJisttorno  Conrplmnt^ — '  A  new  law  or  roeaaure  being  pro-* 
posed  in  the  character  of  a  remedy  for  some  incontestable- abuse  or- 
evil,  an  objection  id  frequently  started  to  the  fbUowiag  tfibct  r~^^  The 
measure  is  unnecessary.  Nobody  comfdains  of  disorder  in  that  shape,' 
in  which  it  is  the  aim  of  your  measure  to  propose  a  remedy  to  it.    But 
even  when  no  cause  of  complaint  Ims  been  fo«nd  to  exist,  -especiaUy 
under  governments  which  a^idmit  o^  cemplaiatSi  men  have  in  generl^  - 
not  been  slow  to  complaio  ;  moeh  less  where  any  just  cause  of  cofOh 
plaint  has  existed*"     The  argument  amounts  to  this  \ — Nobody  com*' 
plains,  therefore  nobody  suffers.     It  amounts  to  a  «pto  on  all  mea-* 
sures  of  precaution  or  prevention,  and  goes  to  establish  a  maxim  in 
legislation,  directly  opposed  to  the  most  ordinary  prudence  of  cook 
mon  life ; — it  enjoins  us  to  build  no  parapets  to  a  bridge  till  jthe  minh' 
bcr  of  accidents  has  raised  an  universal  clamour.'    pp.  190,  191. 
Proct  asiinator^s  ArgumciU. — *  Wait  a  Utile,  this  is  fwi  M<  timeJ 

This  is  the  common  argument  of  men,  who,  being  in  r^Uy 
hostile  to  a  measure,  are  nshamcd  or  afraid  of  appearing  to  be 
so.  To'daj/  is  the  plea — eternal  exclusion  commonly  tl>c  object. 
It  is  the  same  sort  of  q^irk  as  a  plea  of  abatement  in  law — which, 
is  never  employed  but  on  the  side  of  a  dishonest  defendant, 
whose  hope  it  is  to  obtain  an  ultimate  triumph,  by  overwhelm^ 
ing  his  adversary  with  despair,  impoverishment,  and  lassitude. 
Which  is  the  properest  day  to  do  good  ?  which  is  the  properest 
day  to  remove  a  nuisance?  we  answer,  the  very  first  day  * 
man  can  be  found  to  propose  the  removal  of  it;  and  who* 
ever  opposes  the  removal  of  it  on  that  day  will  (if  be  dare) 
oppose  it  on  every  other.  There  is  in  the  minds  of  many  feeble 
friends  to  virtue  and  improvement,  an  imaginary  period  for  the 
removal  of  evils,  wliich  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to 
wait  for,  if  there  was  the  smallest  chance  of  its  ever  arriving — a- 
period  of  unexampled  peace  and  prosperity,  when  a  patriotic 
King  and  an  enlightened  mob  united  their  ardent  efforts  for 
the  amelioration  of  human  affairs;  when  the  oppressor  is  as  de-. 
lighted  to  give  up  the  oppression,  as  the  oppressed  iis  to  be 
liberated  from  it;  when  the  difliculty  and  the  unpopularity 
would  be  to  continue  the  evil,  not  to  abolish  ii !    These  are  the 
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periods  when  fnir  weather  philosophers  are  willing  to  ventare 
otit^  and  hazard  a  little  for  the  general  good.  Bnt  the  history  of 
bunnm  nature  is  so  contrary  to  all  this,  that  almost  all  improve- 
inents  are  made  after  the  bitterest  resistance,  And  in  the  midst  of' 
tumults  and  civil  violence, — the  worst  period  at  which  they  can 
be  made,  compared  to  which  any  period  is  eligible,  and  should 
be  seized  hold  of  by  the  friends  of  salutary  reform. 
^  SnaiFs  pace  Argument, — *  One  thing  at  a  time  /  Not  too  fast ! 
Slaw  and' sure  ! — *  Importance  of  the  business — extreme  difficulty  of 
the  businesa — danger  of  innovation — need  of  caution  and  circum*' 
Bpectton — impossibility  of  foreseeing  all  consequences — danger  of 
precipitation — every  thing  should  be  gradual — one  thing  at  a  time— 
this  is  not  the  tiiide^great  occupation  at  present — wait  for  more 
leisure — people  well  satisfied — no  petitions  presented — no  complaints 
heard^-no  such  mischief  has  yet  taken  place — stay  till  it  has  taken 
plaeel-i^Such  is  the  prattle  which  the  magp3re  in  office  who,  tinder- 
standing  nothing,  yet  understands  that  he  must  hove  something  to 
say  on  every  subject,  shouts  out  among- his  auditors  as  a  succedaneum 
to  thought. '     pp.  203,  204. 

.  Vague  Generalities. — Vague  Generalities  comprehend  a  nu- 
roerous  class  of  fallacies  resorted  to  by  those  who,  in  preference 
ta  the  determinate  expressions  which  they  might  use,  adopt 
others  more  vague  and  indeterminate. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  terms,  Government,  Laws,  Morals, 
Religion*  Every  body  will  admit  that  there  are  in  the  world  bad 

Sfvemments,  bad  laws,  bad  morals,  and  bad  religions.  The 
re  circumstance,  therefore,  of  being  engaged  in  exposing  the 
defects  of  government,  law,  morals  and  religion,  does  not  of  it« 
self  afford  the  slightest  presumption  that  a  writer  is  engaged  in 
any  thin^  blameable.  If  his  attack  is  only  directed  against  that 
wbieh-is  bad  in  each,  his  efforts  may  be  productive  of  good  to  any 
esctentr  This  essential  distinction,  however,  the  defender  of  al>- 
uses  aniformly  takes  care  to  keep  out  of  sight ;  and  boldly  im« 
puliss  to  bis  Mitagonists  an  intention  to  subvert  all  govemmentf 
ItoDymoralsj  and  religion.  Propose  any  thing  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  practice,  in  relation  to  law,  govem- 
nsent^-and  rdigion,  he  will  treat  you  with  an  oration  upon  the  ne- 
cessity and  Htdky  of  law,  govemtnent,  and  religion.  Among  the 
siSveral  cloudy  appellatives  which  have  been  commonly  employ- 
ed-a»  cloaks  for  misgovemment,  there  is  none  more  conspicuous 
in  this  atmosphere  of  illusion  than  the  v^ord  Order.  As  often 
as  any  measure  is  brought  forward  which  has  for  its  object  to'' 
l^s^  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  many  to  the  few,  social  order 
is  dtte  phrase  commonly  opf)osed  to  its  progress. 

5  ftr  11  defalcation  made  from  any  part  of  the  mass  of  factitious  de- 
Uy,  w£fttion  and  expense,  out  of  which  and  in  proportion  to  which 
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lawyers*  profit  it  made  to  flow,— by  any  defalcation  made  from  the 
mags  of  needless  and  worse  than  useless  emolimient  to  o£Bce»  with  or 
without  senrice  or  pretence  of  service, — by  any  addition  endeavoured 
to  be  made  to  the  quantity,  or  improvement  in  the  quality  of  service 
rendered,  or  time  bestowed  in  service  rendered  in  return  for  such 
emolument, — by  every  endeavour  that  has  for  its  object  the  persuad- 
ing the  people  to  place  their  fate  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  agents 
than  those  in  whose  hands  breach  of  trust  is  certain,  due  fulfilment 
of  it  morally  and  physically  impossible, — social  order  is  said  to  be  en- 
dangeredy  and  threatened  to  be  destroyed/    p.  234. 

In  the  same  way  EslaUishment  is  a  word  in  use  to  protect  the 
bad  parts  of  establishments,  by  charging  those  who  wish  to  re^ 
move  or  alter  them,  with  a  wish  to  subvert  all  good  establish- 
ments. 

Mischievous  fallacies  also  circulate  from  the  convertible  use 
pr  what  Mr  B.  is  pleased  to  call  dyslogistic  and  eulogistic  terms. 
Thus  a  vast  concern  is  expressed  for  the  liberty  of  the  press^  and 
the  utmost  abhorrence  for  its  Hcefitiousftess :  But  then,  by  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  is  meant  every  disclosure  by  which  any 
abuse  is  brought  to  l^ht  and  exposed  to  shame — by  the  liberty  if 
the  press  is  meant  only  publications  from  which  no  such  incon- 
venience is  to  be  apprdiended :  And  the  fallacy  consists  in  em- 
ploying the  sham  approbation  of  liberty  as  a  mask  for  the  real 
opposition  to  all  free  discussion.  To  write  a  pamphlet  so  ill  that 
nobody  will  read  it;  to  animadvert  in  terms  so  weak  and  insipid 
upon  great  evils,  that  no  disgust  b  excited  at  the  vice^  and  no 
apprehension  in  the  evil-doer,  is  a  fair  use  of  the  liberty  of  tbe 
press,  and  is  not  only  pardoned  by  the  friends  of  government,  but 
draws  from  them  the  most  fervent  eulogium.  The  licentiousness 
of  the  press  consists  in  doing  the  thing  boldly  and  well,  in  striking 
terror  into  the  guilty,  and  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  defence  of  their  highest  interests.  This  is  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  held  in  the  greatest  horror  by  timid  and  corrupt  men, 
and  punished  by  semianimoussemicadaverous  judges,  with  a  cap- 
tivity of  many  years.  In  the  same  manner  the  dyslogistic  and 
eulogistic  fallacies  are  used  in  the  case  of  reform. 
.  '  Between  all  abuses  whatsoever,  there  exbts  that  connexion,— be- 
tween all  persons  who  see  each  of  them,  any  one  abuse  in  which  an 
advantage  results  to  himself,  there  exists  in  point  of  interest  that  close 
and  sufficiently  imderstood  connexion,  of  which  intimation  has  been 
given  already.  To  no  one  abuse  can  correction  be  administered 
without  endangering  the  existence  of  every  other. 

*  If,  then,  with  this  inward  determination  not  to  suffer,  so  far  as 
depends  upon  himself,  the  adoption  of  any  reform  which  he  is  able 
to  prevent,  it  should  seem  to  him  necessary  or  advisable  to  put  0^ 
for  a  cover,  the  profession  or  appearance  of  a  desire  to  contribute  te 
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-ftieh  refona,-i^n  parfuaiiee  6f  die  devlte  or  faHacy  hei^  itiqunflony 
lie  will  represent  thai  which  goes  by  the  name  ot*  refoHn  as  ditthi- 
'guathahle  into  two  species ;  one  of  them  a  fit  subject  for  approbaden, 
the  eihef  ibr  cUsapprobation.  That  which  he  thus  professes  to  have 
marked  £>r  appnobataon,  he  will  accordingly^  fbr  the  expression  of 
such  approbation,  characterise  by  some  adjunct  of  the  eidogiiHc  cast, 
-sQch  as  moderate^  for  example,  or  temperate,  or  practical,  or  prac 


'  To  the  other  of  these  nominally  distinct  species  he  will,  at  the 
aaroe  time,  attach  some  adjunet  of  the  tfy$logisiic  cast,,  such  as  vielent. 
Intemperate,  extravagant,  outrageous,  theoretical,  speculative,  and  so 
forth. 

*  Thus,  then,  in  profession  and  to  appearance,  there  are  in  his^oo* 
ception  of  the  matter  two  distinct  and  opposite  species  of  reform,  to 
one  of  which  his  approbation,  to  the  other  his  disapprobation,  is  at* 
lacbed.  But  the  species  to  which  his  approbation  is  attached  is  an 
^Mptj^  species, — a  species  in  which  no  individual  is,  or  is  intended  to 
be,  contained. 

,  *  The  species  to  whjch  his  disapprobation  is  attached  is,  on  the  con* 
trary,  a  crowded  species,  a  receptacle  in  which  the  whole  contents 
Hf  the  gtnui-^of  the  genus  Reform  are  intended  to  be  included/  pp. 

-  Aiitp-riUional  Fallacies, — When  reason  is  in  opposition  to  a 
man's  interests,  his  study  will  naturally  be  to  render  the  fkoshy 
itself,  and  whatever  issues  from  it,  an  object  of  hatred  and  con«' 
tempt.  The  sarcasm  and  other  figures  of  speech  employed  on 
the  occasion  are  directed  not  merely  against  reason  bat  agiunst 
ihoogfat,  as  if  there  were  something  in  the  faculty  of  thotight 
that  rendered  the  exercise  of  it  incompatible  with  usefbi  and 
aaocessfbl  practice.  Some  times  a  plan,  which  would  not  suit 
the  official  person's  interest,  is  without  more  ado  pronounced  a 
sptoilalive  one ;  and,  by  this  observation,  all  need  of  rationat 
ud  deKb^rate  discussion  is  considered  to  be  superseded.  The! 
iffst  effort  of  the  oorroptionist  is  to  fix  the  epithet  Speculaiive 
upon  anyicheme  which  be  thinks  maycberisb  thespirit  of  reform. 
The  expression  is  hailed  with  the  greatest  delight  by  bad  and 
feeble  men,  and  repeated  with  the  niost  unwearied  energy ;  and, 
to  the  word  Speculative,  by  way  of  reinforcement,  are  added, 
tieoreiicalt  vUionaryy  chimerical^  romantic^  Utopian. 
'  *  Somatinies  a  &tinction  ia  taken,  and  thereupon  a  conces- 
sion made.  The  plan  is  goodim  theory f  but  it  would  be  bad  in  prae* 
tice,  f.  e»  its  being  good  in  theory  does  not  hinder  its  bong  bad  in 
practice. 

*  Sometimes*  as  if  in  consequence  of  a  i!arther  progress  made 
in  the  art  of  irrationality,  the  plan  is  pronouneed  to  be  too  good  $o  he 
practicable  I  aixl  iu  being  so  good  as  it  is,  is  thus  represented  as  the- 
very  cause  of  its  being  bad  in  practice. 
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«  In  abcvrt,  ioch  ta  the  perfceciofi  al  wbieh  this  art  b  at  length 
aitived,  tiiaft  the  irevy  oiaciunatMioe  of  a  filan'a  being  aaaeqUiUe  of 
the  appellatieA  of  a  plan^  haa  been  grafriy  stated  aa  a  drcumataaee 
auficient  to  warrant  ks  bebg  lejeoted :  .rejected,  if  not  with  hatied» 
at  any  rate  with  a  tort  of  acoompaninient,  whtdi  to  the  miilion,  is 
X09QpMKiljr  felt  stiU  more  galling<*with  conteaopt.'    p.  S96. 

There  'u  a  propensity  to  push  theory  too  fiir;  but  what  is  the 
just  inference  r  not  that  theoretical  propositions  (i.  e«  all  proposi- 
tions of  any  considerable  compreh€^on  or  extent)  should,  from 
aucb  their  extent,  be  considered  to  be  false  in  Mo,  but  onlj 
ihati  in  the  particular  case,  inquirv  should  be  made  whether, 
supposing  the  proposition  to  be  ii>  the  character  of  a  rule  gene- 
rally true,  an  exception  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  it.  It  mi^ht 
almost  be  imaginea  that  there  was  something  wicked  or  unwise 
in  the  exercise  of  thought ;  for  every  bodv  feels  a  necessity  for 
disclaiming  it*  *  I  am  not  given  to  speculation,  I  am  no  friend 
to  theories. '  Can  a  man  disclaim  theory,  can  he  discUum  spe- 
cnUUon,  without  disclaiming  thought  ? 

The  description  of  persons  by  whom  this  fallacy  is  chie^ 
employed,  are  those  wno,  regarding  a  plan  as  adverse  to  thar 
interests,  and  not  finding  it  on  the  ground  of  general  utility  ex^ 
poc^  to  any  pr^oncjerant  objection,  have  recourse  to  this  ob- 
jection in  the  character  of  an  instrument  of  contempt,  in  the 
view  of  preventing  those  from  looking  into  it  who  might  have 
been  otherwise  disposed.  It  is  bv  the  fear  of  aeeinff  it  practised 
that  they  are  drawn  to  speak  of  it  as  impracticable.     '  Upoa 

*  the  fiice  of  it  (exclaims  some  feeble  or  pensioned  gentle* 
f  m|U)),  it  carries  that  air  of  plausibility,  that,  if  you  were  not 

<  upoa  j^our  guard,  might  engage  you  to  bestow  more  or  less  of 
^  attention  upon  it;  but  were  you  to  take  the  trouble,  you  would 

*  find  tbat,  (as  it  is  with  all  these  plans  which  promise  so  much), 
f  practicability  would  at  last  be  wanting  to  iL  To  s«re  yourself 
f  from  this  trouble,  the  wisest  course  you  oan  take  is  to  put  the 

<  plan  i^ide,  and  to  think  no  more  about  the  matter.'  Thu  is 
nlwavs  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  grin  of  triumph. 

Tne  whole  of  these  fallacies  may  be  gathered  together  in  a 
little  oration,  which  we  will  denominate  the  NoodU*s  Oration. 

*  What  would  our  ancestors  say  to  this.  Sir  ?  How  does  this  mea- 
1  sure  tally  with  their  institutions  ?  How  does  it  agree  with  their 
*.  experience?  Are  we  to  put  the  wisdom  of  yesterday  in  com- 
<j  petition .  with  the  wisdom  of  centuries  ?  (A/or,  iear).    Is  beard- 

*  less  youth  to  show  no  respect  for  the  decisions  of  mature  age? 
f  {Loud  crici  ^hear  f  hear  I)     If  this  measure  is  right,  would  it 

*  have  escaped  the  wisdom  of  those  Saxon  progenitors  to  whom 

<  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  of  our  best  political  institutions  ? 
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Would  tbe  Dsne  have  past  it  over  ?  Would  the  Ndrmati  hnvd 
mected  it?  Wonid  sacb  a  notable  discovery  have  been  tiefterv- 
ed  for  these  modern  and  degenerate  thnes  i  Besides,  Kr,  tf  the 
measure  itself  is  good,  I  ask  the  honourable  gentleman  if  this  is 
the  time  for  carrying  it  into  execution-— whetberi  in  fact,  a  mote 
unfortunate  period  could  have  been  selected  than  that  which  hcf 
has  chosen  ?  If  this  were  an  ordinsry  measure,  I  should  not  op- 
pose it  with  so  much  vehemence ;  but,  Sir,  it  calls  in  question 
the  wisdom  of  an  irrevocablelaw— of  a  law  past  at  the  memorable 
period  of  the  Revolution.  What  right  have  we,  Sir,  to  bre^k 
down  this  firm  column,  on  which  the  great  men  of  that  day 
stampt  a  character  of  eternity  ?  Are  not  all  authorities  agaiilst 
this  measure,  Pitt,  Fox,  Cicero,  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General  ?  The  proposition  is  new.  Sir ;  it  is  the  first  time  it 
was  ever  heard  in  this  house.  I  am  not  prepared,  8ir,-»— 
this  house  is  not  prepared,  to  receive  it.  The  measure  im- 
plies a  distrust  of  his  Majesty's  government ;  their  disapproval 
is  anfficient  to  warrant  opposition.  Precaution  only  is  r^uistte 
where  danger  is  apprehended.  Here  the  high  character  of  the 
individuals  in  question  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any 
ground  of  alarm.  Oive  not  then  your  eanction  to  this  measufe ; 
for,  whatever  be  its  character,  if  you  do  give  your  sanction  to  it, 
the  same  man  by  whom  this  is  proposed,  will  propose  to 
you  others  to  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  your  eon- 
sent.  I  care  very  little  Sir,  for  the  ostensible  measure ;  but 
what  is  there  behind?  What  are  the  honourable  gentle^ 
man's  future  schemes?  If  we  pass  this  bill,  what  fresh  conces* 
sions  may  he  not  require  ?  What  farther  degradation  is  be  phin<^ 
ning  for  his  country  ?  Talk  of  evil  and  inconvenience,  Sir  I 
look  to  other  countries— study  other  aggregations  and  so-* 
cieties  of  men,  and  then  see  whether  the  laws  of  this  couti- 
try  demand  a  remedy,  or  deserve  a  panegyric.  Was  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  (let  me  ask  hhn)  always  of  this  way  of  think-' 
injg  ?  Do  I  not  remember  when  he  was  the  advocatein  this  bouse 
oTvery  opposite  opinions  ?  I  not  only  quarrel  with  his  present 
sentiments.  Sir,  but  I  declare  very  frankly  I  do  not  like  the 
party  with  which  he  acts.  If  his  own  motives  were  as  pure  as 
possible,  they  cannot  but  sufier  contamination  from  those 
with  whom  he  b  politically  associated.  This  measure  may 
be  a  boon  to  the  constitution,  but  I  will  accept  no  fiivour  to 
the  constitution  from  such  hands,  (Loud  cries  of  hear/  hear!).- 
.  I  profess  myself.  Sir,  an  honest  and  upright  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  I  am  not  afraio  to  profess  myself  an 
enemy  to  all  change,  and  all  innovation.  I  am  satiftfied  with 
things  as  they  are ;  and  it  will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to 
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hmd  davn  tbift  country  to  my  dnldren  as  I  reeemd  it  frnnr 
those  who  preceded  me.  The  honourable  gentleman  pre^ 
tends  to  justify  the  severity  with  which  he  has  sttacked  the 
Noble  Lord  who  presides  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Bat  t 
say  such  attacks  are  pregnant  with  mischief'  to  Government 
itself.  Oppose  Ministers,  you  oppose  GoTemment:  Dis-> 
grace  Ministersi  you  disgrace  Government:  Bring  Ministers' 
into  contempt,  you  bring  Government  into  contempt;  and* 
anarchy  and  civil  war  are  the  consequences.  Besidies,  Sir,' 
the  measure  is  unnecessary.  Nobody  complains  of  disorder 
in  that  shape  in  which  it  is  the  aim  of  your  measure  to  propose 
a  remedy  to  it.  The  business  is  one  of  the  greatest  import^ 
ance;  there  is  need  of  the  greatest  caotion  and  circumspectioB.' 
Do  not  let  us  be  precipitate,  Sir;  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  alt 
coDsequenees*  Every  thing  should  be  gradual;  the  example  oF 
a  neighbouring  nation  should  fill  us  with  alarm  !  The  bo-' 
BOuriu>le  gentleman  baa  taxed  me  with  illiberality,  Sir.  T 
deay  the  charge.  I  hate  innovation,  but  I  love  nnproveroent.' 
I  am  an  enemy  to  the  oorroption  o  Government,  but  I  de-' 
fend  its  influence*  }  dread  tdorm^  but  I  dread  it  only  when' 
it  it  intemperate.  I  consider  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  tbe' 
great  Palladium  of  the  Constitution ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  T 
bold  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  the  greatest  abhorrence.' 
Nobody  is  more  conscious  than  I  am  of  the  splendid  abilitics^ 
of  the  honourable  mover,  but  I  tell  him  at  once,  his  scheme  isT 
too  £Ood  to  be  practicable.  It  savours  of  Utopia.  It  looks' 
well  m  theory,  but  it  wont  do  in  practice.  It  will  not  do,  f 
repeat,  Sir,  in  practice ;  and  so  the  advocates  of  the  measure' 
unll  find,  if,  unfortunately,  it  should  find  its  way  through  Par-' 
liament  (Ckeers).  The  source  of  that  corruption  to  which  the' 
honourable  member  alludes,  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people;' 
so  rank  and  extensive  is  that  corruption,  that  no  political  re- 
form can  have  any  effect  in  removing  if.  Instead  of  reform-' 
ing  others, — instead  of  reforming  the  State,  the  Constitution,' 
and  everything  that  is  most  excellent,  let  each  man  reform' 
himself!  let  him  look  at  home,  he  will  find  there  enough  to 
do,  without  looking  abroad,  and  aiming  at  what  is  out  of  his' 
power  {Loud  cheers)*  And  now.  Sir,  as  it  is  frequently  the* 
custom  in  this  House  to  end  with  a  qqotation,  and  as  the' 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the  debate,  has  anticipated 
me  in  my  favourite  quotation  of  the  ^  Strong  pull  and  the 
long  pull, "  I  shall  end  with  the  memorable  words  of  the  as- 
sembled Barons — Nolumu$  leges  Anglia:  mtUariJ 
*  Upon  the  whole,  the  fcllowing  are  the  characters -which  appertain 

in  common  to  all  tbo  several  argumcqto  here  ^nuvngnuhcd  by  the' 

pame  of  fallacies ; 
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'  1.  WlMiHoaycf  be  the  meiTcin  baad»  tfcey  aie^  with  lehtiea  te 
ity  wrehiianu 

*  2.  They  are  all  of  them  iiicht  that  the  application  of  these  irre* 
levant  argumentSy  a£Fbrda  %  preaumption  eitlier  of  the  weaknesa  or 
total  ahience  of  relevant  argunents  on  the  side  on  which  thej  are 
employed* 

*  S.  To  any  good  purpose  they  are  all  of  them  unnecessary. 

'  At*  They  are  all  of  them  not  only  capable  of  being  applied,  but 
actually  in  the  habit  of  being  applied,  and  with  advantage,  to  ba4 
purposes :  viz.  to  the  obstruction  and  defeat  of  all  such  measures  as 
nave  for  their  object  the  removal  of  the  abuses  or  other  imperfec- 
tions still  discernible  in  the  frame  and  practice  of  the  government. 

'  5.  By  means  of  their  Irrelevancy,  they  all  of  them  consume  and 
misapply  time,  thereby  obstructing  the  course,  and  retarding  the  pro* 
gveas  of  all  necessary  and  useful  businefs. 

'  '  6.  By  that  irritative  quality  which,  in  virtue  of  their  irrelevaocy; 
wMi  the  improbity  or  weakness  of  which  it  ia  indicative^  they  pes* 
aeaa,  all  of  them,  in  a  degree  more  or  le«  considerable,  but,  m  a  more 
particttlar  degree  soch  6i  them  aa  consist  in  peraooalitieB,  they  are 
pfodnctive  of  ill-humoiir,  which  in  aoose  instances  has  been  prodao* 
tive  of  blood*sbed,  and  ia  continually  productive  as  above,  of  waste  of 
time  and  hinderance  of  business. 

'  7.  On  the  part  of  those  who,  whether  in  nH>ken  or  written  dis* 
courses,  give  utterance  to  them,  they  are  indicative  either  of  im? 
probity  or  intellectual  weakness,  or  of  a  contempt  for  the  under- 
standing of  those  on  whose  minds  they  are  destined  to  operate. 

'  8.  On  the  part  of  those  on  whom  they  operate,  they  are  indica- 
tive of  intellectual  weakness :  and  on  the  part  of  those  in  and  by 
whom  they  are  pretended  to  operate,  they  are  indicative  of  impro- 
bity, viz.  in  the  shape  of  insincerity. 

'  The  practical  conclusion  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  acceptance 
and  thence  the  utterance  of  them  can  be  prevented,  the  understand- 
iog  of  the  public  will  be  strengthened,  the  morab  of  the  public  witt 
be  purified,  and  the  practice  of  government  impeoved.'  pp.  559-360. 


Art.  V.  Des  PersectUions  Religieuses  dans  le  Canton  de  Vaud. 
(Eairait  des  Archives  du  Chrisiianisme^  Mars  lS24t.J  Pari^» 
1825. 

Tt  baa  long  been  matter  of  suspicion  with  many,  that  the  ere- 
'^  dit  obtained  bv  Switzerland  for  toIeratioDt  liberality,  and 
generally  for  pure  love  of  liberty  in  all  its  forms,  was  consider- 
ably beyond  her  deserts.  The  struggle  made  by  the  Switzers 
of  old  ag;ainj;t  oppression,  though  infinitely  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  Dutch,  had  justly  illustrated  their  name;  and  the 
asylum  afforded  for  many  years  to  persecuted  men  of  other 
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•ooontrtet,  aervad  to  cootiMife  ithe  Ikme  of  ewlitr  tioMti  after  tke 
piiblick  conduct  of  the  cantons  in  other  respects  had  ceased  to 
challenge  any  share  of  admiration.  But  ki  irtuli  there  were 
always  deep  stains  upon  the  character  of  those  States;  and  ^eir 
traffic  in  mercenaries,  whom  they  hired  for  money  to  be  the 
bodv-guards  of  foreign  tyrants,  was  a  commerce  only  to  be  exr 
ceeuea  by  our  Slave  Trade  in  national  infamy.  Acu  of  op- 
pression were  also  far  from  unusual  in  many  of  the  states — 
while,  in  most  of  them,  a  spirit  of  aristocracy,  not  to  be  parallel- 
ed in  modern  times,  formed  a  plausible  objection  to  the  general 
scheme  of  th^ir  political  administration. 

The  charges  more  recently  brought  against  them  for  their 
tf  uckling  conduct  towards  foreign  powers,  were  met  by  a  der 
fence,  wnich,  if  it  was  humiliatini^  was  certainly  of  sopie  avail  ii^ 
tunuag  askte  indignationt  Their  weakness,  it  was  urged^  made 
resistance  hopeless,  and  th^r  fear  of  provoking  a  resepuaefit 
which  might  prove  fatal,  was  naturally  alleged  as  the  conse* 
quenoe  of  that  weakness.  Henee,  they  not  only  yielded  to  ibe 
orders  of  foreign  powers  and  republicks,  bat  oftentimes  a»tici« 

Eated  these  oraers  by  a  time-serving  demeanour.  We  doubt, 
owever,  whether  any  weakness  can  ever  justify  a  state  that  a& 
fects  to  be  independent,  in  such  base  acts  as  have  of  late  years 
disgraced  the  Swiss  government.  They  have  allowed  them^ 
selves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  the  Holy  Allies,  and  expelled 
from  their  territories  some  of  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  who 
had  taken  refpge  there  from  the  unprincipled  oppression  of 
tyrants,  and  were,  ip  all  quiet  and  innocence,  cultivating  the 
the  arts  of  peace.  And  as  all  slavish  compliance  is  in  its  na-> 
tiura  progressive^  and  apt  even  to  engender  new  and  more  de- 
grading basepesSf  we  now  find  the  most  undisguised  religipuf 
p^^ecution  patronized  by  those  whom  submission  to  the  Holy 
Allies  had  trained  to  the  practice  of  political  oppression^  The 
story  alluded  to  in  the  able,  temperate,  and  most  interesting 
tract  before  us,  would  be  hardly  credible  in  the  nineteenth  cen* 
tury,  were  the  scene  laid  in  Madrid  ;  or  in  ai>y  age,  were  Swit« 
zerland  the  place. 

It  seen^  that  for  some  time  past,  certain  religionists  have 
appeared  in  different  parts  qf  Switzerland,  and  have  given  of- 
fence tp  the  bulk  of  the  community,  particularly  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  habits.  We  cannot  well  de^ 
scribe  otherwise,  the  differences  which  distinguish  these  persons ; 
for  though  they  are  called  a  new  sect,  and  treated  as  such,  we  do 
not  find  that  they  hold  any  peculiar  tenets,  or  adopt  any  form 
of  worship  different  from  that  of  the  Established  Church.  If 
they  did,  it  could  make  no  difference  whatever  in  the  argu« 
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flKot;  bnt  it  doob  lo  happen  dial  they  are  only  distinmidlMd 
from  liie  perfiwdy  orthodox,  that  is,  the  ruling  party,  tne  ma*» 
j<nrity,  by  a  more  fervent  atcachment  to  religious  duties,  and  a 
more  habitual  indulgence  in  devotional  contemplation  and  exer-^ 
dies ;  by  making  what  all  Christians  profess  to  follow  as  the 
rule  of  life,  indeed  the  rule  of  all  their  actions ;  by  showing  til 
their  whole  lives  and  conversations  the  deep  interest  they  feel 
in  religious  subjects,  that  is,  proving  themselves  to  believe  stn-^ 
cerely,  bv  acting  as  if  they  sincerely  believed,  what  all  Chris- 
tians proress  to  believe.  The  worst  overt  act  of  this  heresy  is 
said  to  be  a  habit  of  reading  the  scriptures  in  families,  with  a  few 
neighbours  assembled,  unless  it  be  deemed  a  still  more  aggra« 
vated  outrage  to  have  them  occasionally  expounded  by  the  mas^ 
ter  of  the  nouse,  or  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and  f to  such 
shocking  excesses  will  men  go  when  once  they  have  oared  to 
depart  horn  the  Established  Church  and  its  ritual)  accompanied 
with  a  prayer,  or  even  a  psalm,  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
These  sectaries,  as  they  are  termed,  have  in  short  some  resem- 
blance to  the  class  whom  all  orthodox  churchmen  in  England  are 
taught  to  regard  with  abhorrence,  since  their  numbers  make  it  not 
so  easy  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  under  the  appellation  of 
evangelical,  and  vital  Christians ;  tnat  is,  persons  who  are  really 
what  so  many  pretend  to  be-^and  as  in  our  language  they  have 
got  a  nickname  borrowed  from  the  times  when  such  men  fought 
for  our  liberties  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  constitntion ;  so  in 
Switzerland  the  high  churchmen  are  pleased  to  call  them  '  Mo^ 

Their  numbers  were  greatly  on  the  increase ;  the  good  ef« 
fects  of  their  teaching  were  undeniable;  there  might  be  a  mix- 
ture of  extravagance  in  some  of  their  practices;  there  might  be 
a  good  deal  for  a  philosopher  to  smile  at ;  there  might  be  some- 
what for  the  more  rational  among  themselves  to  disapprove- 
But  in  the  main  they  were  working  in  the  vineyard,  and  doing 
great  and  effectual  service  in  their  generation,  when  of  a  sudden* 
Uie  alarm,  spreading  probably  from  the  church  and  the  high  ar- 
istocracy, certainly  propagated  if  not  excited  by  persona  whose 
profli^te  habits  were  still  more  unequivocally  scandalous  than 
their  irreligious  opinions  and  demeanour  were  notorious,  seized 
the  executive  government  of  the  Vandoie,  and  an  ordinance  to  re- 
strain them  was  promulgated  in  the  year  1 828,  which  had  scarce- 
ly been  sufirciently  meditated,  and  lamented  by  the  sober-mind- 
ed of  every  class  and  *^ect,  when  it  was  followed  the  year  after 
by  a  law  formally  putting  down  the  new  sect,  by  regulations 
wholly  unexampled  for  their  violence  and  extreme  folly.  When 
we  advisedly  state  that  the  free  and  tolerant  Swiss  have  made  a 
law  against  religious  liberty,  in  its  principle-^  as  persecuting, 
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and  in  its  opemlion  almost  as  harah,  except  that  it  sbe&  no 
blood,  OS  any  under  which  the  Roman  or  Spanish  Inqnui* 
lion  have  acted,  and  that  this  law  has  gone  far  beyond  the  edtcta 
of  those  famous  tribunnis  in  the  absurdity  of  its  struaore,  w« 
shall  not  be  believed  without  evidence,  and  we  therefore  subjoia 
the  law  itself. 

'  Le  ^rand  conseil  du  canton  de  Vaud,  sur  la  proposition  du  coo- 
aeil  d*£ut, 

.  '  Consid^rant  que  quelques  personnes  exaltees  cherchent  k  intro- 
duire  et  k  propager  utie  nouvelU  sccte  relifrieuse  / 

*  Voulant  reprimer  les  actes  de  cette  secte,  qui  troublent  Tordre 
public,  d^cr^te : 

*  Article  J,  Toute  asseniblee  de  partisans  dc  cette  secte^  forrace 
de  personnes  etrangeres  ^  la  famille,  pour  y  exercer  le  culte,  ou  y 
c61^brer  quelqu'nne  des  c^r^raonies  de  TEglise,  est  d^fundue,  et  sera 
immediatement  dissoute. 

'  Art.  2.  Les  pcn^onnes  qui  auront  pr6sid6  ou  dirig^  ces  assem- 
blies, y  auront  officii,  ou  auront  fbumi  le  local,  seront  responsables 
et  punies  de  Tune  des  peines  qui  suivcnt. 

*  Art.  3.  Tout  acta  dc  pros^Iytisme  ou  de  seduction,  tendant  a 
gagner  a  cette  secte,  est  interdit ;  et  celui  ou  ceux  qai  s'en  seraient 
rendus  coupables,  seront  punis  de  l*une  des  peines  ci-apr^ 

*  Dtm9  i'appr^ciation  de  la  gravity  du  d^it,  et  dans  I'application  de 
la  ponOt  lea  tribunaux  prendroot  en  consideration  la  sMuction  exer« 
ate  en  vers  les  instituteurs  dea  collies  ou  6cole8,  envers  lea  peraonnea 
dtt  sexet  ou  cellea  qui  sout  sous  Tautborit^  de  parens  ou  tuteurs. 

'  Art.  4.  Les  contraventions  aux  articles  2  et  3  ci-dessua  seront 
punies,  ou  par  une  amende  qui  ne  pourra  exc^er  six  cents  francs^ 
ou  par  la  defense  d*aller  ou  de  sojourner  dans  telle  commune,  ou  par 
la  confination  dans  une  commune  pour  un  temps  qui  ne  pourra  ex- 
ceder  une  an6e,  ou  par  une  prison  de  discipline  qui  ne  pourra  exc6-] 
dcr  une  ann6e,  ou  enfin  par  un  bannissement  hors  du  canton  qui  ne 
pourra  exc6der  trois  ans. 

*  Art.  5.  La  defence  dialler  ou  de  sojourner  dans  une  commune^ 
aera  convertie  en  confination  du  condamn6  dans  sa  commune,  pour 
nn  temps  qui  ne  pourra  exc6dcr  une  an6e,  dans  le  cas  ou  il  auraft 
enfreint  cette  defense. 

'  La  confination  dans  une  commune  sera  convertie  en  prison  de 
discipline  pour  le  rcste  du  temps,  si  le  coadamn6  avait  enfreint  sa 
confination. 

*  Le  bannissemettt  hors  du  canton  sera  convert!  en  prison  de  dia-. 
diplioe  pour  le  resta  du  temps,  si  le  crondamne  avait  rompu  son  ban. 

*  Art.  6.  Toute  cause  qui  aura  pour  objet  un  d^  d61its  prevua 
par  le  pr^sente  loi,  sera  nccessairement  sounuse  au  tribunal  d*appeal»^ 

*  Art.  7.  Le  Conceil  d*6tat  e»t  cliarg^  de  la  publication  et  de 
Fex^cution  de  la  pr^ente  loi. 

'  Donn^  sous  le  grand  sceau  de  Tetat,  4  Lausanne,  le  20  mai 
1824-.'    pp.  2,  3. 

It  is  recorded  of  one  tyrant  in  ancient  times,  that  lie  fixed 
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Inrs  so  h\f^  upon  tbe  walls  diat  no  one  could  i%ad  tlienu 
Another,  in  modem  times,  having  been  suspected  of  murder <» 
kig  her  husband,  exposed  bis  body  lo  the  people  by  way  of  rc« 
moving  all  suspicions,  but  drove  the  curious  otf  with  the  bayo* 
aet,  if  they  approached  near  enough  to  judge  of  its  appearance ; 
and  a  third  (who  soon  after  met  the  same  fate),  having  prohibited 
a  long  list  of  foreign  books,  found  this  only  made  people  more 
anxious  to  buy  them,  and  therefore  prohibited  the  list  itself. 
The  Lexi^l*^^^*^  ^^  Lausanne  is  by  no  means  behind  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  refined  absurdities  of  its  arrangements ;  tor  it 
denounces  severe  penalties  against  something,  well  known- 
doubtless  to  itself,  and  which  it  may  communicate  secretly  to 
the  *  0*uncU  of  State  cttarged  vnth  ejctCHiing  this  present  law  ;', 
but  which  it  carefully  avoids  describing,  or  even  mentioning,  to 
the  subject  who  is  called  upon,  under  those  penalties,  to  ab- 
stain from  doin^  the  thing,  whatever  it  may  be.  We  should 
like  to  see,  as  a  judicial,  or  rather  a  legislative  curiosity,  (for  it 
must  be  more  a  new  law  than  an  act  of  Judicature)  the  indict-t 
nesit,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  procured  for  a  contraven- 
tion of  this  law.  It  must  run  somewhat  after  this  fiishion. 
^  Tbe  jurors,  &C.,  on  their  oathsy  do  say,  that  A  B,  being  » 

*  well  disposed  person,  and  being,  in  trutii  and  in  fact,  one  of 

*  tbe  people  called  Christians  having  the  fear  of  God  con- 

*  stantiy  before  his  eyes,  and  being  moved  thereto  by  the  in* 

*  stigation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  did  pray  to  God  according  to  tlie 
^  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  as  by  law  established, 

*  in  a  certain  assembly  of  persons  belonging  to  a  new  riUgious- 
^  secty  to  the  Jurors  Wikvown^  and  so  did  commit  offence  to  the 
'  jurors  likewise  unknown,  against  the  form  of  tbe  statute  in 
'  sijme  case  made  and  provided,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Al- 
^  mi^ty  God,  to  tbe  evil  example  of  otliers  in  any  case  offend- 
'  im^  and  against  the  peace,'  &c. 

The  only  Uiing,  in  short,  which  the  law,  a  law  highly  penal  and 
sommary,  leaves  wholly  undetermined,  indeed  quite  unknown, 
and  not  even  named,  is  the  irffencc  which  it  would  denounce  and 
punish !  For  the  offence  is  harbouring,  directing,  or  officiating,  at 
assemblies  of  the  partisans  of  a  certain  sect ;  but  the  only  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  sect,  is  ^  this,  or  the  said  sect,'  referring  to  the 
preamble,  and  there  it  is  only  stated  to  be  *  a  new  religious  sect, 
which  some  enthusiastic  persons  are  seeking  to  introduce  and  to 
prc^Mgate.'  It  is  no  otherwise  described  ;  not  at  all  named ;  its 
<ixistence  even  is  nowhere  averred  as  a  fact ;  we  arc  rather  led 
to  disbelieve  it, — for  the  enthusiasts  are  only  said  to  be  attempt- 
ing its  introduction.  These  profound  lawgivers,  therefore, 
know,  or  think  they  know,  what  they  would  be  at  themselves  i 
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they  are  for  putting  dowti,  at  all  hasardi^  fi  soneClikig  wkiok 
they  cannot  describe,  or  even  give  a  distinct  name  to ;  and  ba« 
ing  armed  with  power,  thev  think  it  enough  to  saj-^^  Don't  do 
what  we  want  you  not  to  do,  for  if  you  should,  we  shall  ponirii 

Jou  severely/  But  if  tlie  subject  of  these  just  and  enlighleneil 
'gifilntors  were  to  ask,  what  it  is  from  which  he  must  abstain,^ 
tlieir  honours  would  be  sorely  gravelled ;  and  their  only  answer 
must  be,  *  Nay,  tiiat's  quibbling  and  cavilling.  Yoli  know  what 
we  would  be  at ;  obey  at  your  peril/  This  grave  act  of  lem^ 
lation  really  resembles  the  wayward  caprice  of  a  spoilt  chilo,— « 
which  would  be  humoured  without  taking  the  trouble,  or  per* 
haps  being  able,  to  tell  in  what  way  it  wisnes  to  be  humoured ; 
or  of  some  half-besotted  vulgar  raice,  who  damns  all  sanctity ; 
and  were  he  suddenly  armed  with  the  awful  power  he  in  his 
thoughtless  words  assumes,  could  not,  by  any  means,  point  out 
the  spot  where  the  bolt  must  fall.  We  venly  believe  this  law 
stands  alone  among  the  ordinances  of  civilized,  or  even  half- 
civilized  countries,  in  this  respect.  Some  laws  may  give  « 
more,  some  a  less  explicit  definition,  of  what  they  mean  to  pro- 
hibit and  punish ;  but  here  is,  for  the  first  time  in  a  country 
that  plumes  itself  on  its  progress  in  philosophy,-^and,  above  alt 
in  metaphysics  and  jurispruoence^ — ihe  country  of  Bonnet,  Du- 
mont,  Neckar,  and  Stael,  a  penal  act,  vnthmtl  any  definition  ai 
all  of  the  crime ;  a  solemn  law  passed,  with  the  avowed  mteDt 
of  encroaching  upon  liberty  of  conscience  and  wor^ip,  and  de- 
nouncing heavy  penalties  against  an  undescribed,  unknown,  un- 
named offence, — an  ofience  only  alluded  to  by  way  of  refer- 
ence, as  to  something  supposed  to  be  going  on  in  the  world, 
but  without  saying  what  or  how. 

We  are  aware,  that  any  further  comments  upon  a  law  such 
as  this,  or  aay  exposition  of  its  absurdity,  may  seem  superflu- 
ous, when  there  lies  on  its  head  no  less  an  tmpeiiection  tbait 
concealing  the  crime  it  professes  to  punish.  Yet  the  novelty 
and  importance  of  the  subject  may  seem  to  justify  some  furdier 
attention  to  its  details.  And  here  it  is  to  lie  remarked^  die  Swiss 
government  is  left  wholly  without  its  accustomed  excttse.  Weak- 
ness of  resources  will  not  palliate  an  act  which  it  is  not  pre- 
tended any  strong  neighbour  ever  forced  upon  it.  The  gteat 
offence  of  reviving  openly,  and  in  the  pre^nt  day,  the  most 
shameless  system  of  persecution,  is  all  its  own.  It  has  volun- 
teered in  this  infamous  service ;  and  nothing  but  a  speedy  and 
open  retractation  can  save  the  name  and  character  of^the  Swiss 
from  lasting  reproach,  among  all  to  whom  either  religion  or  li- 
beriy  nre  yet  dear. 
^  Lei  it  bc-i#bserved,  tlien>  in  conthiuation,  that  we  have  Jiere^ 
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for  the  fitst  time  in  the  history  of  tycannjr,  civil  or  religions,  a 
piiBtshaiieDt  awarded  to  certain  persons,  or  rather  to  uMescrib- 
•d  persons,  not  for  anything  they  have  done  or  omitted,  but 
WoMtse  they,  being  persons  of  a  particular  kind,  have  done 
things  allowed  to  every  other  class  of  persons.  The  crime  con^ 
sists  not  in  duing  somethings  but  in  being  something;  and  that 
aometbing  is  ielt  unspecified.  Bat  suppose  it  were  distinctly 
specified ;  suppose  every  one  knew,  from  the  words  of  the  law, 
who  and  what  the  members  of  the  forbidden  sect  were,  nay, 
that  diey  were  pointed  out  by  their  names  and  residences,  still 
did  any  mortal  ever  before  dream  of  prohibiting  an  act  quite 
lawiiil  to  all  mankind,  merely  because  done  by  certain  persons? 
Unless,  indeed,  our  own  Five  Mile  Act,  which  forbid  dissent* 
ers  from  coming  to  certain  towns.  The  Swiss  improve  ott 
this  last  stage  of  persecuting  tyranny,  and  make  it  highly  penal 
for  the  sectaries  in  question  to  worship  God  in  the  W4iy  pre* 
scnbed  to  all  men  by  the  religion  and  laws  g€  the  State ;  thej 
must  not  celebrate  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  EstaUished 
Church.  If  they  do;  if  any  man  reads  the  Bible  in  his  family, 
or  prays,  or  sings  a  Psalm,  and  a  neighbour  happens  to-be  pre* 
seat  oB  a  visit,  or  by  caUing  in  the  evening,  the  assembly  is  iU 
Itfgal,  and  die  master  of  the  house,,  and  those  who  have  assisted 
hka  in  these  simple  offices  of  the  reformed  religion,  are  liable  to 
icBprisonaient  for  one  year,  and  banishment  for  Urnee* 

Aipun,  certain  things  are  specially  prohibited  under  the  samo 
heavy  penalties.;  under  the  very  vague  and  indefinite  names  of 
'■  acts  of  prosely tism  or  of  seduction,  tending  to  gain  over  per^ 
<  aoBB  to  the  said  sect. '  Now  it  never  was  defined  what  the 
said  sect  was ;  not  even  any  name  was  given  to  it.  But  suppose 
it  had  been  ever  so  clearly  pointed  out,  who  shall  say  in  what 
CMiista  an  act  trading  to  gain  over  any  one  to  that  sect?  A 
conversation  upon  morals  or  religi<» ;  a  prayer  ddiveved  in  a 
young  person's  presence ;  a  hymn  chanted  before  him^  nay,  a 
umsKm  preached  in  an  established  church  on  the  excellence  of 
the  Chrbtian  dispensation ;  and  the  necessity  of  taking  seriously  lo 
heart  its  precepts  and  doctrines,  may  all  have  the  tendency  t^ 
gaifi  over  persons  to  a  sect  which  is  only  distinguished  by  the* 
tervonr  of  its  Christian  feelings.  What  man,  in  the  foce  of 
thia  law,  shall  be  safe  in  either  reading,  the  scriptures  or  ex- 
pounding them  ?  A  word  in  favour  of  astricter  life  than  it  pleaaea 
the  bwrgiver  to  lead — an  exhortation  to  gieater  sanctity  of  de» 
■Aeanour  than  he  may  deem  decorous,  or  nb  wife  and  daughters 
May  find  con venieD^->a  denunciation  against  those  who,  pre- 
tending to  be  Christians,  are  so  in  name  only— 4dl  the  ordinary 
topics  of  sermonsy  even  in  the  coldest  and  most  regular  pulpit^ 
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«*€)  if  any  one  cbootes  to  prMeeate  under  the  new  €t}Ae  of  per- 
lecofion,  pieced  within  ita  proTisioDi*  The  solenn  and  iroprea- 
tive  reading  of  the  scriptural  denunciations  against  worldly- 
mindedness,  and  incentives  to  serve  God  with  the  heart  rather 
than  the  lips — the  bare  pronouncing  of  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  without  note  or  comment,  would  clearly  be  an  act  tend- 
ing  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  new  sect.     In  truth,  it  is  the  very 
doctrine  of  what  is  called  the  sect,  that  the  best  recommendation 
of  the  genuine  Christian  life  is  the  careful  stuchr  of  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  step  from  this  worse 
than  Eastern  edict  to  a  general  prohibition  of  the  Bible. 
.   As  new  caprices  in  tyrants  have  given  rise  to  novel  punish-* 
ments,  so  a  new  and  uncouth  name  is  introduced  in  the  law  to 
denote  the  new  punishment  denounced  along  with  fine,  prison, 
and  exile.     A  person  convicted,  that  is,  suspected  (for  there  it 
here  abscdutely  no  difference)  of  being  something  which  the  le-> 
gislatare  pleases  to  take  offence  at,  is  liable  also  to  *  am/Moiumg* 
that  is,  to  bein^  prohibited  for  a  year  from  going  acrosa  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  district,  even  if  he  should  nave^as  oon« 
stantly  happens  in  Switzerland,  part  of  his  fiirm  lying  in  one, 
and  part  in  another  district ;  or  his  hoose  in  one,  and  his  fields 
in  another;  or  his  farm  in  one,  and  his  market  in  another;  or 
his  femily  in  one,  and  his  church,  or  physician,  or  sdiool,  ot 
midwife  in  another ;  and  in  all  cases  of  contravention,  whether 
of  the  year's  '  cm/buUionj  *  or  of  the  three  years'  expulaioo,  the 
residue  of  the  term,  even  if  it  be  two  vears  and  -a  haJ^  most  be 
passed  in  a  dungecm.     Save  us  from  the  liberty  of  word  and  ac- 
tios, the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  the  lenity  of  criminal 
law  by  which  the  honest  Swiss  are  so  happily  distinguished  fipon 
the  Algerines  and  the  Turks  I 

.DouDtle^,  among  the  many  singularities  which  distinguUt 
this  from  all  former  laws  against  religious  liberty,  one  cannot 
have  escaped  any  reader  learned  in  the  hbtory  of  persecutions. 
The  priest  does  not  here  appear*— at  least,  not  in  his  own  person, 
or  even  by  any  clerical  or  ecclesiastical  act  whatever.  No  opi- 
nions are  stated  as  dangerous  to  the  Church,  or  to  the  religion 
of  the  state,  or  to  Christianity  generally ;  no  heresy  isdentanoed 
as  such  hv  the  proper  authorities,  that  is,  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal These  have,  indeed,  no  room  for  interfering  in  this 
case ;  for  there  is  no  heterodox  opinion  or  observance  imputed  to 
the  sect  in  Question  ;  all  their  doctrines  and  all  their  practices  are 
strictly  conformable  to  the  faith  and  the  ritnal  of  the  state  and 
the  community ;  and,  for  the  first  time^  in  the  history  of  human 
violence  and  inconsistency,  the  penalties  of  the  law  are  dcp- 
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nooneed  aminst  the  seal  of  those  who  qiitivate  the  reliii^ion  pro* 
t0Cled  by  the  law,  and  in  the  manner  which  the  law  approves. 
.  *  Attacher, '  says  the  judicious  writer  of  the  work  befote  us>  '  des 
eonditioos  p^oales,  teUes  que  Ja  privatioo  de«  droits  ctvils  ou  poli- 
liques,  k  un  changeaient  de  religion,  c'est  en  tout  cas  une  grande 
injustice :  n^anmoins  on  con9oit  qu*une  pareille  loi  puisse  s'exjkniter 
lprsqu*il  s'sgit  de  religions  dont  les  c^r^monies  sont  diff6rentes»  et  que 
le  magistrat  civil  peut  reconnaStre  a  des  caracteres  ext^rieurs.  Mala 
ici  rien  de  semblable.  Les  dissidens  professent  o^tensiblement  le 
m^me  culte  que  la  majority ;  lis  protestent  de  leur  fiJ^lit^  8crupul6u80 
d  la  confession  de  foi  helv^tique,  dont  tous  les  Pa'«teurs  du  cantoa 
ont  jur6  comroe  eux  dc  faire  la  base  de  leur  enseignnient.  La  dis- 
tinction qui  existe  entre  eux  est  done  toute  spirituelle,  et  une  inqtn- 
sition,  telle  que  celle  de  R3me  ou  de  Madrid,  peut  seule  pr^tendre 
k  la  reconnaftre  et  a  la  punir.  *    p.  6. 

The  reason  urged  in   defence  of  this  strange  law  is  not  the' 
leittt  remarkable  part  of  its  history.     Its  defenders,  or  rather 
apologists,  rest  the  measure  upon  the  strong  feelings  entertained 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  against  the  hated  sect : — *  La 
'  ilMJorit^  est  fortement  prononc^e ;  le  peuple  est  acham£  contre 

*  les  mdmiers:  il  n'en  veut  iaucun  prix.     II  faut  bien  se  con* 

*  former  anx  voeux  du  plus  grand  nombre.'  We  say  the  apo^ 
li^idi  of  the  measure  thns  express  themselves ;  its  defenclers 
mey  are  not ;  for  they  assume  its  condemnation  by  the  topic 
they  urge  in  extenuation  of  its  guilt.  Mark,  first  of  all,  the' 
gross  inconsistency  of  this  topic  with  the  grounds  stated  for  pas* 
sing  the  law,  in  the  preamble,  namely,  the  apprehension  of  pro- 
sdytism,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  sect  from  making 
progress  in  converting  the  people.  But  it  now  seems,  the  peo- 
ple are  one  and  all  so  violent  against  the  sect,  that  the  penalties 
are  inflicted  out  of  deference  to  uieir  exasperated  feelings.  Then, 
what  better  security  against  the  apprehended  mischiefcan  there 
be,  than  the  unpopularity  of  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the 
aeoCaries,  against  whom  the  community,  down  to  the  very  rabble, 
are  excited  even  to  violence?  We  are  told  of  *  la  foule  attronp^ 
«  —des  cris — des  imprecations — <les  menaces  profer^es  contre 

*  descitoyenspaiaiblesen  apparence,  et  qui  ne  reclament  d'autre 
^  privilege  que  celui  de  rcster  tranquilles  dans  Tasile  de  leur 
<  maison-^enfin  des  scenes  de  desordre  dignes  de  la  populace 

*  de  Naples  ou  de  Madrid. '  Yet  these  are  the  sectaries  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  by  new  laws  from  converting  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  this  is  the  people  whom  it  requires  the  Legislature  to 
protect  from  such  a  seduction.  But  the  greatest  absurdity  re- 
mains behind ;  the  means  of  checking  this  conversion  are  pre- 
cisely the  only  ones  which  could  be  devised  for  promoting  it. 
The  sect  ia  already  unpopular,  says  the  government ;  therefore 
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Ut  ua  p6r6ecQle,  in  order  to  nnke  it  popnkr.  We  cooftit  oqf 
sceptlciBin,  however,  touching  thk  kind  of  defimce:  We  do  not 
ibiok  quite  so  meanly  of  the  canning  of  these  workmen,  bnifff- 
lers  though  they  be  in  the  arts  of  opppessioit.  We  suspect  the 
new  sect  is  not  quite  so  unpopular  as  is  pretended ;  that  it  bat 
deep  roots  in  the  respectable  portion  of  the  religious  and  re- 
flecting people  among  whom  it  is  established ;  and  that  proffi- 
gate  men  are  seeking  to  check  its  progress,  under  the  pretence 
of  its  being  unpopular ;  a  pretence  oerived  from  affecting  to 
take  the  clamours  of  the  rabble  in  a  few  towns  for  the  sense  of 
die  people  at  large.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  design  is 
not  the  less  sure  to  frustrate  itself,  and  propagate  the  very  thing 
intended  to  be  stifled.  Let  it  nevertheless  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  lawgiver  who  sees  a  people,  or  any  portion  of  a  people^: 
labouring  under  a  delusion,  and  carried  by  it  to  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice,  commits  the  most  crying  breach  of  his  trust  that 
can  be  imagined,  if,  instead  of  checking,  he  encourages  such 
lawless  enormities.  This  edict  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
mobs  were  committing  acts  of  scandalous  outrage  against  all 
law  in  their  hatred  of  the  new  sect.  Ought  not  the  government 
to  have  taken  part  with  the  victims  of  those  outrages  rather  tha» 
the  perpetrators  ?  Was  it  at  such  a  moment  fitting  to  denounce 
the  sect,  already  a  prey  to  lawless  violence;  at  a  moment  when 
such  scenes  as  Uiese  were  enacting  ? 

*  Ici,  un  ministre  de  P^vangile  est  insult^  par  la  populace^ 
sa  maison  est  attaqu^e,  ses  vitres  sont  bris^es ;  Id,  ce  sont  des 
femmes  que  I'on  maltraite  et  que  Ton  injurie ;  ailleurs,  deux 
freres,  dont  le  seul  crime  ^tait  aavoir  chant^  des psaumes  dans 
une  reunion  dissidente,  sont  poursuivis  a  coups  de  pierres  et 
de  batons ;  on  les  renverse,  on  les  traine  par  les  cheveux,  on 
les  abreuve  d'dutrages,  des  cris  blasph^matoires  accompagneat 
cette  scene  scandaleuse,  et  un  d^ni  de  justice  et  la  seuTi?  r^ 
paration  qu'obtiennent  les  victimes ;  dans  un  autre  lieu,  I'effi- 
gie  d'un  citoyen  innocent  est  prise  pour  but  d'un  tirage  de 
carabine^  un  magistrat  est  present  a  cette  plaisanterie  decanni* 
bales ;  et,  loin  que  les  acteurs  en  soient  punis,  c'est  le  citoyen* 
insult^  que  Ton  bannit  de  sa  patrie. '  p.  IS* 
But  the  neverfailing  defence  of  bad  laws  in  the  mouths  of 
weak  men — those  unresisting  persons  whom  bad  rulers  count* 
upon  as  sure  supporters  of  their  worst  measures — is  not  wanting 
here.  The  law,  though  bad  enough,  it  is  said,  is  sure  not  tp  be 
executed — and  the  more  so  the  worse  it  is,  of  course.  To  which 
a  neverfailing  answer  is  always  speedily  given  by  the  authors  of 
the  hated  edicts ;  who  wont  sufier  them  to  lie  dormant,  merely 
to  back  the  arguments  of  feeble,  complying  defenders^  whose 
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suppcnrt  tb^  always  make  «are  of,  and  whose  hostility  they  never  . 

g'vtB  themselves  aqy  trouble  about*     Accordingly^  we  have  the 
Uowing  notable  sample,  selected,  we  are  told,  from  among, 
several  dehors  that  oocured^  doting  the  first  half  yot^s  non-e:teeu* 
/sojiof  thelaw*. 

'  Nons  n'en  dttroos  qU*un  exemple  entre  plusieurs.  C'est  le  procds 
qui  a  en  lieu  k  Vevay,  dms  le  plus  adidirable  site  de  la  terre,  dans 
un  pays  dont  la  richeMe  et  la  beauts  sembleraient  ne  devoir  appeler 
dans  tous  les  coeurs  que  reconnaisMQce  enversliei  Divinity  etbienveiU 
kmce  cbr^tieiine  envers  les  homme^. 

*  Une  plainte  est  portee  contre  Mb  Charles  Rochat,  miaistre  du 
Saint  Evangile,  comme  r^unissant  ches  Idi  une  assembl^e  reKgiense 
Ulicite.  Le  nom  obscur  dii  d^Donciate^  ne  nous  est  pas  parvenuf 
mais  I'ignoble  grossiiret^  de  son  langage  et  de  ses  moeurs  se  trahit 
a  chaque  ligne  de  la  d6nonciation.  .  Sor  une  telle  plainte,  un  agent 
de  poKce  se  rend  au  domicile  de  M.  Rochat,  11  parcourt  la  maison 
sans  reboontrer  personne ;  et»  comme  11  aliait  se  retirer^  M.  Rochat 
IttHm^flie  le  conduit  dans  une  chambre  au  second  ^tage*  oil  il  trouve 
rtoues  cinq  personaesy  la  femme  de  M.  Rochat*  un  de  l^urs  amis 
(ommuns  avec  deux  de  ses  sosors,  et  one  jeune  persodne  6trangdre  ^ 
la  famille.  Ces  cinq  auditeurs  ^talent  ranges  autour  d'une  table  sur 
laqoelle  on  voyait  un  livre  ouvert-  Ce  livre  6tait  la  Bibie»  dont  M. 
kochat  venait  de  lire  et  d*expliquer  un  chapitre*  Voil^  le  corps  du 
d^Ut- 

'  L'instruction  commence ;  M*  Rochat  est  mis  en  accusation  ;  de 
nombreux  t^moins  sont  appe1^  et  entendus ;  on  les  sollicite,  oit  les 
presse  de  questions.  Tous  les  t^moign^ges  sont  d'accof d ;  les  d^bats 
n  ajoutent  et  n*6tent  rien  d  la  declaration  de  i^agentde  police ;  le  d61it 
reste  le  m^me,  sans  6tre  aggrav6  ni  att6nu6.  11  demeure  constant 
que,  dans  sa  propre  maison,  M.  Rochat  a  lu  un  chapitre  de  tEvan^ 
gile  en  prSsence  de  sa  fetnme  et  de  guatre  personnes  de  leurs  amisf 
et  qu*il  a  pri6  Dieu  de  b^nir  les  explications  dont  il  avait  accompagn6 
cette  lecture. 

'  Tel  est  le  crhne  dans  toute  son  £tendue ;  nous  n*en  avons  rien  dis- 
shnul^.  VoiUi,  certes,  une  action  bien  coupable  et  bien  danga^use; 
Tordre  socjal  secait  conipromis,  si  die  restait  impmiie!  Anss!  let 
minist^e  public  condut-il  d  ce  que  M.  Rochat  soit  confin6;p6ur  ua 
an  dans  sa  commune.  Mais  ce  n*est  point  assez  aux  yeux  dcs  ma- 
gtstrats ;  le  chatiment  ne  serait  pas  proportianii4  k  Tofensa ;  ils  ap- 
pliquent  done  tans  baiter  le  maximum  de  la  peine,  et  M.  Rocbat 
est  C0odamn6  i  trois  ans  de  baonissement  bora  de  sa  patrie  I  (  Si,  eh 
iraitant  le  sujet  qui  nous  occupe,  notre  coBur  6tat  moins  navr6 ;  si 
nous  6tions  anim^  d'une  affection  moins  intime  pour  la  Suisse  et  pour 
le  canton  de  Vaud  ;  si  enfin  le  sentiment  de  lUojustice  no  faisait  pas 
disparaf tre  toute  autre  penj^ce,  de  quelies  ianonabfables  critiques  pa^ 
reille  procedure  ne  serait-clle  pas  Tphjet  ? 

'  L*6quit6  vcut  que  nous  ajoutions  que  la  sentence  de  M.  RocfMif 
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u  M  riAmte  ft  un  an  de  baimisMment  par  le  tribunal  dVippel ; 

mail  atifllt*it  d'ane  moindre  injnatica  poor  r6partr  «ine  infiMtice  plus 
eMnte? 

*  A  de  l^dres  diffXreneet  prds,  le  jogaaaopt  ^  M.  Aocfaat  peut 
donner  l'id6e  dea  proc^urea  inttruitea  contra  lea  aotvas  minialrea 
di8aidepa»  MM.  Olivier,  Jiniatt  Chav«iuiei»  Fivai.  LavrndtfioBaea  na 
aont  point  sons  nos  yeux^  aoaia  noua  en  avona  entandn  oiler  qualquea 
fVagmens ;  et  si  leur  argumentation  aur  la  loi  noua  a  qualquekus  paru 
faible,  nous  avons  €t^  moment  touches  du  sentiment  re%ienx  qui 
so  manifesto  dans  leurs  discours.  II  aemble  qu'ils  aient  kt^  moins  oc* 
cup6s  du  aoin  de  se  ^6fendre  que  du  d^sir  de  faire  entendre  4  leur 
audltoire  quelquea-unes  des  grandes  verity  de  l'£vangile.  £t  si 
nous  sommes  bien  inform^,  leur  p]6t6  n*a  pas  6t6  sans  recompenses 
quelques  pr^jug^  ont  M  d^truits,  ouelques  coeurs  ont  kt^  touchy 
quelqu^  nommes  sont  sortis  de  raudience  plus  chr^tiene  quails  n^y 
etaient  entr^.  *    pp.  10,  II. 

We  need  sorely  go  no  furUier  in  our  comments  on  this  most 
disgraceful  subiect-^the  rery  worst  passage  in  the  Helvetick 
story— -one  of  tne  worst  traits  in  the  history  of  any  modem  and 
civiuzed  people ;  and  only  to  be  forgotten,  if  it  ever  can  be 
overlooked,  oy  a  sudden  abandonment  of  the  wrong,  and  return 
to  the  right  path — in  which  the  Swiss  were  generally  wont  to 
tread.    The  good  conduct  of  some  of  the  clergy  on  this  dcca** 

.  sion  merits  notice.  An  affecting  and  earnest  petition  was  pre* 
sent^d  by  twenty-sijf  pastors  of  the  Established  church,  pray- 
ing the  government  to  relax  its  rigour  and  grant  toleration  to 
their  sectarian  brethren.  They  assert  their  imaltered  devotioQ 
to  the  creed  and  discipline  of  the  establishment ;  but  entreat 
the  civilpower  to  leave  to  God  the  punishment  of  offences  which 
l*egard  God  alone.  Is  it  conceivable  that  we  should,  aX  thia 
time  of  day,  be  actually  praising  men  for  lisping  the  first  accQUt^ 
of  religious  toleration  r  But  how  much  more  incredible  is  it 
riiat  a  Svciss  Government  should,  well  on  in  the  niudfenih  cen* 
tury,  have  to  learn  such  purely  elementary  lessona  of  reU^ua 
liberty,  and  that  from  the  clergy  of  their  own  eatabbshed 
church  !  * 
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a  Barrister,    pp.  84.    London. 


«  The  excellent  Tract  which  has  given  occasbn  to  these  reflections^ 
and  which  co;itains  the  ikcts  they  rest  upon,  is  ascribed  to  one  of  the 
most  able  and  enlightened,  as  well  as  amiable  friends  of  liberty  whom 
the  present  day  haa  to  boast  of-^the  Baron  de  Stael. 
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WB  hv$e  fennerly  had  oocaiioB  to  obterrespim  the  ex* 
traordhiary  powen  vested  by  die  Law  of  Scotland  in 
the  Lord  Advocate— powen  wholly  repn^ant  to  the  genius 
of  oor.  free  constitution!  and  which  nothing  but  the  greatest 
vigilance  of  superintendance,  both  in  the  public  and  in  Farlia* 
menr,  conld  prevent  from  becoming  intolerable  in  a  free  country. 
Some  of  those  powersi  as  regards  the  administration  of  criminal 
justioe,  are  excessive ;  and  the  addition  of  a  Grand  Jury  lo 
control  them,  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  a  most  salutary  im» 
provement.  This  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  we  shall  take  an  early 
occasion  of  recurring  to  it,  and  of  claiming  for  it  the  attention 
of  Mr  Kennedy,  and  such  others  of  our  distinguished  and  en- 
lightened countrymen  as  devote  themselves  to  Scottish  Judicial 
Keform.  But  in  the  mean  time,  we  wish  rather  to  point  out, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sister  country,  that  portion  of  the  Lord 
Advocate's  oflSce  which  appears  beneficial, — we  mean  his  func- 
tion of  public  prosecutor,  which,  under  proper  checks,  and  with 
some  slight  amendment,  we  believe  to  be  extremely  useful,  and 
in  England  a  grand  desideratum. 

In  approaching  so  alarming  a  su^ect  as  the  English  Criminal 
Law,  we  naturally  feel  the  awe  inspired  by  the  difficulties  of  all 
points  (^foreign  Jurisprudence^  and  still  more  the  fear  of  touch- 
mg  with  a  pro&ie  hand  that  which  its  own  Doctors  have  unanim- 
cmsly  pronounced  to  be  the  perfection  of  human  reason.  No  Eng- 
lish manufacturer,  or  philosopher  either,  and  hardlv,  we  suppose^ 
any  English  Judge  or  even  Bishop,  ever  thinks  c^  calling  Lord 
Worcester's  machine  the  perfection  of  human  steam  engines ; 
But  laws  made  at  a  period  so  remote  that  their  existence,  in  a 
written  form  at  least,  is  questionable — when  the  peojde,  rulerg 
and  all,  were  plunged  into  such  a  state  of  ignorance,  that  read- 
ing and  writing  was  the  accomplishment  ofa  distinguished  few 
in  the.  whole  community,  not  always  including  the  monarch  him- 
self— when  man  of  letters  and  priest  were  sjmonymous  with  one 
able  to  sign  his  name,  and  this  pre-eminence  gave  an  immuni^ 
from  capital  punishments  for  the  worst  ofiences— nay,  when  in 
certain  cases  men's  civil  rights,  and  their  innocence  or  guilt  of  cri- 
minal charges,  were  tried  eidier  by  the  hard  swearing  oS  their 
friends,  or  their  own  skill  in  single  combat  judicially,  unless  they 
could  be  more  sumifiarily  settled  extrajudiciaUy  by  the  fights  ct 
their  retainers, — it  seems  that  laws  made  in  those  ages,  the  firuits 
of  such  vast  l^slative  accomplishment,  such  perfect  capacity  for 
comparing  and  forming  systems  of  jurisprudence,  are  (^neoea- 
sky  to  be  regarded  as  die  most  precious  monuments  oS  dk^ 
found  wisdom  and  learned  experience ;  and  all  the  real  wioiou 

Cc2 
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gained  from  die  centuries*  of  experienced  that  we  have  since'  had 
to  extend  our  knowledge  and  improve  our  skilly  must  be  thrown 
aside,  as  only  encouraging  a  profane  dtsi^espeet  for  the  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  of  our  ancestors.  We  are  quite  aware,  there- 
fore, of  the  perils  that  beset  their  path  who  would  humbly  ad- 
venture a  suggestion,  that  all  is  not  absolutely  perfect  which 
was  invented  before  the  time  of  legal  memory.  How  much 
more  desperate  does  our  lot  appear^  when  we  are  rash  enough  to 
avow  a  belief  that  nothing  in  thoise  rude  and  venerable  i^es^  not 
even  the  trial  by  fire  and  water,  is  moire  barbarous,  and  betokens 
a  greater  want  of  improvement,  or  more  indicates  that  all  experi- 
ence has  been  thrown  away  upon  us,  and  that  we  are  still  in  the 
very  infancy  of  the  science  ot  government  and  legislation,  than 
our  disposition  to  regard  the  notions  of  our  ancestors  as  per- 
fect in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  and  to  shrink  from  avail- 
kig  ourselves  of  the  lights  of  subsequent  experience.  It  is  the 
veriest  solecism  and  blunder  that  can  be  committed,  and  arises 
from  a  confusion  of  words — a  quibble  on  terms  rather  than  a 
confusion  of  ideas.  As  Lord  Bacon  observed,  it  comes  from 
supposing  the  world  to  have  been  older  in  former  times,  mere- 
ly because  its  inhabitants,  had  they  been  living  now,  would  have 
been  more  aged  than  ourselves. 

'  In  those  barbarous  times  then,  it  was  left  in  a  great  degree  U> 
private  individuals  to  right  themselves ;  and  when  injured  by  the 
criminal  conduct  of  their  neighbours,  they  were  obliged  toreoress 
their  own  wrongs  by  law — as,  in  a  stage  of  society  not  much  les» 
civilized,  they  had  been  wont  to  seek  redress  by  force.  A  man 
might  even  commit  crimes  with  impunity  in  one  period  of  our 
juoicial  history,  if  he  could  but  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  his 
guilt ;  and  the  value  of  life  itself  was  estimated  in  the  currency 
of  the  realm.  This  is  very  ancient  law,  and  very  venerable :  And 
we  only  marvel  tliat  the  praisers  of  ancient  institutions  do  not 
commend  the  Weregild;  for  the  modern  practice  of  hanging,  and 
above  all  of  hanging  priests,  for  murdpr,  is  a  mere  innovation  ; 
highly  irreverent  towaids  tlie  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  ^  Olden  Time. '  The  redress  by  ap- 
peal, in  murder,  coupled  with  th^  right  of  the  appellee  to  wage 
kis  battle,  that  is,  to  fight  with  the  next  of  kin  of  the  murdered 
person,  is  an  invention  of  tlie  same  great  era  of  the  common 
law ;  aad  has  had  a  better  fate  tlian  die  more  venerable  Were- 
ffild ;  for  it  was  only  abolished  within  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
by  a  profane  Act  ot  Parliament.  We  cannot  help  classing  the 
metlkod  of  putting  the  criminal  law  in  motion,  by  private  pro- 
secutors, as  nearly  akin  to  those  remnants  of  most  antique  wis* 
doom  ami  mauifestly  smelling  of  the  same  age. 
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When  any  offence,  however  grave,  is  oommitted  in  England^ 
the  care  of  bringing  the  offender  to  punishment  is  in  every  case 
devolved  upon  the  private  party  injured,  or  supposed  to  be  in*' 
jured ;  or  in  the  rare  cases  of  the  party  injured  being  killed, 
and  having  no  relations,  or  of  the  injury  being  done  to  a  pau* 
per,  then  the  prosecution  is  intrusted  to  the  parish  officers* 
The  only  practical  exceptions  to  this  are  where  towns   have 
undertaken  the  care  of  prosecuting  for  offences.    But  these  are 
no  exceptions  in  our  view  of  the  subject ;  they  rather  prove  our 
rule ;  for  such  arrangements  have  arisen  from  the  glaring  evil$ 
which  grew  out  of  the  system,  and  are  partial  correctives  of  those 
evils.  The  general  principle  however  is,  that  the  private  party  vor 
luntarily  prosecutes,  or  is  bound  over  to  prosecute,  by  the  magi- 
strate who  commits  the  offender.  In  the  one  case,  he  undergoes 
all  the  expense  of  a  prosecution,  with  the  risk  at  least  of  not  being 
allowed  his  expenses,  (and  lately  a  Judge  refused  to  order  this 
allowance,  because  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  of* 
fended  him  by  his  demeanour).     In  tlie  other  case,  he  mat^^  if 
he  pLeases,  avoid  the  law  expenses,  but  he  is  subject  to  the 
trouble  and  personal  expense  of  attending  to  give  evidence ; 
and  in  both  cases  it  depends  on  his  good  will  and  pleasure 
whether  he  ever  appears  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence,  or  not. 
If  the  prosecution  is  voluntary,  he  may  orop  it;  if  he  is  bound 
over,  he  may  forfeit  the  small  sum  in  the  recognizance,  and  he 
hears  no  more  about  it ;  Nor  does  the  prisoner — for  be  is  ac- 
4]uitted  for  want  of  prosecution,  and  can  never  be  tried  again. 
Publick  prosecutor  there  is  none,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  is  none ;  he  is  merely  the  officer  of 
the  magistrate,  whose  functions  are  judicial;   and  who  may 
have  to  preside  at  the  trial,  if  it  is  tried  at  the  Quarter-ses^ 
«ion8.     The  committing  magistrate  is  none,  though  he  comes, 
f)erhaps  nearer  than  the  others;,  to  a  guardian  of  the  law's  execu^ 
tion ;  but  he,  too,  is  rather  judicial  even  in  committing,  and  he 
may  sit  on  the  trial  himself:  as  to  his  powers  of  binoing  over, 
they  only  serve  to  acknowledge,  by  matter  of  record,  the  want 
of  an  efficient  prosecutor.     Finally,  the  Attorney-General  i^ 
none ;  for  he  has  no  more  power  of  originating  a  prosecution^ 
in  its  constitutional  form,  before  a  Grand  Jury,  thap  any  other 
person  in  or  out  of  office*    He  must  proceed  likje  aiiother  per^ 
son,  by  preferring  a  bill ;  so  that  in  practice  he  never  ^cts  as  a 

Erosecutor,  except  as  any  other  functionary  of  the  $tate  does, 
y  directing,  when  he  happens  officially  to  see  matter  fit  for  in- 
quiry in  the  course  of  his  other  duties,  that  a  bill  should  b^ 
Preferred,  a  thing  which  very  rarely  happens.  He  has  indeed, 
in  all  cases,  the  power  of  stopping  4  projsecution,  by  entering 
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his  Nolle  Prosequi,  a  power  very  rarely  exercised ;  and  be  hias 
a  power  of  filing  ex  officio  informations  ibr  misdemeanours ;  bn|L 
this  extends  not  to  fmonies  at  all ;  and  as  to  mbdemeanours,  it 
is  practically  confined  to  cases  of  sedition,  libel,  and  ofiences  a^- 
gamst  the  revenue  laws,  and  matters  incident  to  State  ofiences^ 
Substantially,  then,  there  is  nothing  like  a  public  prosecutor  in 
England ;  a  person  charged  with  putting  the  criminal  law  in 
motion,  and  giving  the  publick  some  security  that  offences  shall 
not  escape  impunished,  firom  private  fear,  favour,  or  corrup- 
tion. 

It  seems  enough  to  state  this  fiurt,  to  show  how  great  a  de* 
feet  this  is  in  the  judicial  ^rstem  of  our  neighbours.  But  let  us 
pursue  for  a  little  way  its  known  practical  consequences.  Let 
a  few  facts  speak  of  these,  for  they  speak  more  plainly  than 
many  comments. 

A  wealthy  Baronet  is  pleased  to  fire  a  loaded  fowling-piece 
at  a  reverend  clergyman  with  whom  he  is  at  variance.  He  is 
seized  and  carried  before  a  Justice ;  and  the  offence  being  capi- 
tal, he  is  committed.  He  appeab  for  leave  to  be  at  larse,  upon 
baU.  This  is  reftised.  The  Assizes  are  near,  otherwise  ne  must 
have  been  dbcharged,  on  that  commitment  at  least ;  for  it  does 
not  specify  that  the  firing  was  with  intent  to  do  a  ^evous 
bodily  harm,  and  does  therefore  not  bring  the  case  withm  Lord 
EUenborough's  Act,  but  only  shows  a  misdemeanour  to  have 
been  charged.  However,  he  is  brought  to  trial.  The  indict- 
ment happened  not  to  have  the  same  blunder  with  the  warrant, 
which  it  well  might,  there  being  no  responsible  officer  to  pre- 
pare it,  and  then  no  conviction  could  have  been  had,  whatever 
was  the  evidence ;  and  if  the  Grand  Jury  had  been  discharged 
before  the  flaw  was  perceived,  he  must  have  been  discharged 
by  proclamation.  But  he  was  equally  safe,  or  rather  he  was 
better  off, — for  no  prosecutor  appearea.  The  Judge  called  in 
vain  for  witnesses,  when  the  prisoner  stood  on  his  trial,  after 
being  re^larly  arraigned.  His  Lordship  asked  in  what  sums 
they  nad  been  bound  over  to  appear,  and  found  it  was  in  the 
usual  trifling  amount.  He  added,  that  he  never  saw  a  case 
more  loudly  calling  for  a  trial,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  par- 
ties had,  it  seems,  made  up  the  matter ;  the  defendant  was  of 
necessity  acquitted ;  and  having  been  tried  upon  a  formal  and 
sufficient  inoictment,  he  can  never  ycsin  be  tried,  until  he  fires 
at  another  reverend  neighbour.  This  is  a  very  recent  case. 
It  happened  at  the  last  Assizes  for  one  of  the  Midland  coun- 
ties. 

Some  months  ago  there  was  a  fight,  as  it  seems  to  be  most 
accurately  terme^  at  one  of  the  great  publick  schools ;  and 
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after  K  lomg  strife  betweeH  the  two  bo^s,  accompuiied  witk 
somewhat  extraordiDary  ekoiimstaxices  of  encouragement  to  the 
combatantSy  one  of  them  was  carried  home  languishing,  and 
(as  the  indictment  says)  *  languishing,  did  die '  the  same  even-^ 
ing.     An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body^  and  a  verdict  ot  man« 
slaughter,  or  nmrder,  (we  fornc^  whiob),  was  returned.    No 
One  coming  forward  to  prefer  a  l>ill  before  the  Grand  Jury,  the 
sntyiTor  was  put  npott  nis  trial,  on  the  Coroner's  inquest ;  and 
neither  prosecutor  nor  witness  appearing,  was  of  course  acquit* 
ted.    The  Judge  demanded  the  sum  in  which  the  witnesses  nad 
been  bound  over,  and  found  that  it  was  twenty  pounds.    Any 
man  of  moderate  fortune  could  of  course  pay  this,  and  ten 
times  as  much.    The  relations  of  the  deceased  abstained  from 
prosecuting,  probably  because  they  entertamed  a  foolish  and 
wholly  ille^  notion,  that, .  the  battle  being  a  fair  one,  no 
crime  had  been  committed.    This  is  wholly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  we  suppose  of  every  Christian  land,  nay,  of 
every  civilized  land,  even  as  regank  mat:  But  what  a  gross 
outrage  on  all  common  sense  I  what  a  perversion  of  the  laws 
of  honour  to  purposes  whdily  foreign   to  them,  was  it  in 
those  who  thought  that  code  could  apply  to  the  quarrels  of 
schoolboys !     See  the  grievous  folly,  too,  of  the  school  and  its 
DirectcMTs.    They,  of  all  raen»  should  have  taken  care  to  prose- 
cute ;  it  was  the  only  atonement  they  could  make  for  the  scan^ 
dalous  infraction  of  the  law  of  England  just  committed,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  law  of  the  school.    They  feared  to  expose 
their  want  of  discipline^  no  doubt ;  they  were  alarmed  for  the 
reputation  of  the  place  t  they  dreaded  tne  ccMMequences  of  hav* 
ing  one  bov  at  their  school  convicted  for  killing  another  f  therer 
fore  they  dfesired  to  have  the  whole  matter  hashed  up.    Tbey 
countenanced  the  greatest  breach  of  law  and  religion  that  can 
be  committed,  under  the  illegal  and  uiichristian  pretext,  that 
the  affiiir  was  justified  by  the  laws  of  honour,  although  never^ 
till  now,  were  those  laws  extended  to  a  grammar  school  here* 
Again,  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  in  Parliara«it(  pvobably  out 
ef  misplaced  tenderness  for  the  relations  of  the  parties ;  possibly. 
toO^  from  fear  of  hurting  the  character  of  a  seminary  so  cnerishea 
by  the  higher  classes.    The  parties  were  very  youngs  it  is  said 
— they  were  under  sixteen*   But  have  we  not  seen  boys  of  four* 
teen  tried,  nay,  capitally  convicted ;  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 
hanged  ?   And  though  many  disapprove  of  the  extent  of  such 
pumshmoitSy  who  ever  dreamt  that  those  offenders  should  have 
gone  wiAout  any penaky,  or  even  trial  at  all?    Suppose  two 
boys  in  humble  lite  had  so  fought,  and  one  had  fallen ;  does  anv 
man  living  doubt  th|»t  the  survivor,  against  whom  the  Coroner's 
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ii^  the  purity  of  janes*  need  boI  be  iUestrated  by  eidier  cobk- 
menu  or  instances.  The  injastioe  which  may  be  wroughl  by 
the  latter,  we  can  best  exetniHi^  by  statini^^  that  it  confines  its 
operations  to  distributing  printed  circulars,  in  efiea  denouncing 
certain  individuals  as  swindlers,  who  are  named  in  a  way  appa-> 
rently  harmless,  but,  t^  a  secret  understandings  known  Co  imply 
that  charge.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  most  useful  society  as 
the  law  now  stands ;  and  that  it  has  exercised  its  functions  almost 
always  with  entire  correctness,  and  has  seldom  committed  any 
mistakes ;  we  are  aware  also  that  it  seeks  to  give  warnings  of 
oases  not  always  within  the  scope  of  any  existing  law^  and  some 
of  which  no  public  prosecutor  could  take  up.  But  what  we  say  is, 
that  the  law  is  most  defective,  if  it  leaves  any  one  so  unprotected 
against  frauds  as  to  justify  a  private  tribunal  in  thus  denouncing 
individuals  untried  and  unheard ;  and  it  would  be  far  better  to 
amend  the  law,  and  appoint  persons  responsible  for  seeing  it* 
rigorously  enforced ;  ana  then  to  leave  individuals  exposed  to 
some  littfe  risk,  unavoidable  in  all  large  comnuinities. 

We  might  give  as  another  example  of  the  evils  complained 
of,  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  Its  prosecutions 
for  what  is  called  blasphemy,  we  entirely,  and  on  grounds  of  a 
religious  as  well  as  political  nature,  disapprove.  A  puUIc  pro<^ 
secutor  would  doubtless  not  venture  to  countenance  many  cases 
of  this  sort,  which  it  must  bring  to  trial,  very  possibly  bemre  ju* 
ries,  themselves  members,  or  connected  with  members  of  the  pro* 
secuting  body.  But  there  is  a  class  of  cases,  for  the  prosecution 
of  which  the  whole  community  is  deeply  indebted  to  that  Society, 
because  they  cry  aloud  for  severe  punishment,  and  yet  no  incu-* 
vidual  can  be  expected  to  stand  forward  as  their  prosecutor^- 
we  mean  the  sale  of  obscene  books  and  pictures.  It  is  the  real 
service  the  Society  has  constantly  rendered  in  checking  the  dif- 
fusion of  such  subtle  poison,  that  makes  good  men  lament  the 
barm  they  occask>nally  do  the  cause  both  of  religion  and  reli* 
ligious  liberty :  But  tney  render  this  service  only  because  the 
public  ^officer  is  wanting  who  ought  to  do  it*  and  who  would  do 
it  without  any  of  the  evil  now  mixed  with  it  by  the  private  as* 
sociation.  llie  other  very  different  body,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bridge  Street  Gang,  owed  its  rise  to  the  same  defect  in 
the  law;  but  became  soon  so  notorious  a  job  of  certain  greedy 
and  profligate  speculators,  and  carried  on  its  operaticms  vritn 
such  a  contempt  of  all  fairness  and  equality,  that  it  was 
speedily  overwhelmed  with  public  reprobation,  and  perished 
impitied,  though  supported  by  die  highest  names  among  the 
lifistocracy — in  Church  and  State. 

)t  needs  hardly  be  added,  that  we  are  only  the  advocates  of 
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foch  a  change  m  the  English  hiw^  as  would  add  the  office  of 
Public  Prosecutor  to  that  of  the  Gradd  Jury,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted.  His  duty  would  merely  consist  in  bringing  cases,  by 
himself  or  his  deputies,  before  Uiat  ancient  and  constitutional 
tribunal,  and  in  prosecuting  them  after  the  bills  should  be  found. 
The  increase  of  patronage  thus  occasioned  would  doubtless  be 
a  serious  evil,  but  there  niidit  be  means  of  checking  its  efiPects ; 
and  one  very  obvious  set*off,  if  it  could  not  be  termed  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  mischief  would  be  found  in  the  relinquishment  by 
the  crown  of  the  power  to  file  ex  o^Etrfo  informations  in  any  case. 
Of  this  we  are  quite  certain,  that  the  greatest  practical  ben^t 
which  could  be  conferred  on  the  cnminal  law  of  England^ 
would  be  the  addition  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
under  proper  restrictions ;  as  one  of  the  best  gifts  that  our  own 
jurisprudence  could  receive,  would  be  the  addition  of  a  Grand 
Jury  to  our  office  of  Public  Prosecutor. 


Art.  VII.  Wilhelm  Meistet's  Apprenticeship^  a  Novel.  From 
the  German  of  Goethe.  In  5  volumes  12mo.  pp.  lOSO^ 
Edinbui^h,  1824. 

'T^HERE  are  few  things  that  at  first  sight  appear  more  capricious 
'^  and  unaccountable,  than  the  diversities  of  National  Taste; 
and  ^et  there  are  not  many,  that,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
admit  of  a  clearer  explanation.  They  form  evidently  a  section 
in  the  great  chapter  of  National  Character;  and,  proceeding  on 
the  assumption,  that  human  nature  is  everywhere  fundamental* 
ly  the  same,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  indicate,  in  a  ge- 
neral way,  the  circumstances  which  have  distinguished  it  into  so 
manv  local  varieties. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,— -the  one  em« 
bracing  all  that  relates  to  the  newness  or  antiquity  of  the  societT 
to  which  they  belong,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  stage  whira 
any  particular  nation  has  attained  in  that  great  progress  from 
rudeness  to  refinement,  in  which  all  are  engagea ; — the  other 
comprehending  what  may  be  termed  the  accidental  causes  bv 
which  the  character  and  condition  of  communities  may  be  a& 
fected ;  such  as  their  government,  their  relative  pbsition  as  to 
power  and  civilization  to  neighbouring  countries,  their  prevail 
inff  occupations,  determined  in  some  degree  by  the  capabilities 
or  their  soil  and  climate,  and  more  than  all  perhaps,  as  to  the 
question  of  Taste,  the  still  more  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
character  of  their  first  models  of  excellence,  or  the  kind  of  m^ 
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rk  by  which  their  admiration  and  national  vanity  had  first  beet* 
excited. 

It  18  needless  to  illustrate  these  obvioos  sources  of  peculiarity 
at  any  considerable  length.  It  is  not  more  certain,  that  ail  pri- 
mitive communities  proceed  to  civilisation  by  nearly  the  same 
friages,  than  that  the  progress  of  taste  is  marked  by  correspond* 
kig  gradations,  and  may,  in  most  cases,  be  distinguished  into 
periods,  the  order  and  succession  of  which  is  nearly  as  uniform 
ami  determined.  If  tribes  of  savage  men  always  proceed,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  occupation  of  hunting  to  thai 
of  pasturage — from  that  to  agriculture,  and  from  that  to  com* 
merce  and  manufactures,  the  sequence  is  scarcely  less  invariable 
in  the  history  of  letters  and  aru  In  the  former,  verse  is  nni^ 
formly  antecedent  to  prose — marvellous  legends  to  correct  bis^ 
tory— exaggerated, sentiments  to  just  representations  of  nature* 
Invention,  m  short,  regularly  comes  before  iudgment,  warmth 
of  feeling  before  correct  reasoning — and  splendid  declamation 
and  broad  humour  before  delicate  simplicity  or  refined  wit- 
In  the  arts  again,  the  progress  is  stricdy  analojgous — from  mere 
monstrosity  to  ostentatious  displays  of  labour  and  design,  first 
in  massive  formality,  and  next  in  fantastical  minuteness,  variety, 
and  flutter  of  parts; — and  then,  through  the  gradations  of 
startling  contrasts  and  overwrought  expression,  to  the  repose 
and  simplicity  of  graceful  nature. 

These  considerations  alone  explain  much  of  that  contrariety 
of  tadte  by  which  different  nAtions  are  distinguished.  They 
not  only  start  in  the  great  career  of  improvement  at  different 
times,  out  they  advance  in  it  with  different  velocities^^some 
lingering  longer  in  one  stage  than 'another — some  obstructed 
and  some  helped  forward,  by  circumstances  operating  on  them 
from  within  or  from  without.  It  is  the  unavoidable  conse- 
ouence,  however,  of  their  being  in  anv  one  particular  position, 
that  they  will  judge  of  their  own  productions  and  those  of  their 
neighbours,  according  to  that  standard  of  taste  which  belongs  to 
the  place  they  then  hold  in  this  great  circle — and  that  a  ^imole 
people  will  look  on  their  neighbours  with  wonder  and  scom» 
for  admiring  what  their  own  grandfathers  looked  on  with  equal 
admiration, — ^while  they  themselves  are  scorned  and  vilified 
in  return,  for  tastes  which  will  infallibly  be  adopted  by  the 
grandchildren  of  those  who  despise  them. 

What  we  have  termed  the  accidental  causes  of  great  djfier- 
ences  in  beings  of  the  same  nature,  do  not  of  course  ^mit  of 

Suite  so  simple  an  exposition.     But  it  is  not  in  reality  more 
ifficult  to  prove  their  existence  and  explain  their  operation. 
Where  great  and  degrading  despotisms  have  beei)  early  esta? 
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blisbedt  either  by  the  akl  of  superstition  or  of  mere  force,  as  in 
most  of  the  states  of  Asia,  or  where  small  tribes  of  mixed  des- 
cent hare  been  engaged  in  perpetual  contention  for  freedom 
and  superiority^  as  in  ancitot  Greece — ^where  the  ambition  and 
fiMmlties  of  individuals  have  been  chained  up  by  the  institution 
of  castes  and  indelibkf  $eparations9  as  in  India  and  E^pt,  or 
where  aU  men  jmictise  all  occupaticms  and  aspire  to  all  honours^ 
a»  in  Germany  or  Britain, — ^wbere  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
people  has  been  war,  lis  in  infant  Rome,  or  where  a  vast 
pacific  population  has  been  for  ages  inured  to  mechanical 
nrudger}',  as  in  China — it  is  heedless  to  say,  that  very  opposite 
Botioiis  of  what  conduces  to  delight  and  amusement  must  neces- 
sarily prevail ;  and  that  the  Taste  of  the  nation  must  be  affected 
both  by  the  sentiments  which  it  has  been  taught  to  cultivate, 
and  the  capacities  it  has  been  led  to  unfold. 

The  influence  of  early  models,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  most  considerable  of  any;  and  may  be  easilv  enough 
understood*  When  men  have  been  accustomed  to  any 
particular  kind  of  excellence,  they  naturally  become  good 
jnd^l^  of  it,  and  account  certain  considerable  degrees  of  it 
indispensable, — while  they  are  comparatively  blind  to  the  me- 
rit of  other  good  qualities  to  which  they  had  been  less  habi'- 
tuated,  and  are  neither  offended  by  tlieir  absence,  nor  at  all 
skilful  in  their  estimation.  Tims  those  nations  who,  like  tlie 
Elfish  and  Dutch,  have  been  long  accustomed  to  great  clean- 
liness and  order  in  their  persons  and  dwellings,  naturally  look 
with  admiration  on  the  higher  displays  of  those  Qualities,  and 
are  proportionally  disgusted  by  their  neglect ;  while  they  are 
apt  to  undervalue  mere  pomp  and  stateliness,  when  destitute  of 
these  recommendations :  And  thus  also  the  Italians  and  Sici- 
lians, bred  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  magnificence,  are  curiously 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  make 
but  little  account  of  the  more  homely  comforts  which  are  so 
hifj^ly  prized  by  the  others.  In  the  some  way,  if  a  few  of  tlie 
first  successful  adventurers  in  art  should  have  excelled  In  any 
particular  qualities,  the  taste  of  their  nation  will  naturally  be 
moulded  on  that  standard — will  rc^rd  those  qualities  almost 
exelosively  as  entitled  to  admiration,  and  will  not  only  consi-' 
der  the  want  of  them  as  fatal  to  all  pretensions  to  excellence,  hut 
will  unduly  despise  and  undervalue  other  qualities,  in  themselves 
not  less  valuable,  but  with  which  their  national  models  had  not 
happened  to  make  them  timeously  familiar.  If,  for  example, 
the  first  popular  writers  in  any  country  should  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  a  pompous  and  severe  regularity,  and  a 
certain  elaborate  simplicity  of  design  and  execution,  it  will  na- 
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turally  follow,  that  the  national  taate  wUl  not  only  tMOone  crii^ 
csX  and  rigorous  as  to  those  particulars,  but  will  be  prc^r- 
tionally  deadened  to  the  merit  of  vivacity,  nature  and  mven- 
tion,  when  combined  widi  irregularity,  homeliness,  or  confu- 
sion. While,  if  the  great  patriarchs  of  letters  had  excelled  in 
variety  and  rapidity  of  inventicm,  and  boldness  and  truth  of 
sentiment,  though  poured  out  with  considerable  disorder  and 
incongruitv  of  manner,  these  qualities  would  quickly  come  to 
be  the  national  criterion  of  merit,  and  the  oorrec^ess  and  de» 
corum  of  the  other  school  be  despised,  as  mere  recipes  for  mo* 
notony  and  tameness. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  plain  and  certain  efieots  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  first  great  popular  writers  of  all  countries.    But 
still  we  do  not  conceive  that  they  depend  altogether  cm  any  thing 
so  purely  accidental  as  the  temperament  or  early  history  of  a  few 
individuals.  No  doubt  the  national  tasteof  France  and  of  England 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  difierent,  had ShakespearebebSk 
a  Frenchman,  and  Boileau  and  Racine  written  in  En^ish.  But 
then,  wedo  not  think  that  Shakespeare  could  have  been  a  French* 
man;  and  we  conceive  that  his  character,  and  thatof  oUier  ori- 
ginal writers,  though  no  doubt  to  be  considered  on  the  whde 
as  casual,  must  yet  nave  been  modified  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  bred.     It  is 
plain  that  no  original  force  of  genius  could  have  enabled  Shake- 
speare to  write  as  he  has  done,  if  he  h^d  been  bom  and  bred 
among  the  Chinese  or  the  Peruvians.     Neither  do  we  diink 
that  he  could  have  done  so,  in  any  other  countiy  but  England- 
free,  sociable,  discursive,  reformed,  familiar  England — whose 
motley  and   mingling  population   not  onlv  presented  *  every 
'  change  of  many-coloured  life '  to  his  eye,  but  tai^t  and  per- 
mitted every  class,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  know  and 
to  estimate  the  feelings  and  the  habits  of  all  the  others — and  thus 
enabled  the  gifted  observer  not  only  to  deduce  the  true  charac- 
ter of  human  nature  from  this  infinite  variety  of  experiments 
and  examples,  but  to  speak,  to  the  sense  and  the  hearts  of  each, 
with  that  truly  universal  tongue,  which  every  one  feels  to  be 
peculiar,  and  all  enjoy  as  common. 

We  have  said  enough  however,  or  rather  too  much,  on  these 
general  views  of  the  subject— which  in  truth  is  sufficiently  clear 
m  those  extreme  cases,  where  the  contrariety  is  great  and  univer- 
sal, and  is  only  perplexing  when  there  is  a  pretty  general  confor- 
ihity  both  in  the  causes  which  influence  taste  and  in  the  result. 
Thus,  we  arenotat  all  surprised  to  find  the  taste  of  the  Japaneseor 
the  Iroquois  very  different  from  our  own — and  have  no  difficulty 
ia  both  admitting  that  our  human  nature  and  human  capacities 
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are  substantially  the  same,  and  of  referring  this  .discrepancy 
to  the  contrast  that  exists  in  the  whole  state  of  society,  and  the 
knowledge,  and  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  objects  to  which  we 
have  been  respectively  accustomed  to  give  our  admiration. 
That  nations  living  in  times  or  places  altogether  remote,  should 
disagree  in  taste,  as  in  every  thing  else,  seems  to  us  miite  natural. 
They  are  only  the  nearer  cases  that  puzzle.  And,  that  great 
European  countries,  peopled  by  the  same  mixed  races,  edu- 
cated in  the  admiration  of  the  same  classical  models — ^venerating 
the  same  remains  cS  antiquity — engaged  substantially  in  the 
same  occupations — communicating  every  day,  on  business, 
letters  and  society — bound  up  in  short  in  one  great  common- 
wealth, as  against  the  inferior  and  barbarous  parts  of  die  world, 
should  yet  differ  so  widely — not  only  as  to  the  comparative 
excellence  of  their  respective  productions,  but  as  to  the 
constituents  of  excellence  in  all  works  of  genius  or  skill, 
does  indeed  sound  like  a  paradox,  the  solution  of  which  every 
one  may  not  be  able  to  deduce  from  the  preceding  observa- 
tions. 

The  great  practical  equation  on  which  we  in  this  country 
have  been  hitherto  most  frequently  emploved,  has  been  between 
0iir  own  standard  of  taste  and  that  which  is  recognised  among 
oar  neighbours  of  France : — And  certainly,  though  feelings  of 
rivalry  have  somewhat  aggravated  its  appartfUf  beyond  its  real 
amount,  there  is  a  great  and  substantial  difference  to  be  ac- 
coimted  for,  in  the  way  we  have  suggested'*— or  in  some  other 
way.  Stating  that  difference  as  generally  as  possible,  we  would 
say,  that  the  French,  compared  with  oursdves,  are  more  sensi** 
tive  to  faults,  and  less  transported  with  beauties— more  ena« 
moured  of  art,  and  less  indulgent  to  nature — ^more  charmed 
with  overcoming  difficulties,  than  with  that  power  which  makes 
US  unconscious  of  their  existence— more  averse  to  strong  emo- 
tions, or  at  least  less  covetous  of  them  in  their  intensity — more 
students  of  Taste,  in  short,  than  adorers  of  Genius — and  far 
more  disposed  than  anv  other  people,  except  perhaps  the  Chi- 
nese, to  circumscribe  the  rules  of  Taste  to  such  as  they  them- 
selves have  been  able  to  practise,  and  to  limit  the  legitimate 
empire  of  Genius  to  the  provinces  they  have  explored.  There 
iias  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  late  years,  in  the  fiice  of 
lilerairy  Europe,  on  these  debatable  grounds;  and  we  cannot 
imt  thmk  that  die  result  has  been  favourable,  on  the  whole,  to 
4ke  EngKsb,  and  that  the  French  have  been  compelled  to  recede 
considerably  fix>m  many  of  their  exdusive  pretensions — a  result 
which  we  are  indined  to  ascribe,  less  to  the  arguments  of  our 
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native  championis  than  to  those  circuimtances  in  th'6  fecehthistory 
oF  Europe^  which  have  compelled  our  ingenious  neighbours  to 
mingle  more  than  they  had  ever  done  before  with  the  stfrrdund-^ 
ing  nations^-and  thus  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  di- 
versified forms  which  genius  and  talent  may  assume. 

But  while  we  are  thus  fairly  in  the  way  of  settling  our  differ*^ 
ences  with  France,  we  are  little  more  than  beginning  tbem^  we 
feari  with  Germany ;  and  the  perusal  of  the  extraordinary  vo- 
lumes before  us,  which  has  suggested  all  the  preceding  reflec- 
tions, has  given  us,  at  the  same  time,  an  impression  of  such  ra- 
dical, and  apparently  irreconcileable  disagreement  as  to  princi- 
ples, as  we  can  scarcely  hope  either  to  remove  by  our  reason- 
ings, or  even  very  satisfactorily  to  account  for  by  our  sugges- 
tions. 

This  is  allowed,  by  the  general  consent  of  all.Germaily,  to 
be  the  very  greatest  work  of  their  very  greatest  writer.  The 
most  original,  the  most  varied  and  inventive, — the  vtMst  charac- 
teristic, in  short,  of  the  author,  and  of  his  country.  We  re- 
ceive it  as  such  accordingly,  with  implicit  faith  and  suitable  rer 
spect ;  and  have  perused  it  in  consequence  with  very  great  at- 
tention and  no  common  curiosity.  We  have  perused  it,  in^ 
deed,  only  in  the  translation  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the 
title :  But  it  is  a  translation  by  a  professed  admirer,  and  by  one 
who  is  proved  by  his  Preface  to  be  a  person  of  talents,  and  by 
every  part  of  the  work  to  be  no  ordinary  master,  at  least  of 
one  of  the  languages  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  We  need 
Fcarcely  say,  that  we  profess  to  judge  of  the  work  only  accord* 
ding  to  our  own  principles  of  judgment  and  habits  of  fedipg; 
and,  meaning  nothing  less  than  to  dictate  to  the  readers  or  tbe 
critics  of  Germany  what  they  should  think  of  their  own  favoor- 
ite  authors^  propose  only  to  let  them  know,  in  all  plainness  and 
modesty,  what  we,  and  we  really  believe  most  of  our  coontry- 
men,  actually  think  of  this  chef  d*cet(vre  of  Teutonic  genius. 

We  must  say,  then,  at  once,  that  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  this  German  idolatry ;  nor  at  all  comprehend  immw 
what  grounds  the  work  before  us  could  ever  be  considered  as 
an  admirable,  or  even  a  commendable  performance.  To  as  it 
certainly  appears,  after  tlic  most  deliberate  oonsideratiotH  to  be 
eminently  absurd,  puerile,  incongruous  vulgar,  and  affected ; 
-—and,  though  redeemed  by  considerable  powers  of  inventiooiy 
and  some  traits  of  vivacity,  to  be  so  fiir  from  perfectioo,  as  to 
be,  almost  from  beginning  to  end,  one  flagrant  oflettce  a^^atnit 
every  principle  of  taste,  and  every  just  rule  of  composiiioiK 
Though  indicating,  in  many  placets  ^  mind  capable  both  of  a- 
culc  and  profound  reflection,  it  is  full  of  mere  siUincss  anrf 
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childish  affectation; — and  though  evidently  the  work  of  one 
who  had  seen  and  observed  much,  it  is  throughout  altogether  un« 
natural)  and  not  so  properly  improbable,  as  affectedly  fantastip 
and  absurd — kept,  as  it  were,  studiously  aloof  From  general  or. 
ordinary  nature — never  once  bringing  us  into  contact  with  real 
life  or  genuine  character — and,  where  not  occupied  with  the  pro- 
fessional squabbles,  paltry  jargon,  and  scenica]  profligacy  of 
strolling  players,  tumblers,  and  mummers  (which  may  oe  said 
to  form  its  staple),  is  conversant  only  with  incomprehensible 
mystics  and  vulgar  men  of  whim;  with  whom,  if  it  were  at 
all  possible  to  understand  them,  it  would  be  a  baseness  to  be. 
acquainted.  Every  thing,  and  every  body  we  meet  with,  is  a 
riddle  and  an  oddity ;  and  though  the  tissue  of  the  story  is  suf- 
ficiently coarse,  and  the  manners  and  sentiments  infected  with 
a  strong  tinge  of  vulgarity,  it  is  all  kept  in  the  air,  like  a  piece 
of  machinery  at  the  minor  theatres,  and  never  allowed  to 
touch  the  solid  ground,  or  to  give  an  impression  of  reality,  by 
the  disclosure  oi  known  or  living  fentures.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this,  however,  there  are,  every  now  and  then,  outbreakings  of 
a  fine  speculation,  and  gleams  of  a  warm  and  sprightly  ima- 
gination— an  occasional  wild  and  exotic  glow  of  fancy  and  poe- 
try— ^a  vigorous  heaping  up  of  incidents,  and  touches  of  bright 
and  powerful  description. 

It  is  not  very  easy  certainly  to  account  for  these  incongruities, 
or  to  suggest  an  intelligible  theory  for  so  strange  a  practice* 
But  in  so  far  as  we  can  guess,  these  peculiarities  of  German 
taste  are  to  be  referred,  in  part,  to  the  comparative  newness  of 
original  composition  among  that  ingenious  people,  and  to  the 
state  of  European  literature  when,  they  first  ventured  on  the 
experiment — and  in  part  to  the  state  of  society  in  that  great 
90untry  itself^  and  the  comparatively  humble  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  write,  or  to  whom  writing  is  there  ad- 
dressed. 

The  Germans,  though  undoubtedly  an  imaginative  and  even 
enthusiastic  race,  had  neglected  their  native  literature  for  two 
hundred  years — and  were  chiefly  known  for  their  learning  and 
indubtry.  They  wrote  huge  Latin  treatises  on  Law  and  Theolo- 
gy—and put  forth  bulky  editions,  and  great  tomes  of  annotations 
on  the  classics.  At  last,  however,  they  grew  tired  of  being  re- 
spected as  the  learned  drudges  of  Europe,  and  reproached  with 
their  consonants  and  commentators;  and  determined,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  to  show  what  metal  they  were  made  of,  and  to 
give  the  world  a  taste  of  their  quality,  as  men  of  genius  and  in- 
vention. In  this  attempt  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  was 
at  all  events  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  scholastic  imita- 
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tors  of  the  classics.  Thai  would  have  smelt  too  moch,  they 
thought,  of  the  old  shop ;  and  in  order  to  prove  their  claims 
to  originality,  it  was  necessary  to  go  a  little  into  the  op- 
posite  extreme, — to  venture  on  something  decidedly  modern, 
and  to  show  at  once  their  independence  on  their  old  mas- 
ters,  and  their  superioritv  to  the  pedantic  rules  of  antiquity. 
With  this  view  some  of  them  betook  themselves  to  the  French 
models — set  seriously  to  study  how  to  be  gay — apprendre  a  etre 
i^/^and  composed  a  variety  of  petites  pieces,  and  novels  of 
polite  gallantry,  in  a  style— of  which  we  shall  at  present  say  no- 
thing. This  manner,  however,  ran  too  much  counter  to  the 
general  character  of  thejiation  to  be  very  much  followed — and 
undoubtedly  the  greater  and  better  part  of  their  writers  turned 
rather  to  us,  for  hints  and  lessons  to  guide  them  in  their  ambi- 
tious career.  There  was  a  greater  affinity  in  the  temper  and 
genius  of  the  two  nations — and  our  great  authors  were  indis- 

?utably  at  once  more  original  and  less  classical  than  those  of 
Vance.  England,  however,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  could  fnmish 
abundance  oi  bad  as  well  as  good  models — and  even  the  best 
were  perilous  enough  for  rash  imitators.  As  it  happened,  how- 
ever, Uie  worst  were  most  generally  selected — ana  the  worst 
parts  of  the  good.  Shakespeare  was  admired — but  more  for  his 
flights  of  fancy,  his  daring  improprieties,  his  trespasses  on  the 
borders  of  absurdity,  than  for  the  infinite  sagacity  and  rectify- 
ing good  sense  by  which  he  redeemed  those  extravagancies,  or 
even  the  profound  tenderness  and  simple  pathos  which  alternat- 
ed with  tne  lofty  soaring  or  dazzling  imagery  of  his  style*  Alto- 
S ether,  however,  Shakespeare  was  beyond  their  rivalry;  and 
lough  Schiller  has  dared,  and  not  ingloriously,  to  emulate  his 
miracles,  it  was  plainly  to  other  merits  and  other  rivalries  that  the 
body  of  his  ingenious  countrymen  aspired.  The  ostentatious 
absurdity — the  affected  oddity — the  pert  familiarity — the  bro- 
ken style,  and  exaggerated  sentiment  of  Tristram  Shandy-^he 
mawkish  morality,  dawdling  details,  and  interminable  agonies 
of  Richardson — the  vulvar  adventures,  and  homely,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  fantastical  speculations  of  John  Bnncle  and 
others  of  his  forgotten  class,  found  far  more  favour  in  their  eyes. 
They  were  original,  startling,  nnclassical,  and  puzzling.  Iney 
excited  curiosity  by  not  being  altogether  intelligible — efiectually 
excluded  monotonvby  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  their  transi- 
tions, and  promised  to  rouse  the  most  torpid  sensibility,  by  the  vio- 
lence and  perseverance  with  which  they  thundered  at  the  heart. 
They  were  the  very  things,  accordingly,  which  the  German 
originals  were  in  search  of; — and  they  were  not  slow,  therefore, 
in  adopting  and  improving  on  them.    In  order  to  make  them 
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tlidrou^hty  their  owii,  they  had  only  to  exonerate  their  pe* 
culiarities — to  mix  up  with  them  a  certain  wowance  of  their 
old  yisionary  philosophy,  misty  metaphysics,  and  superstitions 
visions — and  to  introduce  a  few  craty  senttatioiu  theorists^  to 
sprinkle  over  the  whole  a  seasoning  of  rash  speculatioti  on  mo- 
rality and  the  fine  arts. 

The  stjrie  was  also  to  be  relieved  by  a  vartetv  of  odd  compari- 
sons and  nnacconntable  similes — borrowed,  for  the  most  part, 
from  low  and  rcTojting  objects^  and,  all  the  better,  if  they  did 
iH>t  exactly  fit  the  su^ect,  or  even  introduced  new  p^tplexity 
into  that  which  they  professed  to  illustrate. 

l^his  goes  far,  we  think,  to  explain  the  absurdity,  incongruity, 
and  affectation  of  the  works  ot  which  we  are  speakings     But 
there  is  yet  another  distinguishing  quality  for  which  we  have 
not  accounted — and  that  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  Vulgarity  which 
pervades  all  their  varieties,  and  constitutes,  perhaps,  their  mo»t 
repulsive  characteristic.     We  do  not  know  very  well  how  tO' 
describe  this  unfortunate  peculiarity,  except  by  saying  that  it  is 
the  vulgarity  of  pacific,  comfortable  Burghers,  occupied  with 
staffing,  cooking,  and  providing  for  their  coarse  personal  accom- 
modations.   There  certainly  never  were  any  men  of  genius  who 
condescended  to  attend  so  minutely  to  the  nan^nafurals  of  their 
heroes  and  heroines  as  the  noveilists  of  modem  Germany.  Their 
works  smell,  as  it  were,  of  groceries— of  brown  papers  filled  with 
greasy  cakes  and  slices  of  bacon,— and  fryings  m  frowzy  back 
parlours.    All  the  uiteresting  recollections  of  childhood  turn  on 
remembered  tidbits  and  plunderings  of  savoury  store-rooms.  In 
the  mklst  of  their  most  passionate  scenes  there  is  alwaj^s  a  serious 
and  affectionate  notice  of  the  substantial  pleasures  of  eating  and' 
drinking.    The  raptures  of  a  tSte-a-t^e  are  not  complete  with- 
oot  a  bottle  of  nice  wme  and  a  *  trim  collation. '    Their  very 
sages  deliver  their  orades  over  a  glass  of  punch ;  and  the  en- 
chanted lover  finds  new  apologies  for  his  idolatry  in  taking  a 
survey  of  his  mistress's  '  combs,  soap,  and  towels,  with  the 
traces  of  their  use.'     These  baser  necessities  of  our  nature,  in 
short,  which  all  odier  writers  who  have  aimed  at  raising  the 
imagination  or  touching  the  heart  have  kept  studiously  out  of 
view,  are  ostentatiously  brought  forward,  and  fondly  dwelt  on 
by  the  pathetic  authors  of  Germany. 

We  really  cannot  well  account  for  thb  extraordinary  taste. 
Bot  we  suspect  it  is  owing  to  the  importance  that  is  really  attached 
to  those  solid  comforts  and  supplies  of  necessaries,  by  thegreat- 
er  part  of  the  readers  and  writers  of  that  country.  Though 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  Germany,  it  operates  less 
by  raising  tne  mass  of  the  people  to  a  potential  equality  with 
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the  nobFe$,  than  bj  secnring  to  them  their  inferior  and  plebeian 
privileges ;  and  consists  ratker  in  the  immunities  of  their  incor- 
porated tradesmen,  which  may  enable  them  to  become  rich  as 
8uch|  than  in  any  general  participation  of  national  rights,  by 
which  they  may  aspire  to  dignity  and  elegance,  as  well  as  opu- 
lence and  comfort.  Now,  the  writers,  as  well  as  the  readers  in 
that  country,  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  plebeian  and  vulgar 
class.  Their  learned  men  are  almost  all  wofuUy  poor  and  de- 
pendent; and  the  comfortable  burghers,  who  Duy  entertaining 
Dooks  bv  the  thousand  at  the  Frankfort  fair,  probably  agree 
with  their  authors  in  nothing  so  much  as  the  value  they  set  oo 
those  homely  comforts  to  vniich  their  ambition  is  mutually  li- 
mited by  their  condition ;  and  enter  into  no  part  of  them  so 
heartily  as  those  which  set  forth  their  paramount  and  continual 
importance. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  proceed  to  give  some 
more  particular  account  of  the  work  which  has  given  occasion 
to  all  these  observations.  Nor  indeed  have  we  anything  more 
of  a  general  nature  to  premise,  except  that  we  really  cannot 
join  in  the  censure  which  we  have  found  so  generally  bestowed 
ou  it  for  its  alleged  grossness  and  immorality.  It  is  coarse,  cer- 
tainly, in  its  examples^  and  by  no  means  very  rigorous  in  its 
etliical  precepts.  But  it  is  not  worse  in  those  respects  than 
many  works  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  at  home — Tom  Jones, 
for  example,  or  Roderiek  Random.  There  are  passages,  no 
doubt,  that  would  shoek  a  delicate  young  lady  \  but  to  the  bidk 
of  male  readers,  for  whom  we  suppose  it  was  chiefly  intend- 
ed)  we  do  not  apprdiend  that  it  will  either,  do  any  great  harm, 
or  give  any  great  ofience* 

Wilhelm  Meister  is  the  son  of  a  plodding  merchant,  in  cme 
of  the  middling  towns  of  Germanvy  who,  before  he  is  out  of  his 
apprenticeship,  takes  a  passion  for  play-going;  which  he  very 
naturally  follows  up  by  engaging  in  an  intrigue  with  a  little  pert 
actress,  who  performed  yoimg  offic5ers  and  other  male  parts 
with  great  success*  The  book  opens  with  a  supper  at  her 
lodgings ;  where  he  tells  her  a  long  silly  story  of  his  passion 
for  puppet*>shows  in  his  childhood^  how  he  stole  a  set  of 
puppets  out  of  a  pantry  of  his  mother's,  into  which  he  had 
slipped  to  filch  sugar-plums  —  how  he  fitted  up  a  puppet* 
show  of  his  own,  in  a  garret  of  his  &ther's  house,  and  enacted 
David  and  Goliah,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  whole  fa- 
mily, and  various  complaisant  neighbours,  who  condescended 
to  enact  autUence— how  a  halt-pay  lieutenant  assisted  him 
in  paiiuinst  the  figures  and  nailing  up  the  boards — and  how 
out  of  all  this  arose  his  early  taste  for  playhouses  and  actresses. 
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Thi»  goodly  stuff  extends  through  fifty  mortal  pages— all  se- 
rious, solemn  and  silly,  far  beyond  the  pitch  of  the  worst  gilt 
thing  ever  published  by  Mr  Newberry.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  parts  of  the  work,  we  must  verify  the  ac* 
count  we  have  ventured  to  give  of  it  by  a  few  extracts.  WiU 
helm  is  describing  the  dress  of  t]ie  prophet  Samuel  in  his 
Planch's  Opera  of  Goliah,  and  telling  *  how  the  taffeta  of  the 
'  cassock  had  been  taken  from  a  gown  of  his  grandmother's, ' 
whep  a  ppi$e  L9  hea^d  in  the  street,  and  the  old  inaid  J^X^v^ 
informs  them  tli^t  . 

'  The  disturbance  arose  from  a  get  of  jolly  companions,  who  were 
ju^t  then  sallying  out  of  the  Italian  Tavern,  hard  by,  where  they  had 
been  b^sy  d'lscuBilngJrmh  oysten^  a  cargo  of  which  had  just  arrived, 
aoji  by  no  means  sparing  their  champaign.  '*  Pity, "  Mariana  said, 
'*  tliat  wc  did  nqt  think  of  it  in  time ;  we  might  have  had  some  enter- 
tainment to  ourselves.'*  **  It  is  not  yet  too  late,''  said  Withelm,  giving 
Barbara  a  louis  d'or  :  *'  get  us  what  we  want ;  then  come  and  take  a 
share  with  us.**  Tlie  old  dame  made  speedy  work ;  ere  long  a  trimlyr 
covered  table,  with  a  neat  collation,  stood  before  the  lovers.  They 
made  Barbara  sit  with  them ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves. On  such  occasions,  there  is  never  want  of  enough  to  say. 
Mariana  soon  took  up  little  Jonathan  again,  and  the  old  dame 
liirned  the  conversation  upon  Wiiheloifs  favourite  topic.  "  You  were 
telling  us,"  she  said,  *'  about  the  first  exhibition  of  a  puppet-show  on 
Christmas-eve :  I  remember  you  were  interriipted,  jus(  as  the  ballet 
was  going  to  begin.''  "  I  assure  you,"  sai4  Wilhelm,  *'  it  went  o^ 
quite  well.  And  certainly  the  strange  caperings  of  these  Moors  and 
Mooresses,  these  shepher^ls  ^d  shepherdesses,  these  dwarf^  an^i 
dwarfesses,  will  nevpr  altogett^er  leavf?  my  cecpUet^ljofi  wl^le  { liyp.*'  ^ 
&c.  4^c. 

We  ppare  our  readers  some  dozen  pages  of  doU-dressing 
and  joinery,  and  come  to  the  following  choice  passage. 

*  *^  In  well  adjusted  and  regulated  houses, "  continued  Wilhelm, 
*'  children  have  a  feeling  not  unlike  what  I  conceive  rats  and  mice 
to  have ;  they  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  all  crevices  and  holes,  where  they 
may  come  at  anyjfbrbidden  dpinty  ;  they  enjoy  it  also  with  a  fearful, 
stolen  satisfaction,  which  forms  no  small  part  of  the  happiness  of 
childhood.  More  than  any  oth^r  of  the  young  ones,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  looking  out  attentively  to  see  if  I  could  notice  any  cupboard 
Irfl  optn^  or  key  standing  in  its  lopk.  The  more  reference  I  bore  \\i 
my  heart  for  those  closed  doors,  on  tl)e  outside  of  which  1  had  to 
pass  by  for  weeks  ai)d  months,  catphing  only  a  furtive  glance  when 
our  mother  now  and  then  opened  the  consecrated  place  to  take  sqme- 
thing  from  it, — the  quicker  was  I  to  make  U!ic  of  any  opportunities 
which  the  forgetfulness  of  our  housekeepers  at  timqs  a^orded  me. 
Among  all  the  doors,  that  o^  the  store- roum  was,  of  course,  the  one  I 
watched  most  narrowly.     Few  of  the  joyful  anticipations  in  lily  van 
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equal  tba  feelbg  which  I  used  to  have,  when  my  mother  happened  to 
call  me,  that  I  might  help  her  to  carry  out  any  thing,  after  which  I 
might  pick  up  a  few  dried  plumi,  either  with  her  kind  permission,  or 
by  help  of  my  own  dexterity.  The  accumulated  treasures  of  this 
chamber  took  hpld  of  my  imagination  by  their  magnitude ;  the  very 
ifragrance  exhaled  by  so  multifarious  a  collection  of  sweet-smelling 
4piees  produced  such  a  craving  effect  on  me,  that  I  never  failed,  when 
passing  near»  to  linger  for  a  little,  and  regale  myself  at  least  on  th^ 
unbolted  atmosphere.  At  length,  one  Sunday  morning,  my  mother, 
being  hurried  by  the  ringing  of  the  church-bells,  forgot  to  take  this 
precious  key  with  her  on  shutting  the  door,  and  went  away  leaving 
all  the  house  in  a  deep  sabbath  stillnesf.  No  sooner  had  I  marked 
this  oversight,  than  gliding  softly  once  or  twice  to  and  from  the 
placOi  I  at  last  approached  very  gingerly,  opened  the  door,  and  felt 
myself,  after  a  single  step,  in  immediate  contact  with  these  manifold 
and  long*wished-for  means  of  happiness.  1  glanced  over  dau€$f 
chests  and  bt^gs^  and  drawers  and  boxes^  with  a  quick  and  doubtful  eye, 
considering  what  I  ought  to  take ;  turned  finally  to  my  dear  withered 
plums,  provided  myself  also  with  a  few  dried  apples,  and  completed 
the  forage  with  an  orange-chip.  I  was  quietly  retreating  with  my 
plunder,  when  some  little  chests,  lying  piled  over  one  another, 
^ught  my  attention  ;  the  more  so,  as  I  noticed  a  wire,  with  hooks 
at  the  end  of  it,  sticking  through  the  joint  of  the  lid  in  one  of  them. 
Full  of  eager  hopes,  I  opened  this  singular  package;  and  judge  of 
i^y  emotions,  when  1  found  my  glad  world  of  heroes  all  sleeping  safe 
within  1  I  meant  to  pick  out  the  topmost,  and,  having  examined 
fbem,  to  pull  up  those  below  ;  but  in  this  attempt,  the  wires  got  very 
soon  entangled,  and  I  fell  into  a  ftight  and  flutter,  more  particularly 
as  ike  cook  just  then  began  making  some  stir  in  tke  kUcken,  xokick  U^ 
flose  ht/  ;  so  that  I  had  nothing  ft>r  it  but  to  squeeze  the  whole  to* 
eether,  the  best  way  I  could,  and  to  shut  the  chest,  having  stolen 
from  it  nothing  but  a  little  written  book,  which  happened  to  be 
lying  above,  and  contained  the  whole  drama  of  Goliath  and  David. 
With  this  booty  I  made  good  my  retreat  into  the  garret. " '  pp. 
20-22. 

This,  we  suppose,  will  be  received  as  a  suffipient  specimen 
pf  the  true  German  taste  for  comfits,  cooking,  and  cockering. 
If  any  one  should  wish  for  a  sample  of  pyre  childishness,  or 
inere  folly,  there  are  pages  on  pages  like  the  following. 

*  "  |t  was  natural  that  the  operas,  with  their  manifold  adventures 
and  vicissitudes,  should  attract  me  more  than  any  thing  beside.  In 
ihese  compositions,  (  found  stormy  ^e9;i ;  gods  descending  in  chariots 
pf  cloud ;  and,  what  ipost  of  all  delighted  me,  abundance  of  thunder 
and  lightnipg.  I  did  my  best  with  pasteboard,  paint,  and  paper: 
I  could  make  night  very  prettily ;  my  lightning  was  fearful  to  be- 
hold ;  only  my  thunder  did  not  always  prosper,  which  however  was 
of  less  importance.  In  operas,  moreover,  I  found  frequent  oppor- 
tuniti^  of  introdudng  my  David  an^  Goliatbi  persons  whofpi  the  re- 
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gular  drsliia  #otild  terdlj  adnftil.    Dfttly  I  fek  more  ftttftdMbent  for 
.the  hampered  spot  where  I  enjoyed  so  many  pleasures ;  end,  I  must 
coafesSt  thejragrance  which  the  puppets  had  acquired  firom  ike  Uore- 
:  r€OM  added  iu>t  a  little ;  to  my  aatufactioo. 

.  ' ''  The  decomtioQS  of  my  theatre  were  now  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
.  completeiiess*  J  had  always  had  the  knack  of  drawing  with  com- 
pasaesy  and  clipping  pasteboard,  and  colouring  figures ;  snd  here  it 
served  me  in  good  stead.  But  the  more  sorry  was  I,  on  the  other 
band,  wheui  as  frequently  happened,  my  stock  of  actors  would  not 
suffice  for  representing  great  affisdcs.— My  sisters,  dressing  and  un- 
dressing their  dolls,  awoke  in  me  the  project  of  furnishing  my 
heroes  by  and  by  with  garments,  which  might  also  be  put  off  and  on. 
Accordingly,  I  slit  the  scraps  of  cbth  from  off  their  bodies  ;  tacked 
the  fragments  together  as  well  as  possible ;  saved  a  particle  of  money 
to  buy  new  ribbons  and  lace ;  begged  many  a  rag  of  tafeta  s  and  90 
formed,  by  degrees,  a  full  theatrical  wardrobe,  in  which  hoop<%petti* 
coats  for  the  ladies  were  especially  remembered.— My  troop  was 
now  fairly  provided  with  dresses  for  the  most  important  piece,  and 
you  might  have  expected  that  henceforth  one  exhibition  would  fol* 
low  close  upon  the  heels  of  another.  But  it  happened  with  me,  as 
it  oflen  happens  with  children ;  they  embrace  wide  plans,  make 
mighty  preparations,  then  a  few  trials,  and  the  whole  undertaken  is 
abandoned.    I  was  guilty  of  this  fault. " '  &c  &c. 

But  we  must  jret  on  with  our  story.  While  he  is  lulliog  his 
little  actress  to  sleep  by  these  edifying  discourses,  and  project-^ 
ing  to  go  on  the  stage  along  with  her,  our  mercantile  hero  is 
suddenly  sent  off  by  nis  father,  to  collect  debts  from  tlieir  coun- 
try  customers.  The  ingenious  author,  however,  cannot  pos- 
sibly let  him  go,  without  presenting  his  readers  with  an  elabo- 
rate character  of  the  worthy  old  trader  and  his  partner.  Old 
Meister,  it  seems,  had 

*  A  peculiar  inclination  for  magnificence,  for  whatever  catches  the 
eye  and  possesses  at  the  same  time  real  worth  and  durability.  In  his 
house,  he  would  have  all  things  solid  and  massive ;  his  stores  must  be 
copious  and  rich,  all  his  plate  roust  be  heavy,  the  furniture  of  his 
table  must  be  costly.  On  the  other  hand,  his  guests  were  seldom 
invited  ;  for  every  dinner  was  a  festival,  which,  both  for  its  expense 
and  for  its  inconvenience,  could  not  often  be  repeated.  The  econo* 
my  of  his  house  went  on  at  a  settled  uniform  rate,  and  every  thing 
thai  moved  or  had  a  place  In  it  was  just  what  yieUled  no  one  any  real 
enjoyment. 

'*  The  dder  Werner,  in  his  dark  and  hampered  house,  led 
quite  another  sort  of  life.  The  business  of  the  day,  in  his  narrow 
counting-roro,  at  his  ancient  desk,  once  done,  Werner  liked  io  eat  toeJK, 
and  if  possible  to  drink  better.  Nor  could  he  fully  enjoy  good  things 
in  solitude ;  with  his  family  he  must  always  see  at  table,  his  friends 
and  any  stranger  that  had  the  slightest  connexion  with  his  house. 
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f/«f  chain  were  of  unknowD  age  and  antic  fariiion,  bal  be  daily  in- 
vited some  to  ut  on  them.  The  dainty  victuals  uneBted  the  attenttdn 
oft  hia  guests,  and  none  remarked  that  they  were  served  up  in  com* 
mon  ware.  His  cellar  held  no  great  stock  of  wine  ;  but  the  erajitied 
niches  were  usually  filled  by  more  of  a  superior  sort.'     pp.  66,  57. 

I'his  must  be  admitted  not  to  be  the  very  best  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  style  noble.  Nor  is  the  outfit  of  the  hero  himself 
described  in  a  vein  more  lofty. 

**  He  roust  prepare,''  said  Meister,  *<  and  set  forth  as  soon  as 
pofsible.     Where  shall  we  get  a  horse  for  him  to  suit  this  business  I 

—We  shall  not  seek  far.     The  shopkeeper  in  H ,  tvho  awes  us 

somewhaty  but  is  withal  a  good  man,  has  offered  me  a  horse  instead 
of  paym^t.  My  son  knows  it«  and  tells  me  it  is  a  serviceable 
beast.  He  may  fetch  it  himself;  let  him  go  with  the  diligence; 
the  day  after  to-morrow  he  is  back  again  betimes;  we  have  his 
snddte'bags  and  letters  made  ready  in  the  meantime ;  he  can  set  out 
Monday  morning. " 

The  fbllowing  passage,  however,  is  a  fairer  sample  of  the 
average  merit  of  the  work ;  and  exhibits  some  traits  of  vivacity 
and  eloquence,  debased  by  that  affectation  of  sin<rularityj  and 
that  predominating  and  characteristic  vulgarity,  of  which  we 
have  already  sai(}  so  much.  He  is  describing  his  hero's  hours 
of  fascination,  in  the  playhouse,  and  elsewhere. 

*  For  hours  he  would  stand  by  the  sooty  light-frame,  inhaling  the 
vapour  of  tallow  lamps,  looking  out  at  his  mistress ;  and  when  she 
returned  and  cast  a  kindly  glance  upon  him,  he  could  feel  himself 
lost  in  ecstacy,  and,  though  close  upon  laths  and  bare  spars,  he  seem- 
ed transported  into  paradise.  The  stufied  bunches  of  wool  denomi- 
nated lambs,  the  water-falls  of  tin,  the  paper  roses,  and  the  one- 
sided huts  of  straw,  awoke  in  him  fair  poetic  visions  of  an  old  pas- 
toral world.  Nay,  the  very  dancing  girls,  ugly  as  they  were  when 
seen  at  hand,  did  not  always  inspire  him  with  disgu^st.  They  trod  the 
same  floor  with  Mariana.  So  true  is  it,  that  love,  which  alone  c^n 
give  their  full  charm  to  rose-bowers,  myrtle-groves,  and  moonshine, 
can  also  communicate,  even  to  shavings  of  wood  and  paper  clip- 
pings, the  aspect  of  animated  nature.  It  is  so  strong  a  spice,  that 
lastelesst  or  even  nauseous  soups^  are  by  it  rendered  palatable ! 

*  So  potent  a  spice  was  certainty  required  to  render  tolerable,  nay 
mt  last  agreeable,  the  state  in  which  he  usually  found  her  chamber, 
not  to  say  herself. — Brought  up  in  a  substantial  burghcr*s  h«use, 
cleanliness  and  order  were  the  element  in  which  he  breathed ;  and 
odieriting  as  he  did  a  portion  of  his  father's  taste  for  finery,  it  had 
ahrays  been  his  care,  in  boyhood,  to  fuibish  up  his  chamber,  which 

.he  regarded  as  his  little  kin^om,  in  the  stateliest  fashion.  He  had 
got  himself  a  carpet  for  the  middle  of  his  chamber,  and  a  finer  one 
for  his  table.  He  had  also  a  white  cap,  which  he  wore  straight  up 
like  4  turban !  and  the  sleeves  of  his  night-gown  hq  had  caused  to 
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be  cut  8h<Mrt,  in  th&  mode  of  the  Orientals.     As  a  reason  iW  ihh,  be 
pretended,  that  long  wide  sleeves  encumbered  him  in  writings 

*  In  those  times,  how  happy  did  he  thmk  the  players,  whom  he 
saw  possessed  of  so  many  splendid  girnients,  trappings,  and  arnia ; 
and  in  the  constant  practice  of  a  lof^y  demeanour,  the  spirit  of  which 
aeemed  to  bold  up  a  mirror  of  whatever,  in  the  opinions,  relations, 
and  passions  of  men,  was  stateliest  and  most  ma^nitiecnt.  Of  a 
piece  with  this,  thought  Wilhelm,  is  aUo  the  player*s  domestic  life ; 
a  series  of  dignified  transactions  and  employments,  whereof  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  is  but  the  outmost  portion  !  Like  as  a  mass  of 
silvery  lung  simmering  about  in  the  purifying  furnace,  at  length  gleams 
with  a  bright  and  beautiful  tinge  in  the  eye  of  the  rcHner,  and  show^ 
him,  at  the  same  timci  that  ihe  metal  aow  is  cleansed  of  all  foreign 
mixture. 

*  Great,  accordingly,  was  his  surprise  at  first,  when  he  found  ]iim« 
self  beside  his  mistress,  and  looked  down,  through  the  cloud  that 
environed  him,  on  tables,  stools,  and  door.  The  wrecks  of  a  tran- 
sient, light,  and  false  decoration  lay,  like  the  glittering  coat  of  a 
Mnnedjtshf  dispersed  in  wild  disorder.  The  implements  of  |>er8onal 
cleanliness,  combs,  soap,  towels,  with  the  traces  of  their  use,  were 
not  concealed.  Music,  portions  of  plays  and  pairs  of  shoes,  washes 
and  Italian  flowers,  pincushions,  hair-skevoers,  rouge*pots  and  rib- 
bons, books  and  straw-hats ;  no  article  despised  the  neighbourhood 
oi'  another  ;  afl  were  united  by  a  common  element,  powder  and  dust. 
Yet  as  Wilhelm  scarcely  noticed  in  her  presence  aught  except  her- 
self; nay,  as  all  that  had  belonged  to  her,  that  she  had  touched,  was 
dear  to  him,  he  came  at  last  to  feel,  in  this  chaotic  housekeeping,  a 
charm  which  the  proud  pomp  of  his  own  habitation  never  had  com- 
municated. When,  on  this  hand,  he  lifted  aside  her  boddice,  to  get 
at  the  harpsichord ;  on  that,  threw  her  gown  upon  the  bed,  that  he 
might  find  a  seat ;  when  she  herself,  with  careless  freedom,  did  nut 
seek  to  hide  from  him  man^  a  natural  office^  which,  out  uf  respect  for 
the  presence  of  a  second  person,  is  usually  concealed ;  he  felt  as  if 
by  all  this  he  was  coming  nearer  to  her  every  moment,  a^  if  ihe  com- 
munion betwixt  them  was  fastening  by  invisible  ties!' 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  raptures,  and  just  after  be  had  been 
gallantly  serenading  her  with  the  trumpets  of  a  travelling  show- 
man,  he  detects  his  frail  fair  one  in  on  intrigue  with  u  rival-; 
mid  falls  into  the  most  horrible  agonies,  the  nature  and  vio- 
lence of  which  the  ingenious  author  iliustrates  by  the  following 
very  obvious  and  dignified  simile. 

*  As  when  by  chance,  in  tlie  preparation  of  s^me  artijkial  ^re» 
tvorks,  any  part  of  the  composition  kindles  before  its  time,  and  the 
skilfully  bored  and  loaded  barrels, — which,  arranged,  and  burning 
after  a  settled  plan,  would  have  painted  in  the  air  a  magnificently 
varying  series  of  flaming  images, — now  hissing  and  roaring,  promis- 
cuuusly  explode  with  a  confused  and  dangerous  crash;  so,  in  our 
hero's  C4de>  did  happiness  and  hopei  pleasure  and  joys,  rculilicb  and 
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dream,  cI«bIi  logeiher  with  d^Btnietivd  tumuk,  rfl  at  eoce  id  hia 

He  sets  off,  however,  on  his  journey,  and  apeeiUly  gets  tntotbose 
theatrical  connexions,  from  which  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  es- 
cape till  the  end  of  the  work.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  omm^  ludi- 
crously unnatural  than  the  luck  he  has  in  meeting  with  notfaii^ 
but  players,  and  persons  connected  with  playhouses.  On  his 
very  first  sally,  he  falls  in  with  a  player  who  had  run  away  with 
a  young  lady,  whom  he  had  captivated  from  the  stage— and  has 
scarcely  had*  time  to  admire  the  mountain  scenery  among  which 
he  was  to  pass  his  first  evening,  when  he  is  surprised  to  leara 
that  the  work-people  are  about  to  act  a  play— the  whole  pro- 
cess of  Vhich  is  described  with  as  solemn  a  tediousness  as  his 
own  orig'mal  puppet-show.  In  the  first  town  to  which  he  de- 
scends, he  meets  first  with  a  seducing  company  of  tumblers 
and  rope-dancers,  reinforced  by  the  valuable  addition  of  a 
Siting  Man  ,•  and  in  half  an  hour  after  makes  acquaintance 
M'ith  a  gay  and  bewitching  damsel— who  sends  across  the  street 
to  hea  a  nosegay  he  has  m  his  hands — and  turns  oat,  by  the 
happiest  accident  in  the  world,  to  be  a  strolling  actress,  wail- 
ing there  for  the  chance  of  employment.  To  pve  our  readcans 
an  idea  of  the  sort  of  descriptions  with  which  the  great  writ- 
ers in  Germany  now  electrify  their  readers,  we  copy  the  kk- 
lowing  simple  and  impressive  account  of  the  procession  of  the 

tumbling  |)arty. 

*  Preceded  by  a  drum,  the  manager  advanced  on  horseback ;  he 
was  followed  by  a  female  dancer  mounted  on  a  corresponding  hack, 
and  holding  a  child  before  her,  all  bedizened  with  ribbons  and  span- 
gles. Next  came  the  remainder  of  the  troop  on  foot ;  some  of  them 
carrying  children  on  their  shoulders  in  dangerous  postures,  yet  smooth- 
ly and  lightly  ;  among  these  the  young,  dark,  black-haired  figure  a- 
gain  attracted  Wilbeim*s  notice.^ — Pickleherring  ran  gaily  up  and 
down  the  crowding  multitude,  distributing  his  hand-bills  with  much 
practical  fun ;  here  smadcing  the  lips  of  a  girl,  there  breeching  a 
boy,  and  awakening  generally  among  the  people  an  ioTindble  de»ire 
to  know  more  of  him. — On  the  painted  flags,  the  manifold  science 
of  the  company  was  visibly  delineated.  * 

The  new  actress,  to  whom  he  is  introduced  by  another  ef 
the  firatemitv  whom  he  bad  found  at  his  ion,  is  named  Philina ; 
and  her  character  is  sketched  and  sustained  throughout  the 
book  with  fiur  more  talent  than  could  be  expected  from  any 
thii^  we  have  hitherto  cited.  She  is  gay,  forward^  graceful, 
Msi^  imd  t;ood*natured«  with  a  daring  and  capricious  pleasant- 
TT«  which/if  K  (^Wn  strikes  as  uiinatund,  is  frequently  original 
a»w1  cftvctivw  Her  debut,  htm-ever,  we  mu^t  say,  is  in  the  au- 
lkor\  ttK>s4  characteristic  manner^ 
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*  She  caoe  ooC  (rom  her  room  ill  m  fwir  c^  tiffkt  Kttle  slipper*  iz^A 
high  heelsj  to  give  them  welcome.  She  had  ihn>«rD  a  black  mantle 
over  her*  abore  a  white  negligee,  not  iodeeil  f  uperstiiiou&ly  clra.}^ 
but  which,  for  that  very  nraaoo,  gave  her  a  more  frank  and  tUtmeUic 
mr.  Her  short  dresi  did  not  bide  a  pair  of  the  preitie^t  ieet  and 
ancles  in  the  world«-r-^'  You  are  welcome,  **  she  cried  to  Wilhdm, 
*'  and  I  thank  yon  for  your  charming  flowers.  **  Sl»e  led  Urn  into 
her  chamber  with  the  one  hand,  pressing  the  nosegay  to  her  breast 
with  the  other.  Being  all  seated,  and  got  into  a  pleasant  train  of 
general  talk,  to  which  she  had  the  art  of  giving  a  ddightful  turn, 
Laertes  threw  a  handful  of  gmgerbread  wuU  into  her  lap,  and  »he 
immediately  began  to  eat  them, — **  Look  whit  a  child  this  young  gal- 
lant is!  "  she  said :  **  He  wants  to  persuade  you  that  I  am  fi>nd  of 
such  confectionary  ;  and  it  is  himself  that  cannot  live  without  licking 
his  lips  over  something  of  the  kind. " — *^  Let  us  confess, "  repiioJ 
Laertes,  **  that,  in  this  point,  as  in  others,  you  and  I  go  band  in 
hand.  For  example,  *  he  continued,  "  the  weather  is  delightful  to- 
day :  what  if  we  should  take  a  drive  into  the  country,  and  eat  our 
dinner  at  the  MiU  ?  "— !.  145,  144. 

Even  at  the  mill  they  are  fortunate  enon^  to  meet  with  a 
dramatic  representation  ^ some  miners  in  the  neighbourhood 
having,  by  great  good  luck,  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  set  forth 
the  utility  of  their  craft  in  a  sort  of  recitative  dispute  with  some 
unbelieving  countrymen,  and  to  sing  through  a  part  of  Wer- 
ner's Lectures  on  Mineralogy  ~ upon  which  very  natnral  nnd 
probable  occurrence  our  apprentice  comments,  in  this  incredible 
manner. 

*  *'  In  this  little  dialogue,"  said  Wilhelm,  when  seated  at  ta- 
ble, "  we  have  a  lively  proof  how  useful  the  theatre  might  be  to  all 
ranks ;  what  advantage  even  the  Slate  might  procure  from  it,  if  the 
occupations, — trades^  and  undertakings  of  men  were  all  brought  upon 
the  stage  ;  and  presented  on  their  praiseworthy  side,  in  that  point  t^ 
view  in  which  the  State  itself  should  honour  and  protect  them.  As 
matters  stand,  we  exhibit  only  the  ridiculous  side  of  men.— Might 
it  not  be  a  worthy  and  pleasing  task  for  a  statesman  to  survey  the 
natural  and  reciprocal  influence  oi  ail  classes  on  each  other,  and  to 
guide  some  poet»  gifted  with  sufficient  homour,  in  such  labours  as 
these  ?  In  this  way,  I  am  persuaded,  many  very  entertaining,  both 
agreeable  and  useful  pieces,  might  be  executed. " 

Such  is  the  true  sublime  of  German  speculation  !  ami  it  is 
by  writing  such  sheer  nonsense  as  this  that  men  in  that  conn- 
try  acquire  the  reptitation  of  great  gaiius — and  of  uniting  with 
pleasant  inventions  the  most  profound  su<|gestions  of  political 
wisdom  I  Can  we  be  wrong  in  maintain mg,  after  this,  that 
there  are  diversities  of  national  taste  that  can  never  be  recon- 
ciled, and  scarcely  ever  accounted  for  ? 

On  another  day  they  go  in  a  boat,  and  agree,  by  way  of  pas- 
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time,  *  to  extemporise  a  Play, '  by  each  taking  an  ideal  charac- 
ter, and  attempting  to  sustain  it^and  this,  *  because  it  forces 
*  each  to  strain  his  fancy  and  his  wit  to  the  nttermost, '  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  most  *  comfortable  occupation, ' — and  is  thus 
moralized  upon  by  a  reverend  clergyman  who  had  joined  their 
party,  and  enacted  a  country  parson  with  great  success. 

*  **  I  think  this  practice  very  useful  among  actors,  and  even  In  the 
company  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  is  the  best  mode  of  draw- 
ing men  out  of  themselves,  and  leading  them,  by  a  circuitous  path, 
back  into  themselves  again. '' 

Their  evening  occupation  is  not  less  intellectual  and  drama- 
tic ;  though  it  ends,  we  must  own,  with  rather  too  much  ani- 
mation. They  all  meet  to  read  a  new  play ;  and 
— *  between  the  third  and  fourth  act,  the  punch  arrived,  in  an  ample 
bowl ;  and  there  being  much  fighting  and  drinking  in  the  piece  it- 
self, nothing  was  more  natural  than  that,  on  every  such  occurrence, 
the  company  should  transport  themselves  into  the  situation  of  the 
heroes,  should  flourish  and  strike  along  with  them,  and  drink  lon^ 
life  to  their  favourites  among  the  dramatis  personce, 

'  Each  individual  of  the  party  was  inflamed  with  the  most  i\oh\e 
fire  of  national  spirit.  How  it  gratified  this  German  company  to  be 
poetically  entertained,  according  to  their  own  character,  on  stuff  of 
their  own  manufacture  !  In  particular,  the  vaults  and  caverns,  the 
ruined  castles,  the  moss  and  hollow  trees  ;  but  above  all  the  noctur- 
nal Gipsy- scenes,  and  the  Secret  Tribunal,  produced  a  (juite  incredi* 
ble  effect. 

*  Towards  the  fifth  act  the  approbation  became  more  impetuous 
and  louder ;  and  at  last,  when  the  hero  actually  trampled  down  his 
oppressor,  and  the  tyrant  met  his  doom,  the  ecstasy  increased  to 
such  a  height,  that  aJl  averred  they  bad  never  passed  such  happy 
moments.  Melina,  whom  the  liquor  had  inspired,  i^as  tin*  noisest ; 
and  when  the  second  bowl  was  empty,  and  midnight  near,  Laertes 
swore  through  thick  and  thin,  that  no  living  mortal  was  worthy  ever 
more  to  put  these  glasses  to  his  lips ;  and,  so  swearing,  he  pitched 
his  own  right  over  his  head,  through  a  window-pane,  out  into  the 
street.  The  re^t  followed  his  example;. and  notwithstaiKling  the 
protestations  of  the  landlord,  who  canoe  running  in  at  the  noise,  the 
punch' bawl  itself,  never  after  this  festivity  to  be  polluted  by  unholy 
drink,  was  dashed  into  a  thousand  fbreds.  Philina,  whose  exhilara- 
tion was  the  least  noticed,* the  other  two  girls  by  that  time  having 
laid  themselves  upon  the  sofa  in  no  very  elegant  positions,  malicious- 
ly encouraged  her  companions  in  their  tutpult* 

*  Meanwhile  the  town-guard  had  arrived,  and  were  demandiBg  ad* 
mission  to  the  house.  Wilhelm,  much  heated  by  his  reading,  though 
he  had  drank  but  little,  had  enough  to  do  with  the  landlord  s  help  to 
content  these  people  by  money  and  good  words,  and  afterwards  to 
get  the  various  incmbcrs  of  his  party  sent  home  in  that  finspeuily 
case.' 
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Most  of  OUT  readers  probiibly  think  they  have  had  etiough 
of  this  goodly  matter.  But  we  cannot  spare  them  a  taste  of 
the  manner  of  courtship  and  flirtation  that  prevailed  among 
these  merry  people.  Philina  one  day  miKle  a  carland  of  flow- 
ers for  her  own  hair — and  then  another,  which  she  placed  on 
the  brows  of  our  hero. 

*  •*  And  I,  it  appears,  must  go  empty  !  "  said  Laertes "  Not  by 

any  means ;  you  shall  not  have  reason  to  complain,  "  replied  Philina, 
taking  off  the  garland  from  her  own  head,  and  putting  it  on  his. — 
*'  If  we  were  rivals,  *'  said  Laertes,  *'  we  might  now  dispute  very 
warmly  which  of  us  stood  higher  in  thy  favour.*' — **  And  the  more 
fools  you, "  said  she,  while  she  bent  herself  towards  him,  and  ofier* 
ed  him  her  lips  to  kiss ;  and  then  imniediately  turned  round,  threw 
her  arm  about  Wilhelm,  and  bestowed  a  kind  salute  on  him  also. 
•*  Which  of  them  tastes  best  f  "  said  she  archly. — **  Surprisingly  ! " 
exclaimed  Laertes :  *^  it  seems  as  if  nothing  else  had  ever  such  a 
tang  of  wormwood  in  it. " — **  As  little  wormwood, "  she  replied* 
**  as  any  gi&  that  a  man  may  enjoy  without  envy  and  without  con- 
ceit. But  now,  "  cried  she,  *'  I  should  like  to  have  an  hour's  dan« 
cing,  and  after  that  we  must  look  to  our  vaulters.  ** 

Another  evening,  as  Wilhelm  was  sitting  pensively  on  the 
bench  at  the  inn  door, 

*  Philirra  came  singing  and  skipping  along  through  the  front  door. 
She  sat  down  by  liim ;  nay,  we  might  almost  say,  on  him,  so  close 
did  she  press  herself  towards  him  ;  she  leant  upon  his  shoulders,  be- 
gan playing  with  his  hair,  patted  him,  and  gave  him  the  best  words 
in  the  world.  She  begged  of  him  to  stay  with  them,  and  not  leave 
her  alone  in  that  company,  or  she  must  die  of  ennui :  she  could  not 
live  any  longer  in  the  same  house  with.  Melina,  and  had  come  over 
to  lodge  in  the  other  inn  for  that  very  reason. — He  tried  in  vain  to 
satisfy  her  with  denials ;  to  make  her  understand  that  he  neither  could 
nor  would  remain  any  longer.  She  did  not  cease  her  entreaties ; 
nay,  suddenly  she  threw  her  arm  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  with 
the  liveliest  expression  of  fondness. — '*  Are  you  mad,  Phiiina?*' 
cried  Wilhelm,  endeavouring  to  disengage  himself;  *'  to  make  the 
open  street  the  scene  of  such  caresses,  which  I  nowise  merit!  Let 
roe  go  ;  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  stay.  ** — **  And  I  will  hold  thee  fast, " 
said  she,  '*  and  kiss  thee  here  on  the  open  street,  and  kiss  thee  till 
thou  promise  what  I  want.  I  shall  die  of  laughing, '*  she  continued  : 
<'  By  this  familiarity  the  good  pebple  here  mutt  take  me  for  thy  wife 
of  four  weeks  standing ;  and  husbands  that  witness  this  touching 
scene  will  commend  me  to  tbeir  wives  as  a  pattern  of  ciiildlike  sim- 
ple tenderness." — Some  persons  were  just  then  gc^ng  by  ;  she  ca* 
rested  him  in  the  most  graceful  way;  dnd  he,  to  avoid  giving  ecan- 
dalt  was  contrained  to  play  the  part  of  the  patient  husband.  Then 
she  made  faces  at  the  people,  when  their  backs  were  turned;  and, 
in  the  wildest  humouii^  continued  to  commit  all  sorts  of  impraprie- 
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tle«,  ttU  at  last  he  wm  obliged  to  i^romke  iturtThe  would  not  go  that 
day,  or  the  morrow,  or  the  qext  day.«»^'  You  are  a  true  clod !  *\ 
aaid  she,  quitting  hka;  **  and  I  am  ^t  a  fool  to  spend  so  much 
kindoeas  on  you.       L  206^  209. 

But  we  are  tired  of  extracting  so  much  trashy  and  must  look 
out  for  something  better.     Would  any  one  beliere,  that  the 
same  work  wbicn   contains  all  these  platitudes  of  vulgarity 
should  have  furnished  our  great  Novellist  with  one  of  his  most 
£uitdstical  characters,  and  Lord  Byron  with  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  his  poetry?     Yet  so  it  is.     The  character- 
pf  t^^eneUa,  in  Feveril  of  the  Feak,  is  borrowed  almost  entire 
from  the   Mignon  of  the  work  before  us — and  the  prelude 
to  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  b^nnin^,  *  O  knew  you  the  land 
where  the  cypress  andmvrtle?'  is  taken,  with  no  improve-' 
ment,  from  a  little  wild  air  which  she  sings.     It  is  hitroduced 
here,  too,  with  more  propriety  and  effect  than  in  the  work  of 
the  noble  author;  for  she  is  represented  as  having  beai  stolen 
from  Italv;  and  the  song,  in  this  its  original  form,  shadows 
out  her  desire  to  be  restored  to  that  delightful  land  and  the 
stately  halls  of  her  ancestors, — retracing  her  way  by  the  wild 
passes  of  the  Alps.     It  is  but  fair  to  the  poetical  powers  of 
Goethe  to  give  this  beautiful  song,  as  it  is  here  apparently, 
very  ably  translated. 

*  Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees  bloom  ? 

Where  the  gold  orange  glows  in  the  deep  thicket^s  gloom  ? 

Where  a  wind  ever  sofl  from  the  blue  heaven  blows. 

And  the  groves  are  of  laurel  and  myrtle  and  rose  ? 

Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither !  O  thither. 

My  dearest  and  kindest,  with  thee  would  I  go. 

Know'st  thou  the  house,  with  its  turretted  walls, 

Where  the  chambers  are  glancing,  and  vast  are  the  halls  ? 

Where  the  figures  of  marble  look  on  me  so  mild. 

As  if  thinking :  "  Why  thus  did  they  U3e  thee,  poor  child  ?  '* 

Know*st  thou  it  ? 

Thither !  0  thither, 
My  guide  and  my  guardian,  with  thee  would  I  go. 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain,  its  cloud-covered  arch, 
Where  the  mules  among  mist  o'er  the  wild  torrent  march  ? 
In  the  clefts  of  it,  dragons  lie  coil'd  with  their  brood ; 
The  rent  crag  rushes  down,  and  above  it  the  flood. 
Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither !  O  thither. 
Our  way  leadeth  :  Father  I  O  come  let  us  go  I "     I.  229. 
The  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  original  condition  of  Feoella 
in  Rushin  Castle,  is  discarded,  indeed,  as  to  Mignon,  from  the 
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6rst ;  for  she  is  first  exhibited  to  us  as  actually  Umhling-^^xiCi 
is  rescued  by  our  hero  from  the  scourge  of  the  master  tumbler, 
who  was  dissatisfied  with  her  performance.  But  xYieftrnds  of  the 
character  is  the  same.  She  is  beautiful  and  dwarfish,  unac- 
countable, and  full  of  sensibility,  and  is  secretly  in  love  with  her 
protector,  who  feels  for  her  nothing  but  common  kindness  and 
compassion.  She  comes  at  last,  to  be  sure,  to  be  rather  more  mad 
than  Fenella,  and  dies  the  victim  of  lier  hopeless  passion.  The 
following  is  the  description,  something  overworked  perhaps, 
and  not  quite  inteUigibie,  but,  on  the  whole,  powerful  and  im« 
pressire,  of  this  fairy  creature's  first  indication  of  her  love  to 
ner  youthful  deliverer. 

*  Nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  first  disclosure  of  a  love  whicK 
has  been  nursed  in  silence,  of  a  faith  grown  strong  in  secret,  and 
which  at  last  comes  fprth  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  reveals  itself 
%a  him  who  formerly  has  reckoned  it  of  small  account.  The  bud, 
which  bad  b^en  closed  so  long  and  firmly,  was  now  ripe  to  burst  its 
swathiDgs,  and  WiUielm*s  heart  could  never  have  been  readier  to 
welcome  the  impressions  of  affection. 

*  She  stood  before  him,  and  noticed  his  disquietude.  *'  Master ! 
A%  cried,  **  if  thou  art  unhappy,  what  will  become  of  Migaon  ?  *' 
*<  Dear  little  creature,*'  said  he»  taking  her  hands,  *'  thou  too  are 
part  of  my  anxieties.  I  must  go. "  She  looked  at  his  eyes,  glisten- 
mg  with  restrained  tears ;  and  knelt  down  with  vehemence  before 
him.  He  kept  her  hands ;  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  knees,  and 
remained  quite  still.  He  played  with  her  hair,  patted  her,  and  spoke 
kindly  to  her.  She  continued  motionless  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
last  he  felt  a  sort  of  palpitating  movement  in  her,  which  began  very 
sofUy,  and  then  by  degrees  with  increasing  violence  diffused  itself 
over  all  her  frame.  '^  What  ails  thee,  Mignon  ?  *'  cried  be ;  *<  what 
ails  thee  ?  **  She  raised  up  her  little  head,  looked  at  him,  and  all  at 
once  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  with  die  countenance  of  one  re« 
Dressing  the  utterance  of  pain.  He  raised  her  up,  and  she  fell  upoir 
his  breast ;  he  pressed  her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her.  She  replied 
not  by  any  pressure  of  the  hand,  by  any  motion  whatever.  She  held 
firmly  Mainst  her  heart ;  and  all  at  once  gave  a  cry,  which  was  ac-« 
oompamed  by  spasmodic  movements  of  the  body.  She  started  up,, 
and  immediately  fell  down  before  him,  as  if  broken  in  every  Joint. 
It  was  an  excruciating  moment !  "  My  child  ! "  cried  he,  raising  her 
im,  and  dasping  her  flist ;  **  My  child,  what  ails  thee  ?  "  The  pal- 
pitations contimied,  spreading  from  die  heart  over  all  the  lax  and 
powerless  limbs;  she  was  merely  hangioff  in  his  arms !  All  at  once 
she  again  became  quite  stiff,  like  one  enduring  the  sharpest  corporeal 
agony ;  and  soon  widi  a  new  vehemence  all  her  frame  once  more  be- 
came idive ;  and  she  threw  herself  about  his  neck,  like  a  bent  spring 
that  is  closing ;  while  in  her  soul,  as  it  were  a  strong  rent  took  plaoe| 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  stream  of  tears  flowed  from  her  shut  eyes 
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into  hit  bosom.  He  hdd  her  fast.  She  wept !  and  no  tongue  can 
express  the  force  of  these  tears.  Her  Jong  hair  had  loosened,  and 
was  hanging  down  before  her ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  whole  being  was 
melting  incessantly  into  a  brook  of  tears !  Her  rigid  limbs  were  a- 
gain  become  relaxed  ;  her  inmost  soul  was  pouring  itself  forth !  In 
the  wild  confusion  of  the  moment,  Wilhelm  was  afraid  she  would  dis- 
soWe  in  his  arms,  and  leave  nothing  there  for  him  to  grasp.  He 
held  her  faster  and  faster.  *«  My  child !  "  cried  he,  "my  child  !  " 
Her  tears  continued  flowing.  At  last  she  raised  herself;  a  faint 
gladness  shone  upon  her  face.  "  My  father !  **  cried  she,  "  thou 
wilt  not  forsake  roe  ?  Wilt  be  mj  father  ?  I  am  thy  child. ' 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  strange  inconsistency  of  our 
author's  manner,  than  by  subjoining  to  this  passionate  scene 
his  account  of  the  egg  dance,  which  this  HtUe  creature  performs 
a  few  days  after,  for  her  friend's  entertainment. 

*  She  came  into  his  room  one  evening  carrying  a  little  carpet  be- 
low her  arm,  which  she  then  spread  out  upon  the  floor.  She  then 
brought  four  candles,  and  placed  one  upon  each  comer  of  the  car- 
pet. A  little  basket  of  eggs,  which  she  next  carried  in,  made  her 
purpose  clearer.  Carefully  measuring  her  steps,  she  then  walked  to 
and  fro  on  the  carpet,  spreading  out  the  eggs  in  certain  figures  and 
positions ;  which  done,  she  called  in  a  man  that  was  waiting  in  the 
house,  and  could  play  on  the  violin.  He  retired  with  his  instrument 
into  a  comer ;  she  tied  a  band  about  her  eyes,  gave  a  signal,  andt 
like  a  piece  of  wheel- work  set  a«going,  she  began  moving  the  same 
instant  as  the  music,  accompanying  her  beats  and  the  notes  of  thfe 
tune  with  the  strokes  of  a  pair  of  castanets. 

*  X.ight!y,  nimbly,  quickly,  and  with  hairsbreadth  accuracy,  she 
carried  on  the  dance.  She  skipped  so  sharply  and  surely  along  be- 
tween the  eggs,  and  trode  so  closely  down  beside  them,  that  yoa 
would  have  thought  every  instant  she  roust  trample  one  of  them  in 
pieces,  or  kick  the  rest  away  in  her  rapid  turns.  By  no  means !  She 
touched  no  one  of  them,  though  winding  herself  through  their  mazes 
with  all  kmds  of  steps,  wide  and  narrow,  nay  even  with  leaps,  and  at 
last  half  kneeling. — Constant  as  the  movement  of  a  clock,  she  ran  her 
course ;  and  the  strange  music,  at  each  repetition  of  the  tune,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  dance,  recommencing  and  again  rushing  off  as 
at  first.  * 

*  The  dance  being  ended,  she  rolled  the  eggs  together  softly  with 
her  foot  into  a  Kttle  heap,  left  none  behind,  harmed  none ;  then  ptac-i' 
ed  herself  beside  it,  taking  the  baiKlage  from  her  eyes,  and  conclud*^ 
log  her  performance  with  a  little  bow. ' 

Soon  after  this,  the  whole  player  party  are  taken  to  the  cas« 
tie  of  a  wealthy  Count,  to  assist  him  in  entertaining  a  great 
Prince  and  bis  numerous  attendants,  from  whom  he  was  ex- 
pecting a  visit.  Our  hero  is  prevailed  on  to  go  also,  and  takei 
Mignon  along  with  him — and  though  treated  with  some  indig- 
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ntty*,  add  Tery  ill*  lodged  aind  attended^  dondeseendsto  com*- 
pose  a  comfdimentaiy  piece  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  stranger^ 
and  to  superintend,  as  well  as  to  take  a  part  in,  all  the  private 
theatricals.  By  degrees,  however,  he  steals  into  the  favour  of  the 
more  distinguished  guests — is  employed  to  read  to  the  Countess, 
and  at  "^ast  is  completely  fascinated  with  her  elegance  and... 
beauty — ^while,  as  it  turns  out,  he  has  unconsciously  made  some 
impression  on  her  innocent  heart.  He  is  not  a  little  assisted 
in  nis  designs,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  by  a  certain  in- 
triguing Baroness,  who  dresses  him  out,  on  one  occasion,  m . 
the  Count's  clothes,  when  that  worthy  person  was  from  home, 
intending  to  send  the  Countess  in  upon  him,  by  telling  her 
that  her  lord  was  suddenly  returned.  But  this  scheme  is  bro* 
ken  up  by  the  unexpected  verification  of  her  fable ;  for  the 
Count  actually  returns  at  the  moment;  and,  on  stepping  into 
his  dressing-room,  is  so  much  terrified  at  seeing  kimsel/^shiing- 
quietly  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  that  he  runs  out  in  a  great 
fright,  and  soon  after  becomes  a  visionary,  and  joins  the  in-* 
sane  flock  ci  Swedenborg.  A  critical  scene,  however,  is  at 
last  brought  on  accidentally^— and  though  the  transaction  re- 
corded is  by  no  means  quite  correct,  we  cannot  help  inserting 
the  account  of  it,  as  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  author's 
most  animated,  and  most  natural  style.  Wilhelm  had  been  en- 
gaged in  reading,  as  usual,  to  the  Countess  and  her  female 
party,  when  they  are  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  visitors. 
The  Baroness  goes  out  to  receive  them ; 

'  And  the  Countess,  while  about  to  shut  her  writing-desk,  which  was 
Atandiog  open,  took  up  her  casket,  and  put  some  other  rings  upon 
her  finger.  "  We  are  soon  to  part*  '*  said  she,  keeping  her  eyes  up* 
on  the  casket :  **  accept  a  memorial  of  a  true  friend,  who  wishes  no* 
thing  more  earnestly,  than  that  you  may  always  prosper. "  Sbe  then 
took  out  a  ring,  which,  underneath  a  crystal,  bore  a  little  plate  of 
woven  hair,  beautifully  set  with  diamonds.  She  held  it  out  to 
Wilhelm,  who,  on  taking  it,  knew  neither  what  to  say  nor  do,  but 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground.  The  Countess  shut  her  desk,  and 
lat  down  upon  the  sopha.  '*  And  I  must  go  empty  ?  "  said  Philina, 
kneeling  down  at  the  Countess's  right  hand.  **  Do  but  look  at  the 
man  !  he  carries  such  a  store  of  words  in  his  mouth,  when  no  one 
wants  to  hear  them ;  and  now  he  cannot  stammer  out  the  poorest 
syllable  of  thanks.  Quick,  sir  !  Express  your  services,  by  way  of. 
pantomime  at  least ;  and  if  to-day  you  can  mvent  nothing ;  then,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  be  my  imitator !  **  Philina  seized  the  right  hand  of 
the  Countess,  and  kissed  it  warmly.  Wilhelm  sank  upon  his  knee, 
laid  hold  of  the  left,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  The  Countess  seem- 
ed embarrassed,  yet  without  displeasure.  **  Ah ! "  cried  Philina ; 
*'  io  much  splendour  of  attire  I  may  have  seen  before ;  but  never 
vpL.  xLii«  NO.  84,  £  e 
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one  so  fit  to  wear  it.  What  bracelets,  but  also  what  a  hand  t  What 
a  neck -dress,  but  also  what  a  bosom  !  "  **  Peace,  Iktle  cozener  I" 
said  the  Countess.  "  Is  this  lus  Lordship  then  V*  said  Philioa*  point- 
ing to  a  rich  medallion,  which  the  Countess  wore  on  her  left  side, 
by  a  particular  chain.  **  He  is  painted  in  his  bridal  dress,  '*  re* 
plied  the  Countess.  **  Was  he  then  so  young  ?  "  inquired  Pbilina  > 
"  I  know  it  is  but  a  year  or  two  since  you  were  married. "  **  His 
youth  must  be  placed  to  the  artist's  account,  '^  replied  the  lady. 
•*  He  is  a  hancf?ome  man, "  observed  Pliirma.  **  But  was  there 
never, "  she  continued,  placing  her  hand  upon  the  Countesses  heart, 
•*  never  any  other  iraa^e  that  found  its  way  in  secret  hither  ?  ** 
**-Thou  art  very  bold,  Philina!  *'  cried  she;  "  I  have  spoiled  thee. 
Let  me  never  hear  such  another  speech.  *'  **  If  you  are  angry,  then 
am  I  unhappy/'  said  Philina,  springing  up,  and  hastening  from  the 
room. 

*  Wilhelm  stitt  held  (hit  lovely  hand  in  both  of  his.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  bracelet-clasp ;  he  noticed,  with  extreme  sur- 
prise, that  his  initials  were  traced  on  it,  in  lines  of  brilliants.  **  Have 
I  then,"  he  modestly  inquired,  "  your  own  hanr  in  this  preciouaring  ?  " 
"  Yes,**  replied  she  in  a  faint  voice;  then  suddenly  collecting  her- 
self, she  said,  and  pressed  his  hand :  **  Arise,  and  fare  you  well  1 " 
**  Here  is  my  name,*'  cried  hci  "  by  the  most  curious  chance  !  *'  He 
pointed  to  the  bracelet-clasp.  **  How  ?  "  cried  the  Countess  :  *•  it 
15  the  cipher  of  a  female  friend  ! "  **  They  are  the  initials  of  my 
name.  Forget  me  not.  Your  image  is  engraven  on  my  heart,  andf 
will  never  be  effaced.  Farewell !  I  must  be  gone. "  He  kissed  her 
hand,  and  meant  to  rise  ;  but  as  in  dreams,  some  strange  thing  fades 
and  changes  into  somethfing  stranger,  and  the  succeeding  wondti^ 
takes  us  by  surprise  ;  so,  without  knowing  how  it  happened,  he  found 
the  Countess  in  his  arms  I  Her  lips  were  resting  Upon  his,  and  their 
warm  mutual  kisses  were  yielding  them  that  blessedness,  whichr mor- 
t  i!s  sip  from  the  topmost  sparkling  foam  oh  the  freshly  poured  cup 
of  love  I 

'  Her  head  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  the  disordered  ringlets  and 
ruffles  were  forgotten.  She  had  thrown  her  arm  around  him ;  he 
clasped  her  with  vivacity ;  and  pressed  her  again  and  again  to  his 
breast.  O  that  such  a  moment  could  but  last  for  ever  f  And  ^  o  to 
envious  Fate  that  shortened  even  this  brief  moment  to  our  friends  I 
Plow  terrified  was  Wilhelm,  how  astounded  did  he  start  from  this 
happy  dream,  when  the  Countess,  with  a  shriek,  on  a  sudden  tore 
herself  away,  and  hastily  pressed  her  hand  against  her  heart.  He 
stood  confounded  before  her ;  she  held  the  other  hand  upon  her  eye*, 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  exclaimed  :  **  Away  !  leave  me  !  delay 
not!"  He  continued  standing.  *'  Leave  me!*'  she  cried;  and 
tnking  off  her  hand  from  her  eyes,  she  looked  at  him  with  an  indes- 
cribable expression  of  countenance ;  and  added,  in  the  most  lender 
aitd  affvfcting  voice i  '*  Fly,  if  you  love  me."     Wilhelm  was  out  of 
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thk  cbamber^  and  again  in  his  room,'  before  he  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  Unhappy  creatures !  What  eingofar  warding  of  change  or  of 
destiny  tore  them  aiundef  ?  " 

These  questionable  doings  are  follot^ed  tip  by  long  specula- 
tions on  the  art  of  playinprj  and  the  proper  studies  and  exer- 
cises of  actors;  But  in  the  end  of  these,  which  are  mystical 
and  prosing  enough,  we  come  suddenly  upon  what  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  most  able,  eloquent,  and  profound 
exposition  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  as  conceived  by  our 
creat  dramatist,  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world..  la 
justice  to  the  author,  we  shall  give  a  part  of  this  admirable 
critique.  He  first  delineates  him  as  be  was  before  the  calami^ 
lies  of  his  family.  •  > 

*  "  Soft,  and  from  a  noblfe  stem,  this  royal  flower  had  Sprung'  up 
under  the  immediate  influences  of  majesty  r  the  idea  of  moral  rec^ 
titude  with  that  of  princely  elevation,  the  feeling  of  the  good  and 
dignified  with  the  consciousness  of  high  birtb,  hoi  in  hinr  been  un- 
folded simultaneously.  .  He  was  a  Prince,  by  birth*  a  prince  i  and  he 
wished  to  reign,  only  that  good  men  might  ht  good  without  obstruid- 
tion.  Pleasing  in  form,  polished  by  nature,  courteous  from  the 
heart,  he  was  meant  to  be  the  pattern  of  youth  and  th^  joy  of  the 
Irorld. 

'  ''  Without  any  prominent  pnitsion,  his  loie  for  Ophelia  trat  a 
itill  presTentiroent  of  sweet  wants.  His  zeal  in  knightly  accom- 
plishments was  not  entirely  his  own ;  it  needed  to  be  qiutkeoed  and 
inflamed  by  praise  bestowed  on  others  for  excehing  in  them.  He 
was  calm  in  his  temper,  artless  in  his  condu6t,  neither  pleased  with 
idleness,  nor  too  violently  eager  for  employment.  The  routine  of  a 
university  he  seemed  to  continue  when  at  court.  He  possessed  more 
mirth  of  himiour  than  of  heart ;  he  was  a  good  companion,  pliant. 
Courteous,  discreet,  and  able  to  forget  and  forgive  an  injury ;  yet 
never  able  to  unite  himself  with  those  who  overstept  the  limits  of 
the  right,  the  good,  and  thle  becoming. ' 

He  then  considers  the  effects  of  the  misfor tones  of  his  house 
6n  such  8  dispositions  The  first  b  the  death  of  his  father,  by 
which  his  fair  hopes  of  succession  are  disappointed; 

'  He  is  now  poor  in  gocfA%  and  favour,  and  A  Stranger  in  thle  scene 
irhich  from  youth  he  had  looked  upon  as  his  inheritance.  His  temf- 
l^r  here  assumea  its  first  mournful  trnge«  He  feels  that  now  he  is 
not  more,  that  he  is  less,  than  a  private  nobleman ;  he  oifers  him- 
self as  the  servant  of  every  one ;  be  is  not  courteous  and  conde- 
scending, he  is  needy  and  degraCded. 

'  *'  The  second  stroke  that  came  upon  him  wounded  deeper,  bowed 
Itill  more.  It  was  the  marriage  of  his  mother.  The  faithful  tender 
ion  had  yet  a  mother,  when  his  father  passed  away*  He  hoped*,  in  tl^e 
Company  of  his  surviving  and  noble-mmded  parent,  t#  feverenct  the 
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heroic  fonn  of  the  departed ;  but  his  mother  too  he  loies  I  and  it  ia 
aomething  worse  than  death  that  robs  him  of  her.  The  trustful 
image,  which  a  good  child  loves  to  form  of  his  parents,  is  gone;. 
With  the  dead  there  is  no  help— ^n  the  living  do  hold !  She  also  is 
a  woman,  and  her  name  b  Frailty,  like  that  of  all  her  sex. 

«  «<  Figure  to  yourselves  this  youth, "  cried  he,  "  this  son  of 
princes  ;  conceive  him  vividly,  bring  bis  state  before  your  eyes,  and 
then  observe  him  when  he  learns  that  his  father's  spirit  walks !  Stand 
by  him  in  the  terrors  of  the  night,  when  the  venerable  ghost  itself 
appears  before  him.  A  horrid  shudder  passes  over  him ;  he  speaks 
to  the  mysterious  form ;  he  sees  it  beckon  him ;  he  follows  it,  and 
hears.  The  fearful  accusation  of  his  uncle  rings  in  his  ears ;  the 
summons  to  revenge,  and  the  piercing  oft-repeated  prayer,  Remem^ 
ber  mel 

.  ' ''  And  when  the  ghoat  has  vanished,  nho  is  it  that  stands  before 
«s  ?  A  young  Hero  panting  for  vengeance  ?  A  Prince  by  birtk, 
rejoicing  to  be  called  to  punish  the  usurper  of  his  crown  ?  No  I 
Trouble  and  astonishment  take  hold  of  the  solitary  young  man  :  he 
grows  bitter  against  smiling  villains,  swears  that  he  will  not  forget 
4be  spirity  and  concludes  with  the  expressive  ejaculation : 
The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O !  cursed  spite^ 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  I 

'  **  In  these  words,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  the  k^  to  Hamlet^a 
mhake  procedure.  To  me  it  is  clear  that  Shakspeare  meant,  in  the 
present  case,  to  represent  the  effects  of  a  great  action  laid  npon  m. 
joul  wifit  for  the  performance  of  it.  In  ^is  view  the  vphole  piece 
aeems  to  me  to  be  composed*  An  oak-tree  is  planted  in  a  costF- 
Jy  jai"*  which  should  have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers  in  its  bo- 
Mom ;  the  roots  expand,  the  jar  is  shivered !  A  lovely,  pure,  noble, 
.and  most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength  of  nerve  which  forms  a 
.Hero»  sinks  beneath  a  burden  which  it  cannot  bear,  and  must  not 
east  away.  All  duties  are  holy  for  him ;  the  present  is  too  hard. 
Impoasibilities  have  been  required  of  him ;  not  in  themselves  impos« 
sibilities,  but  such  for  him.  He  winds,  and  turns,  and  torments 
himself;  he  advances  and  recoils ;  is  ever  put  in  mind,  ever  puts 
himself  in  mind :  at  last  does  all  but  lose  his  purpose  from  has 
thoughts ;  yet  still  without  recovering  his  peace  of  mind. "  ' 

There  is  nothing  so  good  as  this  in  way  of  our  own  commen- 
tators—nothing at  once  so  poetical,  so  teding,  and  so  just.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  it  should  have  been  written  by  the  chront- 
4der  of  puppet-shows  and  glnttonoas  vulgarities. 

The  players,  with  our  hero  at  their  head,  now  trayel  across 
the  country,  rehearsing,  lecturing,  squabbling  and  kissing  as 
'QMal.  There  is  war  however  on  their  track ;  and  when  seat- 
•ed  pleasantly  at  dinner  in  a  wood  on  their  journey,  they  are 
attacked  by  some  armed  marauders,  robbed  of  their  goods, 
-rand  poor  Wilhelm  left  wounded  and  isenseless  on  the  field. 
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What  follows,  though  not  very  onghral  in  conceptioni  h  de^ 
scribed  with  some  effect  and  vivacity. 

*  On  again  opening  his  eyes,  he  found  himself  in  the  strangest 
posture.  The  first  thing  that  pierced  the  dimness  which  yet  swam 
before  his  vision,  was  Philina's  face  bent  down  over  his.  He  felt 
himself  weak ;  and  making  a  movement  to  rise,  he  discovered,  that 
he  was  in  Philina's  lap ;  into  which,  indeed,  he  again  sank  down.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  s^rard.  She  had  soflly  pressed  towards  her  the 
head  of  the  fallen  young  man  ;  and  made  for  him  an  easy  couch,  as 
far  as  this  was  in  her  power.  Mignon  was  kneeling  with  dishevelled 
and  bloody  hair  at  his  feet,  which  she  embraced  with  many  tears. 
Philina  let  him  know  that  this  true-hearted  creature,  seeing  her 
firiend  wounded,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  instant,  being  able  to  think 
of  nothing  which  would  staunch  the  blood,  had  taken  her  own  hair 
that  was  Sowing  round  her  head,  and  tried  to  stop  the  wounds  with 
it ;  but  had  soon  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  vain  attempt ;  that 
ifterwards  they  had  bound  with  moss  ana  dry  mushrooms,  Philina 
herself  giving  up  her  neck-kerchief  for  that  purpose. 

*  After  a  few  moments,  a  young  lady  issued  from  the  thicketa^  rid* 
iDg  on  a  gray  courser,  and  accompanied  by  an  elderly  gentleman  anA 
some  cavaliers.  Grooms,  servants,  and  a  troop  of  hussars,  closed  up 
the  rear.  Philina  stared  at  this  phenomenon,  and  was  $bont  to 
call,  and  entreat  the  Amaaon  for  help ;  when  the  latter,  iumin|^ 
her  astonished  eyes  on  the  group,  bstantly  cheeked  her  kofse^ 
rode  up  to  them,  and  halted.  She  inquired  eagerly  about  the 
wounded  man,  whose  posture  m  the  lap  of  tibia  ligh^minded  8a« 
maritan  seemed  to  strike  her  as  peculiarly  strange.  '*  Is  it  youv 
husband?"  she  inquired  of  Philina.  ''Only  a  friend,"  replied  the 
other,  with  a  tone  that  Wilhelm  liked  extremely  ill.  He  had  fixed 
his  eyek  upon  the  soft,  elevated,  calm,  sympatbixing  features  of 
Che  stran^r :  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  aught  nobler  or  mots 
h>vely.  Her  shape  he  could  not  see :  it  was  hid  by  a  man's  great-i 
eoat,  which  she  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  some  of  her  at* 
tendants,  to  screen  her  from  the  chiU  evening  air.'    H.  S8-43. 

A  surgeon  in  this  compassionate  party  examines  his  wounds^ 
and  the  lovely  young  woman,  after  some  time 

<  turned  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  said,  ''  Dear  uncle,  ma^  I  be 

generous  at  your  expense?''     She  took  off  the  great*coat,  with  the 
visible  intenuon  to  give  it  to  the  stript  and  wounded  youth. 

<  Wilhelm,  whom  the  healing  look  of  her  eyes  had  hitherto  hdd 
fixed,  was  now,  as  the  surtout  fell  away,  astonished  at  her  lovely 
figure.  She  came  near,  and  softly  laid  the  coat  above  him.  At  thia 
moment,  as  he  tried  to  open  his  mouth,  and  stammer  out  some  wofda 
of  gratitude,  the  lively  impression  of  her  presence  worked  so  stroogljr 
on  bis  senses,  already  caught  and  bewildered,  that  all  at  onoe  it  «p« 
peered  to  him  as  if  her  head  were  encircled  with  rays;  anda^aaciBg 
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light  teemed  by  degrees  to  spread  itself  over  all  her  form!  At 
this  moment  the  surgeon,  endeavouring  to  extract  the  ball  from 
his  wound,  gave  him  a  sharper  tyiringe :  the  angel  faded  away  from 
the  eyes  of  the  fainting  patient ;  he  lost  all  consciousness ;  and,  ot\ 
returning  to  himself,  the  horsemen  and  coaches,  the  fair  one  with 
her  attendants,  had  vanished  like  a  drean?. 

*  He,  meanwhile,  wrapt  up  in  hii  warm  surtoi|t,  was  lying  peace- 
fully upon  the  litter.  An  electric  warmth  seemed  to  ^ow  fro^  the 
fine  wool  into  his  body  :  in  short,  he  felt  himself  in  the  most  delight- 
ful frame  of  mind.  The  lovely  being,  whom  this  garment  lately  cot 
vered,  had  affected  him  to  the  very  heart.  He  still  saw  the  coat 
Ceilling  down  from  her  shoulders  ;  saw  that  noble  form,  begirt  with 
radiance,  stand  beside  him  ;  and  his  soul  hied  over  rocks  and  forests 
on  the  footsteps  of  his  departed  benefactress. '     H.  45-47* 

Thie  parly  afterwards  settles  in  a  large  town,  under  the  charge 
of  a  regular  manager.  T^here  are  endless  squabbles  and  in- 
Vij^Q^s^  0^4  interminable  dissertations  on  ^cting.  Our  hero 
performs  HamI.et  with  great  applause,  and  gets  tipsy  with  tlie 
wbolt  coftipany  at  a  riotous  supper  after  it — the  rehearsals, 
the  acting,  and  the  said  supper  being  all  described  with  great 
spirit  an^  animation.     We  may  extract  the  end  of  the  latter. 

<  Amid  the  pleasures  of  the  entertainaaent,  it  had  not  been  noticed 
that  the  children  and  the  Harper  were  away.  Ere  long  they  made 
their  entrance,  and  were  blythely  welcomed  by  the  company.  They 
came  in  together,  very  strangely  decked :  Felix  was  beating  a  tri- 
angle, Mignon  a  tambourine ;  the  old  man  had  his  large  harp  hung 
tound  his  neck,  and  was  playing  on  it  whilst  he  carried  it  before 
him.  They  marched  round  and  round  the  table,  and  sang  a  multi- 
tude of  songs.  Eatables  were  handed  to  them ;  and  the  guests  be-: 
lieved  they  could  not  do  a  greater  kindness  to  the  children,  than  by 
giving  them  as  much  sweet  mne  as  they  chose  to  drink.  For  the 
company  themselves  had  not  by  any  means  neglected  a  stock  of  sc" 
vourtfjlasksy  presented  by  the  two  amateurs,  which  had  arrived  thi^ 
evening  in  bai^kets.  Thp  children  tripped  about  and  sang  ;  Mignoi^ 
in  particular  was  frolicksome  beyond  what  any  one  h&d  ever  seen 
her.  She  beat  the  tambourine  with  the  greatest  liveliness  and  graces 
DOW,  with  her  fingec  pressed  agginst  the  parchment,  sh^  humaned 
across  it  quickly  to  and  fro;  now  rattled  on  it  with  her  knuckles* 
now  with  the  back  of  her  hand  ;  nay  sometimes,  with  alternating 
rhythm,  she  struck  it  first  against  her  kn^e  and  then  against  her 
bead  ;  and  anon  twirling  it  in  her  hand,  she  made  thp  shells  jingle 
by  themselves ;  and  thus,  from  the  simpl^t  instrument,  elicited  d^ 
great  variety  of  tones.  The  company,  much  as  they  had  laughed  at  her 
at  first,  were  in  fine  obliged  to  curb  her.  But  persuasion  was  of 
sroall  avail ;  for  she  now  sprang  up,  and  raved,  and  shook  her  tam- 
J^unne,  and  capered  cound  the  ta})!^.     V^ith  hef  ^air  fi)in<^  out  be- 
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•  liiml  her,  with  her  head  tlirown  back,  and  her  limb*  as  it  were  cr««t 
.  ini-o  the  air,  she  seemed  like  one  of  those  antique   Mfcnado-*,  Wh<'i*c 

nvild  and  all  but  impossible  positions  still  strike  us  with  ostonishnteiu 
when  seco  on  classic  naonumcnts,  isc. 

*  It  was  kite ;  and  Aurella,  perhaps  the  only  one  retainin|^  self- 
.  possession  in  the  party,  now  stood  up,  and  signified  that  it  was  time  to 
.  go.   By  way  of  tenpioationy  Serlo  gave  a  firework,  or  what  resembled 

one  4  iot  he  could  imitate  the  sound  of  crackers,  rockets,  and  firc- 
whccU  with  his  mouth,  in  a  style  ofnearly  inconceivable  correctnea&. 

.  You  had  only  to  shut  your  eyQ&^  and  the  deception  was  complete. 
On  reacliing  the  open  air,  almost  all  4>f  them  observed  that  they 

.  had  drank  too  UberaUy,     They  glided  asunder  without  taking  leave. 

'  The  instant  Wilhelm  gained  his  room,  he  stripped,  and  extin- 

guisiiing  his  candle,  liastened  into  bed*     Sleep  was  overpowering 

.  jiiai  without  delay,  when  a  noise,  that  seemed  to  issue  from  behind 
the  stove,  aroused  him.  In  the  eye  of  his  heated  fancy,  the  image 
of  the  harnessed  King  was  hovering  near  him :  he  Fat  up  that  he 
might  address  the  Spectre ;  but  he  felt  himself  encircled  with  soft 
arms,  and  his  mouth  was  shut  with  kisses,  which  be  had  not  force  to 
push  away  ! '     II.  205-209. 

Ill  this  division  of  the  story  we  liear  a  great  deal  of  an  Au- 
r/elia — a  fihter  of  the  manager's — an  actress  of  course — but  a 
woman  of  talent  and  sentiment — who  had  been  perfidiously  left 
by  her  lover — and  confided  all  the  bitterness  of  her  henrt  to 
our  hero.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  eloquence  in  some  of  these 
cH  dogues — and  a  nearer  approach  to  nature,  than  in  any  otlier 
p:irt  of  the  work.     This  is  a  sample  of  them. 

*  "  *  One  more  forsaken  woman  in  the  worid !  *  you  \i'ill  say.    You 

•  are  a  man.  You  are  thinking  :  *  What  a  noise  she  makes,  the  fool, 
about  a  necessary  evil,  which  certainly  as  death  awaits  women  when 
such  is  the  fidelity  of  men  !  *  O  my  friend !  if  my  fate  were  com- 
mon, I  would  gladly  undergo  a  common  evil.  But  it  is  so  singular : 
why  cannot  I  present  it  to  you  in  a  mirror,  why  not  command  some 
one  to  tell  it  you  ?  O  had  I,  had  I  been  seduced,  surprised,  and 
afterwards  forsaken  !  there  would  then  be  comfort  in  despair :  but  I 
am  far  more  miserable  ;  I  have  been  my  own  deceiver  ;  I  have  wit- 
tinglv  betrayed  myself;  and  this,  this  is  what  shall  never  be  forgiven 
me. "  • 

*  I  hate  the  Frcnd)  language,*  she  added,  *from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul.  During  the  period  of  our  kindliest  connexion,  he  wrote  in 
German,  and  what  genuine,  powerful,  cordial  German!  It  was  not  till 
he  wanted  to  get  quit  of  me,  that  he  began  seriously  to  write  in 
French.  I  marked,  I  felt  what  he  meant.  What  he  would  have 
blushed  to  utte*-  in  his  mother  tongue,  he  could  by  this  means  write 
with  a  quiet  conscience.  It  is  the  language  of  reservations,  equi- 
yocations,  and  lies :  it  is  a  pnjidious  language !  Heaven  be  praised  { 
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floated  rounJ-  the  ^roup ;  //m  cJhQir  oijtt^et ;  and  Ai»re1ia,  inwardljr 
indi)j:naiu  at  such  rioting,  aro^e  in  great  Voxaiion. '    11.  UiG-167. 

This  said  Aurelia  bits  a  little  boy  called  Felix-<— acid  dying  ai 
)ast  i»f  her  sorrow,  leave?  a  letter  for  her  betrayer,  which  i»he 
hviii  engaged  our  hero  to  deliver  to  htm  in  person.  .But  bcf- 
iween  the  giving  and  execution  of  this  mandate,  the  ingeniotfs 
•uthor  has  interpolated  a  separate  piece,  which  he  has  entitled 
^  the  confession*  of  a  fair  Saint'— and  which  has  no  other  ap- 
parent connexion  with  the  story,  than  that  poor  Anreli.Vs  pViy*- 
•iclan  had  lent  it  to  her  to  read  in  her  ia^t  moment?.  Thou^jh 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  author,  it  need  not  detain  us 
long.  The  first  part  is  full  of  vulgiiiity  and  obscurity — the 
last  absolutely  unintelligible.  Tliis  fair  sain^  lived  in  her  yoiitli 
mmong  a  set  of  people  whom  she  calls  Qcroian  courtiers,  aiifl 
wys,  with  singular  delicacy, 

5  I  look  upon  }t  as  a  providential  guidance,  that  none  of  the^e 
many  handsome,  rich,  and  well- dressed  men  could  take  my  fancy. 
They  were  raises,  and4id  not  hide  it;  this  scared  me  back  :  their 
speech  was  frequently  adorned  with  double  meanings  ;  this  offended 
me,  and  made  me  act  with  coldness  towards  them.  Many  times  their 
improprieticjB  surpassed  belief;  and  I  did  not  prevent  myself  from 
i>eing  rude.  '  JJesideSf  my  ancient  counsellor  had  once  it)  confidence 
contrived  to  tell  me,  that,  with  the  greater  part  pf  these  lewd  fellows, 
health  as  well  as  virtue  was  in  danger  !  I  now  shuddered  at  the  sight  of 
them ;  I  was  afraid,  if  one  of  them  in  any  way  approached  too  near 
me.  I  would  not  touch  their  cups  or  glasses,  even  the  chairs  they* 
had  been  sitting  on.  Thus  morally  and  physically  I  Remained  apart 
from  them.' 

She  then  falls  in  love  with  a  certain  Narciss,  with  whom  her 
first  ajcquaintance  was  forqied  at  a  balli  where,  ^  after  having 
<  jigged  it  for  a  while  in  the  crowd,  he  came  into  the  room 

*  where  I  was,  in  consequence  of  a  bleeding  at  the  nqse^  with 

*  which  he  had  been  overtaken,  and  began  to  speak  about  a 
^  multitude  of  things  !  *  In  spite  of  this  promising  beginning, 
however,  the  mutual  flame  is  not  caught  till  they  meet  again  at 
a  dinner,  where, 

'  Even  at  table,  we  bed  many  things  to  suiier  ;  for  several  of  the 
gentlemen  had  drank  too  much  :  and  filter  rising  from  it,  they  insisted 
pn  a  game  2Li forfeits.  It  went  on  with  great  vivacity  and  tumult. 
Karciss  had  lost  a  forfeit :  they  ordered  him,  by  way  of  penalty,  te 
whisper  something  pleasant  in  the  ear  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
pany. It  seems,  he  staid  too  long  beside  my  neighbour,  the  lady  of 
a  Captain.  The  latter  on  a  sudden  struck  him  such  a  box  tvtth  his 
Jisty  that  the  powder  flew  about  my  eyes  and  blinded  me  !  When  I 
had  cleared  my  sight,  and  in  some  degree  recovered  from  my  terror, 
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I  law  that  both  of  them  had  drawn  their  swords.  NarcisS  Was  bleed- 
log  ;  and  the  other,  mad  with  wine,  and  rage,  and  jealousy,  could 
scarcely  be  held  back  by  all  the  company ;  I  seized  Narciss,  led  him 
by  the  arm  up  stairs ;  and  as  I  did  not  think  my  friend  even  here  in 
safety  from  his  frantic  enemy,  I  shut  the  door  and  bolted  it. ' 

After  this  they  are  soon  betrothed ;  but  she  grows  Metho-r 
distical)  and  he  cold, — and  their  engagement  flies  off; — And 
then  she  becomes  pious  in  good  earnest,  and  is  by  turns  a 
fiallean  and  ti  Hcrrnhutherj  and  we  do  not  know  now  many 
other  things,  and  raves  through  seventy  or  eighty  pages,  of 
which  we  have  not  courage  to  attempt  any  analysis. 

We  npw  get  rid  in  a  great  degree  of  plays  and  players,  and 
emerge  into  the  region  of  mysticism.  Wilhelm  goes  to  the 
country  to  deliver  Aurelia's  letter  to  Ix)Uiario ;  but  finds  that 
worthy  Baron  so  busy  preparing  to  fight  a  duel,  that  he  cannot 
find  an  opportunity  to  discharge  himself  of  his  mission.  He 
femains,  however,  in  the  Castle,  iind  soon  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  several  peremptory  and  omniscient  people,  who  make 
what  they  please  of  him.  In  discourse,  they  happen  to  make 
fnention  of  a  certain  Count,  a  brotlier-in-law  of  Lothario's,  who 
had  grown  melancholy,  and  talked  of  joining  the  Herrnhuthersi 
with  Kis  beautiful  wife.  Wilhelm  immediately  inquires  what 
Count  they  are  speaking  pf. 

*  "  One  whom  you  know  yery  well,"  said  Jarno.  "  You  yourself 
are  the  ghost  that  have  chased  the  unhappy  wiseacre  into  piety  ;  you 
are  the  villain  who  have  brought  his  pretty  wife  to  such  a  state,  Uiat 
she  inclines  accompanying  him. *'  ''  And  she  is  Lothario's  sister?  '' 
cried  our  friend.  •*  No  other  !  " — **  And  Lothario  knows —  ? " 
**  The  whole^ "  "  0  let  me  fly  !  "  cried  Wilhelm  :  "  How  shall  I 
appear  before  him?  What  can  he  say  to  me?"  "That  no  man 
should  cast  a  stone  at  his  brother ;  that  when  one  composes  long 
speeches,  with  a  view  to  shame  his  neighbours,  he  should  speak  then| 
to  a  looking-glass. "  "  Do  you  know  that  also  ?  "  '*  And  many 
things  beside,  "  said  Jarno  with  a  smile. ' 

From  this  moment  our  hero  gives  up  the  idea  of  reproach- 
ing the  Baron  with  his  perfidy  to  Aurelia,  and  offers  his  ser- 
vices to  decoy  away  from  him  another  love-sick  damsel  who  is 
jhen  in  the  house,  and  whose  hysterics,  it  is  thought,  might  re- 
tard the  cure  of  the  woqud  he  has  ji^st  received  in  his  duel. 
He  takes  her  away,  accordingly,  under  some  false  pretext,  to 
a  certain  Theresa,  another  deserte4  loye  of  Lothario,  and  who 
is  distinguished  by  a  singular  passion  for  housekeeping  and  all 
manner  of  economical  employments.  The  conception  of  this 
character,  which  is  dwelt  on  at  great  length,  is  one  of  the  most 
glaring  absurdities  and  affectations  in  the  book.    The  author 
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has  actually  encleayoared,  in  serious  earnesti  to  exalt  the  com- 
mon qualifications  of  a  domestic  drudge,  or  notable  bousewife, 
into  heroic  virtues,  and  to  elaborate  his  favourite  heroine  oat  of 
these  base  materials.  The  whole  scene  is  tinged,  even  beyond 
the  average  standard  of  the  book,  with  the  apparently  opposite 
faults  of  vulgarity  and  extravagance.    This  is  the  debut 

'  She  entered  Wilhelm's  room,  ioquiring  if  he  wanted  any  thiog; 
**  Pardon  me,*'  said  ahe,  ''  for  .having  lodged  you  in  a  chamber, 
which  the  smell  of  paint  still  renders  disagreeable:  my  little  dwell- 
ing is  but  just  made  ready ;  you  are  handselling  this  room,  which  if 
appointed  for  my  guests ;  also,  you  will  have  many  things  to  pardoik 
My  cook  has  run  awajf  from  me,  at  this  unseasonable  time ;  and  a 
aervinff-man  has  bruised  his  band.  I  might  be  forced  to  numage  all 
myself;  and  if  it  were  ao,  we  must  just  put  up  with  it  One  ii 
plagued  with  nobody  ao  much  as  with  cme'a  aervaota :  not  one  of 
th^m  will  aerve  you,  acarcely  even  aerve  himself* "  She  said  a  good 
deal  more  on  diSereat  matters ;  in  general  she  seemed  to  like  to 
apeak.' 

They  then  take  a  walk  together,  and,  on  their  retur% 

*  Wiibelm  testified  his  adnuration  at  her  skill  in  husbandry  coo* 
cerna*  '*  Decided  inclination,  early  opportunity,  external  impulie, 
and  continued  occupation  in  a  useful  business,  *'  said  she,  "  make 
many  things,  which  were  at  first  far  harder,  possible  in  life. "  '  On 
returning  home,  she  sent  him  to  her  little  garden.  Here  he  scarce 
could  turn  himself,  so  narrow  were  the  walks,  so  thickly  was  it 
sown  and  planted.  On  looking  over  to  the  court,  he  could  not 
keep  from  smiling : ,  the  firewood  was  lying  there,  as  accurate)/ 
sawed,  split,  and  pileid,  as  if  it  had  been  part  pf  the  building,  and 
bad  been  intendeu  to  abide  there  constantly.  The  tubs  and  impI^ 
ments,  all  clean,  were  standing  in  their  places  :  the  house  was  /xiiAi; 
td  Uihite  and  red ;  it  was  reality  pleasant  to  behold  !  Whatever  can  be 
done  by  handicraft,  that  knows  not  beautiful  proportions,  but  that 
labours  for  convenience,  cheerfulness,  and  durability,  appeared  unit- 
ed on  the  spot. ' 

She  then  puts  on  men's  clothes,  which  she  generally  wore  as 
most  handy,  and  they  ^ave  another  walk,  in  the  course  of  whidi 
she  tells  him  her  story.     She  was  nobly  bom.     But 

*  *'  From  my  earliest  youth,  the  kitchen^  the  store-room,  the  gran* 
aries,  the  field,  were  my  selected  element !  Cleanliness  and  order 
in  the  house,  seemed,  even  while  I  was  playing  in  it,  to  be  my  p^-^ 
cnliar  instinct,  my  peculiar  object.  This  tendency  gave  pleasure  tij 
my  father ;  and  he  by  degrees  afforded  it  the  most  suitable  employ* 
ment.  When  we  were  by  ourselves,  when  walking  through  the  fieldtf 
when  I  was  helping  to  examine  his  accounts,  I  could  peroeif  e  wM 
happiness  he  was  enioyiDg.  ' 

Her  mother  took  great  delight  in  a  private  theatre—*  Bat  I 
she  observed,  *  very  seldom  staid  among  the  audience ;  bo^ 
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^  erer,  /  oIm^s  snuffid  their  candUst  and  prepared  ike  si^fr,— « 
*  and  put  the  wardrobe  in.  order. '  After  her  father's  death 
ber  mother  wastes  the  property,  and  she  goes  as  a  kind  of  ste- 
ward or  manager,  into  the  family  of  a  neighbouring  lady,  whom 
*she  faithfully  assisted  in  stru^ling  with  ber  steward' and  do- 
^mestics. 

< «  I  am  neither  of  a  niggardly  nor  grudging  temper ;  but  we 
women  are  accustomed  to  insist,  more  earnestly  than  men,  that  no- 
lAtitg  thaU  be  totuUd.  Embezzlement  of  all  sorts  is  intolerable  to  us. 
Here  I  was  in  my  element  once  more*"  * 

This  b  enough  we  suppose,  for  the  character  of  Theresa.  But 
the  accomplished  Lothario  falls  in  lore  with  this  angel,  and 
here  are  the  grounds,  on  which  he  justifies  his  preference. 

^  **  Whilt  is  the  highest  happiness  of  mortals,  if  not  to  execute 
what  we  consider  right  and  good ;  to  be  really  masters  of  the  means 
conducive  to  our  aims?  And  where  should  or  can  our  first  and 
nearest  aims  be  but  toiihin  the  house  f  All  those  indispensable,  and 
atill  to  be  renewed  supplies,  where  do  we  expect,  do  we  require  to  find 
them,  if  it  is  not  in  the  place  where  we  arise  and  where  we  go  to  sleep, 
where  kitchen  and  eMar^  and  every  species  of  accommodation  for  our- 
selves and  ours  is  to  be  always  ready  ?  What  unvarying  activity  is  need'* 
ed  to  conduct  this  constantly  recurring  series  in  unbroken  living  or- 
der !  It  is  when  a  woman  has  attained  this  inward  mastery,  that  she 
truly  makes  the  husband  whom  she  loves  a  master :  hpr  attention 
will  acquire  all  sorts  of  knowledge  for  her ;  ber  activity  will  turn 
them  aU  to  profit.  Thus  is  she  dependent  upon  no  one  x  and  she  pro* 
cures  her  husband  genuine  ind^endence,  that  which  is  interior  and 
domestic:  whatevor  he  possesses  he  beholds  secured;  what  he 
cams,  well  employed,  '*  ^c 

They  are  engaged  accordingly  to  be  married ;  but  the  match 
is  broken  ofi*  by  an  unlucky  discovery,  that  this  gay  Lothario 
bad  formerly  had  a  love  affair  with  Tneresa's  mother,  when  she 
was  travelling  abroad  under  a  feigned  name  1  We  are  rather 
surprised,  we  confess,  at  the  notable  fair  one's  delicaqr,  in  caof^ 
sidering  this  as  a  bar  to  their  unioo — ^for  her  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  conjugal  fidelity  must  be  owned  to  be  sufficiently  liberal, 
having  intimated,  in  reference  to  her  lover's  subsequent  intrigues 
with  Aurelia  and  others,  that 

*  Even  if  be  had  been  her  hudband,  she  would  have  had  suf«i 
ficient  spirit  to  endure  a  matter  of  this  kind,  if  t^  had  tud  troubled 
her  domestic  order  .*  at  least  she  often  used  to  say,  that  a  wife,  who 
properly  conducted  ber  economy,  should  take  no  umbrage  at  si4ch  lii* 
tfe  Andes  ^her  husband^  but  be  always  cartab  that  he  would  return.' 

Our  hero  returns  to  the  castle  quite  encbaotod  with  this  pa* 
lagon  of  women^aod  his  rising  flame  is  fed  by  the  cen.vtrsap» 
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tion  which  takes  pface  with  regard  to  her.  After  amiisio^ 
themselves  with  eacn  telling  confidenttally  their  pretty  love  ad  ven- 
lures)  the  accomplished  Lothario  holds  forth  in  this  edifying  and 
decided  manner. 

*  "  It  is  true/*  observecl  Lothario,  "  there  can  scarcely  any  feeling 
in  the  world  be  more  agreeable,  than  when  the  heart,  after  a  paus^ 
of  indiflerence,  again  opens  to  love  for  some  new  object.  Yet  I  would 
for  ever  have  renounced  that  happiness,  had  fate  been  pleased  to  unite- 
pie  with  Theresa.  What  a  heaven  had  I  figured  for  myself  beside 
Theresa  !  Not  the  heaven  of  an  enthusiastic  bliss  ;  but  of  a  $ure  life 
on  earth :  order  in  prosperity,  courage  in  adversity,  care  for  the 
smallest,  and  a  spirit  capable  of  comprehending  and  managing  the 
greatest.  You  may  well  forgive  me,*'  added  he,  and  turned  to  Wil-^. 
helm  with  a  smile,  ''that  I  forsook  Aurelia  for  Theresa  i  wkh  the 
one  I  could  expect  a  calm  and  cheerful  life,  with  the  other  not  i^ 
happy  hour."  **  I  will  confess,**  said  Wilhelm,  **  that  in  comings 
hither,  I  had  no  small  anger  in  my  heart  agamst  you ;  that  I  proposed 
to  censure  with  severity  your  conduct  to  Aurelia."  "  It  was  really 
censurable,*'  said  Lothario :  *'  I  should  not  have  exchanged  my  friend** 
ship  for  her  with  the  sentiment  of  love  ;  I  should  not,  in  place  of  the 
respect  which  she  deserved,  have  intruded  an  attachment  she  wasi 
neither  calculated  to  excite  nor  maintain.  Alas !  she  usas  noiUroely  tohem, 
she  loved!  the  greatest  misery  which  can  befal  a  woman." 

And  in  this  cavalier  manner  is  the  subject  dismissed.-  Ho 
denies^  however*  that  Felix  is  his  child,  or  Aurelia's  either.  And 
avers  that  he  was  brought  to  her  by  the  old  woman  Barbara^ 
by  whom  the  boy  was  generally  attended^  On  this  hint  Wils» 
helm  flies  back  to  the  town,  finds  out  Barbara,  in  whom  he  at 
length  recognises  the  attendant  of  bis  first  love  Marians^  and 
learns  from  her  that  the  boy  Felix  is  the  offspring  of  theif  early 
connexion,  and  that  the  unhappy  mother  died  in  €onse<)uencd 
of  his  desertion,  not  only  heart-^broken  but  innocent  f  He  id 
long  incredulous,  and  appoints  the  ancient  crone  to  come  to 
him  again  at  night,  and  abide  all  his  interrogations. — Tb^ 
scene  which  follows,  we  think,-  is  very  powerfully  execilted,  and 
is  the  only  part  almost  of  the  book  which  produces  anything, 
of  a  pathetic  effect. 

*  Midnight  was  past,  when  something  rustled  at  the  half-open  dooi^ 
aind  Barbara  came  in  with  a  little  basket.  **  I  am  to  tell  you  the  st6r/ 
of  our  woes,"  said  she ;  '^  and  I  must  believe  that  you  will  sit  unmovea 
at  the  recital  t  that  you  are  waiting  for  me  but  to  satisfy  your  curi- 
osity I  that  you  will  now,  as  you  did  formerly,  retire  within  your  coki 
selfishness,  while  our  hearts  are  breaking.  But  look  you  here  I  Thu»^ 
on  that  happy  evening,  did  I  bring  you  the  bottle  of  champaign !  thus 
did  I  place  the  three  glasses  on  the  table  J  and  aa  you  then  b«gaa% 
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with  soft*  nurnerj  tales,  to  cozen  qr  ond  luW  tfs  ddeep^,  «o  will  F' 
now  witb  stern  truths  instruct  you  and  keep  you  waking." 

*  Wilhelm  knew  not  what  to  say,  when  the  crone  in  fact  let  go  the' 
cork,  and  filled  three  glasses  to  the  hrira.  **  Drink !  '*  cried  she,. 
}faving  emptied  at  a  draught  her  foaming  glass.  *'  Dtink,  ere 
the  spirit  of  it  pass !  Thi^  third  glass  shall  froth  away  untasted, 
to  the  memory  of  my  unhappy  Mariana !  Hnw  red  were  her' 
Jips,  when  slie  then  drank  your  health !  Ah  !  and  now  forevec  pafc» 
a^d  cold  I"  **  Sibyl  f  Fury  I*'  Wilhelm  cried,  springing  up*,  and. 
striking  the  table  with  his  fist-"  "  Softly,  Mein  Herri"  re-. 
plied  the  crone ;  *'  you  shall  not  ruffle  me.  Yuur  debts  to  us  aro 
deep  and  dark  :  the  railing  of  a  debtor  does  not  anger  one.  But- 
you  are  right:  the  simplest  narrative  will  punish  you  sufficicntJy, 
Hear  then  the  struggle  and  the  victory  of  Mariana  striving  to  con- 
tinue yours." ' 

She  then  tells  a  long  story,  explainhig  away  the  indications^ 
of  pierfidy,  on  the  strength  of  whicli  he  had  quitted  her  j  and* 
t^e  scene  ends  in  this  very  dramatic  and  truly  touching  manner* 

*'  Good,  dear  Barbara! "  cried  Wilhelm,  springing  up,  and  seizinj^ 
the  old  woman  by  the  hand,  "  we  have  had  enough  of  mummery  an<4 
preparation  !  Thy  lndifierent»  thy  calm,  contented  tone  betrays  thee. 
Give  me  back  my  Mariana!  She  is  Hving !  she  is  near  at  hand  1  Not; 
in  vain  didst  thou  choose  this  late  lonely  hour  to  visit  roe;  not  in 
vain  hast  thou  prepared  me  by  thy  most  delicious  narrative.  Where 
i^  she?  wliere  ha>t  thou  hid  her?  I  believe  ail,  I  will  promise  to  be- 
lieve all.  Thy  object  is  attained.  Where  hast  thou  hid  her  ?  Let 
rne  light  thee  with  this  candle^-*let  me  once  more  see  her  fair  and 
kindly  face!" 

*  He  had  pulled  old  Barbara  from  her  chair  r  she  stared  at  him  ; 
tears  started  to  her  eyes ;  wild  pangsof  grief  took  hold  of  her.  *'  What 
luckless  error,"  cried  she,  •*  leaves  you  still  a  moment's  hope  ?  Yes, 
(  have  hidden  her — but  beneath  the  ground !  neither  the  light  of  the 
s(un  nor  any  social  taper  shall  again  illuminate  her  kindly  face.  Take 
the  boy  Felix  to  her  grave»  and  say  to  him :  '  There  lies  thy  mo- 
ther, whom  thy  fatlier  doomed  unheard. '  The  licart  of  Mariana 
beats  no  longer  with  impatience  to  behold  you.  Not  in  a  neighbour- 
ing chamber  is  s!^  waiting  the  conclusion  of  my  narrative,  or  fable ; 
thv.*  dark  chamber  has  received  her,  to  which  no  bridegroom  fo11uvv8»' 
^rom  which  none  comes  to  meet  a  lover. ''  She  cast  herself  upon  tho 
floor  beside  a  chaio  and  wept  bitterly. ' 

She  then  shows  bim  some  of  the  poor  girFs  letters,  which  he 
had  refused  to  receive,  and  another  which  she  had  addressed 
to  him  on  her  deathbed.  •  One  of  the  former  is  as  follows. 

''  Tluui  rcgardest  me  as  guilty-^and  so  I  am ;  but  not  as  thou 
thinkcst.  Come  to  mc  !  It  involves  the  safety  of  a  toul,  it  involvt*fr 
a  life,  two  lives,  ono  of  which  must  ever  be  dear  to  thee.  Thin, 
too,  tfiy  suspicion  will  discredit;  yet  1  \ViH  speak  it  in  iJie  hour 
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of  death :  tlie  child,  which  I  carry  underneath  my  heart,  *ib  thine. 
Since  I  began  to  love  thee,  no  other  man  has  even  pressed  my  hand :. 
O  that  thy  love,  that  thy  uprightness,  had  been  the  companions  of  my 
youth!"  . 

After  this  he  sends  the  boy  and  Mignon  to  his  new  love 
Theresa,  and  goes  back  himself  to  Lothario,  by  whom,  and 
his  energetic  friends,  the  touching  tale  he  had  to  tell  ^  is  treat- 
ed with  indifference  and  levity. '  And  now  comes  the  mystery 
of  mysteries.  After  a  great  deal  of  oracular  talk,  be  is  oraered, 
one  morning  at  sunrise,  to  proceed  to  a  part  of  the  castle  to 
which  he  had  never  before  found  access ;  and  when  be  gets  to 
the  end  of  a  dark  hot  passage,  he  hears  a  voice  call  ^  Enter !  * 
and  he  lifts  a  tapestry,  and  enters ! — 

*  The  hall,  in  which  he  now  stood,  appeared  to  have  at  one  time 
been  a  chapel ;  instead  of  the  altar  he  observed  a  large  table  raised 
some  steps  above  the  floor,  and  covered  with  a  green  cloth  hanging 
over  it.  On  the  top  of  this,  a  drawn  curtain  seemed  as  if  it  hid  a 
pictnre ;  on  the  sides  were  spaces  beantifully  worked,  and  covered  in 
with  fine  wire  netting,  like  the  shelves  of  a  library  ;  only  here,  in- 
stead of  books,  a  multitude  of  rolls  had  been  inserted.  Nobody  was 
in  the  hall.  The  rising  sun  shone  through  the  window,  right  on  Wil« 
helm,  and  kindly  saluted  him  as  he  came  in. 

'  Be  seated !  *'  cried  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  allar. 
Whilhelm  placed  himself  in  a  small  arm-chair,  which  stood  against 
the  tapestry  where  he  had  entered.  There  was  no  seat  but  this  in 
the  room  ;  Wilhelm  was  obliged  to  take  it,  though  the  morning  radi- 
ance dazzled  him ;  the  chair  stood  fittt,  he  could  only  keep  his  hand 
before  bis  eyes. 

*  But  now  the  curtain,  which  hunfg  down  above  the  altar,  went 
asunder, with  a  gentle  rustling;  and  showed,  within  a  picture  frame, 
a  dark  empty  aperture.  A  man  stept  forward  at  it,  in  a  common 
dress ;  saluted  the  astonished  looker-on,  and  said  to' him :  **  Do  you 
not  recognise  me  ? ' 

We  have  not  room,  however,  for  the  detail  of  all  this  mum- 
mery. A  succession  of  figures,  known  and  unknown,  present 
themselves ; — among  others,  the  g^ost  of  Hamlet.  At  last,  after 
a  pause, 

^  The  Ahh6  came  to  view,  and  placed  himself  behind  the  green 
table.  '*  Come  hither !  *'  cried  he  to  his  marvelling  friend.  He 
went,  and  mounted  up  the  steps.  On  the  green  cloth  lay  a  little 
roll.  "  Here  is  your  Indenture,''  said  the  Abb6 ;  **  take  it  to  heart ; 
it  is  of  weighty  import. "     Wilhelm  lifted,  opened  it,  and  read : 

*  Ikdbnturb.— 

*  Art  is  long,  life  short,  judgment  difficult,  occasion  transient* 
To  act  is  easy,  to  think  is  hard ;  to  act  according  to  our  thought  is 
troublesome.     Every  beginning  is  cheerful;  the  threshold  is  the 
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place  of  expectation.  The  boy  stands  astonished,  hts  impressions 
guide  him ;  he  learns  ^portfblly,  seriou^sness  comes  on  him  by  sur-' 
prise.  Imitation  is  bdrn'with  u^ ;  what  should  be  imitated  is  not 
eJwy  to  discover.  The  excellent  is  rarely  found,  more  rarely  talued. 
The  height  charms  us,  the  steps  to  it  do  hot ;  with  the  sumfnit  in 
our  eye,  we  love  to  walk  along  the  plain.  It  id  but  a  part  of  art 
that  can  be  taueht;  the  artist  needs  it  all.  Who  Knows  it  hall^^ 
speaks  much  ana  is  always  wrong ;  who  knows  ft  wholly,  Inclines  xd 
act,  and  Speaks  seldom  or  late.  The  former  hav^  no  secrets  and  no 
force ;  the  instruction  they  can  give  is  like  baked  bread,  aavotiry  and' 
satisfying  for  a  single  day ;  but  flour  cannot  be  jown,  and  seed  coiti^ 
ought  not  to  be  ground.  Words  are  good,  biit  they  are  not  the  best. 
The  best  is  not  to  be  explained  by  words.  The  spirit  in  whieh  we' 
aet  is  the  highest  matter.  Action  can  be  understood  und  again  re- 
preaeDted  by  the  spffit  alone.  No  one  knoi^s  wiiat  he  Is  doings 
while  1m  ads  rightly  $  but  of  what  Is  wrong  we  are  always  cotiiscious» 
Whoever  works  with  symbols  only,  is  a  pedant^  a  hypocrite,  o^  af 
bmgler.  There  are  many  sucSh,  and  tliey  like  to  be  tqgetlmv 
Their  babbling  detains  the  scholar;  their  obsthiate  mediocrity  ve3<e» 
even  the  best.  The  inttruction,  which  the  true  artist  gives  us,  op^na 
up  the  n>ind ;  for  where  worda  fail  hioii  deeds  speak.  The  true  scho- 
lar learns  from  the  known  to  unfold  the  unknown,  and  approacbca 
BQOce  and  more  to  being  a  master, 

*  "  Enough !  "  cried  the  Abb6  ;  **  the  rest  in  due  time.  Now^ 
look  round  you  among  these  cases.  '* 

'  Wilhelm  went  and  read  the  titles  of  the  rolls.  With  astonish- 
tnent,  he  found  Lothario*  s  jlppreniiceshipy  Jar  no*  s  Appreniideshlp^ 
and  his  own  Apprenticeship  placed  there,  with  many  othfers  whose 
names  he  did  not  know.  **  May  I  hope  to  cast  a  look  tnto^  these 
rolls?"  "In  this  chamber,  there  is  now  nothing  hid  froin  you." 
"  M«y  I  put  a  question  ?  "  "  Ask  not,  "  said  the  Abb6.  "  Hall 
to  thee,  young  roan !  Thy  Apprenticeship  is  done;  NAtore  has  ptK>« 
iiotmoed  thee  free. "  *  - 

When  he  afterwards  inspects  this 'roll,  he  finds  ^  bis  wbols 
f  life  delineated  with  large,  sharp  strokes,  and  a  number  of  blitid 
^  and  general  reflections. ' 

After  this  iilnmination,  the  first  st6p  he  take?,  ^itb  tlieja« 
sent  of  these  oracular  sages,  is  to  propose  for  Theresa,  in  n  \cmf; 
letter.  But  while  waiting  for  her  answer,  he  is  sent  by  Lothario 
to  visit  his  sister,  to  whose  care^  it  appears,  poor  Mignon  had  becal 
transferred  by  Theresa.  This  sister  h^  takes,  oF  coorse,  for  tb^ 
Countess  from  whom  he  had  parted  so  strangely  in  tbd  castk^* 
and  is  a  little  embarrassed  at  the  thought  of  meetiQg  her.  Bu( 
he  discovers  on  the  road  that  there  is  {mother  sister ;  and  that 
^e  is  the  very  healbg  angel  who  had  given  him  the  great  coaf 
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when  wounded  in  the  forest^  and  had  haunted  his  fancy  erer 
since. 

*  He  entered  the  house ;  he  found  himself  in  the  most  earnest, 
and,  as  he  almost  felt,  the  holiest  place,  which  he  had  ever  trod. 
A  pendent  dazzling  lustre  threw  its  light  upon  a  hroad  and  sofUj 
rising  stair,  which  lay  before  him,  and  which  parted  into  two  divisions 
at  a  turn  above.  Marble  statues  and  busts  were  standing  upon  pe- 
destals, and  arranged  in  niches ;  some  of  them  seemed  known  to  him. 
The  impressions  of  our  childhood  abide  with  us,  even  in  their  mi- 
nutest traces.  He  recognised  a  Muse,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  his  grandfather. ' 

He  finds  poor  Mignon  in  a  wretched  state  of  health — and  as- 
certains that  it  is  a  secret  passion  for  him  that  is  preying  on  ^er 
driicate  form.  In  the  mean  time,  and  just  as  his  romantic  love 
for  Natalia  (his  fiur  hostess)  has  resumed  its  full  sway,  she  deli* 
vers  him  Theresa's  letter  of  acceptance — ^very  kind  and  eonfiding, 
but  warning  him  not  to  lay  out  any  of  his  money,  till  she  can  assist 
and  direct  him  about  the  investment  This  letter  perplexes  him 
a  Httle,  and  be  replies,  with  a  bad  grace,  to  the  warm  congratu- 
lations of 'Natalia — when,  just  at  this  moment,  Lothavio's  friend 
steps  in  most  opportunely  to  inform  them,  that  Theresa  had 
been  discovered  not  to  be  the  daughter  of  her  reputed  mother — > 
and  that  the  bar  to  her  union  with  Lothario  was  therefore  at 
an  end.  Wilhelm  affects  great  magnanimity  in  resigning  her 
to  his  prior  claims — but  is  puzzled  by  the  warmth  of  her  late 
acceptance — and  still  more,  when  a  still  more  ardent  letter  ar- 
rives, in  which  she  sticks  to  her  last  choice,  and  assures  him 
that  ^  her  dream  of  living  with  Lothario  has  wandered  far  away 

<  from  her  soul ; '  and  the  matter  seems  finally  settled^  when 
she  comes  post-haste  in  her  own  person,  flics  into  his  arms, 
and  exclaims^  *  My  friend — my  love — my  husband  !     Yes,  for 

<  ever  thine  I  amidst  the  warmest  kisses ' — and  he  responds, 
*  O  my  Theresa  ! ' — and  kisses  in  return.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  Lothario  and  his  friends  come  to  urge  bis  suit;  and, 
with  the  true  German  taste  for  impossibilities  and  protracted 
agonies,  the  whole  party  is  represented  as  living  together  quita 
quietly  and  hamioniotisly  for  several  weeks — none  of 'the  par- 
ties pressing  for  a  final  determination,  and  all  of  them  occupi- 
4^  in  the  interval,  with  a  variety  of  tasks,  duties^  and  disserta* 
t^s.  At  Imt  the  elective  affinities  prevail.  Theresa  b^ios 
iO;£Ool  to  her  new  love ;  and,  on  condition  of  Natalia  unuer* 
taking  to  comfort  Wilhelm,  consents  to  go  back  to  her  en- 
gagements ypiih  Lothario— and  the  two  couples^  and  soaie 
more,  are  hi^ppily  united. 

Hiis  b  the  ultimate  catastrophe — though  they  who  seek  it 
in  the  book  will  not  get  at  it  quite  so  easily — there  being  an  in* 
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finite  variety  of  other  events  intern^ngled  or  premised.  There 
is  the  death  of  poor  ^gnon — and  her  musical  obsequies  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Past — the  arrival  of  an  Italian  Marchese,  who 
turns  out  to  be  her  uncle,  and  recognises  his  brother  in  an  old 
crazy  harper,  of  whom,  though  he  has  borne  us  company  all 
along,  we  have  not  had  time  to  take  notice — the  return  of  Phi- 
lina  along  with  a  merry  cadet  of  Lothario's  house,  as  sprightly 
and  indecorous  as  ever — the  saving  of  Felix  from  poisoning, 
by  his  drinking  out  of  the  bottle  instead  of  the  glass — and  the 
coming  in  of  the  Count,  whom  Wilhelm  h^  driven  into  dotage 
and  piety  by  wearing  his  clothes — and  the  fair  Countess, 
who  IS  now  discovered  to  have  suffered  for  years  from  her 
momentary  lapse  in  the  casde—- the  picture  of  her  husband  ha- 
ving, by  a  most  apt  retribution,  been  pressed  so  hard  to  her 
breast  in  that  stolen  embrace,  as  to  give  great  pain  at  the  tim^ 
and  to  afflict  her  with  fears  of  cancer  for  very  long  after  I 
Besides  all  this,  there  are  the*  sayings  of  a  very  decided  and 
infallible  gentleman  called  Jarno-^and  his  final  and  not  very 
intelligible  admission,  that  all  which  our  hero  had  seen  in  the 
hall  of  the  Castle  was  <  but  the  relics  of  a  youthful  undertaking, 
*  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  initiated  were  once  in  deep 
'  earnest,  though  all  of  them  now  viewed  it  with  a  smile. ' 

Many  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have  now  alluded  are  exe- 
cuted with  great  talent ;  and  we  are  very  sensible  are  better 
worUi  extracting  than  most  of  those  we  have  cited.  But  it  is 
too  late  now  to  change  our  selections— and  we  can  still  less  af- 
ford to  add  to  them.  On  the  whole,  we  close  the  book  with 
some  feelings  of  mollification  towards  its  faults,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  abate,  if  possible^  some  part  of  the  censure  we  were  im- 
pelled to  bestow  on  it  at  the  beginning.  It  improves  certainly 
as  it  advances^and  though  nowhere  probable,  or  conversant 
indeed  either  with  natural  or  conceivable  characters,  the  inven-* 
tive  powers  of  the  author  seem  to  strengthen  by  exercise,  and 
come  gradually  to  be  less  frequently  employed  on  childish  or 
l-evolting  subjects.  While  we  hold  out  the  work  therefore  as  a 
curious  and  striking  instance  of  that  diversity  of  nadonal  tastes, 
which  makes  a  writer  idolized  in  one  place  who  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  another,  we  woijkld  be  understood  as  holding  it  out 
as  an  object  rather  of  wonder  than  of  contempt ;  and  though 
the  greater  part  certainly  could  not  be  endured,  and  indeed 
could  not  have  been  written  in  England,  there  are  many  pas- 
sages of  which  any  country  might  reasonably  be  proud,  and 
which  demonstrate,  that  if  Taste  be  local  and  variable,  Genius 
is  permanent  and  universal. 
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Art.  VI it.     Thoughts  and  ^ccoUectims  ly  one  qfthe  last  Cer^ 
tuty.     8vo.    pp.  237.    Lon^w^  Murray^  18?5. 

THE  book  with  this  odd  title  proves  to  be  a  sort  of  emp^lng  of 
the  commohpIace-boojL  of  an  obserying  aod  wdUiafofmedy 
though  not  a  very  profound^  a  very  learpedi  or  a  very  modest 
man.  His  liberality  \s  somewhat  below  the  standard  of  his  o- 
ther  accomplishments;  and  though  he  says  that  *  thes^  thoughts, 
'if  hastily  thrown  together,  have  not  oeen  hastily  adopted; 

*  but  that  the  grain  ^as  been  frequently  winnowed  and  examin- 
'  ed, '  yet  we  can  discover  litde  iiadication  either  of  patient 
thinking  or  careful  revision ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  of  a 
somewhat  flippant  spirit,  and  a  mind  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
judices that  do  not  give  its  natural  force  fair  play.  The  review 
of  so  desultory  and  miscellaneous  a  work,  cannot  have  much 
systematick  arrangement :  and  we  shall  therefore  be  contented 
with  giving  a  few  specimens,  and  ofiering  a  few  remarks  upoh 
some  of  the  author's  topics,  and  some  of  bis  errors. 

Among  his  prejudices,  we  certainly  cannot  reckonany  very  strict 
ones  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  He  seems  extremely  liberal 
on  all  questions  connected  with  it ;  and  his  work  opens  with 
three  articles,    *    Catholicism^^   *  The  Catholick    Priesthood^* 

*  Our  Own  Clergtf^  *  in  which  he  strives  to  remove  some  pre- 
vailing errors,  fondly  cherished  bv  alarmed  Protestants,  and 
perfimously  inculcated  by  those  who  know  better,  but  would 
turn  those  honest  alarms  to  a  good  account. 

*  There  is  no  subject  on  which  even  the  more  instructed  cast  of 
lEnglish  is  more  miserably  misinformed  than  on  the  tenets  of  Catho- 
licism. Almost  every  one,  for  instance,  from  the  Poet  Laureate 
down  to  the  parish  clerk,  believes  in  the  grant'  of  prospective  iudul- 
genccs.  Yet  not  only  is  the  thing  untrue,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  for  when 
absolution  is  retrospectively  given  upon  confession,  il  is  always  on 
the  understanding  of  full  repentance  and  future  ahstincncejrom  tin. 
Indeed  the  form  in  which  our  priests  give  their  general  absolution  is 
taken  from  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church. 

*  This  principle  was  not  only  recognised  (though  it  may  have  been 
departed  from  in  darker  ages)  by  Daiite  in  the  fourteenth  rcnt^ry, 
and  founded  upon  canons,  but  is  the  opinion,  assurance  and  practice 
^f  all  weH-tnformed  Catholics  in  the  present  times ;  and  I  recollect 
well  a  eonversatioB  upon  this  subject  with  a  lady  of  singular  frank- 
ness in  Italy.  Having  observed  that  she  was  a  very  exact  performer 
of  religious  duties,  I,  indiscreetly  enough,  expressed  some  surprise 
at  hearing  her  state  that  she  never  confessed  herself.  Her  answer 
waa,.  that,  as  she  had  not  the  resolution  to  change  her  mode  of  life^ 
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(what  thif  was  may  be  fnferrlsd)/  the  did  not  cAooee  to  add  the  sia 
of  sacrilege  to  the  catalogue  of  her  other  transgressions. 

<  This  I  boldly  inaiatain  to  be  the  dootrine  of  the  Roniah  Catholic' 
cAmrchf  and  of  all  its  welUiQfonned  followers.  That  a  diflRetrent  no* 
tion  may  prevail  among  the  ignorant,  and  that  the  uninformed  may 
helleve  confession  and  absolution  to  be  a  complete  and  not  a'condi« 
ttonal  quittance  of  scores,  as  far  as  penance  is  concerned,  I  im»»> 
gine  may  be  equally  true.  This  false  opinion  may  also,  and  I  dare 
say  does,  make  these  sacraments  sometimes  practi^Iy  mischievous ; 
yet  they  are  not  so  to  the  extent  which  we  believe;  for  we  seem  to  ^ 
attach  an  odd  idea  to  the  effect  of  absolution.  We  conceive  it  to  bo 
an  absolution  from  the  torments  of  hell,  thus  freeing  men  from  the 
fear  of  future  punishment ;  whereas  it  only  respects  those  of  purga- 
tory :  so  that  an  absolved  Catholic  is  in  no  better  plight  than  an  ab- 
solved Protestant.  Whereas  an  absolved  Protestant  (who  is  absolved 
out  and  out,  even  from  hell  itself)  is  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
an  absolved  Catholic.  I  say  this  on  the  supposition,  that  the  avow- 
ed doctrines  of  the  English  and  Roman  churches  are  held  as  true  by 
their  respective^  professors. '  pp.  7-9. 

He  adds  some  just  observations  upon  the  great  evils  of  auri- 
cular confession ;  and  tells  two  droll  stories,  the  one  of  some 
yoang  ladies  who  cast  lots  which  of  them  should  confess  tofcr^ 
mcaiiortj  in  order  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word, — and  the 
other,  of  a  young  lady  who  bought  a  printed  catalogue  of  crimes, 
and  confessed  so  many  as  made  her  ghostly  counsellors  hair  stand 
on  end,  till  she  relieved  him  by  adding  simony  to  the  list  of  her 
transgressions.  He  chides  with  becoming  severity  the  thought- 
less bigotry  of  those  who'  have  always  in  their  mouths  the  per- 
secutions by  which  Cranmer  fell,  and  forget  the  deaths  which 
he  had  previously  ordained, — reprobating  the  sectaries  who  at- 
tacked  Land^  and  passing  over  the  cruelties  of  that  accomplish«r 
ed  High  Priest.  We  need  hardly  add,  how  much  the  author 
difiers  from  the  ridiculous  and  ignorant  doctrine  (if  it  be  nOf» 
thing  worse)  of  such  men  as  Laud's  successor,  happily  without 
his  power,  Bishop  Blomfield,  who  holds  the  Catholick  fmthf  - 
lind  discipline,  and  practice,  to  be  altogether  unchangeable  in  - 
difiRsrent  a^  and  countries.  He  shows,  too,  by  convbcing 
examples,  the  folly  of  those  bigots,  who  ascribe  all  the  vices  m 
Gatholick  countries  to  the  influence  of  the  Romish  religion ; ' 
Utterly  denying  the  fact  that  they  are  more  immoral  than  our- 
sdves,  and  asking  what  difTerences  you  can  discover,  in  this  * 
respect,  between  the  Swiss  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic]^ 
cantons,  or  between  Protestant  Berlin  and  Catholick  Vienna?* 

Thus  far  our  journey  with  the  author  has  been  smooth  Enough,  ' 
and  quite  amicable.    A  page  or  two  in  favour  of  tythes,  and  the  '  ^ 
Church  of  England  (for  happily  we  cannot  join  m  the  title  of    . 
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^  Our  Own  Clergy  *)  first  raises  some  rather  uneasy  sensatipBa ; 
and  in  the  next  stage  of  the  journey  we  are  reluctantly  foirced 
to  quit  company  altogether.  For  '  Educmtum '  is  now  tlie  sub- 
ject; and  while  we  always  go  to  the  sign  of  the  *  PrifUing  Press^* 
bBf  we  perceive,  puts  up  at  the  *  Friars. ' 

He  begins  by  a  hardy  assertion,  that  the  experiment  of  Ge- 
neral Education  has  been  tried,  and  <  is  confessed  not  only  not 

*  to  have  verified  the  sanguine  expectations  which  were  formed 

*  of  it«  but  to  have  been  productive  of  mischief. ' 

Cven  if  there  were  a  tincture  of  truth  in  this  most  confident 
and  erroneous  assertion,  we  should  say,  without  hesitation,  that 
it  afibrded  no  ground  whatever  for  questioning  the  great  be- 
nefit which  Education  has  conferred  on  the  community,  and  on 
all  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  The  extended  capacities 
it  has  bestowed,  both  for  enjoyment  and  for  utility,  cannot,  at 
all  events,  be  questioned ;  and  these  are  obviously  c^such  mag- 
nitude, that,  even  if  in  some  few  instances,  they  had  been  per- 
verted from  their  natural  destination  to  purposes  of  mischief,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  a  little  more  temptation  to 
crime  was  amply  atoned  for  by  so  vast  an  increase  of  service- 
able tident,  and  of  the  means  of  innocent  and  intellectual  es^ 
joyment.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  in  short,  to  grudge 
the  poor  the  comforts  of  light  and  heat  in  their  dwellings,  be- 
cause the  chances  of  conflagration  might  consequently  be  some- 
what increased,  as  to  object  to  their  receiving  the  benefits  of 
education,  because  here  and  there,  incorrigible  vice  might  be 
rendered  more  bold  or  more  experi  in  its  transgressions.. 
Crime,  we  fear,  must  increase  numerically  in  every  nation,  with 
the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  :  But  it  is  a  ^reat  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  they  increase  more  than  acts  of  virtue  and 
beneficence,  and  a  still  greater  to  suppose,  that  any  part  of  the 
former  increase  is  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  This 
on  the  contrary  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  great  counteracting  cause. 
All  vice,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  proceeds  from  ignorance— 
and  the  only  sure  way  to  reclaim  or  to  secure  men  from  its 
temptations,  is  to  instruct  them  as  to  the  consequences  of  their 
yielding.  The  great  causes  of  crime  are,  the  want  of  means  to 
prosecute  lawful  industry  with  success— the  want  of  habits  of 
reflection  and  self-command  to  point  out  the  consequences  of 
misconduct  and  to  insure  effect  to  the  conviction — and  the  want 
of  innocent  and  interesting  occupations  to  dispel  the  ennui  of 
idleness  and  insignificance.  Now,  education  strikes  direct^  at 
the  root  of  all  t^se  caudes  of  evil:  And  to  say  that  a  man  who 
^  has  been  qualified  by  instruction  for  almost  every  species  of 
I  honest  industry— whose  faculties  and  powers  pf  reflection  hv(v^ 
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been  cultivated  by  stinly — and  to  whom  boundless  sources  oF  Iw^ 
teresttng  speculation^  and  honourable  ambition,  have  thus  been 
laid  open,  is,  in  consequence  of  these  very  things,  more  likely  to 
commit  crimes,  than  one  in  opposite  circumstances,  is  obviously 
to  maintain,  not  an  erroneous,  but  an  absurd  proposition,  and 
in  fact  tobe  guilty  of  a  plain  contradiction  in  terms. 

It  is  very  true  that  education  will  no(  absolutelv  eradicate  our 
evil  propensities— and  that  to  those  depraved  individuals,  whom 
it  has  not  be^n  able  to  correct,  it  may  occasionally  afford  the 
means  of  more  deliberate  ^nd  pore  efiective  guilt.  It  is  quite  true^ 
for  example,  that  a  man  who  has  been  taught  to  ttriVr,  is  better 
qualified  to  commit  forgery  than  one  who  has  not.    But  it  is 
equally  true,  that  a  man  who  can  speak  is  better  fitted  to  commit 
perjury  than  one  who  is  dumb-^and  that  one  who  has  been 
cured  of  palsy  is  more  likely  to  engage  in  assaults,  than  one  who 
is  still  disabled  by  such  a  ma}ady ;  JSut  it  u  no  more  the  natural 
or  common  use  of  the  power  of  writing  to  facilitate  forgery, 
than  it  is  of  speech  or  manual  vigour  to  forward  deceit  or  vio- 
lence ; — and  the  reasoning  is  not  less  absurd  which  would  on  such 
grounds  arraign  the  expediency  of  teaching  all  men  to  write, 
than  that  by  which  it  should  be  concluded,  that  the  world 
would  be  much  happier  and  l^etter,  if  the  bulk  of  mankind 
were  mute  and  incapable  of  motion  ! 

It  is  really  too  great  a  condescension,  however,  to  reason  against 
such  radical  follies.    The  material  point  is,  that  the  assertion^  to 
which  the  author  before  us  prudently  limits  hisdoctrine,  is  certain- 
ly and  entirely  erroneous.  Where  he  found  the  admission  to  which 
he  has  referred,  he  has  not  been  pleased  to  inform  us — and  we 
know  that  no  such  admission  could  be  made  with  truth.     The 
enemies  of  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  system  have  been  long  dialleng- 
ed  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  a  boy  educated  in  these  systems 
having  ever  been  arraigned  for  a  crime,  and  we  have  not  heard 
that  tney  have  yet  answered  the  defiance.    This  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  point  immediately  at  issue.    But  the  general  fact  re- 
quired no  such  special  connrmation.    To  what  but  to  the  better 
edocation  of  our  people — their  ^eater  industry,  and  greater  fit- 
tfess  for  industry,  can  it  be  ascribed,  that,  with  all  our  increase 
in  wealth  and  population,  there  are  now  actually  fewer  crimes  in 
Great  Britain,  than  there  were  two  hundred  years  ago  ?    On 
what  other  principle  can  it  be  explained,  thi^t  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  educated  America,  nearly  a  half  are  committed  by  an  in- 
significant handful  of  uneducated  Irish  ?    To  what  else  shall 
we  refer  the  singular  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  population  ?    The  instance  of  the  Scotch  indeed,  the 
author  thinks  it  necessary  to  dispose  pf,  because  the  phrase  hai^ 
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happily  got  abroad  that  they  are  an  educated,  and  therefore  a 
moral  people ;  and  that  is  ejected  by  our  *  Thinker  and  Recol- 
tector^ '  who  thinks  better  than  he  remembers,  and  fancies  more 
than  he  thinks.    *  It  was  forgot,  it  seems,  that  tl^e  Scotch  did  not 

*  start  suddenly  into  an  enhghtened  people ;  that  they  were  e- 

*  ducated  under  their  own  priesthood;  and  that  a  priesthood 

*  especially  fitted  for  the  instruction  and  gjiidfince  of  the  poor, 

*  who,  in  teaching  them  to  read,  taught  them  as  well  XiJiai  they 

*  ought  to  read.  *  Indeed  t  The  priests,  if  by  these  he  meams 
the  Catholic  priests,  were  driven  out  of  Scotland  a  century  be-r 
fore  the  first  step  was  made  towards  the  system — the  blessed 
system  of  parish  schools ;  and  the  Presbyterian  religion  was 
established  before  the  Act  passed  for  putting  that  system  in  ac- 
tivity. Nor  do  the  Presbyterian  clergy  interfere,  except  most 
femotely,  with  the  schools  even  now.  As  for  the  Scotch  becom- 
ing moral  by  the  slow  operation  of  clerical  instruction,  unconnect- 
ed with  their  schools,  we  know  that  no  people  ever  were  in  a 
more  deplorable  state  than  they  were  when  the  clerical  influ- 
ence was  the  greatest— when  Fletcher  of  Salton  drew  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  their  improvement 
was  rapid  from  the  establishment  of  the  parochial  schools. 

So  much  for  our  author's  facts ;  as  a  sample  of  his  reasoning 
powers,  take  the  next  sentence.  *  The  English  did  not  take  these 
points,  or  indeed  any  thing  else,  into  consideration,  but  the 
cheapness  and  facility  of  the  means  of  teaching  children  to^ 
read  and  wjrite ;  as  if  mental  were  not  more  important  than 
intellectual  education ;  as  if  intellectual  education  (if  only' 
considered)  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mean  as  well  as  an 
end — as  a  mode  of  strengthening,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
the  intellectual  muscle — and  as  if  it  did  not  lose  half  its  value 
if  it  did  not  open  the  road  to  further  progress  in  that  great 
road  to  knowledge,  to  which  it  should  serve  as  a  gate. ' 
Now,  the  meaning  of  this  is  truly  oracular ;  and  the  distinction . 
taken,  or  rather  the  contrast  stated  between  mental  and  intcl- 
Icctualy  is  most  accurately  metaphysical,  no  doubt.  But  we, 
wish  to  know,  if  the  acquisition  of  reading  and  writing,  sup- 
posing it  were  made  by  a  miracle,  In  a  minute,  would  npt  be  a 
very  valuable  one,  though  the  process  of  making  it  could  not, 
on  tliat  supposition,  possibly  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers. 
Our  author  means  to  speak  of  education  as  an  exercise;  and 
so  no  doubt  it  generally  proves  to  be :  But  this  is  its  in- 
direct and  incidental  value;  its  primary  use  is,  that,  it  puts 
us  in  possession  of  some  faculty  which'  before  we  had  not; 
and  he  who  undervalues  the  learning  itselQ  or  the  great  in- 
strunicnts  of  attaining  it,  because  ft  is  easily  and  mechani- 
cally gained,    would   of^  course,    and    in   consistency,    refuse 
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the  bequeit  of  a  hundred  thousand  pojundc» — because  the  e^xn-^ 
ing  it  wouljd  more  certainly  display,  and  exercise  his  facul- 
ties !  Perhaps  a  reasoner  like  this  has  little  right  to  assert^ 
'  that  no  nation  ever  went  so  suddenly  and  universalljr  mad  as 
^  the  English  did  on  the  subject  of  education. ' 

On  the  subject  of  Bible  Societies^  our  author  is  quite  as  ac- 
curate as  on  the  kindred  one  of  schools.  He  reckons  these  two 
as  indicating  ^  a  species  of  mania, '  (p.  42) ;  and  represents  the 
advocates  as  ^  forcing  Roman  Catholics  to  read  the  Bible  with- 

*  out  a  comment. '  He  tlien  inveighs  very  freely  against  the 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  extremely  dangerous  if  un- 
accompanied with  explanations ;  and  remarks  how  prone  the 
illiterate  are  to  prefer  it  to  the  more  pure  system  built  upon  it, 
in  the  New.  Surely  of  all  ridiculous  perversions  of  fact,  this* 
is  the  most  inexcusable.  The  Bible  Societies  distribute  the 
Bible^  not  denying  by  any  means  the  expediency  of  comment 
and  explanation;  but,  perceiving  that  different  sects  are  not 
agreed  upon  tlie  comment  and  explanation  fit  to  be  given,  and 
therefore  cannot  join  in  distributing  any  thing  but  the  text, 
which  all  sects  alike  receive.  Tliey  give  the  Bible,  therefore, 
and  leave  each  sect  to  supply  the  commentary  to  its  own  mem-. 
bers*  He  wlio  would  deny  the  propriety  of  this,  must  be  the 
advocate  of  tests,  exclusions,  and  every  species  of  intolerance. 
He  must  join  the  silly  creatures  who  are  raising  a  cry  of  irre-  • 
ligioQ  against  the  New  London  University,  because  it  does  not 
teach  Theology, — as  if  Letters  and  Philosophy  could  not  be 
taught,  on  which  all  sects  are  agreed,  without  teaching  Divinity, 
on  which  no  two  sects  think  alike,  and  none  can,  if  they  think  ' 
sincerely,  suspenll  their  mutual  hostility  for  a  day.  We  mar- 
vel the  more  at  such  sentiments  in  the  volume  before  us,  be- 
cause they  are  at  direct  variance  with  the  whole  of  the  autlior's 
liberal  opinions  upon  religious  matters. 

One  of  the  longcet  and  least  satisfactory  articles  in  this  little 
volume  is  upon  *  Languages, '  It  is  also  far  from  being  cor- 
rect* Thus,  he  says,  ^  that  the  Italian  and  Englishman  think 
^  they  read  Virgil  as  Virgil  should  be  read,  when  they  say,. 
^  drvia  virumque  cdno;  yet,  the  pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable 

*  of  the  third  word  is  as  monstrous  a  violation  of  quantity  as. 
'  could  be  made  by  a  Scotchman  educated  at  Edinburgh  or, 

*  Glasgow. '  (p.  n2.)  Now  we  deny  that  any  Italian  or  Eng- 
lishman ever  prided  himself  on  his  reading  Virgil  according,  to, 
the  quantity,  (which,  we  presume,  is  what  the  author  means  by, 
reading,  him  as  he  ought  to  be  read),  unless  he  accented  cclno^ 
by  patting  the  stress  on  the  second  syllable.  When  he  reads 
otherwise,  he  abandons  all  idea  of  expressing  quantity  by  ac- 
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cent.     But  why  this  fling  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  as  if  their 
alurmii  vvere  quite  proverbial  for  fabe  quantities  ?    It  is  «ingiiiar 
enough  that  the  only  two  blunders  in  quantity  on  record  in  Par* 
liaoient,  were  made  by  an  Irishman  and  an  Englishman>— Mr 
Burke's  vecitgalj  and  Sir  R«  Walpole's  wager  with  Mr  Pultney. 
But  our  author  should  be  sparing  of  his  sneers  on  this  point; 
for  we  suppose  a  blunder  in    grammar  is  somewhat  worse 
than  one  in  quantity,  and  indicates  a  more  ignorant  scholar. 
"What  will  be  said,  then,  of  this  author's  proficiency  in  Latin, 
when,  in  the  very  same  article,  and  only  a  lew  pages  before  his 
triumphant  sarcasm  at  us  poor   Scotch,    he  speaks   of  Italy 
•  from  the  country  of  the  AUobrogi  up  to  that  of  the  Veneti  ?* 
(p.  103.)     Now  every  boy  knows  that  the  word  is  Aliobroges^  if 
lie  has  read  either  Ca*sar  or  Sallust;  and  we  venture  to  doubt 
if  any  ordinary  youth,  educated  either  at  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
gow, could  be  found  capable  of  committing  such  a  blunder. 
Nay,  from  such  a  slip  as  this,  (and  one  or  two  other  passages), 
we  greatly  suspect  that  our  author,  were  he  to  read  any  given 
page  of  Latin  or  Greek  prose,  would  quite  equal  the  average 
blunders  in  quantity,  likely  to  be  made  by  a  Scotch  yonuif 
whether  from  Exlinburgh  or  from  Glasgow.     But,  after  all,  if 
Scotticisms  be  so  very  grating  to  this  writer,  why  does  he  him- 
self talk  of  *  vocables?' — a  word  not  to  be  found,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  in  Dr  Johnson ;  and,  though  possibly  in  some  bad  and 
old  writers,  only  there  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  other  ad- 
mitted Scotticisms.     In  classical  matters,  too,  he  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  over  nice.     Thus,  he  gives  us  a  long  excursus  on 
what  he  calls  the  active  use  of  a  neuter  verb,  viz.  hope;  which* 
he  finds  in  Dryden  and  in  Pope  borrowing  from  him;  as, 

*  he  hopes  the  hunted  bear^  *  and  *  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed.  *' 
All  this,  our  author  will  have  it,  arises  from  a  slip  in  Dryden's' 
translation  of  the  verse,  *  Optat  aprum  aut  fulvum  descendere 

*  monte  leonem, '  *  He  hopes  the  boar, '  &c.     Now,  can  any 
.    thing  possibly  be  less  correct  ?   There  is  no  <  transformation  of 

^  a  verb  neuter  into  a  verb  active '  at  all,  in  any  of  these  pas- 
sages. To  choose  or  wish  {opto)  is  active,  ana  so  is  to  hope ; 
and  it  is  as  accurate  English  to  *  hope  the  bear, '  as  to  *  hope 
f  the  bear  may  come ' — ^  to  wish  a  thing, '  as  to  *  wish  that' 
f  thin^  may  come. '     Clarendon  speaks  of   <  Danby  wishing 

*  Antrim's  assistance; '  and  Johnson  gives  this  as  an  example 
of  the  active  use  of  the  verb.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  charity, 
^  hoping  all  things ;  believing  all  things. ' 

Such  are  a  few  of  this  smart  writer's  faults  and  errors;  but  it 
Vrould  be  unfair  to  dismiss  them  without  some  notice  of  bis  me- 
rits*   He  is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  pleasing  companioo, 
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and  writes  id  a  lively  and  taking  style,  never  wearying  ns  by 
prolixity;  seldom,  if  ever,  offending  by  bad  taste.  He  is,  too, 
rather  an  acute  observer  of  smaller  matters ;  and  occasionally 
indicates  some  originality  of  views,  setting  ordinarv  things  in 
new  lights,  and  marking  what  others  pass  by  unnoticed.  The 
feUowing  observations  on  the  habits  of  animals  are  excellent  in 
their  kind. 

'  Every  one,  conversant  with  beasts,  knows  that  not  cmly  their  na- 
tural but  that  many  of  their  acquired  qualities  are  transmitted  by 
the  parents  to  their  oflbpring.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  example 
of  the  latter  fact  may  be  found  in  the  Pointer. 

*  This  animal  is  endowed  with  the  natural  instinct  of  winding 
game,  and  stealing  upon  his  prey,  which  he  surprises,  having  first 
made  a  short  pause,  in  order  to  launch  himself  upon  It  with  more  se* 
curity  of  success.  This  sort  of  semicolon  in  his  proceedings  man  con- 
verts into  a /ittf  stop^  and  teaches  him  to  be  as  much  pleased  at  see- 
ing the  bird  or  beast  drop  by  the  shooter's  gun,  as  at  taking  it  him- 
self. The  staunchest  dog  of  this  kind,  and  the  original  pointer^  is 
of  Spanish  origin,  and  our  own  is  derived  from  this  race,  crossed 
with  that  of  the  fox-hound  or  other  breed  of  dog,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
proring  his  speed.  This  mixed  and  factitious  race  of  course  naturally 
partakes  less  of  the  true  pointer  character ;  that  is  to  say,  is  less  dis- 
posed to  stop,  or  at  least,  he  makes  a  shorter  stop  at  game.  The 
iactitioos  pointer  is,  however  disciplined,  in  this  country,  into  staunch- 
nest;  and,  what  is  most  singular,  this  quality  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
inherited  by  his  puppy,  who  may  be  seen  earnestly  standing  at  swal- 
lows or  pigeons  in  a  farm-yard.  For  intuition,  though  it  leads  the 
ofipring  to  exercise  his  parent's  faculties,  does  not  instruct  him  how 
to  direct  them.  The  preference  of  his  master  afterwards  guides  him 
in  his  selection,  and  teaches  him  what  game  is  better  worth  pursuit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pointer  of  pure  Spanish  race,  unless  he  hap- 
pens to  be  well  broke  himself,  which  in  the  south  of  Europe  seldom 
happens,  produces  a  race  which  are  all  but  unteachable,  according 
to  our  notions  of  a  pointer's  business.  They  will  make  a  stop  at 
their  game,  as  natural  instinct  prompts  them,  but  seem  incapable  of 
being  drilled  into  the  habits  of  the  animal  which  education  has  formed 
in  this  country,  and  has  rendered,  as  I  have  said,  in  some  degree, 
capable  of  transmitting  his  acquirements  to  his  descendants. 

*  Acquired  habits  are  hereditary  in  other  animals  besides  dogs. 
English  sheep,  probably  from  the  greater  richness  of  our  pastures, 
feed  very  much  together ;  while  Scotch  sheep  are  obliged  to  extend 
and  scatter  themselves  over  their  hills  for  the  better  discovery  of  food. 
Yet  the  English  sheep,  on  being  transferred  to  Scotland,  keep  their 
oM  habit  of  feeding  in  a  mass,  Uiough  so  litUe  adapted  to  their  new 
country :  so  do  their  descendants :  and  the  English  sheep  b  not 
thoroughly  naturalized  into  the  necessities  of  his  place  till  the  third 
generation.    They  same  thing  may  be  observed  as  to  the  nature  of 
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bit  foody  that  k  obseired  in  hiff  iDode  of  seeking  It.  When  turmps 
were  introduced  from  England  into  Scotland,  it  was  only  the  third 
generation,  which  heartily  adopted  this  diet,  the  first  having  been 
starred  into  an  acquiescence  in  it*  In  the  same  manner  it  required 
some  years  to  establish  the  English  practice  of  bringing  up  calves  by 
band  in  Scotland ;  the  first  who  were  so  fed,  being  cheated  into 
swallowing  milk,  as  the  English  calves  at  first  are,  by  dipping  the 
finger  in  the  bowl  and  giving  it  the  animal  to  suck.  Nor  was  this 
mode  of  administering  nourishment  (slowly  and  reluctantly  admitted , 
hf  Lowland  calves)  ever,  I  believe,  cordially  adopted  by  their  moun* 
tain  kindred!  The  Highland  beast  has  shown  himself  the  worthy  imi- 
tator of  the  Highlandman,  and  is  as  obstinate  in  his  opposition  to  this, 
as  his  Celtic  master  is  to  any  other  Saxon  improvement  which  can 
be  offered  to  him* 

The  observations  on  national  politeness  are  also  excellent, 
thoun;h  inferior  to  those  in  the  preceding  extract. 

*  Whilc;  however,  we  have  seen  the  Frenchman's  passions,  a]« 
though  unaltered,  taking  new  channels  during  the  Revolution,  we  have 
seen  all  his  characteristic  qualities  survive  a  shock  by  which  one 
should  have  naturally  supposed  they  would  have  been  annihilated. . 
The  most  striking  of  these,  and  which  was  most  likely  to  have  suf- 
fered a  change,  is  that 

*  NATIONAL  POLITENESS 

which  above  all  things  distinguishes  the  people.  Tlus  has  again 
emerged  from  the  thunder^cloud  which  obscured  it  for  a  moment ; 
and  after  all  the  drunken  excesses  of  Jacobinism,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  oneself  in  Paris  (as  a  friend  once  observed  to  me)  without  being 
conscious  that  one  is  in  the  capital  of  the  most  polished  nation  in 
Europe.  No  license,  unless  on  some  political  occasion,  is  ever  taken 
by  the  mob  ;  no  injury  is  ever  done  to  public  monuments,  nor  evea 
any  innocent  extravagance  indulged  in.  All  is  order,  all  is  decency, 
all  is  tranquillity.  Go  to  the  lowest  restaurateurs  saloon,  frequented 
by  hackney  coachmen  and  corporals,  and  you  will  find  napkms  and 
four-pronged  forks ;  and  there  is  not  a  mountain  cabaret  where  such 
are  not  to  be  seen,  be  they  of  diaper  or  dowlass,  silver  or  pewter ; 
while,  at  all  decent  inns  and  hotels,  they  are  of  damask  and  silver. 
Go  to  a  guinseltes  and,  in  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  both  sexes  of 
the  lower  orders,  you  will  see  every  thing  conducted  with  decorum* 
The  spectator  will  find  the  same  appearances  of  modesty  and  discr^ 
tion  which  distinguish  the  assemblies  of  the  drawing-room ;  nor  will 
he  ever  hear  a  word,  or  witness  an  action,  which  militates  against 
propriety.  This  diffusion  of  politeness  through  all  ranks,  and  almost 
as  remarkable  among  the  lowest  as  among  the  highest,  excluding  al- 
ways mere  conventional  points  of  refinement,  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  it  does  not  exist  in  other  European  nations.  Yet  a  greater 
internal  commerce  in  some  (as  in  England)  would  render  such  a  difr 
fusion  of  civilization  more  explicable. 

*  This  confinement  of  certain  delicacies  of  life  to  a  certain  cast  is 
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therefore  unintelligible  to  Frenchmen  not  minutely  acquainted  with  Air 
customs,  f^d  often  Jeads  them  into  extravagant  concln$ion$i.     Thus    . 
I  was  once  weH  acquainted  with  a  French  gentleman,  (I  mean  a  gcn« 
tleman  In  the  French  acceptation  of  the  word}^  a  prisoner  pn  his  pa-  « 
role,  whom  I  used  to  meet  at  the  table  of  the  governor  of  a  foreign 
f  ettlemeot,  who  asked  me  to  visit  him  in  his  chateau^  if  I  should  ever 
finJ  myself  in  its  neighbourhood.    I  profited  by  this  invitation  on  the 
ratification  of  the  second  peace,  and  found  him,  with  his  family  and  * 
fUirish  priest,  just  returned  from  England,  whither  he  had  emigrated 
d^irmg  tlie  fury  of  the  Revolution.   Addressing  himself  to  this  person, 
my  host  observed^  *'  You  see  these  messieurs  (meaning  me  and  an- 
O^er  Englishman)  do  not  eat  with  their  knives."*-.'*  All  Englishmen 
that  I  ever  saw,  do,  *'  replied  the  priest ;  and  I  was  appealed  to  in 
piid^  to  settle  the  question,  which  had  apparently  been  agitated  be- 
tween the  Iwoy  each  reasoning  from  t^eir  respective  experiences.    I      * 
began  by  asking  the  priest  where  he  bad  lived  in  London ;  and  being 
Informed  that  he  had  boarded  with  a  family  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
told  the  Seigneur^  that  I  had  no^doubt  the  Curi  was  correct  in  hit      » 
report,  as  far  as  regarded  his  personal  observation.  His  astoniahnent 
was  extreme. 

*  I  have  said  that  the  same  general  diffusion  of  refinement  is  not  to 
be  foundin  the  other  nations  of  Europe ;  but  it  may  certainly  be  found 
in  some  of  their  provinces ;  and  I  know  no  better  instances  in  support 
of  my  opinion  respecting  national  character  being  hereditary,  (and 
this  more  especially  exemplified  in  the  quality  I  have  been  last  dis- 
cussing), than  in  the  Florentine  and  Vicentine provinces  of  Italy;  both  ' 
pre*eminent  for  their  docility,  industry,  and  refinement.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  striking  to  a  stranger  than  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tional character  in  these  provinces^  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
other  tribes  by  which  they  are  bounded,  and  dil^ing  most  from  those 
with  which  they  are  in  most  immediate  contact.  We  see  something 
like  this^at  home  in  the  distinction  which  is  discernible  in  the  Scntc4t 
and  English,  where  only  separated  by  an  imaginary  line.  Hero, 
however,  a  diversity  in  religion  and  civU  government  may  explain  the 
tiling  ;  but  in  one  of  the  two  instances  which  I  liave  adduced,  to  wit^ 
that  of  the  Vicentine  province,  no  moral  causes  offer  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  The  Vicentine  district  is^  as  every  one  knows,  and  hat 
been  for  ages,  an  integral  part  of  the  Venetian  dominions,  professing 
the  same  religion  and  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  other  con* 
tinenlal  provinces  of  Venice.  Yet  the  English  chara<iter  is  not  more 
different  from  the  French,  than  that  of  the  Vicentine  from  the  Padu- 
an ;  while  the  contrast  between  the  Vicentine  and  his  other  neigh- 
bour, the  Veronese,  is  hardly  less  remarkable.  The  Tuscan  is  as 
distinguishable,  in  his  docility,  industry,  and  politeness,  from  his  tM'o 
opposite  neighbours,  the  Roman  and  the  Bolognese,  both  of  whom 
are  conspicuously  rude,  idle,  and  turbulent.  How  the  Vicentine  and 
Tuscan  characters  were  formed,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  they  have,  under  very  singular  circumstances,  preserved 
Aeir  natural  elements,  however  acquired^ '    pp.  198-^06. 
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Art.  IX.    \ieschich(U  dei  frenssischen  Sfaats,  rom  FrUden  %l 
Hubertsburgy  bis  Zur  Zweiten  fariser  Abhmjft.    Drei  Baende. 
ft       Frankrort  am  Main.  1 820. 

Tt  reflects  no  little  honour  on  the  enlightened  class  of  our  pa- 
-■-  liticians,  that  they  seem  every  day  more  and  more  inclined 
to  adopt  the  lofty  fhitn  of  the  ancients  ^a  &ith  for  which  tlM>u- 
sands  among  them  sacrificed  invaluable  Lves), — that  the  securi^^ 
and  welfare,  as  well  as  the  honour  and  glory,  of  a  nation,  depencb 
mainly  on  its  form  of  Government;  and  Uiat  all  questions  of 
national  happiness,  morality,  and  progressive  improvement  are 
settled  at  once  by  the  endurance  of  an  Absolute  Monarchy.  It  is, 
t  indeed,  a  proof  of  extreme  narrowness  of  mind,  to  attach  any 
value  to  the  casual  and  momentary  felicity  which  some  nations 
have  enjoyed  under  that  form  of  government;  or  even  to  form 
a  conclusion  from  thence  as  to,  the  capacity  which  such  go- 
vernments possess  of  amelioration.  What,  on  the  whole,  does 
the  experience  of  the  last  thousand  years  establish  so  clear- 
Iv,  as  the  wretched  and  distracted  condition  of  the  nations 
which  have  depended  for  their  happiness  on  the  life  or  death 
of  a  minister  or  king? — which  have  undergone,  every  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years,  the  agitations  of  a  true  revolution,  accord- 
ing as  mere  accident  endowed  their  masters  with  spirit,  be- 
nevolence, and  energy,  or  cursed  them  with  stupidity,  ferocity, 
and  weakness  ?  Even  in  tliis  lotterj',  too,  how  few  have  been  the 
prizes  !  how  perishable  the  prosperity  they  seemed  to  bring  ! 
With  the  exception  of  our  own  England,  whose  fortunes  and 
honour  depend  not  on  the  life  of  mdividuals,  how  few  have 
obtained  any  security  against  the  utmost  excesses  of  misgovem- 
ment?  We  need  but  open  our  eyes,  indeed,  to  see  these  evils, 
inherent  in  absolute  monarchies,  exemplified  in  the  present  si- 
tuation of  most  of  the  Continental  nations.  The  favourable  au- 
spices which,  only  ten  years  ago,  cheered  the  people  of  these 
great  countries  have  already  vanished ;  and  the  present  times 
are  by  no  means  calculated  to  diffuse  among  impartial  observers 
cheerjid  anticipations  of  their  future  condition. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  brought  down  the  his- 
tory of  Prussia  from  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  to  his  own 
days,  with  as  much  impartiality  as  was  possible  in  the  times  in 
which  he  wrote.  Though  he  avows  a  particular  admiration  for 
the  ancient  historians,  and  especially  for  Tacitus,  and  conse- 
quently afiects  the  style  of  that  renowned  hater  of  despotism, 
— a  style,  indeed,  admirably  suited  to  the  subject ;  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  influence  of  the  present  times  has  pressed  so  heavily  on 
him  while  describing  recent  events,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
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if  h^  had  withheld  this  part  at  least  of  his  work  till  a  future  pe« 
riod.  Such,  at  least,  we  tbink^  would  have  been  the  det^niina*- 
lion  of  Tacitus.  Of  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.  he  gives  a,  more 
favourable,  and,  we  think,  a  juster  account  than  was  common 
among  a  party  of  Prussian  writers,  among  whom  Mr  Arndt 
took  the  lead*:— > And  he  doubtless,  in  his  dreary  confinement 
at  Bonn,  may  now  frequently  reflect  on  the  liberality  with  which 
Frederick  acknowledged  the  rights  of  opinion. 

Frederick  II.,  it  is  true,  did  not  alter  the  system  of  absolute 
monarchy,  to  the  administration  of  which  he  succeeded.  In 
all  essential  points,  the  military  department,  the  interior  ad- 
ministration, and  the  legislative  power^  were  concentrated  in 
his  himds;  nor  did  he  abolish  those  relics  of  the  middle 
ages, — the  prerogatives  of  one  class  of  society  over  the  o- 
ther:  But  he  made  the  most  of  this  despotic  system,  by 
the  astonishing  powers  of  his  mind ;  not  only  mitigating  its 
ferocity,  but  working  all  the  good  that  could  be  achiev- 
ed by  it  in  the  life  of  one  man.  His  great  and  redeeming 
qualities  were,  a  steady  love  of  Justice^  by  which  he  prevent- 
ed the  nobles  from  indulging  their  innate  inclination  to  ex- 
tend still  farther  privileges  already  too  repugnant  to  reason 
and  to  right ;  secortd/j/f  his  unexampled  Activity  in  preventing 
abuses  of  delegated  power, — abuses  from  which  nothing  but 
such  activity  could  redeem  such  a  system,  and  which  are  so  opt  to 
obstruct  the  designs  of  the  best  king  when  governed  by  his  mi-  . 
nisters ;  t/iirdlt/^  the  direction  of  that  activity  to  the  Substantial 
wel&re  of  his  subjects,  by  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, and  commerce ;  fourthly^  the  laudable  Parsimony 
which  constantly  insured  to  him  the  means  of  attaining  his  im- 
portant ends ;  and,  lastly y  his  fondness  for  Literature^  his  respect 
for  its  cultivators,  and  the  unbounded  and  wholly  unprecedent-  < 
ed  liberality  with  which  he  acknowledged  the  rights  of  Opinion 
and  of  the  Press^  This  was,  beyond  aJl  doubt,  the  most  genu* 
ine  indication  of  his  truly  great  mind, — that,  confident  in  the 
truth  and  justice  of  his  proceedings,  he  felt  that  he  would  de- 
^prade  himself  by  restraininjg  the  freedom  of  opinion.  Patron- 
izing, both  by  his  writings  and  his  actions,  tne  rights  of  the 
human  mind,  he  did  more  to  promote  the  spirit  of  philosophi- 
cal research,  to  encourage  scientific  and  even  political  improve- 
ment, and  to  extinguish  superstition  and  prejudice,  than  had 
been  effected  for  centuries  before  his  time.  Some  writers  have 
reproached  him  with  partiality  for  French,  and  aversion  to 
German  literature ;  but  great  living  names  in  German  litera- 
ture have  vindicated  him  from  that  reproach.  *     In  tliose  days. 
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the  German  works  of  taste  were  framed  on  the  motW  of  Gbtts-' 
ched :  find  it  wonid  l>e  hard  to  insist  that  a  genius  like  that  of 
Fredertck  II.  shoruld  be  pleased  \icith  suth  productions.    '  Others 

*  have  upbraided  him  with  the  little  re^rd  he  bestowed  on  the 
clergy.  In  this  he  may,  perhaps,  ha^e  gone  too  fkr ;  but  many 
great  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  too  great  deference  to  that 
order  must  ever  be  pernicious.  The  liiost  trareasonable  re- 
proach of  all,  was  that  which  was  clamorously  utged  against  hi^ 
system,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  by  those  factious' and  sfervile  wri- 
ters, who,  unwilling  to  trace  the  evil  to  its  true  source,  found  it 
easier  to  calumniate  the  memory  of  the  jcjreat  King,  than  to  de- 
nounce the  vices  of  their  own  party :  They  said  that  the  spirit 
of  his  government  was  vicious;  that  whdi  the  extraordinary 
Energy  and  skill  which  had  given  life  and  unnatural  power  t(^' 
that  system,  had  ceased  to  enlighten  the  cabinet  of  his  snccefisors, 
its  vicious  spnrit  survived,  its  clinging  tices  spread  afalce  over 
the  civil  and  military  departmeints  of  the  administration,  and 
speedily  wrought  their  effects  in  the  temporary  ruin  of  the  mo- 
narchy. These  vague  and  utiintelligible  calumnies,  however, 
Continued  but  for  a  short  time.  They  were  silenced  by  more 
enlightened  and  impartial  spirits,  and  are  only  now  and  then 
revived  in  some  remote  aristocratical  papers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  all  the  absolute  monarchs  on 
the  Continent,  excepting  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  none 

•ever  acquired  the  love  of  his  people  to  so  great  a  degree  as  Fre- 
derick ;  and  he  gained  it,  not  by  the  gift  of  a  constitution, 
(for  there  was  none),  but  by  his  personal  merits  J  thus  expos- 

.  ing  himself  to  the  same  charge  brought  against  the  hero  of 
France, — that  he  neglected  to  secure  the  happiness  of  his 
people  against  the  vices  or  incapacity  of  his  successors. 

'  The  effects  of  thi3  accordingly  were  but  too  soon  apparent. 
After  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second,  his  system  of  rule 
was  reversed.  A  policy,  vacillating,  and  without  principle  in 
its  foreign  relations,  and  in  its  internal  concerns  obeying  the 
mere  impulse  of  private  passions,  v^ry  soon  threw  the  kingdom 
into  the  most  horrible  confusion.  It  was  not  by  the  vices  of 
Frederick's  system, — it  was  by  the  absence  of  all  the  virtues  by 
which  that  monarch  rendered  harmless  the  evils  of  despotism, 
and  gave  scope  to  enterprise  and  industry, — ^^it  was  by  vices, 
which,  supplanting  these  virtues,  carried  to  their  utmost  extent 
the  inherent  propensities  of  despotism  to  produce  national  cala- 
mity, that  the  decay  of  his  kingdom  was  occasioned.  The  go- 
vernment of  Frederick  William  the  Second,  exhibits  indeed  a 
signal  instance  of  the  sudden  transitions  incident  to  absolute  mo- 
narchies, fiom  great  prosperity  and  splendour,  to  disgrace  and 
misery.    This  monarch,  addicted  to  despotism  and  d^anchery/ 
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bocmii^  w^cJly  iinicquainied  wiih  the  goverfmrant  t  profli' 
f^sttt  mbtrettet  gavemin^  the  Kii^ ;  worthless  ministersi  cabal- 
liog  and  lAtrigtting  agamst  each  other;  crowds  of  dependants 
'on  misdreaseB  and  ministers  holding  the  public  offices  to  sale  I*— 
!The$e  were  the  rulers  of  the  state  I — The  public  treasury i  which 
•bad  been  replmialMd  by  the  sedulous  economy  of  Fred^ickf 
was  plundered  in  a  few  years ;  the  spirit  of  selnsbness  and  cor* 
.ruption  pervaded  all  departments  |  the  aspiring,  churchman 
again*  raised  his  heady  and,  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  $ubordi* 
oatioD  in  which  he  had  been  kept  by  the  former  King»  dared  to 
impose  an  intolerable  oppression  of  conscience.  At  length  visi- 
onaries, eKord&ts,  conjurers  of  spirits,  found  a  place  at  the  courts 
and  entitled  it  to  tlie  description  applied,  if  we  rightly  remem- 
ber, by  Cardinal  de.Retz,  to  that  of  a  French  king, — *  At  this 
court  reigned  all  vices  by  which  monarchies  are  ruined,  dissipa* 
jtion,  voluptuousness,  gaming,  and  magical  divination*' 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  William  IL,  the  more  obvious 
scandals  were  indeed  removed.  The  Countess  of  Lichtonaa 
was  sent  away,  and  part  of  the  creatures  of  the  system  disoharffr 
.ed ;  but  the  fundamental  disorders,  which  had  thriven  likl^  weeos 
in  the  absence  of  a  constitution,  and  of  all  pretensions  to  pub- 
lic virtue,  still  flourished  as  before.  The  corruption  of  the 
.  aristocracy,  in  particular,  hastened  to  its  crisis;  and  when,  the 
dedining  monarchy  ventured  to  ffrapple  with  the.  gigantic  pow- 
er of  Napoleon,  in  the  field  of  Jena,  it  was  found  even  more 
impotent  than  that  of  Austria  in  the  battles  of  U(m  and  Austerr 
iitz.  The  measur^ess  infapy  of  the  Prusuitn  generals  in  that 
war,  is  now  well  known ;  but  the  profligacy  of  the  aristocracy 
idso,  in  'every  other  department,  was  exposcSd  in  a  multitude  of 
.publications,  which,  though  deemed  unpatriotic  by  ibore  recent 
.writers,  have  nevertheless  been  very  serviceable,  not  only  p^ 
JiMtory  and  to  posterity,  but  also  to  contemporary  minds,  as 
th^  have  cooperat^l  in  fully  demonstrating  the  utter  rottenness 
of  the  pillars  of  the  state.  * 

Prussia  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  doubtless  the  most  des- 
:penite  to  which  a  state  can  be  rediiced.  To  dependence  fipd 
oppression  from  without,  were  superadded  internal  infirmities» 
-sthich  teemed  incurable,  and  the  vigilance  of  a  suspicious  ehe- 
niy,  armed  with  overwhelming  power. 

:     In  this  sit^tion  of  affairs,  the  mrobter  Vob  Stein  seized  the 
Jbelm  of  the  state.     He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  mi« 


■w 


,    ^  The  most  remarkable  in  this  respect  were  the  writings  of  KoUn, 
called  Feuerbninde. 
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nkten  of  iiKid«ni  times  unA  the  immortil  merGt  of  Ms 
to  Pkufida,  m\if  thoii|rii  perhaps  not  now,  beeMiae  bit  svatooi 
has  already  iranisbedt  oot  certainly  in  ftUarc  times^  be  fm?  ap» 
predated*  Diadaiatng  the  aristocracy  which  had  mmed  the 
staler  he  applied  u> /Ae  narfM  for  its  raieC  The  two  gmkl  and 
ititiSMSely  ooonecced  olgeets  of  his  adroinistrationt  wette  to  deli- 
Wr  bis  cooAtry  ivoni  foreign  oppression^  and  to  create  a  liberal 
liionfititation.  He  formed  a  plaR  for  rousing  it  Co  a  sense  of  its 
dignity,  by  freeing  it  from  the  d^rading  domination  of  the 
aristocracf,— 4br  inspirim  it  with  natiocia^  lieeiings  mod  patriot- 
ism, by  admitting  it  to  a  snare  in  the  pubm  oouMils,  mmmg  to 
each  community  the  management  of  its  own  concerns;  aMffer 
creating,  by  these  means,  a  mental  power  in  the  whole  bodf  of 
the  peopie,  which,  on  a  proper  occasion,  wbenefer  Gite  should 
adbrd  it,  might  be  able  to  break  her  fetters  and  vmxpaish  Ae 
oppressor*  Hlow  &r,  and  how  long  the  King  concurred  in  a 
system  eending  thuA  to  regenerate  die  nation,  and  to  create  a 
free  constitution,  we  refrain  from  definiiMb  because  the  times 
that  ensued  hate  decided  the  question*  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  a  general  sonrey  of  the  most  inuiortant  effigcts  of  this 
system,  introdnced  either  bv  Stein  himself  or  by  the  ministfy 
which  he  formed,  and  whi»  acted  on  his  principles  for  soma 
time  after  his  removaL 

One  of  his  first  efforts  was  directed  to  the  emancipation  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  nation  firom  silleaageu  Doriiw  the  pe^ 
tied  from  1807  to  1811,  various  decrees  were  pasnaJ  for  fixmg 
the  duties  and  rights  of  the  new  fireehoMcrs^  and  for  indemnify* 
big  their  former  mtflters.  * 

In  the  year  1807,  a  law  sraswassed  which  ahalisiied  an  aU 
enrd  mid  pemictous  distinction  betsseen  the  estates  of  oobles» 
MiddMMeofpeaaanta.  Fbrmeriy^thefoems  of  a  nobleman  cooM 
not  be  purchased  by  a  commoner;  those  of  a  cpasmMmr  mighty 
in  most  cases,  be  transfeite^  lo-'a  tiobie.  This  bur  abrogated 
the  distinction,  and  removed  the  impediments  to  a  foee  dispnsi- 
tion  6f  ptoperty* 

The  property  of  the  nobles  was  enempt  fiom  the  laiKUtax; 
d»e  abdfeion  of  this  evenipdon  was  gradoally  peepared  and 
estecoted,  in  spite  of  opposttidn  fiom  the  nobiUty,  in  the  year 
1810. 

One  of  the  most  important  decrees  related  to  the  municipal 
hutitntion;  it  #as  frasMd  on  the  model  of  the  English  mnnieipai 

•  WkmMge^  dmt  cruel  outmge  on  the  primary  righss  it  man, 
stni  subsists  over  a  great  part  of  Russia;  and  the  Autsinat  ef  these 
scr&  now  gives  laws  to  the  Continent ! 
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Um ;  md  was  introduced  utonce  ibrra^boiU  the  whole  kkigdoni., 
Von  Stein  rightly  rcj^rded  thi»  institution  as  tending  to  prepnrq 
the  pnUic.  spirit  for  the  representative  avstem.  Connected  with  it 
Was  the  abolition  of  guilds,  and  of  all  restraints  and  privileji^e^ 
by  which  trades  and  manufactures  bad  been  hitherto  fettered* 

The  Prussian  minister  also  directed  hb  views  to  the  military 
department.  In  1808  and  1809,  the  humiliating  exclusion  of 
commoners  from  the  rank  of  officer  was  remored,  and  every, 
soldier  was  enabled  to  attain  any  rank  in  the  army*  At  tb^ 
same  -tinie,  the  barbarous  punishment  of  military  flogging  was 
abolished*  As  this  law  was  designed  to  excite  the  sentiment  of 
military  honour  in  the  commoners,  so  the  great  establishments 
in  this  department  were  calculated  to  create  a  national  military* 
The  plan  was  excellenC  To  avoid  exciting  the  suspicions  of  4 
aratchfol  enemy,  or  violating  a  hard  condition  of  the  peaces 
sirhich  allowed  only  a  small  force  to  be  kept  on  foot.  Von  Sceia 
directed  fresh  masses  of  the  national  youth  to  be  successively 
levied  and  trained  to  arms  for  severs^l  years^  the  former  levies 
beiog  dismissed  to  their  homes.  Care  was  taken  to  wpir^ 
mery  levy  with  proper  feelings.  Even  the  great  measure  of  ap 
universal  national  armament,  executed  at  a  later  period  and  at7 
tended  with  such  astonishing  ^uooess^  was  then  prepared  by  Von 
Stein,  in  conjunction  with  some  military  jneUf  particul^uriy 
JSckemharU. 

-The  system  of  Von  Stein  tended  .to  develop  the  n^oral  force 
cif  the  nation,  by  the  energy  inherent  in  all  liberal  institutiona. 
The  exeeutioo  of  this  plan»  therefore,  required  everywhere  men 
o(  talent  and  of  elevated  minds.  Knowing  that  such  men  are 
#€C  gsnenaUv  to  be  found  in.  the  common  track  of  promotion^ 
Mid  under  the  cold  fornaUtiea  of  administration.  Stein  himself 
Unok  yiuos  to  seek  them*  Men  of  this  charficter,  who  under- 
stood tb?  tendency  of  his  system,  and  cooperated  with  enthusir 
^ia»  iu  his  Xtho^n^  were  employed  in  the  most  important  parts 
of«evieffy  department  especially  those  xS  military  affairs  and  of 
jiublic  instruction.  Convinced  of  the  powerful  influence  which 
inettal  culture  must  have  on  the  {USPmotion  of  such  designs,  he 
Jpaid  cwat  eli^Uoo  to  that  obiect.  By  him,  and  by  his  party, 
the  UiiiversiMes  of  Berlin  ana  B^eslati,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
that  of  Bonn,  were  establi^ed ;  the  whole  scheme  of  Education 
Jaad  of  public  instiuction  was  directed  tq  the  development  of 
|in(iiioel  fqtiiogs;  and  meie^  distinguished  not  only  bv  intellect* 
JkmtX  fftcmhies  and  st^ntific  attainments,  but  also  by  liberal  and 
ipM^Qtic ientimeiHs,  took  the  l^d  in  all  literary  institutions.,^ 

Meanwhile,  Steip  descried  with  alarm  the  gecms  of  an  in- 
'teiHal  o|^p^)siiiQni  Md  the  ri^og  suspicions  of  Napolcqn*    In 
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order,  therefore,  to  $ettle  bU  plan  on  &  sure  basis,  independent 
of  bis  own  existence  and  ministry,  he  had  recourse  to  one  of 
those  great  measures,  uncontrollable  by  ordinary  considera- 
tions, and  often  the  sole  refuge  of  an  oppressed  nation.  He 
founded  the  secret  association,  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
the  Tugendband.  It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  describe 
that  society ;  we  would  merely  remark,  that  it  was  composed  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  all  classes;  that  its  aim  was  to  fami- 
liarize the  nation  with  the  idea  of  deliTerance  from  her  oppres- 
sors, and  to  awaken  all  her  powers  for  that  purpose ;  but,  par- 
ticularly to  rouse  the  national  Youth,  and  to  infuse  into  tnem 
that  lofty  patriotism,  and  fixed  contempt  of  death,  on  which 
was  founded  the  freedom  of  the  ancients.  The  activity  of  these 
men  extended  far  and  wide ;  some  of  them,  such  as  Generals 
Schamhorst  and  GroIImann,  were  intent  on  nationalizing  the 
soldiery ;  others,  like  Fichte,  Schleirmacher,  8cc.  influenced  the 
academic  youth  by  their  writings  and  animating  lectures ;  others 
again^  like  Jahn,  Amdt,  &c,  not  only  wrote,  but  travelled  fi>r 
tne  purpose  of  maintaining  the  association  in  different  places. 
The  former  was  especially  engaged  in  conducting  the  warlike 
exercises  of  the  youth. 

By  the  combination  of  all  these  means,  the  kingdom  was  soon 
animated  with  a  spirit  unexampled  perhaps  in  any  modem  com- 
munity. Instead  of  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  the  nation  itself  rose 
up  in  the  full  energy  of  every  faculty  that  can  render  the  sense 
oi  oppression  bitter,  and  the  purpose  of  redress  irresistible^. 
Even  in  the  war  of  Napoleon  with  Austria  in  1809,  the  direc- 
tion which  the  national  spirit  had  received  was  dearly  manifest- 
ed, nor  could  it  but  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  breaking 
forth.     The  operations  of  Schill  are  well  remembered. 

At  this  time,  Von  Stein  was  no  longer  at  his  post;  in  1808 
lie  was  persecuted  and  outlawed  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon^ 
and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Before  his  departure^ 
however,  he  addressed  to  all  the  high  officers  in  the  kingdom  a 
circular  letter,  in  which  he  developed  the  leading  features  of 
bis  system,  as  far  as  this  was  then  possible  or  safe.  That  address 
incontestably  shows  that  he  aimed  at  a  free  political  eonstitutioi^ 
at  the  head  of  which  a  national  representation  should  be  entitled 
not  only  to  be  consulted,  but  to  vote  in  all  acts  of  legislation,  and 
should  be  formed  by  the  equal  exercise  of  their  political  rights 
by  all  citizens,  wbeUier  possessing  one  or  one  hundred  acres  of 
ground,  whether  engaged  in  trane,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  let- 
ters. Such  are  almost  his  own  woirds ;  but  this  work  he  could 
not  complete. 

Though  Von  Stein  was  driren  from  his  posti  yet  he  had 
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flven  a  degree  of  stabtHty  to  his  system  by  a  ministry  formed  in 
is  spirit.  His  successor  a^o,  the  prime  minitteri  Count  and 
afterwards  Prince  Hardenberg,  adhered  to  it  for  some  time» 
but  by  no  means  with  the  energy  and  firmness  of  its  author  | 
and  at  last  he  renounced  it  entirely.  Generally  speat^ing^ 
however^  this  system,  of  which  the  substance  was  deeply  rooted 
in  the  nation,  was  maintained  until  lb  15,  and  did  not  entirely 
disappear  until  1818.  ' 

In  the  year  1813,  the  astonishing  results  prepared  by  the  bc* 
tirity  of  Stein,  announced  a  regenerated  people.  The  vast 
scheme  of  universal  armament  {lafidwehr%  formed  by  Schara** 
horst,  Amdt,  and  others,  and  rapidly  executed  by  the  whole 
nation ;  the  spontaneous  contributions  supplied  to  the  impover* 
ished  state  by  all  classes ;  the  enthusiasm  with  which  every  or^ 
der  and  condition  answered  the  call  to  arms ;  the  unequalled 
courage  of  the  soldiery  in  general,  but  especially  of  the  regi* 
ments  of  the  Landwehr,  charging  hostile  blitteries  with  the 
bayonet ;  the  heroism  of  the  volunteer  corps,  composed  mostljr 
of  tiighly  educated  youths,  who,  like  Spartans,  regarded  their 
country  as  everything,  and  danger  and  death  as  nothing,  and 
whose  exploits  are  immortalized  among  the  Germans  by  the 
songs  of  Theodar  Korner :  these  are  phenomena  almost  unex-> 
ampled  in  modern  history.  As  the  Allied  armies  advanced 
to  victory.  Von  Stein  was  recalled  to  superintend  the  admir 
nistration  of  the  newly  conquered  countries.  The  re-appear* 
ance  of  this  minister  excited  among  the  Prussians  the  qniversal 
hope  of  seeing  him  reinstated  in  his  former  place;  but  this 
hope  was  not  to  be  realized. 

*  Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  on  Germany,  properly  so  called* 
During  the  protectorate  of  Ni^leon,  a  general  opinion,  long 
existing  in  its  elements,  had  established  itself,  which  may  b^ 
consistently  termed  the  national  opinion  of  the  Germans.  It 
was  the  result,  not  only  of  recent  events,  but  of  the  whole  his» 
tory  of  this  peopl^  clearly  conceived  by  the  enlightened  classes, 
ana  deeply,  though  more  vaguely,  impressed  on  the  feelings  of 
the  lower  orders.  The  good  effects  ot  Napoleon's  protectorate^ 
particulariy  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  oppressions,  and  the 
prerogatives  and  power  of  the  clergy,  were  by  no  means  under* 
valued ;  but  in  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  persons  of 
their  respective  princes,  the  people  discerned  the  continued  evils 
of  a  despotic  government  rendered  still  more  debasing  by  the 
dependence  of  those  governments  on  a  foreign  conqueror.  Tha 
body  of  the  people,  Uiarefore,  participated  everywhere  in  tba 
enthusiasm  of  the  Prussians;  and  their  princes,  m  many  cases, 
gave  way  to  the  impulse.    After  they  had  shaken  off  the  yoke» 
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<he  naflonal  opinion  evinced  hself  in  favour  of  a  free  consiitu^ 
tion  with  equal  clearness,  unanimity,  and  force.  We  must  be 
indulged  in  saying  a  word  ortwo  more  on  Ais  subject,  partScu* 
lariy  as  some  English  publications  ha^e  given  cnrreni^  to  very 
elToneous  impressions  with  regard  to  it.  In  one  popular  work, 
for  example,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Germans  looked  almost 
exclusi^rely  to  the  English  Parliament ;  but  that  *  the  trial  b^ 

*  Jury  does  not  enjoy  such  great  favour  in  the  estimation  of 
*^ecDlative  men  in  Germany,  as  most  English  in^kutions  do/ 
It  fs  added,  not  less  erroneously,  that  *  an  unlicensed  press  had 

*  not  been  deemed  so  necessary  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the 

*  extreme  liberality  with  which  tlie  Censorsliip  was  administer* 

*  ed*;  besides,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  literary  men  of 

*  Germany  reside  in,  and  are  members  of  the  Universities, 

*  whose  privileges  serve  as  a  protection  against  any  vexatious 

*  Interference  of  die  oolice.'  What  is  the  true  condition  of  these! 
privileges,  and  this  liberaliQr,  we  shall  soon  see ;  at  present  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  tlie  (Jermans  would  have  been  the  weak- 
est of  men,  if  they  had  really  held  the  opinions  here  imputed  td 
them.  But  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  national  opinion  oil 
a  free  cdnstitntion,  demanded  Representative  assemblies^  invested 
with  true  legislative  powet*,  the  Judicial  institution  of  Jnry-Trral^ 
ihdependeht  of  the  government,  and  the  fr^dom  of  the  Press. 
Such  was  the  importance  attached  to  each  of  these  demands, 
that  it  was  generally  deemed  impossible  to  establish  political 
liberty  without  the  union  of  those  three  institutions.  These 
sentiments  were  constanUy  and  uniformly  declared  through  all 
the  organs  of  public  opinion,  in  the  learned  discussions  of  pa^ 
tional*  writers,  in  the  numerous  popular  journals,  and  in  the 
tepresentative  assemblies  of  the  different  states,  as  soon  as 
they  were  intfoduceiL*  To  these  necessary  bases  of  a  free  con- 
stitution, wo  may  add  two  other  objects,  on  which  the  general 

I       _         I  I  I     -- ■ * 1     -         ,  1,111     .^^M^^M^^^^^.^ 

*  The  most  eminent  jurists  and  philosophers  of  Germany,  Thiebaut, 
ftuckholz,  HvLZzlf  i^accharicCj  Mittermaitry  Graivcll,  Welkcr,  Kotlcck, 
t/Rrw^,  and  many  others,  have  distinctly  devch^ped  these  constitutional 
Ideas.  All  enlightened  statesmen  coincided  in  the  same  sentiments, 
expti^ed  with  the  full  ardour  of  public  interest,  in  numerous  popular 
Journal  as  Ncnnesis,  Der  Patriot,  des  Opposilionsblatt,  tyer  Ithein* 
itche,  Mercar,  Die  Neckarzeituiig,  Der  lleichsanzeSger,  and  in  d  muU 
tilude  of  paaipbkts.  Even  in  the  latest  ihncs,  the  Chamber  oi  Commons 
ia  Bavaria,  made  an  attempt,«->reeble  aod  fmkiess  indeed,  since  the 
Austrian  princtple^  hate  prevailed,  but.cieail)'  manireMing  thanation* 
al  wishes,  aow  uahappiJy  sup|>re$6(ed, — im  the  inuoducuoa  4>f  Trial 
|>y4ury.  ..  . 
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fwrnMrnmLki  witb  wimmt  eonU  ■i«0iDri^,<^<Mie 
d^  ertabfidHBeol  of  ooaiffate  fimdcm  of  Trade,  and  4^  Ubwlj 
of  imenial  oMMneroe,  mbmUiened  with  kcd  tolls  fttkl  tioui* 
taonty — tbe  other,  a  great  ceDtiml  or  federal  Repmentatioii^ 
wnilMy  tbe  diAareol  Qemmn  eoaunuiuties  into  one  tasl  poln 
tical  hodff  md  tbna  aecnriiig  the  iodepcndenoe  of  the  whole 
natioD. 

*  The  ProMian  goreranent^  sliH  to  aome  eBtent,  in  the  ttuida 
of  the  libend  part]^  fidly  aoqoiesoad  in  these  deamwls*  A 
CowMPiflsion  was  appointed  to  OMke  a  Bqport  cb  Jory«Trial{ 
and  this  Rqport,  printed  i^  Beriia  in  .1818^  denoostrat^ns  .b> 
most  solid  and  convinciagavgnBeBta,  the  oacessily  fer  inlio* 
dudng  this  inslitntioB.  The  establishment  of  the  MqwtjDsaAsi 
tive^pstea^  and  ofthe  Uber^of  the  Press,  was  also  proaibec^l 
and  meanwhile  tbe  censorship  was  exerdsed  with  great  libe- 
saiity  and  farbearariee.  Prussia  at  that  time  enjojed  the  mw 
boonded  confidenee  of  all  the  £flE»ent  tribes  compostog  the 
C^erman  nation.  Not  only  her  glorious  exploits,  biit  tbe  cba^ 
factor  of  her  administration,  tbe  histre  of  her  reoent  litemture^ 
and  the  ottentipa  so  nMj  bestowed  on  pqbli^  instmetion,  ob« 
psined  full  etsedit  fov  the  rqwated  decloratioai  of  her  statesmen, 
Aat  the  political  existence  of  thb  state  .was  fpronnded  in  the 
itienijth  of  intellectual  power,  and  of  li^ieral  ioeas,  and  piaced 
her,  m  the  estimation  of  all  Germany,  iiremoBt  in  the  rank 
of  those  nations  who  had  most  deeply  imbibed  and  most  power* 
^v  directed  the  spirit  of  tbe  i^ge. 

•  Oacupyiag  this  eminent  station,  Prmsia  appeared  avowedly 
fis  the  advocate  of  popular  interests  *in  the  Congms  of  Vienna, 
as  appears  from  the  Reporte  of  l^Ubtr^  That  Qmgress  united 
her  atiU  more  closely  to  the  majority  of  the  Gennafi  aatioA,  bep 
cause  its  result  di8q>pointed  both  her  and  the  natioiit  Prussia 
obtained  no  satis&ction  respecting  her  territorial  deoMUids ;  and 
the  Oerroan  people  bad  to  endure  tbe  frustration  of  tlicir  hopes 
for  tl|e  formation  of  a  central  institution,  which  should  unite 
tbe  diierent  states  into  one  political  body.  TThenaiional  pariy^ 
therefore,  (not  the  Princes)  desired  the  proteetomte  of  Prusfiis# 
at  that  time  the  chamf»fyn  of  liberal  idcNSs.  AimI  it  is  an .  ua^ 
doubted  fiict,  tl^t  oq  tbe  strengtli  of  litis  populsrity,  aod  of 
die  incressiag  dissensioas  in  the  Congress,  she  mcdiiaied  at 
tbat  time  the  esiabltsbmenl  of  a  great  national  power  in  Ger« 
H|any,  and  ro^^t  in  sll  probahimy  hare  suocecasd  in  thst  bold 
design*  But  the  reappeeranee  of  Napoleon  suddenly  ehangad 
the  sc«»ie.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  dissolred  ;-^hat  Con^ 
gress,  assembled  at  the  roost  crttiGsl  epoch  in  modem  Imtory, 
to  saUs<fy  |he  just  demands  of  nations,  separatsd,  alter  haling 
shamefully  tampered  with  those  ju^t  demands  ! 
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'    On  tke  termkiatkMi  fX  the  war,'  the  Awtran  Cafahwi  begao 
dearly  to  develop  its  syatem  of  re^aockm*'    Indtoaiioiis  of  chat* 
systeni  bad  already  been  dhdosed  *in:tbe  baae  nDdnmriMriliy^ 
treatment  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Lombardy,  in -the  enga^ifeiiieBtt 
estorted  from  the  Kinp  of  Naples, -not  to  Introdace  a  repreaan«* 
tatiTe^ constitution  into. bin 4tate6 ;  and  in: the  propotaU  oiade  byt 
the  Austrian  ministers  in  the  Congress  of    Aix-la^  ChapeUu 
<riie  libeirial  party  in  Prtisaia  no«r  ^daaiiy  tost  its  influents ; 
the  hopes  which  had  been  so  long  held  out,  of  a  representative 
assemUjT,  and 'of  tbe  concomitant  instimtiont,  were  -  not  fnli&U-^ 
ed.    On  the  other  hand,  :tfae  oppositiao  which  the  aristocracy/ 
bad  tong^a^o  formedagaintt  thrprinctplBB  of  Von  Stein  daily^ 
gained  ground,  under  the  inflneoce  of  Austria,  and  with  the 
SMport  of  the  barbarians,  on  the  eastern  frontief  of  Pmssku 
The  most  disttnguiifaed  individual  of  the  national  pei[ty»  wboy; 
with  great  military  talents,  united  profeund  poUtieal  viewsi  anct- 
an  astonishing  energy  of  mind.  General  Schamhorst,  lay  biirsefl 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Bat  the  force  of  public  opinion  had  not  been  ioeffeotnal  im 
Germany.  In  most  of  the  slates  the  Censorship  had  been  ao«v 
tnally  abolished,  and  the  nnHcensed  press  introdooed ;  legisift* 
tive  assemblies,  much  restricted  indeed  in:their  privileges,  but 
not  destitute  of  utility,  had  been  established,  and  the  national 
opinion,  daily  diffusmg  itself  through  a  mnltilnde  of  liben^ 
journals,  afforded  just  expectations  of  progreterre  improvement* 
in  tl^ese  circumstances,  Austria,  who  ha4  been  associating 
herself  with  the  Jesuits,  the  Turks,  and  the  aristoeracy  of  e* 
iferf  kind,  and  had  attached  the  Russian  Owrt  to  her  intofiests^ 
deemed  it  seasonable  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  On  an  occasion 
which  in  any  other  country  would  have  merely  given  rise  to  ^ 
criminal  proees8»  she  raised  the  cry  of  revobtti&H  in  Germany 
At  this  cry,  all  tbe  aristocratical  rubbish  that  had  sunk  into  ob* 
senrity,  and  every  modem  fungus  that  had  sprouted  under  the 
protectorship  of  Napoleon,  collected  around  Mettemieh  and 
Getitsi.  We  have  elsewhere  exposed  this  dark  scheme  o(  Ans^' 
trie,  and  have  shown,  that  the  dearest  interests  of  the  Ger* 
nan  nation  were  attacked,  or  rather  mortally  wounded,  by  the 
decrees  of  Carlsbad  in  18 Id,  through  which  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  suspeioded,  and  liberal  journals  abolished ;  the  pri* 
vileges  of  the  legislative  chambers  essentially  diminisbed ;  the 
Universities  subjected  to  the  police,  and  a  particalar  state^UM 

aunition  established  at  Mentz^  to  watch  over  the  proceedings  -oS 
le  liberal  party.  To  the  honour  of  the  German  princes,  it 
should  be  recorded,  tkat  the  greater  part  of  them  consented  to 
these  decrees  with  great  reluctance,  overawed  by  the  domi* 
neering  influence  of  Mettemieh ;  and  indeed  soroe»  as  the  kings 
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of  BttvkriA  and  WnrleHiber§,  Teiittived  subetcnitifiHy  tadbrc>giird 
theRK  1  /  •.  i  .    '      * 

.  But  what: was  the  :coBddiot  of  Pra«i»  on  MUwtiont  of  ttiis 
Atftltian  foaoifetlo  of  deapoti^i  ?  It  i»  pUin,  '«tlm  ^AtHtriiK 
oettU  nerer  hiive  carried  tier  ptirpo«ea  imx)  eiitiety  tf.'PnisMflp 
hful  acted  on  tbe  .prindpies  of  Steui,:or  even  on  thoii^  of  the: 
tUuairioua  Fredericks  The  high- duty  of  the  PnoMan  Gcnrern^? 
ment^  after  the  restoration  of  the  Scats,*  demanded,;  in  the  opK- 
ntoaof  the  Pruaaian.and  Crennan  people,  that  8l»e  shiwuld^  of¥ 
the  one  hand,  prc^greiftvely  deveioptbe  safe,  tried,  and  inwmk 
qritem  of  Stein  io  nfceat  .national  inukotions ;  and  on  thi^otheit 
band)  ahoald  eiideavour'to  improve  ti|e  wretched  military  po« 
mion  to  wbidi  she  had  been  condentned  by  the-  Gongri^ss  o( 
Vienna*  Thia  second  object  could  not  be  otherwise  Stained 
than  by -keeping  pace  with.tha  spirit  of  the  age,  and  promtytinfip 
tbe  general  inleresls  of  the  Oeman  aatioiis,  who  weyte  now  uniw 
versalty  satisfied  that  tbeir  independence  coaM  only  be  seciNned,' 
and  the  regeneration  of  their  oomoion  coontry  efieeted  :  by  » 
powerful  and  liberal  protectorship,  for  which  they  were  now  wilU 
mg  io  Jook  in  the  inteUigenoe  and  experience  of  Prussia.  Thai 
Stftt^  howerer^  sttddenfyxkat^ed  her  ptdia^-^^hrvafk  back  froov 
the  high  vooation  ^pHierewith  she  had  been  callcd-^^-and  inra 
abort  time  afibrded  another  exampie  of  sndden  transition  from 
glory  to  shame^--^  trai»ition  not  less  humiliating  than  thai 
whsdi  ensued  onr  tbe  death  of  Frederick; 

The  liberal  party  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  Austria  and  Russia ;  and  Prince  Hardenberg  abandoned  hini^ 
self  as  implicitly  to  the  triumphant  arfaitocsatical  party,  as  he  had 
before  appeared  to<  do  to  the  Kbcral  party.  The  goremment  of 
Prussia  magnanimously  ibreswore  that  ancient  jealousy  of  A  aatriaj^ 
which  Frederick  the. Second  had  proclaimed  as  the  viul  principle 
of  the  State,  closed  its  ejres  resolutely  against  all  views  of  politic 
cai  improvement,  and  found,  it  would  appear,  a  Moore  tmu 
able  occupation  in  persecuting  the  assertors  of  liberal  pmacv# 
pies,  in  realising  the  Austriao  theory  q£  Ohscuraiion^  and  is 
aervji^  the  degrading  offioe  of  whipper-4n  to  the  Holy  AUi« 
ance»  not  only  in  its  own  states,  btit  in  ail  4he  other  profriaoca 
of  Germany*  We  will  pcove  this  immediately  .to  be  no  exagf« 
geration,  bv  a  slight  view  of  the  manner  in  which  tha  deeneca 
of  CstrUbad  wef  e  exeotted  in  Prnssta.  In  the  meanr  trme^  we 
cannot  but  stop  ta  remark,  that  no  one  perhaps  of  the  many 
disgusting  scenes  which  abound  in  modem  slory,  will  so  deeply 
affect  the  mind  of  the  histCNrtan,  as  the  intellectual  degradatioa 

of  ibis  aspiring  nation* .   No  other  of  the  states  of  the  Cootie. 

ncnt  has  tarniuied  90  fiur  a  fame ;  has  disappointed  sncK  k>ftj 
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ejcpoeln<WMf  m  MaUHigJ  to  Tail  •  Itw  of  cmll  «idl-citt§« 
detice,  by  yieldti^  to  tbe  AoilriaB  ^rstem. 

TbciMSl  distingoisbtd  mdi^  wbolHMlMiBil  on  due  prince 
]rie»  of  Von  Sleio»  now  fcsl  etdber-thcnr  ofic—  or  their  wMm^ 
once.  Tbe  most  octi¥ey  tMfmaiij  omong  the  Ulemi^  wore 
su^optad  to  pefoecntion  on  the  pretest  of  Tevokaiommm  ^<» 
num$*  (Tlio  prjodplesof  tfc— g  weimoir  ininjil  iciulntunuiy 
in  tlw  eyes  of  tiie  nristoency).  The  nodc^  die  object,  evorj 
thing  in  this  inqnislion  i»  di^gnrtingw  Tbe  oM  tribnnnis  were 
stisf^i^edy  ond  special  ctNumassions  appointed^  'Shose  ochk 
miflsipperft  arrested  their  victims  hy  snrpris^  and  mostly  in  Ao 
nighttime;  seised  their  paporsy  and  plated  their  pct9i»a  in 
close  custody.  In  tbe  new  pro?inces  an  itinerant  oowmiasien 
was  ipstitotra  for  liiis  purpose^  nndet  «>no  Pape^  an  obocnre 
hnmr  of  Westphalia,  selected  ka  his  jerions  and  oenal  di»* 
poaition.  In  the  provincea  formerly  hdonaing  to '  Franoe^  die 
proceedings  were  at  first  condocled  accorvfing  to  the  enirtmg 
lawa ;  hot  when  it  waa  finmd  that  the  prisoners  wcmld  be  ac^ 
mijlted  by  the  jnries,  which  stilt  sidiaisled  in  those  prowiGflB| 
the  in^tiMition  itseU'  was  suspended  by  a  Cd>inot  orders  eon* 
cemin^  these  demagogical  iiiqoest%  as  the j  woo  criled  ;  np« 
on  which  one  of  those  Yictimsy  MUUenfeb  w  Cdegne^  a  coi»* 
rageoQS  and  hwh-minded  nmoy  declared  that  thenodbrwani 
he  should  consider  himself  aa  arbitrarily  outlawed,  waikA  that 
he  would  answer  no  more  questions.  After  making  this  de- 
claration, he  was  condacted  to  a  dni|^;e<m  at  Berlin,  indeed 
these  c€»nmissions  plo^  ^tery  subject  at  tbe  absolute  disposal 
of'tfie  government;  all  protecting  laws  and  forms  wtfci  sus* 
pended ;  the  accused,  without  any  spedfic  charge,  were  soIh 
jected  to  a  secret  examination,  and  exposed  to  e^ery  kind  of 
mental  torture,  incident  to  thfit  hiHrrible  laode  of  procedure. 
The  objects  of  those  examinations  were  principally  mefe  cpi* 
niom  ;  and  an  arbitrary  cbscretion  of  the  most  rerdldng  nature 
was  exercised  in  the  iiUerpretation  of  papers ;  in  die  penr^^ 
«on  of  sentiments  into  crimes ;  and  if  lic^ons  were  the  olneot, 
those  actions  had  been  proToked  by  the  govemp^t  its«  in 
former  times.  Even  the  act  of  concurring  in  the  foraiatio^ 
and  promotion  of  the  Tugeudlmndf  was  ncit  exe^ipt  frmpa  those 
examinations. 

They  were .  directed  by  the  Supreme  State  Inquisition  pf 
Mmtz ;  and  by  an  expedient  which,  in  this  respect  also,  with- 
drew  tbe  accused  from  their  competent  juc^i^  the  Ccmrt  ^  Bres* 
lau  was  authorized  to  pronounce  the  decision.  Tlie  members  of 
tbis  Court  had  previously  been  changed,  according  to  the  view$ 
of  tbe  Government  {  and  of  course  were  always  ready  to  find  the 
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accused  guikj.  In  tiHKft  cnses,  however,  no  sentenet  wkalever 
lAras  proDouncecI ;  the  accused  reniAihed  cmdcr  arrest ;  or,  if  set  at 
liberty,  be  was  dismissed  from  ofiice,  and  exposed  at  every  in* 
Btant  to  new  persecutions.  Two  of-  the  most  distinguished  of 
these  victims  were  the  professors  John  and  AmJU.  Both  had 
devoted  the  vigour  of  their  lives  to  the  great  object  «f  the  Prus^ 
sian  patriots,  toe  deliverance  of  their  country;  Amdt,  by  bis 
political  connexions,  bis  hti tings,  and  his  projects,  had  acquit^ 
ed  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Schamhor^  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Von  Stein.  Jahn  had  served  the  good  cause,  fa^r 
his  astonishing  activity  in  the  formation  of  the  Tugendbuud. 
Endowed  with  transcendant  personal  qualities,  he  formed  the 
main  connecting  link  of  that  association.  On  the  fir«t  dawn  of 
good  fortune,  he  inarched  into  the  field  with  a  corps  of  yoiiUis 
whom  he  had  formed  by  a  peculiar  system  of  g\'mnastic  exercises. 
No  man  in  Prussia  had  such  a  predominant  influence  over  the  na- 
tional youth,  or  so  great  a  share  of  popularity  as  Jahn.  Ou  the 
termination  of  the  war,  Amdt  had  been  appomted  to  a  Professoii- 
ifhip  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  as  a  remard  (to  use  the  words  •f 
PrinceIJardenberg)}nr  his  actions  and  "writings.  Jahn,  about  the 
^ame  time,  resumed  his  system  of  g}'mnastic  exercises  for  youth. 
In  tlie  year  1819,  both  these  men  became  the  objects  of  a  sifi^ 
fial  persecution.  Those  very  writings  and  actions,  which  Prince 
Hardeoberg  had  pronounced  worthy  of  reward,  were  subjectcii 
to  a  severe  mciuisition,  while  this  very  Prince  Hardenberg  waii 
«till  living,  ana  directing  the  administration  ;  and  the  Professor 
for  several  ye4irs  endured  the  greatest  of  all  tortures  to  a  muh 
pf  genius—  the  examination  ol  an  ignorant  and  brutal  inquisn 
tor,  the  abovemendokied  Pape^  On  him  sentence  was  never 
pronounced.  Jahn's  cause  was  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  to  save  appearances,  as  he  enjoyed  the  high  respect  <if 
4he  nation.  That  Court  acquitted  him ;  but  the  acquittal  only 
exasperated  the  ruling  faction,  and  he  was  instantly  imprison- 
-ed  anew  in  the  fortress  ol*  Coiberg  !  A  deep  melancholy  was 
the  consequence  of  his  separation  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
4ircii ;  these  died  one  by  otie,  in  sorrow  and  indigence.  By 
a  second  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  he  has  uitely  been 
tt  second  time  acquitteil.  Unsatisfieil  by  these  monstrous  in- 
quisitions in  the  States  of  Prussia,  in  which  the  Government 
«was  at  once  accuser,  judge,  and  witness,  through  the  de)K>si- 
tioi>'  of  hired  s)>ies,  the  Aristocratic  faction  alM>  successfully 
employed  its  influence  to  compel  the  liberal  Duke  of  Weimar 
either  to  di^niiss,  or  to  sanction  un  inquisiticni  against  the  cele- 
brated pix)lestiors,  Fries,  Oh  en,  Luden,  and  others. 
•    'lliifi  arbitrarv  conduct  thcnceibrwiinl  characteri'/iHl  nil  the 
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nwoimres  of  th«  goTemraent.  The  cemorabip  wa^  eterds^d 
with  tke  utmost  ngour;  all  books  published  in  fbreigu  coun- 
tries, \f  not  written  cotifonnably  to  the  polidcal  creM  of  the 
prevailing  faction,  that  is,  according  to  the  Austrian  doctrine 
of  bKhd  obedience,  were  prohibited,  as  in  Austria.  Even  in 
cases  where  the  censorship  had  been  less  severe,  autJbors  were 
subsequently  persecuted  for  their  publications.  The  case  of  this 
kind,  which  caused  the  greatest  sensation  in  Germany,  was 
that  of  Professor  Goerres  m  the  year  1820.  He  demonstrated, 
in  a  political  pamphlet,  that  the  Government  of  Prussia  had 
not  fulfilled  its  promise  of  giving  a  constitution,  and  of  making 
no  alteration  in  the  condition  otthe  Rhenish  provinces.  For 
this  assertion,  he  was  ordered  to  be  arrested;  he  escaped, 
however,  and  fled  to  France.  From  thence  be  transmitted  an 
ofer  and  request  to  bo  tried  before  competent  judges,  but  this 
was  flatly  rejecteil. 

The  Universities  were  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  Com- 
missaries of  the  Police,  and  divested  of  most  of  their  privi-^ 
leges.  Thus,  the  scientific  institutions  of  Prussia,  which  had 
constituted  her  greatest  glory,  were  openly  disgraced.  Those 
commissaries,  richly  paid,  hardened  in  ignorance,  and  impdl'- 
ed  by  the  spirit  of  persecution  which  actuated  their  masters, 
scrutinized  alike  the  lectures  and  the  lives  of  the  professors. 
£very  deviation  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute  monarchy,  every 
allusion  to  the  disasters  of  the  time,  involved  the  penalty  of 
immediate  expulsion ;  a  letter  of  Professor  de  Wette  subjected 
him  to  that  penalty.  Private  lists  were  kept,  in  which  the  po- 
litical opinions  of  the  professors  at  all  the  Universities  and 
Gymnasia  were  entered.  The  method  and  the  objects  of  in^" 
struction  were  alike  regulated,  on  a  particular,  political  plan, 
conformably  to  the  designs  of  the  ruling  faction.  How  utterly 
were  the  nurseries  of  science,  and  its  cultivators,  degraded 
from  the  eminent  situation  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by 
Frederick  the  Second,  and  by  the  mim'stry  of  Von  Stein !  Sunk 
from  their  natund  elevation  above  the  transient  views  of  change- 
able politics,  they  were  enthralled  to  the  servile  doctrines  of 
absolute  sovereignty,  and  exposed  at  every  moment  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  police.  In  this  thraldom  the  torch  of  trith  fell 
from  the  hands  that  held  it,  at  the  time  when  its  light  was  most 
wanted ;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  subdued,  and  venal  flatterers 
alone  wrote  on  the  most  sacred  interests  of  society ;  while  truth 
was  reduced  to  the  sad  alternative  of  silence  or  martyrdom. 

The  external  administraiion,  also,  which  had  been  free  and 
open  under  the  ministry  of  Von  Stein,  now  assumed  that  sinis- 
ter character  of  mystery  and  distrust  which  always  marks  a 
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despotical  goternment.  An  extensive  secret  police  was  orga- 
nized ;  spies  were  hired  by  the  month  to  communicate  reports; 
the  inviolability  of  the  post-office  was  no  longer  respected ;  the 
local  aathorities  were  incessantly  receiving  secret  orders  and 
commissions ;  and  the  police, — in  all  times  and  places  danger* 
ously  arranged  in  the  states  of  the  Continent, — now  seemed,  in 
Prussia^  to  have  engrossed  the  whole  adminbtration  and  juris* 
diction. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  truly  useful  measure  for  promoting  in* 
temal  prosperity  has  been  effected  during  this  period  ?  we  have 
scarcely  nnv  reply  to  make.    A  new  liturgy,  to  be  sure,  has 
been  introduced,  which  has  occasioned  interminable  quarretii 
and  almost  a  schism,  among  the  clerical  orders ;  the  form  of 
administration  has  been  modelled  and  re-modelled,  to  no  bene^ 
•fioial  purpose;  a  new  system  of  taxation  has  been  organized^ 
'which  proves  extremely  burthensome,  but  which  finds  Its  ex* 
cuse  in  the  ruinous  state  of  the  finances.    The  tine  of  custom-- 
houses, however,  which  now  surrounds  the  Prussian  States  has 
not  even  this  apology— any  more  than  the  high  tariff  of  duties 
•which  almost  totally  excludes  commerce  of  every  kind  with  the 
other  German  States.     Those  States,  always  disposed  to  retali- 
ate, and  not  averse  to  such  a  financial  speculation,  have  suc- 
cessively imitated  this  exclusive  system;  and  thus  the  great 
Germanic  nation  now  exhibits  to  foreigners  the  ridiculous 
picture  of  a  number  of  friendly  states,  each  barricadoed  like  A 
fortress  by  its  own  government,  though  the  productive  classes 
in  all  of  them  cannot  exist  without  a  perfectly  free,  mutual 
intercourse.     The  inevitable  consequences  of  this  system  have 
at  last  become  abundantly  mAifest;  trade  has  been  reduce 
ed  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  com  has  sunk  to  one-third  of  its  for* 
mer  value;  and  landed   property  still    lower.     The  agricui- 
Cural  classes,  weighed  down  oy  taxes,  are  every  where  deeply 
depressed,  in  many  places  languishing  in  utter  wretchedness; 
and  the  wish  of  emigrating  to  America  has  never  been  so  general 
amonff  them  as  at  present.    MQ$t  of  the  governments  are  aware^ 
thougn  too  late,  or  the  destructive  effects  of  their  system.    After 
fraitless  conferences  on  the  subject  at  Darmstadt,  which  were 
'  frustrated  by  Austria,  the  governments  of  Nassau,  Darmstadt, 
Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  are  now  again  consulting  at 
'  Stuttgard  and  Mentz,  for  the  relief  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce.   Prussia  alone  persists  in  this  destructive  sjrstem. 
*     If  it  be  asked,  what  has  been  done  during  this  period  for  augw 
■lenting  the  external  force  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  other  states, 
-and  for  enhancinff  her  influence  in  the  political  system?  we 
must  answer-— Nothing.    Drawn  into  the  oark  path  of  the  Holy 
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Ailianee*  i;hi>  ban  nol  even  pArticipfiti^d  bi  lb«  pr»Jk  derived  by 
Russia  and  Autitr'm  from  Umt  perfttliiftos  and  tjrannical  sjstenu 
liiiHsia  hns  exictided  iwr  influence  on  the  Continent ;  Austria 
lias  Mibjocteil  Italy  and  Germany  ta  her  sway;  Imt . Pnissia» 
tvliile  outflanked  by  both  tliose  powers,  has  been  contented  with 
the  di»^uftting  ofiico  of  tnkinp^  the  lead  in  the  persecution  of  li«> 
berai  idea«,  in  the  oppression  of  science  and  iiieroture^  and  ifi 
the  execution  of  the  despotic  measures  planned  by  her  supo- 
riors.  And  what  has  she  gained  ?  Russia  roles  over  hordes 
of  barbarians ;  Austria  oyer  a  mass  of  people  studiously  kepi 
for  centuries  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance*  Neither  of  those 
despotisms,  therefore,  inflicts  anv  vital  injury  on  itself  by  its 
despotic  measures*  But  the  poJitical  strength  of  Prussia  ne- 
cessarily rests  on  the  aiTection  and  respect  of  an  emligiiened 
people;  and  of  that  support  fshe  has  deprived  herself.  And 
vet,  with  an  incredible  inCstuation,  she  continues  to  perforait 
her  degrading  part.  .In  the  yenr  1^25,  new  and  agg^vated 
inquisitions  were  organized*  Koepenkkf  an  old  castle  aeiur  Bev* 
lin,  was  transformed  into  a  6tate^priso%  to  which  numbcni  of 
persecuted  persons  were  conducted  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
Jn  the  sane  spirit  of  subserviency  she  cheerfully  acquieiced  in 
tlic  new  proposals,  or  rather  orders,  issued  by  Austria  in .  tb^ 
Diet  at  Frankfort,  on  the  24th  AugMst  iS9$t^  The  ^Uect  of 
those  proposals  was  the  renewal  and  eggrairation  of  theoecMas 
of  Carlsbad  in  181 9.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  now  totally 
atbolished;  a  censorship  was  regulated  in  all  the  States,  mkI 
pbced  under  the  direct  control  of  Austria ;  the  universities  wwe 
still  farther  degraded ;  the  privileges  of  the  representative  m^ 
semblies  abolished,  and  new  inquisitions  ordaineid*  Theses  like 
llto  ibrnier  measures  of  terror,  were  abhorred  by  the  people^ 
and  generally  by  the  Princes  of  Germany;  but  those  Prioeaa 
were  unable  to  resist  the  joint  influence  of  Austria  and  BnarAa 
It  was  now  that  the  government  of  Prussia  assumed^  Jia.jMir 
favourite  vocation,  the  si^rene  direction  of  the  persectttkais 
throughout  Oeronany.  Lists  of  proscriptioa  were  addressed  bgr 
hor  to  the  difierent  governments,  acconapanied  with  -m  dnawrf 
.to  deliver  up  certain  individuidF,  their  aufajeota^  to  be  nonjhirt 
ed  to  Koepenick.  Several  persous  of  4inbleiiiiabed  'respeotabiUlg^ 
at  Darmstadt  were  fM»x>rdingly  traniporled  iot  ihat  pi^n*.  I^DSi* 
aiao.  emissaries  were  sent  to  thefioutherBstatesof'QenmaMto 
manage  the  inquisitions,  and  wcm  particulftrlgr  aofehie  ai  -  Wit- 
jtemlmg^,  where  they  filled  the  iortcass  of  ifMamapet^  iridi 
their  victims*-  This  mai^ia  cf  penMcution  iwaa  canriad  ao^GMrsa 
.even  to  cause  the  imprisokun^ns  of  ltieia]gritiiamllera;ia'  .iie- 
markable  instaaeeof  which  cm^  t»  light  in  tbaioaaerof  Sm- 
fessor  Coussiu. 
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Tlioagli  dMse  perscntions  tifc«  lliose  af  1$I9^  pTMoeded 
in  d^eral  firont  die  sane  pnacipH  that  of  destroying  the 
iibanil  system,  yet  tkeee  ^qtcdieiits  of  Cy tmnny  seen  at  Ijih  to 
hay«  procbiced  their  mitaral  reactioti«  WhtJe  iHinMCOiis  in- 
divtdwb  kmm  bem  ionirisoneii  iti  consequence  of  ihe  denun- 
ciations of  wretches  in  the  pay  of  the  potmi  and  while  the  go- 
wemoaent  is  obliged  to  neleaae  those  who  defy  the  deposttiotis  of 
th^se  hioeUtigs,  with  the  humiliating  acknowledgment  of  their 
innooence  (as  was  the  case  with  Mr  Ctassio})  there  haire  been 
monciitosis  indtcalioiis  aaaong  the  military^  in  cottsequeoce  of 
wbkh  thtf  Coans^Bdant  of  ErAnt  nod  sone  other  officers  have 
beew  diot.  It  would,  indfeed,  be  amaflEing  tf  this  systen  could 
be  carried  oo,  without  eooounteving  an  increased  resistance  a- 
snong  llie  many  distingnished  men  who  had  imbibed  a  higher 
oenoeptiMi  of  the  destiny  of  their  coantry  from  the  UMustry  of 
«tein. 

It  was  at  this  inaaapidoas  period^  that  the  establishment  of  a 
stpweasntattve  chamber^  pgeaMsed  in  laiS,  was  at  last  carried  into 
4NtoontiiNu  We  have  afarenci^  odverled  to  the  notions  of  Von 
GStein-  on  this  salyeet.  The  notioa*  of  the  German  people 
wefe  the  same;  and  the  ce|toeseiitatt«e  qrstems  formed  in 
Wirtembeqi;^  Barariay  Darmstadt,  Weimar*  Baden,  &c.  had 
lieen  modtlted  in  sdum.  degree  npon  this  idea.  But  it  was  the 
fastention  of  Austria  to  Mnoe  these  bodies  lo  the  chon^eter 
<eC  those  in  her  own  states,  (Lamtldamdr)z  and  as  early  aa 
1819,  diese  German  representative  systems  were  generally 
Jetadied  from  ail  that  couM  give  them  uae  or  enei;gy;  the  Ii« 
forty  of  the  press  being  extingatslied,  the  liberal  journals  anni- 
hUaled,  liberal  ideas  persecuted,  and  liberal  men  imprisoUed. 
One  of  the  Austtian  decrees  of  Augnst  1824  Ibrmally  demands^ 
that  the  pnblicity  and  freedom  of  discussion  in  these  Germaai 
oasemUies  should  be  abolished,  jmd  the  institntions  themselrea 
nstimilated  to  the  Austrian  LandMtatmdt^  It  was  to  be  aupf 
posed,  that,  in  theae  drnimtr  snrflw,  the  Prussian  Goremmeni^ 
•wUbh  had  ao  implicitly  cenfisraaed  to  the  wishes  of  Austrii^ 
wonM  also  take  irom  tint  country  dMJtaodel  of  this  institution; 
mnl  ao  in  snbstanee  it  haa.  Promadal  rtates  are  established  in 
«veiw  pnmnce,  and  from  these  a  x:entral  body  is  selected  at 
Bssiln.  The  oomposition  of  this  reprasentattte  system,  its  at- 
tribwtes,  its  deitiiiy,«--all  possem  the  character,  not  of  a  oatioib> 
alioBtitntion,  hot  of  a  delnsion,  inn  despotic  government  These 
masmblies  moat  obseomesnly  deliver  their  respectful  opimo»  ow 
^whntever  is  proposea  to  tMOB^  and  thai  is  all:  they  have  ao 
ahadow  of  a  true  legislative  infliction. 

We  have  no  kmger  letsnie  lo  fp  into  any  of  the  details  of 
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this  ihockery  of  a  tree  constitntion — ^tbomfa  the  tnlnect  is  eveiy 
day  Icqniring  a  more  general  interest.  The  art  oF  organizing 
'Reptesentative  assemblies  without  anyparticleof  Poittical  power, 
and  of  converting  the  forms  of  Legislative  deliberation  into  en- 
gines for  the  suppression  of  free  inquiry,  is  ev^ry  hdur  becom- 
mg  bf  more  importance  to  the  European  tyrannies : — And  there 
are  tliree  especial  observances,  by  the  combination  of  which,  thb 
great  problem  may  be  satisfietctorily  solved ;— 7^1/,  to  limit  the 
elective  fVanchise  to  such  classes  or  descriptions  of  perscms  as 
are  most  Itk^v  to  be  subservient  to  the  possessors  of  power; 
secmdj  to  make  the  persons  first  elected  representatives  only 
for  small  local  districts,  and  to  have  the  general  or  national  re- 
presentation appointed,  neither  by  the  body  of  elec^rs,  nor  from 
their  number,  but  out  of  the  members  of  the  provindal  or  pri- 
mary assemblies,  and  by  the  vote  of  their  majorities; — and,  thirds 
/y,  to  make  all  safe,  by  not  intrusting  even  to  this  double  dis- 
tilled body  any  real  legislative  power ;  but,  by  taking  from  it 
the  right  of  withholding  supplies,  to  reduce  its  tunctions,  even  ia 
tippearance,  to  the  right  ot  giving  adidce^  and  in  reality  to. that 
of  giving  form  -and  publicity  to  t£e  will  .of  the  executive.  AU 
these  conditions,  we  understand,  are  happilv  fulfilled  in  die  new 
representative  legblature  of—* Prussia,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
organized  entirely  with  the  approbation  of  the  Austrian  Cabi- 
net, and  we  hove  no  doubt  will  be  adopted  as  the  model  for, all 
those  countries  who  may  be  adjudged  by  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
be  mature  for  liberal  institutions. 

*  But  the  times  for  deception  are  past  Scarcely  a  man  in 
Pitissia  will  be  imposed  upon  by  this  shadow  of  representation, 
-especially  when  he  sees  tlwt  it  has  been  established  by  those 
<who  have  openly  espoused  the  principles  of  ^t/tm^/^  despotism, 
aitd  4ed  the  way  in  the  persecution  of.  science,  literature,  .and 
*every  sort  ol*  free  discussion,  and  are  every  hour  endeavouring, 
difecily  or  indirectly,  to  abrogate  or  paralyze  all  that  in  the  dme 
of  Von  Stein,  had  been  done  for  justice  or  freedom.  In  fad, 
«very  one  of  his  liberal  institutions  is  now  in  a  state  of  rctrogrA> 
elation  and  discredit:  .  The  municipal  system,. for  instance,  has 
been  modified  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  has  lost  its  essential  cIm- 
ractcristic^  that  of  free  management,  and  has  been  reduced  to 
-an  absolute  dependence  on  the  government.  The  important  de- 
cree, which  admitted  commoners  to  the  rank  of  officei^s  in  the 
'army,  though  it  still  exists  nominally,  is  repealed  in  fact.  During 
the  war  in  1813-15,  the  numerous  corps  of  volunteers  were  sp 
dtstributedf  that  a  portion  of  them  was  allotted  to  every  regimeiil. 
They  had  the  honour  to  be  foremost  in  danger;  and. they  were 
assured  that  the  ^tfficers  of  the  r^;iment  shotLkl  b<K  successiv^y 
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chosen  from  among  them.  Thus,  a  great  number  of  thoie  vohin- 
teers,  mostly  commoners,  attained  iSa  rank  of  officers  in  the  regi-r 
menu,  particularly  in  the  Guards.  But  afterthe  vear  1818,  a  com- 
moner ((debeian)  rarely  became  an  officer:  And  in  1819,  all 
plebeian  officers  were  eliminated  or  dismissed  from  the  first  re- 
giment  of  Foot  Guards ;  and  this  process  of  elimination  is  now 
{[oing  on  Aroughout  the  army* 

«  Such  b  the  present  state  of  Prussia.  But  it  cannot  be  a  per« 
manent  state :  and  the  time  will  certainly  come  when  that  power 
will  repent  that  she  ever  sided  with  BarbarisM^  Obscuranof^ 
and  Despotism,  and  by  participating  in  Austrian  perfidy,  for-r 
(eited  that  confidence,  by  which  she  had  been  so  honourably 
distinguished,  and  incurred  a  share  of  that  hatred  which  b  felt 
for  Austria,  by  all  enlightened  nations. 


Art.  X. — An  Authentic  Report  qf  the  Debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons^  JuneUd^  1825,  on  Mr  Buxton* s  Motion  relative 
to  the  Demolition  of  the  Methodist  Chapel  and  Mission  House 
in  Barbadoesy  and  the  Eajndsion  of  Mr  Shrewsbury^  a  Wesley^ 
an  Missionary^  from  that  Island.  8yo.  pp.  119.  Hatchard> 
London,  1825. 

FTIhis  publication  forms  a  most  valuable  addition  to  those  ac- 
^  curate  and  copious  reports  pf  Debates  on  West  Indiai^  af- 
fairs, which  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  printed  by  the  benevo- 
lent and  enlightened  men  who  devote  themselves  to  bettering  the 
condition  of  our  fellow-subjects,  the  Negroes  in  the  colonies. 
.  The  outrage  committed  at  Barbadpes  had  been  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  memorable  debate  upon  Mr  Smith's  case; 
and  we  had  ourselves  commented  upon  its  extraordinary  aspecti 
in  our  article  upon  that  very  interesting  question.  But  so  fla- 
grant a  case  required  to  be  separately  handled.  The  sense  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  mother  country  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
guilty,  and  no  less  upon  the  impotence  of  the  laws,  and  th^ 
impunity  of  the  worst  crimes  in  those  parts,  required  to  be 
loudly  expressed ;  the  inferences  from  such  daring  and  unpu- 
nished violations  of  all  law,  to  the  utter  hopelessness  of  reforms 
in  the  W^t  Indies,  without  a  direct  interference  of  the  Bri- 
tish Legislating  were  to  be  drawn ;  and  it  was  therefore  neces^ 
aary  that  the  question  should  be  solemnly  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  intrust-* 
ed  to  abler  or  more  steady  and  honest  hands  than  to  Mr  Bux- 
ton's ;  distinguished,  as  he  had  ofUn  shown  himself  to  be^  by  sr 
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fthotovgii  ttoqadntsMe  trinh  o^lottial  sub^ect^  a  manly  and  im* 
prenrre  fltocfsenoe  upon  whatever  lopic  be  handles,  and  a 
warmth  of  feelingy  and  firmacM  of  imnciple,  which  are  oalcu-t 
Iffted  alike  to  command  oar  lympathy,  aiid  tp  gain  onr  entire 
confidence.  The  very  admirable  speech  which  oocapies  the 
principal  pert  of  the  Report  before  u%  amply  ja^fies  the  select 
lion  made  of  him  for  this  important  service. 

We  mean  now  to  lay  bemne  the  reader  a  distinct,  ihongh 
somewhat  abridged  narrative  of  these  truly  extraordinary  trans* 
actions ;  and  we  ibaii  condade  wkh  stadng  the  result  of  the 
delate  upon  tbem,  both  as  it  regards  the  Barbadoes  case  itself 
and  as  it  bears  upon  the  general  state  of  die  l^avery  Question^ 
now  become  of  nur  more  pressing  interest  than  e?er« 

Mr  Shrewsbury  was  for  some  time  a  Methodist  minister  ki 
England.  He  was  sent,  in  1816,  as  a  missionary  to  Tortola; 
fai  'Fns,  in  the  same  capacity,  toOr^iada;  and,  in  1920,  to 
Barbadoes.  *  His  copduct  was  such  as  entitled  him  to  the  re* 
^  Bpect  of  the  community. '  Of  this  let  the  testimonies  of  men 
not  very  prone  to  praise  the  demeanour  of  Methodist  teachers, 
vh.  Governors  ana  Planters,  speak.  '  I  am  desired  to  convey 
to  you  his  Excellency's  approbation  of  your  general  conduct, 
and  particularly  the  miia  and  temperate  manner  which  has 
marked  the  exercise  of  your  religious  duties.*  '  Mr  Shrewsbury 
is  a  superior  man,  who  would  So  honour  to  any  church  or  so- 
ciety of  Christians. ' — *  I  can  with  truth  testify,  I  never  knew 
a  more  ph>us  or  better  man.  Possessed  of  natnral  cheerful- 
ness of  temper,  and  without  any  thing  of  austerity  or  morose- 
ness  in  his  manners,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  bk  profisssion 
with  seal  and  assiduity,  and  acquired  the  good-will  and  eeteem 
of  the  whole  community. '— '*  I  am  convinced  he  was  eminent- 
ly useful  as  a  Ohristian  minister,  both  amongst  the  free  peo- 
ple and  the  slaves. ' 
These  are  the  words  Of  the  Gbverafors,  Presidents,  and  diief 
Planters  of  ihe  islands  in  whidh  he  served.  His  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters have  heard,  no  doubt,  from  the  West  Indies,  every 
thing  which  could  be  alleged  against  him ;  and  the  result  of 
fhese  communications  is,  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ao' colonies  declared,  in  -his  place  in  Parliament,  *  that  he  did 

*  not  mean,  for  one  momefit,  to  raise  any  argument  against  the 
^ l^pectabitity  of  Mr  Shrewsbury;  the  testimonials  to  whi<ji 
<  the  honourable  member  (Mr  Buxton)  has  referred,  came  from 
'  persons  of  high  character,  and  were,  on  that  account,  entitled 
^  to  every  consideration,  and  all  possible  weight; '  and  Mr  Can- 
ning, in  the  same  debate,  «ay6,  <  In  the  conduct  of  Mr  Shrews- 

*  burv,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  there  did  not  appear  the 
f  slightest  ground  of  blaitie^or  suspicion.  | 
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Grounds  of  Uame  and  suspicuHi  then  thc^re  wer#  none — but 
of  groundless  bUme  and  suspicion  there  was  abundance.  First^ 
he  was  charged  with  being  a  correspondent  of  the  African  In^ 
stitation,— ^that  is,  with  i&  grave  offence  of  holding  some  kind 
of  intercourse  with  a  Society  which  has  numbered  among  its  most 
actiTe  members  alpoost  every  man  distinguished  for  his  virtues  or 
his  talents  in  our  days*  Of  this  crimei  however,  such  as  it  1% 
be  happens  ttot  to  have  been  guilty.  Tliis  is  Mr  Buxton's  de- 
fence for  him :— '  I  know  he  was  subsequently  accused  of  being 
^  an  agent  of  *'  the  viUanous  African  Society, ''  and  particu- 
^  larly  of  corresponding  with  me;  and  I  understand  that  per« 
^  sons  hi  the  West  Indies,  who  ought,  from  their  station,  to  be 
^  respectable,  have  asserted,  that  they  have  seen  letters  from  him 

*  to  me,  and  from  me  to  him*    My  answer  is,  /  never  received 

*  a  letter fromj  or  wrote  a  letter  tOy  him  in  my  life.     I  did  not 
^  know  that  such  a  man  exbted  in  the  world,  until  I  happened 

*  to  take  up  a  newspaper,  and  there  read,  with  some  astonish- 

*  ment,  that  he  was  going  to  be  hanged  for  corresponding  with 

*  me ! ' 

The  next  charge  was,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Barbadoes,  he 
sent  to  the  Society  >»hich  employed  him,  a  Report  of  the  state 
of  the  congregation  to  which  he  was  attached.     '  It  cannot  be 

*  denied  (said  Mr  Canning  in  the  debate),  that  Mr  Shrewsbury 

*  was  at  liberty  to  write  that  letter.  To  him,  therefore,  no  blame 

*  whatever  attached  on  account  of  its  contents. ' 

We  shall  now  see  what  treatment  this  minister  of  religion, 
confessedly  unexceptionable  in  conduct  as  in  character,  has  re* 
ceived  in  Barbadoes ;  and  we  shall  follow  the  narrative  givea 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  cprrectness  of  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Colonial  Under  Secretary. 

On  Sunday,  October  5th,  1823,  riot  the  first  took  place.  A 
large  concourse  of  persons  assembled  round  the  chapel,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  or  disturbing  the  congregation.  They  came 
provided  with  a  number  of  thm  bottles,  fill^  with  oil,  assafoeti*^ 
da  and  aquafortis,  prepared,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  think, 
at  the  shop  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  who  is  a  chemist  ana 
druggist.  These  botdes  were  suddenly  discharged  into  the 
midfst  of  a  congregation  of  some  hundreds  of  females.  One  of 
them  was  aim^  at  Mr  Shrewsbury's  bead,  and  narrowly  missed 
its  mark,  but  wounded  another  man*  A  second  was  wounded 
in  the  shoulder ;  and  one  of  the  bottles  discharging  iu  contents 
on  the  bosom  of  a  Mulatto  female,  burnt  her  severely.  A  law- 
yer, Mr  Newsome,  chose  his  decorous  station  at  the  railing  of 
the  communion  table,  and  cheered  and  encouraged  the  rioters^ 
Two  sons  of  the  magistrate  and  chemist  were  aisp  conspicuous- 

Hh2 
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]y  active.     Upon  this  discharge  the  utmost  confusion  arose. 
The  females  were  greatly  alarmed;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  one^' 
third  of  the  congr^ation  ran  away. 

The  next  dav  Mr  Shrewsbury  offered  a  reward  of  thirty 
pounds  for  the  oetection  of  any  of  the  rioters :  But  no  one  came 
forward  to  give  evidence,  and  he  soon  found  that  the  interrup- 
tion met  with  general  approbation.  Passing  by  the  shop  of  a 
considerable  merchant,  whete  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  col- 
lected, be  was  assailed  by  such  remarks  as  these.     '  Serve  the 

*  fellow  right. '  '  They,  ought  to  have  gone  and  pulled  the 
^  fellow  from  the  pulpil.  *  And  a  magisttatf^  who  was  also  a 
senior  member  of  the  Council,  told  a  person  of  credit,  that  ^  if 
^  a  sufficient  number  would  join  himi  he  would  go  and  pull 

*  down  the  chapd  at  noon-day.  *  The  name  of  this  magistrate 
is  Mr  Staynes* 

On  the  following  Wednesday  and  Friday  he  experienced 
somewhat  of  the  same  kind  of  disturbance,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent.  On  Sunday,  October  the  1 2th,  while  he  was  prepar- 
ing  for  service,  one  of  his  congregation  came  to  him  privately 
and  stated,  that  something  desperate  was  intended  that  day. 
He,  however,  determined  to  proceed.  He  went  down  to  the 
chapeli  and  he  thus  states  what  he  saw.  *  As  I  came  down 
from  my  dwellinghouse,  and  entered  the  side-door  of  the 
chapel,  the  si^t  was  really  intimidating.  Without  the  cha- 
pel, and  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  there  was 
an  immense  concouirse  of  people,  some  breathing  out  threat- 
enings  and  slaughter,  and  others  merely  lookers  on.  Within 
the  chapel,  besides  a  full  congregation  of  my  regular  and 
serious  bearers,  there  were  planted  all  around  the  pnlpit,  and 
by  the  pulpit  stairs,  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  the  gentlemen-^ 
mobf  apparentlv  ready  for  any  mischief,  when  those  without 
should  make  a  beginning.  Just  as  we  arose  from  prayer,  two 
men,  wearing  masks^  having  swords  and  pistols^  came  gallop- 
ing down  the  street ;  and  presenting  their  pistols  opposite  the 
door,  they  fired ;  l^ut  only  one  pistol  w^it  off,  and  that  dis- 
charged its  contents,  not  within  the  door  amongst  the  con- 
gregation, but  without,  beside  the  window,  so  that  the  men 
planted  round  the  pulpit  were  completely  disappointed ;  for 
It  seems  the  design  was  to  have  fired  cradcers  amongst  the 
females  to  set  their  clothes  on  fire,  when  advantage  would 
<k,have  been  taken  of  the  confusion,  to  have  wreaked  their  ven* 
^  geance  on  me.  * 

ITwo  officers  happened  to  be  at  the  chapel  this  evening. 
Their  servants,  who  were  holding  their  horses,  attacked  the 
masked  rioters,  and  put  them  to  flight.    The  awning  of  the 
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windoir  burst  into  flames.  The  cry  of  fire  was  raised*  The 
mob  of  gentlemen  again  prepared  for  action,  but  tranquillity  was 
restored  by  the  presence  of  mind  exhibited  by  a  member  of  th^ 
congregation,  who  ran  in  and  said,  '  Do  not  be  alarmed,  it  is 
^  only  a  cracker.  * 

The  next  day  Mr  Moore,  a  magistrate,,  summoned  Mr 
Shrewsbury  before  him,  to  answer  for  the  offence  of  not  having 
enrolled  himself  in  the  militia,  a  duty  from  which,  as  a  licensed 
minister  of  religion,  he  is  exempted  by  the  Toleration  Act. 
But  what  would  the  toleration  act,  or  all  the  acts  or  the  statutes 
at  large  have  availed  him  ?  If  he  had  ventured  himself  at  that 
time  in  a  public  court,  he  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  mob,  and  they  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces. 

On  Wednesday  the  15th,  as  he  was  going  to  perform  the  usual 
service,  he  found  so  large  a  concourse  St  persons  assembled, 
and  holding  language  so  alarming,  that  he  was  glad  to  escape 
to  the  house  of  a  relation.  An  hour  afterwards,  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  not  heard  of  his  escape,  gallopea  down  from 
the  race  ground ;  but  finding  the  chapel  dosed,  they  contented 
themselves  with  exclaiming,  <  The  coward  has  fled  !  the  cowar^ 
has  run  away  ! ' 

We  next  have  an  interview  between  the  Governor  and  Mr 
Shrewsbury,  in  which  the  former  declares  his  indination,  but 
confesses  his  inability,  to  afford  any  protection.  He,  it  seems, 
was  almost  as  unpopular  as  Shrewsbury  himself.  He  had  taken 
rather  too  much  notice  of  the  murder  of  two  slaves  by  their 
masters,  and  had  not  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  murderers  of  a  White  man,  who  had  in  fact  died  of  drinking 
rum.  This  seemed  unaccountable,  particularly  to  the  Bar- 
badians, who  retained  some  memory  of  those  better  times, 
when  it  was  declared  that  a  Black  man  raising  his  hand  against 
a  White  man  in  self-defence  was  to  be  hauj^ed,  and  a  While 
man  murdering  a  Black  was  to  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  1  liL  4s. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  the  Governor  certi^inly 
was  not  in  favour;  and  in  consequence  he  could  only  reconv- 
mend  Mr  Shrewsbury  to  apply  to  th^  Magistrates.  The 
answer  of  the  Missionary  was  su£Bdently  remarkable.  *  To 
'  which  of  them  shall  I  apply  ?  To  Mr  Staynes,  who  said  he 
^  could  lead  the  way,  and  pull  down  the  chapel  i^t  noon- day  ?  To 
*  Mr  Moore^  who  summoned  me  before  the  Court,  when  to  ap- 
^  pear  was  to  perish  ?  To  the  M^strate  at  whose  shop  the 
^  Dottles  were  prepared  ?  To  Mr  Newsome,  or  to  Mr  Walton, 
'  junior  ?— to  address  myself  to  these  is  to  address  mysdf  to  the 
'^  bitterest  of  my  enemies. '  The  quarter  in  which  he  sought 
advice  was  remarkable, — he  went  to  a  most  respectable  cleifg^^ 
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man  oftfae  established  chnrcb,  wfao  advised  him  to  ftp^y  to  the 
Council  at  its  next  meeting,  and  in  the  interim  to  close  his 
chapel.  This  advice  he  took ;  and  on  the  following  SmidaTy 
Mr  Shrewsbary,  and  as  many  of  his  congregation  as  he  could 
collect,  attended  the  established  church. 

Had  matters  stopped  here,  it  would  have  furnished  the  most 
perfect  sample  of  intolerance,  save  the  sister  case  in  Deroerara, 
which  has  been  exhibited  for  many  a  day,  in  any  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions.     A  riot,  Sunday,  October  the  5th.     A  distur- 
bance, Wednesday  the  8th.     A  storm  within  and  widiootf 
Friday  the  1 0th.    A  very  serious  riotj  Sunday  die  12th.    A  pub- 
lic and  most  alarming  commotion,  Wednesaay  the  f  5th ;    and 
by  Sunday  the  19th,  the  chapel  closed,  the  preacher  fled,  his 
congregation  dispersed,  or  collected  withm  the  walls  of  the 
church.     No  interference  on  the  part  of  the  military,  no  pro- 
tection from  the  Magistrates,  no  succour  from  the  Governor, 
ho  symptom  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  law  in  Barbadoes ! 
Had  it  stopped  there,  it  would  Jiave  deserved  indeed  the  name 
only  of  a  riot — but  a  riot  of  the  worst  spirit ;  and  considering 
loihere  it  wa^,  fn  the  heart  of  a  Negro  populatio^i — when  it  was, 
at  the  moment  that  the  minds  of  the  Negros  were  agitated  bj 
rumours  of  conceded  liberty,  a  riot  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
But,  subsequent  events  cast  all  these  trangressions  into  the 
shade.     The  disorder  assumed  a  new  form,  and  exhibited  a  con- 
tempt of  law,  a  defiance  of  authority,  which  diangesthe  name  and 
the  character  of  the  transaction.     On  Friday  th^  17rfi,  a  secrcft 
committee  had  met  and  issued  a  circular,  which,  for  distinction's 
^ake,  shall  be  called  Proclamation  the  First.     It  states,  that  the 
Gentry  and  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  had  determined  to  meet 
on  the  following  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  the 
Methodist  Chapel;  and  it  invites  the  person  to  whom  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  appear  in  his  place,  properly  provided.    The  pro- 
clamation had  its  effect.     They  met.     They  met  in  great  num- 
bers ;  and  it  is  material  to  observe,  that  tibey  were  directed  to 
meet,  and  they  did  meet,  <  armed  to  resist  the  military.  •    Th«y 
broke  open  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  chapel,  destroyed  thie 
benches,  pews,  aiid  pulpit,  and  tore  and  trod  nnder  foot,  a  large 
collection  of  bibles  and  tracts,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Ne- 
groes and  the  school.    They  then  stormed  the  dwelling-house 
of  Mr  Shrewsbury,  deUroyed  every  article  of  furniture,  topped 
in  pieces  the  tables  and  the  chairs,  unroofed  the  house,  an^, 
making' a  flag  of  his  linen,  which  they  bad  collected,  waived  U 
in  the  air  three  times,  and  gave  three  cheers.  It  being  now  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  and  they  naving  been  occupied  laboriously  for 
five  hours,  they  adjourned  until  seven  o'clock  the  next  evening. 
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At  llwt  tioM  tbnr  net  ftccon}ipg  to  mcuftpicti^— in  thp  muq« 
Diiiuber>  with  the  same  tpirit,  with  toe  tame  diacipliu^  and 
corapleted.  the  demoliuoo  of  the  chapel. 

The  victory  tbui  attained,  «ra»  jovFully  apouncej  to  the  pub* 
lie  iu  wioiu  ways.  The  editor  of  a  colonial  newspaper  thus 
beadi  Ajj  remarliB  on  the  occasion.     *  tiigh'-hajided  work.     The 

*  Methodist  chapei  in  Bridgetown  has  ahared  the  nite  of  the 

*  Temple  of  Jeruaalem-i— not  one  lioae  is  left  on  another. ' 
Tlie  insurgents  then  print  and  issue  their  '  Uxoad  Procla* 

*  maliom,'  oT  which  the  following  ia  a  close  cc^y. 

*  Grest  and  signal  triumph  o^er  Methodism,  and  total  4e« 
«  aOuctioD  of  (he  Chapel  I  1 1 

'  Bridgetown,  Tuesday^  October  2trf,  182S. 
,    *  Tbe  inbabitants  of  this  island  are  respectfully  informed, 

*  that,,  in  consetjuence  of  the  unmerited  and  unprovoked  Bt< 

*  todu  which  have  been  repeatedly  made  upon  tbe  cooimunity 
*.  by  tbe  Methodist  Missionaries  (otherwise  known  as  agents  to 
f  tie  mllanout   African  Society),  a  party  of  respect^ibU   Gen- 

*  tUmen  fbrued  the  resolution  of  closmg  the  Methodist  coacera 
f.  alttwether.     With  this  view,  they  commenced  their  laboun 

*  on  Sunday  evenins ;  and  they  have 

*  announcing,  that  by  twelve  o  dock 

*  total  dtrttruction  <^  the  ckapel.     To 

*  to  add,  that  the  Missionary  made  fa 

*  noon,  in  a  small  vessel,  for  St  Vine 

*  expression  of  the  public  feeling  towt 

*  he  had  so  richly  cleserved.     It  is  to 

*  fbmation  will  be  circulated  tbrou(^ 

*  and  colonies,  all  persons  who  consu 

*  of  religion  will  follow  tbe  landabte  c3 

*  in  putting  an  ea6  to  Methodismand  1 

*  out  the  West  Indies. ' 

The  next  day  the  Govemoc  offers  a  reward  for  the  detectioa 
of  tbe  rioter^  which  calls  forth  *  Froclamtftitm  the  Thirds  *  It 
riUB  thu:— 

*  Brtdgettmn^  Barbadoes,  Oetaber  9ld,  18S3. 

*  Whereas  a  proclamation   having  appeared,   &c.   PiAlte 

*  notice  is  hereby  given  to  such  person  or  persons  who_  may 

*  feel  inclined,  either  from  pecuniary  temptation  or  vindic* 
'  tive  feeling,   that,  liundd  they  attempt  to  come  forward  to 

*  injure,    in   any  shape,   any   individual,    ilin/    shall   receive 

*  that  punishment  which  their  crime  will  justly  deserve.' — 
<  They  are  to  understand,  that  to  impeach  U  not  to  convic^ 
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and  thtt'the  reward  offered  Will  only  be  given  opon  tePfie* 
tion^  vMch  cannot  be  effected  wbilit  the  people  are  fim  to 
themtdves.  And  whereas  it  may  appear  to  those  persons  who 
are  unacauainted  with  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the 
said  proclamation,  that  the  demolition  of  the  Chapel  was  ef- 
fected by  the  rabble  of  this  community,  in  order  to  create  a- 
narchy,  riot,  and  insubordination,  to  trample  upon  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  to  subvert  good  order ;  it  is  considered 
an  imperative  duty  to  repel  the  charge,  and  to  state,  Jirsffy^ 
that  the  majority  of  persons  assembled,  were  of  Mr  j&s/ 
respectability^  and  were  supported  by  the  concurrence  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  community ;  secondly^  that  d^eir  motives 
were  patriotic  and  loyal,  namely,  to  eradicate  from  this  soil 
the  germ  of  Methodism,  which  was  spreading  its  baneful  in- 
fluence over  a  certain  class,  and  which  ultimately  would  have 
injured  both  Church  and  State.  With  this  view  the  Cbapei 
was  demolished,  and  the  villanous  preacher,  who  headed  it^ 
and  belied  us,  was  compelled  by  a  speedy  fli^t  to  remove 
himself  from  the  island.  With  a  fixed  determmation,  tbere^ 
fore,  to  put  an  end  to  Methodism  in  this  island,  all  Methodist 
preachers  are  warned  not  to  approach  our  shores^  aS|  if  they 
do^  it  will  be  at  their  own  peril.-»God  save  the  King  and  the 
People  ' 

Now,  we  request  our  readers*  attention  to  this  curious  docu^ 
inent,  bearing  m  mind  that  it  comes  from  a  body  who  were  in 
arms  to  resist  the  military*  The  first  paragraph  says,  *  Obey 
the  laws  if  you  dare ; '  the  second  intimates,  that  any  impeach- 
ment of  the  rioters  would  be  as  useless  as  it  was  dangerous.  It 
says,  in  e£Pect,  '  We  the  rioters  are  also  the  jurymen^  and  firm 
to  each  other.  *  The  third  passage  is  still  more  remarkable. 
It  first  modestl}r  suggests  that  it  might  possibly  appear  to  those 
'itnacquainted  with  tne  circumstance?,  that  the  demolition  of  the 
Chanel  was  e£Pected  by  the  rabble,  in  order  to  create  riot,  and 
ifisuDordination,  to  trample  on  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to 
subvert  good  order  ! '  No  doubt,  it  does  wear  this  appearance: 
Nothing  ever  looked  more  like  anarchy,  riot,  insubordination, 
the  subversion  of  ^ood  order,  and  the  downfal  of  the  Iaw5. 
But  this,  it  seems,  is  entirely  an  error.  Motives  truly  patriotic 
and  loyal,  a  zeal  for  Church  and  State,  an  honourable  patriot- 
ism, wnidi  nine-tenths  of  the  community  knew  how  to  appref 
date,  prompted  Gentlemen  of  thejirst  respecfabili/y  to  execute 
this  notable  service  for  their  country  I 

The  House  of  Commons^p  however,  has  not  put  quite  the 
sf^me  favourable  construction  on  their  proceedings.  One  gen- 
tleman  connected  with  the  colonial  department  did    indeed 
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bint,'  tbatlie  tould  bfifer  an  apdogy  for  the  acts  of  the  ridleri. 
He  ascribed  thoae  acts,  some  how  or  otber,  to  an  intrinsic  re- 
apett  for  religion ;  and  his  speech  was  th«s  alluded  to  by  Mr 
Brougham* 

^  According  to  the  Honourable  Oentlemsn,  they  bad  been  be- 
trayed by  their  feelings  into  the  course  they  had  pursued.  In  an  a* 
miable  excess  of  sentHnb'ty,  they  had  only  burnt  down  a  chapel,— 
only  made  a  great  riot,— only  levied  war  against  me  King,  and  com* 
mitted  high  treason ! .  The  Honourable  Gentleman  certainly  allowed 
that  the  act  was  much  to  be  lamented  ;  and  he  also  lamented  the 
cause  of  the  act.  This  amiable  indiscretion^  it  seemed,  was  ocoa* 
sioned  by  a  w*ish  to  preserve  their  property,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
committed  it.  **  Just  as  if  a  man,  "  said  Mr  Brougham,  **  profess- 
ing merely  to  protect  his  own  purse,  should  indiscreetly,  but  through 
a  pardonable,  if  not  an  amiable  indiscretion,  take  mine. ''  To  pro- 
tect their  own  property,  these  amiable  but  indiacreet  persona  went 
and  destroyed  a  meeting-house  belonging  to  others : — and  then,  these 
offences,  committed  day  afler  day,  and  night  afler  night,  were  ab* 
solotely  gloried  in  by  their  perpetrators,  and  called  the  triumph  of 
true  rdigion !  They  ransacked,  pulled  down,  burnt,  destroyed,  de- 
molished the  property  of  others,  were  nearly  committing  murder, 
and  did  commit  treason — and  all  to  give  a  triumph  to  "  true  reli- 
gion. "  Excesses  had  often  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  of  liberty ;  but  never  before,  even  in  the  most  bar- 
barous times,  had  that  sacred  name  been  more  prostituted  than  in 
Barbadoes.  *— {Debate,  p.  92.) 

We  how  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  Mr  Shrewsbury.  After 
escaping  his  pursuers,  by  hiding  iMmself  in  various  places,  he 
contrived  to  leave  the  Island  in  a  small  vessel,  taking  with  hinr 
his  wife,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement.  She  was 
taken  ill  on  board  the  vessel,  and  was  delivered  shortly  after  her 
arrival  at  St  Vincent's.  The  first  work  to  which  Mr  Shrews- 
bury applied  himself  was  to  write  a  letter  to  his  congregation  in 
Barbadoes.  And  a  letter  more  truly  admirable  was  never  pen- 
ned by  a  Christian  minister.  He  touches  but  slightly  upon 
his  sudden  departure,  as  if  fearful  that  this  would  prove  an 
irritating  topic ;  but  he  dwells  at  large  upon  the  obedience  and 
submission  due  from  slaves  to  their  masters. 

*  Be  patient  towards  all  men.  Never  speak  disrespectfully  of  any 
in  authority,  nor  revilingly  of  any  one  who  injures  you.  Whatever 
you  are  called  to  suffer,  I  beseech  you  to  take  it  patiently.  In  ge- 
neral, it  will  be  best  for  you  to  be  wholly  silent.  From  the  affection 
you  bear  towards  me,  you  will  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  refrain 
when  you  hear  me  spoken  against ;  but  your  wisest  plan  will  be  to 
hold  your  peace,  for  you  would  be  in  great  danger  of  speaking  with 
undue  warmth,  were  you  to  undertake  to  defend  my  character. 
You  that  are  slaves  will,  I  hope,  be  exceedingly  careful  ''  to  adora 
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Ibe  doelriM  of  O^doar  Svnaagt id  aM  tbragi. "  Lei  no  dtTe  wiio 
it  a  Biediodist  be  dwl>opett»  o«  las^t  or  iinportuMBly  diher  in  speeck 
or  beboyionr ;  but  l^t  everj  ooe  t^  aoheri  lu^iest*  indoslrioosn  ob4 
useful  to  his  ofmer^  even  as  we  have  taught  yoQ»  both  in  public  and 
ui  private,  from  day  to  day.  And,  as  to  political  m^ers,  whether  ye 
be  hood  or  free,  never  meddle  with  them ;  but  mind  higher  and  bettef 
thIng^y  the  things  relating  to  God  and  eternity.  Never  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  ref^ar  clergy.  In  thi#  respectj  imitate  the  example  I 
set  you  while  I  dwelt  among  you.  * 

The  Governor  of  St  Vincent's  felt  considerably  embarrassed 
by  tEe  arrival  of  a  visitor  under  sucb  strapge  circumstances^ 
and  suspended  him  from  tbe  exercise  of  bi^  derical  duties  till 
Be  conk)  leurn  the  true  cause  of  biaflighft  fromBbrbadoes.  Thith^ 
accordingly  another  missionary,  Mr  Ray ner^  was  seat:  But  he  was 
not  permuted  to  land.  He  learnt,  accordnw  to  the  natrrative^ 
at  one  time,  tihat  '  it  was  proposed  to  btica  tne  vessel ;  at  ano* 

*  ther,  that  boats  were  to  be  manned  from  the  shore,  to  drag 

*  him  from  tbe  vessel,  and  put  him  to  death.  *  And  Mr  Wat- 
ton,  junior,  then  a  magistrate — but  not  now  a  magistrate ;  for 
be  has  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident — having  been  caught 
one  night  in  company  with  Mr  Newsome,  the  lawyer,  in  the 
act  of  breaking  the  windows  of  a  hearer  of  the  Methodists,  and, 
in  consequence!  ceased  to  be  a  magistrate — this  Mr  Walton 
came  on  boardL  tbe  vessel,  and  gave  them  a  second  edition  of 
the  proclamation.  He  warned  Mr  Rayner  to  be  gone  in  four 
and  twenty  hoursy  or  be  mnst  take  the  consequences :  And  so 
alarmed  was  the  captain,  that  he  removed  from  Carlisle  Bayi 
where  he  had  anchored  under  the  guns  of  a  fort.  The  o£Scers 
of  the  vessel,  however,  waited  on  several  of  the  most  respect- 
able  proprietors.  Some  they  found  so  terrified,  by  the  menaces 
against  Shrewsbury  and  bis  supporters,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
give  any  written  testimonial.  Others,  more  daring,  under  a 
pledge  of  the  concealment  of  their  names,  ventured  to  declare, 
that  a  more  peaceful  and  disinterested|  and  prudent  minister 
of  religion,  they  bad  never  seen. 

Their  documents  were  delivered  to  the  Governor,  Sir  C. 
Brisbane,  who  then  communicated  to  Mr  Shrewsbury  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  preach  in  any  part  of  his  government.  The 
next  Barbadian  act  was  an  embassy.  The  *  Club  of  Brothers^* 
who  bad  given  such  unexceptionable  proofs  of  their  attachment 
to  Church  and  State,  by  insulting  religion  and  committing  trea- 
son, sent  certain  dioseu  deputies  to  admonish  the  true  lorers  of 
religion  in  the  neighbouring  islands  to  follow  their  laudable  ex- 
ample. This  band  of  agitators,  10  in  number,  landed  first  at 
Tobago,  but  were  commanded  to  quit  the  Island  in  an  hour ; 
and  next  at  Trinidad,  where  the  Governor  ordered  them  o^ 
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Ift  Ave  mincites.  To  Grenada  they  went,  Irat  they  did  not  land 
there;  for  they  found  a  body  of  soldiers  on  the  shore  ready  t# 
apprehend  them ;  and  these  gentlemen,  on  retuming  from  their 
mission,  had  to  tell  the  astonished  Barbadians,  that  their  neigh« 
hours  were  actually  so  far  behind  the  infaabttAits  of  '  Uftle 
England^  *  and,  withal,  so  unaccountably  dull,  as  to  deem  re- 
sistance to  the  military  and  defiance  of  the  Gotemor,  as  not 
being  the  perfection  of  loyalty ;  nor  the  destruction  of  a  chapel, 
and  the  persecution  of  an  mnocent  fiimily,  the  height  of  true 
piety.  But,  if  they  were  unable  to  extend  their  alliances  abroad 
as  t£ey  conM  haye  wished,  at  home  they  were  absolutely  trium- 
phant, ^o  Methodist  was  allowed  to  preach,  no  missionary 
was  permitted  to  landy  and  no  man  was  broughi  to  account  for 
past  outrages. 

But  notning  shows  so  demonstratiyely  the  inyeteracy  of  the 
passions  predominant  in  this  slave  island,  as  the  fact,  that  their 
fury-M¥ith  nothing  to  feed  on-^suryiyed  a  whole  year  of  tran« 
quillity.  The  destruction  of  this  chapel  took  place  on  the  19th 
of  October  J  823.  It  was  determined  to  celebrate  the  19th  of 
October  1824  by  a  similar  outrage;  and  an  old  woman,  who 
was  guilty  of  nothing  but  an  anxiety  to  instruct  the  negroes^ 
was  selected  as  the  yictim.  We  state  this  almost  incredible  in- 
stance of  relendess  ferocity,  on  the  authority  of  the  GoyernoPs 
despatch,  dated  December  2d  1824,  which  runs  thus: — *  It  was 

*  intended,  and  proclaimed  most  publicly^  to  meet  in  honour  of 

*  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  ot  the  Methodist  chapel^ 
'  and  to  ptdl  down  a  house  belonging  to  a  coloured  Methodist 

*  woman  ! '  By  this  time  out  readers  must  be  pretty  well  aware 
of  the  kind  of  spirit  which  rages  in  Barbadoes ;  but  eyen  they 
will  be  startled  with  the  tenor  of  this  *  Fourth  Proclamation*^ 
It  is  signed  '  Rock.'  We  remember  seeing  a  manifesto  of 
that  celebrated  personage  while  he  resided  in  Ireland,  addressed 
to  a  Scotch  farmer  who  had  hired  a  fiirm  hi  a  southern  county 
•^which  runs  thus-^*  My  honey — plase  to  leaye  the  farm  of 
^  Ballibrig  on  Tuesday  next — ^you  and  yours  at  2  o'c— or  I 
^  will  murder  you — and  lash  you  Into  the  bargain.  Sure  enougk 
^  I  will,  my  darling,  *  Rock.  * 

The  gallant  Captain  retains,  in  the  West  Indies,  all  his  soft 
and  loving  methods  of  persuasion.  His  proclamation  states, 
that  the  actors  in  the  former  scene  have  formed  themselves  into  a 

*  Committee  of  Public  Safety, '  and  have  taken  the  name  of  *  Tht 
Worthy.  *  He  then  invites  The  JV<irthy  to  meet  in  *  love  and 
harmony, '  on  the  19th  of  October,  to  dine  together,  and  after 
dinner  to  proceed  to  ptdl  down  a  houscj  *  where  Metliodism 
begins  again  to  rear  it9  hideous,  head.' — *  Come  armed,'  it 
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continuei,  *  that  in  caye  aiw  of  the  pest  sbotild  resist,  they  may 
be  sent  to  sleep  with  their  forefathers  ! '  They  are  animated  to 
their  enterprise  by  the  memory  of  the  former  J  9th  of  October* 
'  a  day  more  dear  to  true  Barbadians  than  Trafalgar  to  Bri- 
tons I '  The  whole  concludes  with  a  solemYi  oath  to  extirpate 
Methodists  and  Methodism  from  the  island  hy  fire  and  snoord. 

•  So  help  us  our  God. '     (Signed)     *  Rock.  ' 

The  Peep-of-day  Boys — ^the  Moonlighters — the  Rlbbonmen 
—the  Caravats — all  the  Worthies  of  Connaught,  famous  in 
their  day,  must  hide  their  diminished  heads.  Their  annals  can 
furnish  nothing  so  sublime  as  this — so  magnificent  a  combina* 
tion  of  love  ana  massacre — arson  and  jollity, 
'  Our  refiders  must  be  already  so  satiated  with  thb  history  of 
bigotted  violence,  that  but  for  the  sake  of  putting  them  in  pos- . 
session  of  the  whole  case,  we  should  not  mention,  that  in  April 
last  the  Missionary  Society  gent  some  of  their  number  to  Bar- 
badoes  to  rebuild  the  chapel.  This  they  did  with  the  express 
concurrence  of  Lord  Bathurst.  That  Nobleman,  it  is  evident, 
was  not  aware  of  the  excess  of  acrimony  wbiph  prevailed  there. 
We  do  not  blame  him.  The  most  rooted  misanthrope  would 
have  blushed  to  charge  by  anticipation  such  continued  ejccesses 
on  any  body  of  reasonable  beings.  He  therefore  assures  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  that  they  may  with  perfect  security  return  to 
Barbadoes.  He  was,  however,  mistaken*  The  Barbadoes  pa- 
pers, which  arrived  the  day  before  the  debate,  declare,  that  not 
a  man  was  permitted  to  land  from  the  Government  vessel  which 
brought  them ;  and  the  penalty  attached  to  the  transgression  of 
this  mob*] aw  was  death ! 

Upon  Lord  Bathurst  every  term  of  reproach  is  lavished* 
This  attempt  to  afford  protection  to  the  Methodists,  is  described 
as  ^  the  most  unlooked  for,  uncalled  for,  absurd  and  dangerous 
^  measure  ever  contemplated  by  a  British  Minister.  '^'  The 

*  genius  of  Puritanism '  (it  is  added),  ^  has  spread  in  malign 
'  mfluence  over  the  whole  Cabinet. '  This,  at  least,  is  new  to 
us.  .  We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  *  that  Puritan,' 
Lord  Eldon,— r<  that  ^aint, '  Lord  Westmoreland, — ^  that  se- 
cond Praise- God- Barebones,'  the  Member  for  the  University 
pf  Oxford. 

The  old  Mulatto  woman,  suspected,  like  her  less  sable  ac* 
complices  in  the  Cabinet,  and,  perhaps,  with  better  reason,  of 
praying,  preaching,  and  teaching  was  rescued  from  the  violence 
of  the  n)ob  by  the  Governor.  She  is,  however,  doomed  to  de- 
struction. *  2'he  House  of*  Assembly^  (says  the  Barbadian 
newspapers  of  April  last)  *  have  ordered  a  proseaition  to  b? 
f  instituted  against  a  Mulatto  woman,  for  holding  meetings  of 
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'  ibis  description ;  whilst  his  Excellency  the  Governor;  in  com- 

*  pliance  with  Earl  Bathurst's  instructions,  has  issued  a  second 
'  circular  to  the  Magistrates,  calling  upon  them  to  afford  every 
'  protection  in  their  power,  even  aided  by  the  military,  to  the 
'  jReveretid  Vagabonds  above  alluded  to— which  to  us  has  a  very 

*  portentous  meaning,  and  which  may  God  in  his  infinite  mercy 
«  avert !  H  * 

The  mob,  it  seems,  restrained  from  those  more  eflbctive  so- 
lemnities which  are  due  to  <  the  day  so  dear  to  true  Barba- 
'  dians,*  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  mock  execu- 
tion; A  gallows  was  erected,  on  which  the  following  person^ 
were  suspended  and  burnt  in  effigy.  First,  Mr  Wilberibrce ; . 
secondly,  Mr  Buxton;  thirdly,  Mr  Shrewsburv;  fourthly,  a 
lady  who  had  the  courage  to  offer  a  reward  for  tne  detection  of 
Cfae  rioters;  and,  fifthly,  a  personage,  about  whose  identity 
there  is  some  dispute.  Some  say  it  was  Lord  Bathurst,  while 
others  maintain  it  was  Mr  Stephen.  We  incline  to  the  latter 
opinion.  If  bold  and  unflinching  detestation  of  slavery,  and  th^ 
ablest  and  most  accurate  exposure  of  its  horrors,  entitle  any 
man  to  the  honours  of  cremation,  Mr  Stephen,  with  his  book 
in  his  hand,  is  more  than  a  match  for  any  competitor;  and  ia 
as  sure  of  it  in  the  New  World,  as  his  illustrious  namesake,  the 
Proto- Martyr  of  the  Church,  wasjn  the  Old. 

We  have  now  led  our  readers  through  the  whole  of  thii 
^  High-handed  work*  They  have  seen  that  a  general  invitation 
was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  to  meet  and  pull  down 
the  chapel ;  and  that  they  do  meet,  armed  to  resist  the  military, 
and  pull  the  chapel  down.  They  issue  proclamations  and  counter- 

i>roclamation8;  send  emissaries  of  sedition  to  their  neighbours; 
brm  a  committee  of  public  safety,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  and 
eiiltst  Captain  Rock  in  their  service,  aftet*  the  example  of  the 
Irish.  A  meeting  is  appointed  on  that  day  twelvemonths, 
where  the  proposed  entertainment  is  the  destruction  of  a  house, 
the  persecution  of  an  old  woman,  and  the  transmission  of  those 
who  should  resist  to  the  graves  of  their  forefathers, — which,  in 
the  less  sounding  language  of  the  law,  is  termed  Murder.  At 
the  end  of  eighteen  months,  they  forbid  his  Majesty's  vessel, 
bearing  men,  especially  declared  to  be  under  his  Majesty's  pro- 
tection, to  approach  their  coast ! 

Above  all  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  acts  are  the  first 
answer  made  by  the  colonies  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  We  have  in  vain  racked 
our  recollections  for  an  instance  of  such  an  insult  offered  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England.  We  questicm  whether  Parr 
liament  was  ever  before  bearded  with  such  uneompromiiiog 
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defiance : —At  any  rate  we  must  fp  back  totbedays  of  tl|e  Long 
Parliament  to  find,  what,  after  all,  is  a  very  inadequate  paraMeL 
That  Parliament  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Derby,  ofierjng  him 
his  own  terms  if  be  would  surrendcir  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  indigo 
sant  answer  was, — '  I  have  received  your  letter  with  indicna* 

*  tion,  and  answer  it  with  scorn*  I  scorn  jour  threats,  I  disdain 
<your  favours,  I  hate  your  puritanical  treasons.  Take  this  finsA 
<  answer,  and  forbear  all  further  solicitation ;  for  if- you  trouble 

*  me  wi^  any  more  messages,  I  will  burn  your  letter  and  hang 

*  its  bearer.     This  is  the  unalterable  resolution,  and  shall  be  the 

*  the  undoubted  practice  of  *  Derby.  ' 

The  Barbadian  mob-^we  crave  their  pardon — ^all  the  persons 
•f  greatest  respectability  in  Barbadoes*-^say  to  Lord  Bathurst: 
Yott  order  the  Governor  to  call  out  the  military — we  scorn 
your  threata.  You  send  us  missioparies — we  disdain  your  fa-^ 
wours— we  bate  your  puritanical  compliances.  Take  this  final 
answer,  and  forbear  any  further  solicitations;  for  if  you  trouble 
to  with  any  more  of  your  methodtstical  messages,  we  will  hang 
the  bearer,  and  bum  the  letter,  and  yourself  in  eipSgy  into  the 
bargain.  This  is  the  fixed  determination,  and  will  doubtless  bje 
the  undpttbted  practice^  of  the  '  true  friends  of  religion  *  la  jG^ 
badoes. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  j^ae  which  Mr  Buxton,  with  dif«- 
iinguished  ti4eiit  and  the  most  honest  and  manly  zeal,  brought 
before  Parliament*  His  statement  made  a  deep  impressioD 
upon  the  House,  and  put  lo  flight  all  idea,  if  any  such  h^^  been 
previously  entertajned,  of  opposing  bis  motion,  which  was  for  a 
plain  expression  of  indignationf  a  compulsory  reparation  of  the 
iH^poog  done^  «nd  a  pledge  of  future  proteciuux  to  Missionaries 
imd  other  teachers. 

Mr  Cannings  after  a  mpst  ineffisctnal  atten^t  at  palliationt 
not  certainly  at  justification,  by  Mr  W.  Horton,  avowed  dis- 
tinctly his  opinion  respecting  their  strange  proceedings. 
.  '  Of  the  transactioa  itself,  to  which  the  papers  on  the  table  of 
the  House  related,  it  was  impossible  that  there  should  be  more  than 
eae  opiaion :  namely,  that  it  was  unjustiBable,  indefensible — a  viola* 
iian  of  Law  and  Justice"-^  defiance  of  all  legal  authority — a  filing  in 
the  moe  of  Parliament,  and  of  tlie  country.  [|Hear,  hear  !  from  both 
sides  of  the  House.]  In  every  expression  of  abhorence  at  so  great 
an  outrage,  hefuUy  concurred  with  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth ;  and,  if  he  differed  from  that  Honourable  gentleman  hi 
opinion,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  House  ought  to  proceed  upon 
the  occasion,  that  difference  was  solely  founded  on  practical  eon* 
siderations,  arising  out  of  the  circumstance  ef  Uie  case,  and  wet 
npon  a  favourM>le  estimate  of  the  duuracter  of  the  transaoMon  it- 
self.' 
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He  jBomd  an  amendment  upon  the  original  motion,  whicli 
was  adopted  by  the  mover  wd  bis  supporters,  and  passed 
wumimMtsly.     it  was  in  tbese  words* 

*  That  l!be  House  deem  it  their  duty  to  declare,  that  they  view 
.wkh  ih€  vtmoti  indignation  that  sdftndalous  and  daring  violaiion  of 
:$ke  X<Ko  i  $nd  having  seen  with  great  satisfaction  the  instructions 
which  have  been  sent  out  by  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  outrsges, 
they  humbly  assure  his  Majesty  of  their  readiness  to  concur  in  every 
measure  which  his  Majesty  may  deem  necessary,  for  securing  ample 
protection^  and  religious  toleration,  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
thatpart  of  his  Majesty's  dominions* ' 

The  promulgation  in  the  colonies  of  so  unequivocal  and  un- 
animousa  declaration  of  Parliament,  cannotfail,  we  should  think, 
to  produce  a  salutary  effect  But  Mr  Buxton's  motion  gave  rise 
to  another  circumstance,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history 
of  West  Indian  affairs,  beside  demonstrating  from  the  conduct  of  * 
the  Barbadians  the  futility  of  expecting  any  self-reformation  in 
the  colonies*  The  pertinacity  with  which  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures (as  they  are  termed)  reject  all  the  advices  of  their  own 
friends,  and  all  the  warnings  of  their  vigilant  adversaries,  at- 
tracted once  more  the  notice  of  the  House.  It  was  found  that  the 
year,  which  had  then  elapsed  since  such  subjects  were  discussed 
m  Parliament,  had  passed,  like  so  many  others,  with  nothing, 
or  indeed  worse  than  nothing,  done  to  redeem  the  pledges  so 
often  given  to  serve  d>e  purpose  of  the  hour.  The  papers  on 
the  table  of  the  House  showed  clearlv  how  hopeless  any  ex- 
pectation was  in  that  quarter.  Some  bishops  and  other  digni- 
taries of  the  church  had,  it  seems,  been  sent  out,^-as  if  a  fine 
aristocratic  establishment  were  the  fit  instmmeitt  for  convert- 
ing the  poor  Negroes,  and  enlightening  their  minds  by  hourly 
instruction — as  if  gentlemen  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
the  fittest  teachers  and  the  best  missionaries  among  those  be- 
nighted heathens.  One  of  them,  Bishop  Lipscomb,  had,  after 
a  tew  weeks  residence,  transmitted  a  Report,  as  little  marked  by 
sound  and  sober  sense,  as  his  conduct  had  been  by  decorous 
impartiality.  The  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  gratify 
the  planters,  by  appointing  for  his  chaplain  a  reverend  gentle-  * 
man,  only  known  to  the  world  by  his  foul  libels  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr  Wilberforce, — and  the  first  report  which  he  sends 
home  is  filled  with  crude  and  hasty,  but  very  dogmatical  asser- 
tions, that  the  established  church  alone  is  in  favour  with  the 
slaves,  and  that  all  sectaries  are  held  in  contempt — although 
the  reports  of  fomMr  priests  who  had  spent  their  lives  there,  and 
bad  the  experience  of  at  least  as  many  yeafs  as  his  Lordship 
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had  days,  concurred  in  representinff  the  aectarmn  nnasioiiaries 
as  aluue  capable  of  instructing  the  N^roes.  / 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  planters  and  their  l^shUares 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  High  Churdi  reveries 
of  this  new  made  diocesan.  In  Trinioad  the  enforcement 
of  the  Order  in  Council  has  been  resisted  and  thwarted 
in  every  way,  short  of  actual  violence.  In  none  of  th^ 
islands  has  the  ^reat,  and  safe,  and  obvious  improvement  been 
carried,  of  makmg  the  Negro's  evidence  admissible  in  courts 
of  justice.  In  only  one  colony,  Jamaica,  has  this  reform 
been  aitempud :  and  the  history  of  that  effi>rt  is  very  in- 
structive. A  bill  was  brought  in  by  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  leading  members  of  the  Assembly,  to  make  that  evi^ 
dence  receivable,  in  certain  limited  cases.  The  measure  pro^ 
posed  was  most  imperfect ;  it  went  but  a  little  way  towards  re- 
medying the  existing  defects  of  the  law ;  yet  as  far  as  it  went,  Ft 
was  a  manifest  improvement.  The  Governor,  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  in  a  despatch  written  after  the  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  congratulates  the  government  at  home,  upon 
the  speedy  prospect  of  a  measure  so  recommended  being 
carried.  JBut  soon  after  came  the  question  of  the  first  reading; 
and  on  a  division,  there  appeared,  of  thirty- five  members  pre- 
sent, and  voting,  just  thirty-four  against  it,  and  a  single  voice 
Vfi  its  favour  !  If,  after  this,  any  man  shall  persist  in  '  hoping 
all  things,  and  believing  all  things, ' — nay,  in  hoping  or  believ- 
ing any  thing  of  the  Colonial  legislatures,  he  certainly  cannot 
say  Uiat  they  have  misled  him,  and  occasioned  his  disappoint- 
ment 

In  consequence  of  these  and  similar  facts,  Mr  Brougham,  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  all  those  who  take  a  part  against  sla- 
very in  the  Parliamentary  proceedings,  either  by  their  speeches 
or  their  votes,  gave  formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  redeem  the 
pledge  given  upon  the  debate  respecting  the  Missionary  Smith* 
riiis  he  stated  he  should  do,  by  oringing  in  a  bill  early  in  the 
next  Session,  if  nothing  were  m  the  meanwhile  done  by  the 
Islands  to  render  such  an  interference  unnecessary. 

^  This  measure  (he  said)  will  embrace  the  followiag  distinct  ob- 
jects : — 

*  First,  To  make  Negro  evidence  admissible  in  all  cases,  m  all 
courts,  leaving  of  course  its  credit  to  the  consideration  of  the  court 
and  jary: 

*  Secondly,  To  prevent  the  use  of  the  whip,  as  applied  to  women-, 
entirely ;  and  as  a  stimulus  to  labour,  whether  for  men  or  women :    • 

*  Thirdly,  To  attach  all  slaves  to  the^  soil,  rendering  tlieia^  inse^ 
paraUe  from  it,  in  any  drcanstattces : 
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•Fourthly,  To  prohibit  persons  holding  West- India  property,  dr 
^ny  mortgage  upon  such  property,  611ing  any  ofiScc,  civil  or  mttitary, 
(except  regimental)  in  the  West- Indies: 

*  And,  lastly.  To  secure,  by  such  means  as  may  b^  safe  at  onc6 
io  the  owner  and  the  slave,  the  gradual,  but,  ultiinately,  the  complete! 
admission  of  that  injdred  class  of  men  to  the  bleisings  of  personal 
liberty. 

*  *  If  I  am  alive/'  dootinued  'the  honourable  Gentleman,  **  and 
io  parliament,  I  will,  early  next  session,  move  you  for  leave  to 
bring  In  this  bill.  1  know  that  I  shall  have  the  zealous  support 
o£  almost  all  who  sit  around  me.  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  ooih 
Currence  of  a  miajority  of  the  House.  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  wjtll 
me  the  great  body  of  the  people,  out  of  doors.  Nor^  should  / 
be  wanting,  will  tlu*s  measure  be  abandoned.  It  is  the  result  of  ma* 
ture  deliberation :  it  is  the  fruit  of  extensive  concert :  it  is  now 
pressed  forward  after  long  delay,  and  great  forbearance :  and,  as  it 
fiigniOes  Httle  to  whose  hands  the  proposal  is  intrusted,  so  by  some 
One  or  other  will  it  surely  be  brought  forward,  even  if  I  am  no  longer 
herei  present  to  discharge  this  duty  ;  and,  unless  the  West-Indiana 
fthall  of  themselves  prevent  it,  let  them  be  well  assured  that  h  #ill^ 
sooner  or  later,  but  probably  at  no  distant  day,  be  carried.' 

That  so  important  a  measure  will  be  zealously  supported  in 
the  country,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.  Already,  that 
benevolent  sect,  the  Quakers,  have  appeared  at  their  post.  It 
Is  said  that  a  large  vote  of  money  was  passed  at  their  Annual 
Meeting,  held  in  June  and  July  last,  for  encouraging  and  assist*^ 
ing  the  views  of  those  who  look  to  the  extirpation  of  Slavery } 
lind  we  cannot  better  close  this  article,  than  by  citing  the  |)as- 
sage  in  their  Annual  Epistle,  which  refers  to  this  great  question* 
After  earnestly  recommending,  on  all  occasions,  works  of  ac* 
live  benevolence,  it  proceeds  thus.     *  No  subject  of  this  de- 

*  scription  has  more  intei'ested  our  feelings  than  the  continue 

*  ance  of  the  Slave-trade,  and  the  def^raded  condition  of  those 

*  who  are  hept  in  bondage.    In  the  course  of  our  present  deli- 

*  berations,  the  cruelties  qf^  this  horrid  sj/stem  of  injustice  have 

*  afresh  called  forth  our  deep  commiseration ;  artel  we  earnest- 

*  ly  desire,  notwithstanding  the  slow  pfogi^ess  that  is  made  in 

*  this  great  cause,  that  no  discouragement  may  prevail ;  but 
^  rather  that  efll  may  be  incited  to  labour  with  greater  zeal  for 

*  the  tUter  Abolition  of  the  Slave  trade  and  of  Slavery.  * 

While  we  are  writing  this,  we  find  tlie  independence  of 
Hayti  acknowledged  by  the  French  Oovenunent,  on  condition 
that  France  shall  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and 
6hall  receive  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  Hayti.  Here  is 
another  sacrifice  which  we  have  made  to  colonial  prgilkdicesi. 
St  Domingo  was,  if  wc  arc  to  credit  West  Indian  authors 
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ties,  relf^p^ing  into  barbarisniy — sinking  fa^  vtndtf  afti  odious 
combination  of  the  darkness,  ferocity,  vices  and  superslitions. 
of  all  colours  and  of  all  nations,  unredeemed  by  the  virtues  of 
any.,  Its  population,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  was 
diminishing;  its  trade  all  but  extinct.  And  now,  by  a  singular 
fatality,  at  the  very  moment  we  are  c|dled  on  to  admit  the 
conclusiveness  of  this  argument  against  all  efforts  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  Blacks^  out  eomes  an  official  Report, 
proving  that  the  population,  which,  in  1805,  was  400,000^^ 
is  now  985,335 — being  just  535,335  beyond  the  highest  num- 
ber at  which  Mr  McQueen  (to  whom  the  House  of  Asseih* 
bly  in  Ba^badoes  have  voted  500/.  for  his  servites)  ratbd 
it  last  year.  Forth  comes  also  a  Report  of  the  trade  of  Port- 
au-ftinee,  the  chief,  but  vety  far  from  being  the  only,  port  iiif 
the  island,  showing  that  from  thence,  in  1824,  was  exported 

19,478,022  lib.  of  Coffee, 

8'/ 1,085      -i-      Cotton^ 

821.629      —      Logwood,  . 

beside  a  rot^Ititude  of  other  articles ;  and  that  k  duty  was  paid 
to  the  Negro  Government,  from  that  single  port,  in  a  single 
year,  of  D.  1,197,427.  Forth  comes  also  a  Treaty  with  France, 
by  vdiich  the  latter  sells  the  sovereignty  of  that  island,  for  a 
very  large  sum  it  is  true  (a  price  greatly  too  high  in  propor- 
tion to  her  power  of  withholding  the  grant),  and  oy  which  she 
b  further  to  enjoy,  and  the  British  nation  is  to  be  oespoiled  of, 
a  very  large  and  thriving  trade.  This  is  some  portion  of  what 
we  pay  for  that  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  Negf  o  character 
which  has  been  inculcated,  and  for  those  gross  an<l  shameless 
mistatements  which  have  been  circulated  by  the  advocates  of  sla- 
very. But  this  is  by  no  means  the  last  sacrifice  ^e  shall  have 
to  make.  France  lost  St  Domingo  by  the  ]!>olicy  she  adopted  tor 
wards  tne  people  of  eolour ;  and  We  are  making  rapid  advances 
towards  alienating  the  affections  of  the  whole  Mulatto  population 
of  the  Antilles.  Mr  Shrewsbury  had  collected  a  large  congregar 
tion  of  Mulattoes  and  Blacks.  In  the  words  of  the  noters,  ^  m^ 

*  thodism  had  begun  to  spread  its  baneful  influence  over  a  cer^ 

*  tain  class.  *  The  chapel,  therefore,  was  pulled  down,  the  roi» 
nister  exiled,  the  members  persecuted.  Can  any  one  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  see,  that  if  such  outrages  are  continued,  the 
loyal^  of  the  free  coloured  population  will  be  shaken,  and 
tfauat^tbey  will  contrast  their  servile  state  with  the  freedom  of 
their  neighbours  ?  Hitherto  they  have  conducted  themselves 
with  the  inost  exemplary  moderation.  But  that  they  are  not 
insensible  spectators  of  the  injuries  and  insults  heaped  upon 
them,  is  manifested  by  a  single  circumstance.     One  of  their 
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number  joined  (he  persecutors  of  Shrew^ury;--^atidwith  him  no 
iViee  coloured  person  has  held  any  intercourse,  or  estchaaged  a 
single  syllable  since  that  transaction. 

Sut  we  would  fain  hope,  that  the  day  is  not  distant  in  which 

{'ustic^  shall  be  dealt  out  to  the  Black  and  the  Coloured  inha* 
>itants  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Dr  Lusbinffton  has  aU 
ready  brought  forward  in  Parliament  the  case  of  Lesceme  and 
£scoffery  \  and  we  trust  that  most  able,  consistent,  and  strenu- 
ous  friend  of  liberty  in  all  countries,  and  of  all  colours,  will  no| 
stojp  till  he  has  accomplished  a  revision  of  the  whole  law,  as  it  af« 
fects  the  coloured  population.  Of  the  far  larger  and  more  alann<« 
ing  inroad  on  slavery  meditated  by  Mr  Brougham,  we  have  al-* 
ready  spoken ;  and  on  these  two  measures  we  earnestly  desire  to 
fix  the  best  attention  of  all  our  readers,  during  the  present  rei^ 
cess,  ttiat  every  one  may  be  aiding,  out  of  doors,  to  the  Parlia^ 
mentary  friends  and  leaders  in  the  cause. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  and  disgusting  feature  in  the 
whole  case  is,  the  view  which  it  aflfords  of  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  colonists — the  lawless  and  unmanly  violence  of 
*  the  respectable  *  perpetrators  of  the  outrage,  and  the  perfect  int^ 
punitjf  they  have  enjoyed.— We  have  endeavoured,  in  a  preoed* 
ing  paragraph,  to  illustrate  the  bold  defiance  of  authority  which 
those  proceedings  evince,  by  comparing  it  with  Lord  Derby^s 
famous  letter  to  the  republican  parliament.  And  so  far  the 
resemblance  runs  smoothly,  but  at  that  point  it  halts.  The 
insult  in  the  one  case  came  from  a  chivalrous  though  mis^^ 
guided  spirit,  and  was  addressed  to  a  parliament  whose  title 
was  new,  and  by  the  writer  might  be  questioned.  In  the  othef 
it  comes  from  an  usurping  mob,  and  is  addressed  to  the  ministet 
of  a  long  established  government.  There  is  this  further  differ* 
ence.  The  letter  of  Lord  Derby  cost  its  author  his  life  and  his 
estate :  for  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  the  days  of  the  Crom<i^ 
wells  and  Blakes.  The  authors  of  the  colonial  insult  enjoy 
untouched  impunity;  for  their  contemporaries,  happily  for 
them,  are  more  scrupulous  and  yielding.  And  here  across 
the  scene  of  these  outrageous  acts,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
casting  a  look  upon  the  story  of  die  unhappy  men.  who  ex- 
piated  their  virtues  on  the  blood-stained  field  of  Guiana^ 
and  to  count  the  mighty  difference  between  the  fate  that 
awaits  the  White  and  the  Black — or  rather  the  slave  owner, 
and  the  slaves'  friend,  whatever  be  his  hue*-if  charged  with  the 
same  crimes.  The  same  crimes!  There  was  nothing  like  ai 
crime  committed  by  the  missionary  at  Demerafa,  nothing  like 
a  grave  offence  by  the  slaves.  The  negroes  struck  work  ;  thd 
blundering  indecision  of  their  rulers,  and  the  seditious  smiabble^ 
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of  the  conttituted  authO^phics  occasioned  amongfliem  a  belief  diat 
they  were  freed.  To  aaoertain  this,  they  took  steps  which  in  Elng- 
fand  would  have  been  panished  with  s  month's  imprisonmenr^ 
and  straightway  tbeknd'  streamed  with  Mood  \  Hundreds  were 
massacred  in  the  fields — scores  Were  drawn  to  be  shot  by  thie 
band  of  justice — ^and  torture  was  inflficted  on  the  resti  by  tearing 
th^r  flesh  from  Iheir  bones.  What  fate  would  bafre  been  theirs, 
had  those  poor  oppressed  children  of  darkness^  but  dared  to 
plan  one  hundredth  part  of  Uie  riot,  which  has  been  carried  into 
effect,  with  entire  and  triumpkant  impmnitjii^  by  the  pampered 
civilized  Christian  people  of  Barbadoes?  The  question  is 
bootless ;  what  fiste  more  cruel  than  they  underwent  for  nothing, 
eoidd  have  been  devised  for  them,  if  their  crimes  had  be^ 
as  heavy  as  those  of  thdr  nnpnnished  oppressors  ?  But  the 
missionary !  but  Smith  t  think  of  his  case-^-of  his  triat — his 
sentence — his  torments — his  death  (  And  the  offence  wbere^ 
withal  they  charged  him,  was  the  not  conveying  to  government, 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  telegraph,  imperfect  and  equrvocal  in* 
formation  of  some  movement  that  threatened  the  public  peace  \ 
For  this— for  not  doing  what  was  physically  impossible — he 
was  adjudged  by  crnel  and  lawless  men  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  he  was  dead.  For  acts  of  open  rebellion  perpetrated 
hi  the  face  of  the  day— for  murder  attempted— ^/f-tony  commit- 
ted — ^5^^i7io;»  so  glaringly  spread  through  the  community,  that  it 
clothed  itself  with  the  forms  of  the  insulted  law,  and  mocked 
the  powers  of  civil  constituted  authority — for  all  things  done  by 
White  men— not  the  hair  of  one  White  man's  head  has  been 
touched  }  The  Missionary  to  whose  care  the  peace  of  God  and 
not  of  the  King  was  committed,  was  hunted  to  death  by  the 
perverted  forms  of  a  trial,  for  not  having  told  what  he  half  and 
undoubtfully  knew,  in  a  space  of  time  far  too  short  to  tell  it. 
The  Magistrates  of  Barbadoes,  charged  by  the  oath  and  the 
forms  of  their  office  with  the  protection  of  the  King's  peaces 
knowing  all  that  was  doing,  ami  the  design  that  was  formed  by 
the  insurgents,  but  suppressing  all  they  knew  *  until  the  whole 

*  The  following  passage  in  Mr  Buxton's  speech,  states  from  the 
papers  on  the  table  of  the  House,  this  astounding  and  otherwise  wholly 
rocredible  fact. 

'  Mr  Smith  knew  that  a  disturbance  was  approaching,  half  an  hour, 
as  some  witnesses  say,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  others  depose — be« 
fore  the  insurrection  began.  That  is  his  crime.  The  Magistrates  of 
Barbadoes  were  summoned  before  the  Council,  and  asked,  *^  Did  yon 
know  that  a  riotous  assembly  had  collected  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  that  building,  and  that  they  were  ac- 
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criree^was  cotoimitled,  were  visited  for  their  whole  puntshmenc 
with  a  simple  expreiibion  pf  <  His  ExccUenctfs  displeasure ! ' 

There  are  cases  io  which  the  facts  80  far  snrpsss  ail  imagine 
fitioD,  thai  ihe  efect  of  the  bare  story  is  only  weakened  by  r^ 
^Bection^  Assuredly  if  ever  such  an  ins^nce  occorred,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  contrast  between  the  fate  of  the  Demeram  pastor^ 
and  ihe  privileged  orders  of  Barbadoes. 


^RT.  XI.  An  Addressy  delivered  at  the  EstabliskmefU  qf  ihe 
Mechanics*  Institution^  Ashton-under-Lyne^  Jtme  22,  1825. 
By  Mr  Charles  Hi^dley.  4shioa-un4er<-Lyjie«  Qinning- 
jbam^  1825. 

THIS  sensible  and  useful  Address  was,  as  the  title  imports, 
delivered  on  one  of  the  occasions,  happily  very  frequent 
.during  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  opening  of  a  Me- 
jcbanics'  Institution.  Since  we  last  treated  of  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  and  endeavoured  to  ^minister  consolation  to 
xhe  wounded  spirit  of  the  High  Church  party  and  others  lovers 
of  darkness,  inany  similar  establishments  have  been  formed. 
The  desire  of  knoiyledg^  spreads  >|irith  each  effort  made  to  sa* 
tisfy  it.  The  sacred  thirst  of  science  is  becoming  epidemic^ 
juid  we  look  forward  to  the  day*  when  the  laws  of  knatter  and  of 

mind  shall  be  known  to  all  men;  whejn  an  acquaintance  with 

f — 

iually  engaged  in  destroying  it  ? "  "  /  did** — b  the  answer  of  every 
Magistrate  who  was  in  town  at  the  time.  So  far,  then,  they  stand  in 
a  parity  of  guilt. 

*  Mr  Smith  did  something.  He  remonstrated  with  the  rioters,  till 
his  remonstrances  were  checked  by  a  presented  blunderbuss :  and 
still  he  saved  the  life  of  Hamilton  the  manager.  **  Did  you,''  the 
Magistrates  are  asked,  **  make  any  efibrt  to  disperse  the  meeting, 
and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Chapel  ?  **  Did  you,  Mr  Gill  >  *' 
**  I  used  no  effort. " — **  Did  you,  Mr  Wickham  ?  •*  I  used  no 
effort."—"  Did  you,  Mr  Grant?"  "  I  used  no  effort  on  either 
of  those  nights.  "—^^  Did  yon,  Mr  Wakon  ?  *•  "I  used  no  effort 
on  either  of  those  nights. "— ''  Did  you,  Mr  Waith  > "  «  I  made 
no  effort,  aware  that  it  was  useless.  **  Here,  then,  Mr  Smith  has 
4he  advantage  of  the  Magistrates.    He  did  something ;  they  nothing. 

'  Mr  Smith  made  no  communication  to  the  Governor — the  time 
jmd  the  dbtance  rendering  it  physically  impossible.  The  Magistrates 
#re  asked,  **  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  the  Governor  on 
fbe  subject  ?**  ."  I  made  no  cpmmuniqUion  tp  him,  *'  is  the  #nsw^ 
^themall. 
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them  shall  no  longer  be  deemed  tm  heretofore  the  distinction 
of  a  few  superior  minds;  any  more  than  being  able  to  read  or 
write  now  constitutes)  as  it  once  did,  the  title  to  scholarship. 

Itis  singnlar  enough  that  a  personage  of  high  note  in  the 
dark-loving  school  *  had  scarcely  given  nis  ingenuous  opinion 
to  the  other  members  of  his  party,  that  they  ^nov^d  Jirst  try  all 
they  could  to  put  down  infiuit  schools,  but,  if  this  was  found  im-r 
practicable,  ^hat  they  should  tken  take  the  mnnagement  of  them 
into  their  own  hands,  when  two  Right  Reverend  prelates,  like- 
wise roost  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  same  sect,  stept  forth 
in  the  city  of  London,  andjwndtd  im  Infant  school.  This,  we 
think,  mav  be  taken  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  such  institutions 
are  safe  from  all  further  attacks;  that  tliev  can  np  longer  be 
put  down  by  misrepresentation  and  clamour,  but  niusi  hence- 
forth be  patronized  by  the  High  Chijrch  party,  whether  they 
will  or  no.  We  look  forward,  we  confess,  witfi  confident  hope 
to  a  similar  consummation  attending  the  Mechanics*  Institu- 
tions ;  and  feel  already  assured  that  their  rapid  pnd  general  dif- 
fusion will,  upon  the  sape  principle,  compel  the  enemies  of 
knowledge  to  take  part,  for  their  own  sakes,  with  the  prei'ail- 
ing  taste — and  yield  to  the  current,  lest  it  sweep  them  and  their 
portion  of  other  men's  (locks  away.  T^^ey  will  do  so  doubtless 
with  a  very  bad  grace — but  *  tythe  is  sweet, ' — and  they  will 
doit! 

In  all,  or  almost  all,  the  Institutions  lately  formed,  it  is  truly  gra- 
tifying to  observe  the  sound  principles  which  have  been  adopted. 
The  whole  body  of  contributors  and  subscribers  are  on  the  same 
footing,  of  members  and  proprietors ;  the  management  is  in- 
trusted to  committees,  of  which  two-thirds  at  the  least  must  be 
working  mechanicks ;  and  the  funds  are,  as  much  as  possible, 
raised  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  working  classes,  in  order  to 
seci^re  the  permanency  of  the  Institutions,  and  to  avoid  the 
feeling  of  dependence.  These  are  the  true  fundamental  prin- 
.ciples  of  this  important  system.  They  are  all  recognised  in 
the  rules  of  the  Ashton  Establishment  now  before  us ;  and  the 
last  of  the  three  is  well  commented  upon  in  Idr  Hindley's  Ad- 
dress. *  You  are  not '  (says  he)  *  to  imagine  that  this  Institu- 
^  tion  is,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  cuari- 

*  TABLE  one ;  that  it  is  an  offering  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and 
^  the  learned,  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant.     No  !  it  is  an  in- 

*  stitution  which  requires  from  all  its  members  value  receii^ed 


•  The  Misophottsts,  or  light-haters,  the  Misosophers^  or  Philozophers^ 
that  18,  the  lovers  oif  daraness, — or,  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  the 
single  letter  that  distinguishes  them,  the  ScoiophilUts, 
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*  ID  return  for  the  advantages  it  offers.    The  higher  classes  of 

*  society  come  forvf  ard  at  first  to  extend  the  hand  of  eiicottrage^ 
'  menu  not  of  charity ;  and  the  feeling  with  which  that  en- 
f  couragement  is  received  on  the  par^  of  the  poor»  needs  hav^ 

*  no  mixture  of  the  depei\deiice  and  the  shame  which  is  always' 
^  the  companion  of  the  almsman  on  the  rich  man's  bounty. ' 

The  example  of  the  origii^al  London  Institution  has,  a9 
inight  be  e^cpected,  been  followed  in  the  metropolis.  Under 
,the  aijispicespf  Mr  Gibson,  ai>d  oth^  most  respectable  indivir 
cluals,  an  Institution  has  been  formed  for  the  £:^tem  parts  of 
the  city^  in  the  Spitallields  district,  and  we  believe  that  steps 
|iuve  been  taken  to  establish  one  in  Southwark. 

Among  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  Northumberland 
certainly  sytands  xSonspicuous.  Mr  Losh,  tne  zealous  and  en- 
lightened friend  of  every  good  wof  1^  hiinself  a  man  filled  with 
(various  and  useful  knowledge,  and  whom  an  habitual  love  of 
classical  literature  has  on^  made  the  more  anxious  for  the 
education  of  the  people — Mr  Turner,  who  among  the  first^ 
years  ago  .raened  Xhe  doors  of  his  Lecture-room  to  the  mecliA- 
nics,  and  who  is  not  more  distinguished  as  a  pious  and  learned 
divine,  than  as  an  acut^e  natural  philosiopner;  with  others 
whose  names  would^  had  we  $pace,  adorn  pur  pages,  have  sp 
strenuously  ei^erted  themselyes  in  this  ^eat  labour,  that  we 
understana  there  i^  not  now  ^  single  manket-town  in  the  coun- 
try without  a  Metchanics'  Institution,  exciting  Aflon;  and 
there^  prciceeding^  have  been  commenced  fo^  ibi^nding  one. 
The  gratuitous  lectures  pf  Mr  Turne^  at  Newcastle  are  very 
numerously  attended  by  the  mechanics,  whose  attention  Siw\ 
regularity  are  hijghly  commended  by  the  learned  professon 
Hfow  truly  pious  is  this  discharge  of  his  duty !  How  greatly  to 
be  esteemed,  beyond  the  waste  of  temper,  as  well  as  of  precious 
time,  in  bootless  controversy !  How  infinitely  to  be  prized, 
before  the  base  and  sordid  spirit  that  seeks  emolument  by  af- 
fecting a  zeal  about  civil  o^  ecclesiastical  distinctions,  or  lick* 
ing  the  dust  trodde^  undejr  the  feet  of  tbo^e  who  hold  the 
key|  of  preferment  I 

The  suggestions  that  h^  I^n  circulated  from  Londoi^ 
through  the  coi^ntry,  have  been  effectual  to  another  good  pur- 
pose ;  the  extensiop  of  similar  associations  to  country  Jabouret's 
as  well  as  artisans.  Farmers'  book-clubs  have  been  formed  in 
several  places ;  and  we  trust  (hat  the  excel)ent  plan  of  circu- 
culatiiig  libraries,  adopted  in  ]^ast  Lothian,  that  is,  libraries 
which  are  transferred  from  one  village  to  another  in  succession^ 
and  used  by  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  villages  and  tlie  peighr 
bovring  country,  will  be  inoitaled  elsewhere. 
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The  igrstem  indeed  appetri  to  be  working  in  erery  directiooy 
ana  in  remote  and  inconsiderable  places.  In  springa beginning 
was  made  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  town  of  yery  moder 
fate  size,  containing  only  about  4000  inhabitants.  A  Trades- 
manU  and  Mechanics  Library  was  formed,  under  yery  judicious 
regulations,  the  subscription  being  six  shillings  t^  year,  or  If^.  6d. 
per  quarter.  The^npmber  of  members  soon  exceeded  200; 
and  by  means  of  donations,  the  library  in  a  fev  months  consist? 
ed  of  500  volumes.  There  is  nothing  more  useful  than  tq  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  such  donatiops.  Almost  every  man  who 
has  a  few  shelves  full  of  books,  has  some  volume  or  two  useless 
to  him,  either  as  duplicates,  early  editions  or  works  the  con« 
tents  of  which  others  present  in  a  better  form*  The  movers  in 
founding  an  institution,  should  bestir  themselyes  to  obtain  gifts 
of  these  books,  which  are  invaluable  as  the  beginnings  of  a  lib- 
rary, an4  of  no  value  to  the  owners.  Lectures  have  been  added 
at  Newport  by  the  worthy  and  enlightened  secretary,  Mr  Abra- 
I|ain  Clarke;  and  others  have  signified  their  intention  of  taking 
a  similar  part  In  truth,  it  requires  no  professional  lecturer  to 
perform  this  important  office.  He  who  has  learnt — even  he 
who  fir /ram  biochemistry,  natural  philosophy,  or  natural  histo- 
ry himself,  may  render  the  greatest  service  in  explaining  those 
sciences  to  others  who  have  not  the  same  leisure,  or  the  same 
command  of  teachers,  bookity  and  apparatus.  In  the  Newport 
Society,  all  subscribers  are  members,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  arp  mechanics,  according  to  the  just 
principles. 

Meanwhile  the  Central  Establishment  in  London  bas  flou- 
rished beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  enlightened 
supporters.  The  foundation  of  the  Theatre  was  laid  about 
Christmas;  and  on  the  8th  of  July  it  was  completed  and  open- 
ed by  the  distinguished  founder,  Dr  Birkbeck,  supported  by  his 
Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down,  Sir  It.  Wilson,  Messrs  Brougham,  Wood,  Hume,  Mar- 
tln,  and  other  zealous  friends  of  popular  education;  some  of 
whom  addressed  the  meeting,  after  the  Doctor  had  closed  hi^ 
admirable  lecture.  The  premises  arc  spacious,  and  elegant, 
ttiough  perfectly  simple,— consisting  of  a  commodiot|s  house,  in 
which  there  are  large  apartments  for  the  library,  apparatus, 
reading' room?!,  and  the  secretary  and  other  officers.  The 
Theatre  h  a  fine  and  lofty  hall,  where  above  a  thousand  stu- 
dents can  easily  be  accommodated.  The  lecture  of  the  learned 
President  was  a  most  iqtertsiing  dissertation  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  intellectual  pursuits  and  contained  many  anecdotes  of 
ihc  bhamctui  ignorance  which  in  former  times  pervaded  aU 
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pranks,  even  the  highest  in  the  fttate.  It  U  to  be  wished  that  thi$ 
discourse,  or  the  substance  of  it,  should  be  published,  both  in  " 
l*eaiembrance  of  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  pronounced^ 
and  for  its  intrinsic  usefulness.  We  have  called  Dr  Birkbecic 
the  founder  of  this  building ;  and  well  we  may,  for  he  advanced 
the  money  (several  thousand  pounds)  which  purchased  the  house 
9nd  erected  the  Theatre.  Other  magnificent  donations  (espe- 
cially Sir  Francis  Burdctt's  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  able^ 
accomplished,  and  excellent  colleague,  Mr  Hobbouse,  of  a  hun- 
dred) have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  just  to  the  working  mechanics  themselves  to  state, 
what  we  nave  good  reason  to  know,  that  had  no  such  helps  been 
at  hand,  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  raise  the  needful  sums 
limong  their  own  body ;  and  from  their  numbers  and  respecuibi- 
|ity,  tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  months,  they  would 
|iave  accomplished  this  favourite  object. 

Statements  of  a  most  cheering  nature  were  at  the  same 
lime  communicated  to  the  meetmg,  evincing  the  happy  ef* 
fects  produced  throughout  the  country  by  the  example  of 
the  metropolis.  Bath,  which,  from  the  composition  of  its 
population,  might  not  have  been  expected  to  join  so  early  as 
many  other  places,  in  this  noble  struggle  for  liberating  tlie 
people  from  ^  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,'  as  Milton  calls  it^ 
had  established  a  Mechanic's  Institution,  under  the  happiest 
auspices.  Liverpool  had  added  lectures  to  her  excellent 
Mechanic's  Library  and  reading-rooms.  A  beginning  had 
been  made  at  Birmingham  (wnere  undoubtedly  an  earlier 
attention  to  so  congenial  a  plan  might  have  been  expected^ 
promising  the  best  results,  in  that  wonderful  resort  of  skiliut 
and  industrious  workmen.  Leeds  too,  under  the  influence  of  two 
most  able  and  worthy  men,  though  of  difierent  sects  in  church 
as  well  as  state  affairs,  Messrs  Marshall  *  and  Gait,  had  found- 
ed an  extensive  and  thriving  institution.  And  it  was  further  re- 
ported, that  almost  daily  accounts  arrived  of  similar  efforts  in 
the  same  great  cause  being  attended  with  merited  success.  These 
articles  of  what  may  truly  be  termed  philosophical  intelligence, 
diffused  the  most  lively  satisfaction  through  that  most  numerous 
and  respectable  meeting ;  and  we  devoutly  hope,  that  before 
another  anniversary  shall  be  holden  of  the  Parent  Institution, 
bcr  offspring  will  have  increased  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  f  To 
promote  this  most  desirable  end,  it  has  been  often  aimounccci  by 
the  promoters  of  the  institutions  already  foundeil,  and  especially 

*  Mr  Marshall  has  published  an  admirable  summary  of  Political 
|%ilofophy  for  Artisans,  in  a  cheap  and  compendious  form. 
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by  tijosr  of  tlic  London  Institution,  that  they  will  most  willingly 
lend  every  assisiaiice  in  their  power,  giving  whatever  informa- 
tion may  be  rejquired  as  to  the  steps  best  to  lie  taken,  and  the 
diflSculties  t^bich,  in  distant  place;,  n)ay  obstruct  such  designs. 
The  publishers  of  this  work  will  convey  any  applications  upoQ 
the  subject,  either  to  the  Directory  of  the  ^ondon  or  the  Glas- 
gow Mechanic's  Institutions,  or  to  those  of  the  ^dinburgl^ 
School  of  Arts. 

We  woi^ld  fain  hope,  that  while  we  are  indulging  in  the  con- 
templation of  such  pleasing  scenes,  the  ifisophoiht^  are  by  de- 
crees learning  to  be^r  their  disappointment  with  an  equal  mind^ 
\Ve  would  willingly  comfort  them  as  far  as  in  qs  lies ;  and  for  thisi 
ptirpose,  the  best  th^ng  we  can  do  is  to  relieve  them  from  all 
doubt  and  suspense,  by  telling  them  that  which  will  compel 
them  at  onoe  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  They  cannot  put  out 
the  light,  do  all  they  wilL  This  mucii  is  auite  certain.  We 
shall  conclude,  therefore,  by  adding  a  word  of  comfort,  from 
one  whose  )^igh  phurch  prejudices  and  Tory  principles  seemr 
ed  c^culated  to  bias  his  mind  towards  thieir  alarms;  but  who 
yet  ^rah  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  Scotophilistf  The  ordinary 
objection  had  been  n^ade  in  Dr  Johnson's  presence,  to  '  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,* — that  *  it  would  make  the 
vulgar  rise  above  their  sphere. '  Put  he  answered  : — *  Sir, 
while  knowledge  is  a  distinction,  those  who  are  possessed 
of  it  will  naturally  rise  above  those  who  are  not.  Merer 
lyto  read  and  writ^  wa#  a  distinction  i^t  first;  but  we  sec 
when  reading  and  writing  have  become  general,  the  common 
f  people  keep  their  stations.  And  so.  were  higher  atlainments  to 
<  become  general^  the  effect  would  be  the  same. '  (Bo^xveirs 
Life,  111.  S6.) 


f  The  nf  me  of  tl^ese  great  establishments  adopted  in  England,  is 
JHechanic's  InsiUuiionSt  in  preference  to  Schools  of  Arts.  The  ceason 
given  is,  that  the  letter  term  expresses  a  limitation,  quite  at  variance 
with  the  fundament.i^l  principle  of  our  Southern  neighbours,  that  mere 
science — the  mere  pleasures  pf  speculation,  are  fit  mental  food  (ojr 
the  wl^ole  pepple. 
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irOTE  TO  THE  ARTICLE  UPON  THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

We  have  been  considering,  with  much  itttention^  the  diffir 
ciiUies  that  stand  in  the  way  of  )mving  any  system  of  Religion 
taught  in  the  New  University ;  and  the  more  we  reflect  oi^ 
these,  the  more  insuperable  they  appear.  Bpt  we  do  not 
see  an  equal  objection  to  allowing  individuals  to  found  Lee* 
tures)  on  any  suoject  not  hostile  to  the  ^tahlished  ReligioUi 
and  not  hiterfering  much  with  j^ectariao  differences — as,  foe 
ip^^'tanc^  oi^  Biblical  Literature^  o^  on  the  Evidences  of  CAHm' 
tianitj^ — the  attend^ce  at  such  Lectures  to  be  perfectly  op?* 
iionai,  and  the  whole  regulation  of  them  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  University.  No  part  of  the  general  funds 
would  be  appropriated  to  these  objects ;  the  Lecture  Rooms 
would  be  provided  by  the  founders;  and  the  lectures  them- 
selves would  be  merely  a  convenient  addition  of  those  means  of 
Instruction,  to  the  regular  courses — and  be  connected  with  the 
Establishment  only  as*  far  as  discipline  was  concerned.  Wq 
^hrow  ou(  this,  I^oyrever,  for  consiperatiop  only. 
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llilson*s  Life  of  Kmg  Arthur.    Crown  8vo.     10s. 

Memoirs  of  P.  L.  H.  Clf  ry,  formerly  Valet  de  Charobre  of  the 
Duchess  D*Angouteme,  and  Brother  of  Clery,  Valet  de  Chambre  of 
Louis  XVI. ;  with  Portraits  of  the  two  Brothers.  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  5m* 

The  Private  Memoirs  of  Madame  Du  Hausset,  Lady's  Maid  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour.     12mo.    5s.  6d. 

The  War  in  the  Peninsula ;  or,  Recollections  of  the  eventful  Life 
of  a  Soldier.     12mo.    5s.  6d. 

Meaooirs  of  the  Countess  de  Genlis,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  I6s.; 
French,  14s. 

.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Fakntly  of  Frisel,  or  Frazer,  particu- 
larly Fraaer  of  Lovat ;  embracing  various  Notices,  ilhistrative  of  Na- 
tional Customs  and  Manners,  from  original  and  authentic  sources ; 
Correspondence  of  the  oelebraU'd  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  never  before 
printed.     By  John  Anderson,  W.  S.    4to.     15s. 

AftCNITICTURB,  ANTIQUITIBS,  AND  THE  rfNC  ARTS. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tower  of  London,  with  Me- 
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tnnm  of  roynl  attd  dittinguifhed  Peraoim.     By  John  Barley/  Esq. 
F.R.S.    Part  2-  4to.     S/.  3«. 

Part  first  of  Picturesque  Delineations  of  Inverness-shirc; ;  being  a 
Series  of  highly  finished  Views  of  the  mo^it  intentoting  Scenery  in 
that  County,  Sketched  frdm  Nature  and  Dfawa  on  Stone.  By  J;  Q. 
Hamilton.  With  Letter- Press  Descriptions  of  the  aeteral  Viewsj  Bj 
G.  Anderson,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.,  F.A.S.  &c 

The  Antiquities  of  Athens.    By  Stefrilrt   and  Revett.    A  neir* 
edition,  with  important  additionsi  by  Professioniil  Travellto.   4  v6U* 
folio.    To  be  published  b  40  parts,  at  6b*  each. 

An  Essay  on  Dr  Young's  and  M.  Chan^llion's  Phonetic  Systedi 
of  Hieroglyphics.    By  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  F.R.S.     8yo.   98. 

Goldicutt  s  Ancient  Decorations.    No.  I.    8vo.     12s; 

Robinson's  Villas ;  containing  a  Grecian  t)e8ign,  with  interior  vife^ 
of  the  apartments,  explanatory  of  the  style  in  fitting  uff  and  arranging 
the  rooms.    No.  2.    4toi.    7s.' 

The  first  part  of  Mr  Nichol's  Collection  of  <*  The  Progresses,  Proh 
cessions,  and  Splendid  Entertainments  of  King  Jamea  the  First.*' 
Illustrated  by  Historical,  Topographical,  and  Biograpliieal  Notea. 

The  Eighteenth  and  concluding  Number  of  tbe  "  Progresses  gC 
Queen  Elizabeth.'* 

No  L  of  Engraved  Specimens  of  the  Arcbitectutal  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,  by  J.  and  H.  Le  Keux,  after  Drawings  by  A.  Pc^n,  Ar* 
chitect<  The  Literary  part  by  J.  Britton,  F.  S.  A«,  &c.  This  nnm^ 
bcr,  containing  Twenty  Engravings  by  J.  Le  Keux,  all  of  which  are 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  true  architectural  forms  and  members  of 
the  specimens  selected,  and  some  of  them  serve  to  exemplify  the 
exact  uniformity  that  previuled  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
Normandy  and  England  at  the  latter  part  of  the  Eleventh  Cen* 
tury. 

No.  I.  of  Illustrations  of  Exeter  Oathcdral,  being  No.  XXXV.  of 
Cathedral  Antiquities,  by  J.  Britton. 

No.  XL  being  the  First  of  Vol.  IL  of  Illustrations  of  the  Public 
Buildings  of  London,  with  Seven  Engravings,  and  Accounts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Moorfields ;  the  Villa  of  Mr  Greenougb^ 
Somerset- place,  &c. 

Bridge's  Testimonies  of  Antiquity.    8vo«     7s«  6d. 

A  highly  finished  Portrait  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  DttcbeH 
of  Kent,  engraved  by  Thomson,  from  a  painting  by  G.  Dawe,  R.  A. 

No.  L  of  a  splendid  work  called  Gallery  of  British  Sculpture,  con* 
taining  an  Engraving  from  the  atatue  of  Addison,  in  St  Paul's.  By 
R.  Westmacott,  Esq.  R.  A. 

The  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  or,  the  Anecdotes,  Traits,  Facts, 
and  Relics  of  Painters  and  Paintings ;  Sculptors  and  Statuary ;  Ar« 
chitects  and  Architecture ;  Engravers  and  Engraving — of  ail  ages 
and  countries.  Rj  J.  Elmes,  Esq.  F.R.S.  3  vols,  snmli  8vOk 
U.  Is.  ^ 

Young's  Catalogue  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's  Gallery.  2  vols, 
ito.    6/.  66. ;  large  paper,  12/.  128. 
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A  Series  of  PUteSy  carefully  executetl  aftrr  the  Pamtinjf(imd  SciHp* 
tures  of  the  most  eminent  Masters  of  the  Florentine  Schools,  intend«4 
to  illustrate  the  gradual  Advancement  of  the  Art^,  from  the  beginning 
pf  the  Thirteenth  to  he  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  W^ 
ITouog  Ottlay,  Esq.  Nos.  I.  to  V.,  each  containing  £▼«  pliues.  IL  Is. 

BDUCATION.  , 

A  Statement  of  the  Experience  of  Scotland,  wfth  regard  to  tlie 
Education  of  the  People ;  with  renoarks  on  tiie  intended  Application 
of  the  Schoolmasters  to  Pariiameiu*  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Ander* 
son,  MInistef  of  Closeburn.     Is* 

An  Improved  Latin  Grammar^  extracted  chiefly  from  MacGow- 
an*8  First  Lessons  in  Reading.  By  the  Rev.  JaVnes  MacCiowan». 
Master  of  the  Academy,  Hope-Street,  liverpool.  Second  Edition. 
i»,  bound. 

Analogise  Lattins ;  or  a  Development  of  those  Analogies  by  which, 
the  Parts  of  Speech  in  Latin  are  derived  from  each  other;  By  J.  Jones, 
LL.D.     I2mo.    3s.  6d« 

The  Little  Lexicon  3  cnr  **  Multota  in  Parvo  ^  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ;  being  the  most  copious  and  complete  Abridgement  of  Dr 
Johnson*)!  Dictionary  ever  publi^ed.  <  7s«  6d.  bound. 

The  Continuation  of  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Rules  of  Eogliah 
Gramrofar,  and  to  explain  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  several  Parti- 
cles.    12mo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Economist  of  Time ;  or,  Golden  Rules  for  growing  **  Healthy, 
Wealthy,  and  Wise.'' 

The  Practical  Economist  of  Time,  and  Moral  Improver ;  contain- 
ing a  Series  of  Weekly  and  Quarterly  Tables  for  one  year,  ruled  up- 
on the  principle  recomnfended  by  Dr  Franklin.     Is. 

David's  Modern  (jreek  Grammar.     By  Winnock.    8to.    6s. 

Wilson's  Infant  Schools.     8vo.     48.  6d. 

Whyter's  Etymological  Dictionary*    4to.     Vol.  K.     2/.  2s. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Ac^emy,  to  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Academy,  at  their  General  Meeting  on  4U(i  July  18^5. 
Is. 

UI»TORlr. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1824,  Vol.  17.     18s« 

The  History  of  Wales,  descriptive  of  the  Grovernmeni,  Wars,  Re- 
ligion, Laws,  Manners,  and  Customs ;  Druids,  Bards,  Pedigrees,  and 
Language,  of  the  Ancient  Britons  and  Modern  Welsh ;  and  of  the 
remaining  Antiquities  of  Wales.     By  John  Jones,  LL.  D.     8vo.    1/. 

Sydney  Papers,  consisting  of  a  Journal  of  the  E^rl  of  Leicester, 
and  Original  Letters  of  Algernon  Sydney.  Edited  with  Note8,>.&c* 
By  R.  W.  Blencowe,  A.  M.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  New  Annual  Register;  or  General  Repository  of  History, 
Politics,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature,  for  the  year  1824.  8vq. 
1/.  Is. 

The  Cabinet  Historian,  Part  L,  containing  France.  18mo.  2s« 
Gd. 
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The  Naval  Histonr  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  year  178S  to  1822. 
By  E.  P.  Brenron,  E^q.  R.  N.     5  vols.     8vo.     5/.  5»* 

Lord  Sackville,  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  By  G.  Coven- 
try.   8vo.     14s. 

CrtHDweli's  History  of  Colchester.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  IL  12s  i 
royal,  2A  2s. ;  India  Proofs,  4/.  4«. 

Lingard's  History  of  England.  4to.  Vol.  VL  IL  153. ;  8vo,  Vols. 
IX.  and  X.  1/  4s. 

'  A  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  England ;  exhibfttn'g,  under  alpha* 
betical  arrangement,  the  Date  of  Creation,  Desc^ent,  and  Present* 
State,  of  ev.ery  Title  of  Peerage.  By  N.  H.  Niclifolas,  Esq.  2  vols, 
voyal  18mo.     18s. 

The  State  of  the  Jews  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  M.  Paul  Van  Hemert,  by  L. 
Jackson.     8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of  a  Forei^er  fai  England  and  Scot-' 
land.    2  vols.  8vo.    it.  5s. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes, 
Bank  Notes,  Bankers'  Notes,  ifhdt Checks  on  Bankers  in  Scotland; 
including  a  Summary  of  English  Decisions  applicable  to  the  Law  of 
Scotland.  By  Robert  Thomson,  E^q.  Advocate.  In  one  large  vo* 
lume  octavo.     1/.  Is.  boards. 

The  Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session,  from  Ilth  January  till 
12th  March  1825.  Reported  by  Patrick  Sbaw,  and  Alex.  Dunlop, 
Esquires,  Advocates.     Vol.  IIL  Part  III.     8s.  6d. 

Bum's  Justice.     New  edition.     5  vola.  8vo.    4/.  48. 

Turner  and  Venables'  Chancery  Practice.    2  vols.  8vo.     IL  IBs. 

The  Law  relatmg  to  Horses  considered  as  the  Subject  of  Proper- 
ty, Sale»  Hire,  Wager,  Distress,  Heriot,  or  of  Criminal  Charge. 
8vo.    5s. 

An  Examination  of  the  Grounds  on  which  the  Convention  of  Royal^ 
Burghs,  at  their  late  extraordinary  meeting,  clahned  to  themselves 
the  right  of  altering  and  amending  the  Setts  or  Constitutions  of  the 
individual  Burghs ;  and  a  Refutation  of  that  claim.  By  Archibald 
Fletcher,  Esq.  Advocate.     2^. 

Report  of  a  case  of  Legitimacy,  under  a  Putative  Marriage,  tried 
before  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session  iu  February  181 1. 
By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate.     8vo.     8s.  boards. 

Cases  Decided  on  Appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session  and  Teinds, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  from  21st  February  to  27th  July  1821.  Re- 
ported by  Patrick  Shaw,  Esq.  Advocate. 

MXDICINX,  SURGSRY,  AND  AVATOMY. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  Numbers  84  andf 
85,  price  6s.  each. 

A  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Mineral  and  Vegetable  Poisons ;  toge« 
ther  with  the  Symptoms  they  prodace,  the  Treatment  required,  and 
the  Re-agents  that  recognise  them.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Eusebe  de  Salle.    By  Wm.  Bennett,  M.  D.    4s.  6d. 
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Illustrations  of  Aooustfc  diirgerj.  By  Thomas  Buchaium,  C.  M. 
tfre.  ftc.     8vo.    96.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  delivered  at  Edtnburgh* 
Bj  Alexander  Mortson,  M.  D.    9s* 

Ainslie  on  Cholera  Morbus  in  India.     8s.  6d. 

DaWs's  Midwifery.    4to.     1/.  ISs. 

Mayo*s  Dissections.     ISmo.     7s.  6d. 

Ryland  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest.     18mo.  3s.  6d. 

Wellbank  on  Syphilis.     8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Practical  Remarks  upon  Indigestion ;  particularly  as  connected 
with  Bilious  and  Nervous  Aflectibns  of  the  Head  and  other  IHirts. 
By  J.  Hbwship.     8vo.    78. 

Kitto's  Essays  and  Letters.     1 2mo.   is. 

Observations  on  Gout,  Critical  and  Pathological ;  with  Practical 
Remarks  on  the  Injurious  Use  of  Colchicum,  and  on  Diet.  By  A. 
Rennie,  Surgeon.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  certain  Pathological  Relations  which 
exist  between  the  Kidneys  and  other  Organs  of  the  Human  Body, 
especially  the  Brain,  Mucous  Membranes,  and  Liver.  By  J.  Fos- 
brooke,  Surgeon,  Cheltenham. 

Elements  of  Operative  Midwif^  ;  oomprising  a  Description  of  cer- 
tain New  and  Improved  Powers  for  assisting  Difficult  and  Dangerous 
Labours.    By  D.  D.  Davis,  M.  D.    4Co«  ^.  28.  boards. 

The  Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  BarL  F.  R.  S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
King,  &C.  fte.  on  the  Prioeiples  stnd  Practice  of  Surgery;  with  ad-» 
ditional  Notes  and  Cases.  By  F.  Tyrrel,  Esq.  Vol.  U*  with  colour- 
ed  plates.    SvO.  166. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  the  NobiUty  of  the  British  Gentry,  or  the  Political  Ranks  and 
Dignities  of  the  British  Empire,  compared  with  those  on  the  Contiu'* 
ent.  Bv  Sir  James  Laurence,  Knight  of  Maha.  Second  Sditiont 
enlarged*    7s.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage, iUustratiBg  the  words,  in  their  difl^ent  significations,  by  ex- 
amples (Von  Andebt  and  Modem  Writers ;  shewmg  their  affinity  to 
those  of  other  languages,  and  especially  the  NorUiem ;  explaining 
nMmy  terras,  wtiich,  diough  now  obsolete  in  England,  were  fomerly 
common  to  both  Countries ;  and  elacidating  National  Rites>  Customs* 
and  Institutions,  in  their  amdogr  to  those  of  other  nations.  By  John 
Jamieton,  D.  D*,  F.  R.  S.  E.  ft  L.  2  vols.  4«o.    5L  5s.  boards. 

An  Essay  on  the  Authentidtjr  of  Ossian's  Poems.  By  Donald 
Campbell,  Lieutenant  on  the  half  pay  of  the  57th  Regt.    2b. 

Considerations  iof  the  Mum&eturiBg  Population  of  Neilston  Pa- 
rish, anent  their  Right  and  Privileges  to  L^ai  Churth  Accommoda* 
tion,  provided  by  the  State  for  the  Inhabitanu  of  Scotland.    6d.  ' 

Traditions  of  Edinburgh  i  or  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  the  City 
in  tottaet  times.    By  Robert  Chaanben.    No.  IV.  ft  V.    2s«  each. 
VOL.  xLii.  NO.  84.  •  K  k 
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A  Critical  Examination  of  Dr  MacCulbdi's  Work  on  the  Utgli- 
landi  and  Western  Islet  of  Scotland.  "  Some  books  are  iies  firme  end 
to  ead. " — Bmrns.    Post  Swo.    8s.  6d.  boards. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  edited  by  Basil  Montagu,  Esq.    Sa. 
Hints  to  the  Purchasers  of  Horses.     12mo.    Ss. 
Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection.    Post  8to.    10s.  6d. 
Smith  on  Breeding  for  the  Turf.    8vo.     12s. 
A  Treatise  on  Rail-Roads  and  Steam  Land-Carriages.    By  N. 
Wood.    8vo.    14s. 

Hints  to  Churchwardens.    Svo.     10s.  6d. 
Duty  and  Advantage  of  Early  Rising.    18mo.    2s*  6d. 
Every  man  his  own  Broker.     Ss.  6d. 
Reviews.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Hall.    8vo.  58. 

The  Oracle  of  Human  Destiny ;  or.  The  Unerring  Foreteller  of 
Future  Events,  and  Accurate  Interpreter  of  Mystical  Signs  and  In- 
fluences, through  the  Medium  of  Common  Cards.  By  Madame  le 
Normand.     12mo.    5s. 

Essays  on  Landscape  Gardening,  and  on  uniting  Picturesque  Ef- 
fect with  Rural  Scenery ;  containing  directions  for  laying  out  and 
improving  the  Grounds  connected  with  a  country  residence.  By  R. 
Morris,  F.  L.  S.  Royal  4to,  six  coloured  plates,  U.  1  Is.  6d.  extra 
boards. 

A  Treatise  on  Milk,  as  an  Article  of  the  First  Necessity  to  the 
Health  and  Comfort  of  the  Comnmnity.     8vo.    Ss.  6d. 
Mrs  William's  HinU  to  her  Daughters.   l2mo.     Ss. 
Nature  of  Value.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Considerations  upon  the  Expediency  o^  Building  a  Metropolitan 
Palace.    8vo.    4fS.  6d. 

Gilchrist's  East-India  Vade*Mecum.  8vo.  ISs. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Rail- Roads  and  Carriages,  shewing  the 
Prbdples  of  Estimating  their  strength.  Proportions,  Expense,  and 
Annual  Produce,  and  the  Conditions  which  render  them  Effective, 
Economical,  and  Durable ;  with  the  Theory,  ££tet,  and  Expense 
of  Steam  Carriages,  Stationary  Engines,  and  Gas  Machines.  By  T. 
Tredgold,  Civil  Engineer.  8vo.  10s.  6d. ;  with  four  Ei^avings 
and  numerous  useful  Tables. 

The  Art  of  Beftuty ;  with  the  best  Means  of  preserving  and  im- 
mroving  the  Shape — the  Figure— the  Complexion— the  Eyes — the 
lips->-the  Teeth — and  the  Hair.     Foolscap.    98. 

The  Parthenon,  a  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Art,  printed  entire- 
ly on  Stone,  at  the  Typoltthagraphic  Press.    Super-royal  8vo«    Is. 

Collections  from  the  Unpublished  Medical  Writings  of  the  late 
Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c     Vol  I.     Royal  8vo.     ISs. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character,  by  the  late  R.  Ayton,  Esq. 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  and  a  Portrait  from  a  Drawing  by  R. 
WertaU»  Esq.  K.A.     Post  8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Flora  Domestica,  or  the  Poetical  Flower  Garden.  Seeond  Edi- 
tion, enlarged.    8vo.     12f. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Flora  Conspicua*  containing  a  Selection  of  the  roost  Ornaroeotal 
Flowering,  Hardy,  Exotic,  and  Indigenous  Trees,  Shrubf»  and  Her- 
baceous Plants;  the  Botanical  Characters  according  to  Linnaeus, 
and  Particulars  of  Treatment,  &c  By  Richard  Morris,  F.L.S., 
containing  four  coloured  DelineationSf  drawn  and  engraved  by  Wm. 
Clark.    Royal  8vo.    Number  I.  38«  6d.     (To  be  continued  monthly), 

H  unt*8  New  Theory  of  Light.     1 2roo.     28. 6d. 

Icones  Fossiliuro  Sectiles  Centurla  Prima.  By  C.  £.  Konig,  Esq., 
Folio.     lOs. 

KOYELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Talcs  of  the  Crusaders.  By  the  Author  of  "  Waverley. "  Tale 
Ist,  Tlie  Beuothed.  2d,  The  Talisman.  4  vols,  post  Svo.  2L  2s. 
boards. 

Lochandhu,  a  tale  of  the  eighteenth  century.  *  De  nos  jours  ceux 
qui  aiment  la  Nature  sont  accuses  d*^tre  romanesques. '—  Cham/art. 
3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  Is.  boards. 

Tales.     By  an  Unwilling  Author.     2  vols.  12mo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Travellers;  a  Tale,  illustrative  of  the  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Superstitions  of  Modem  Greece.  By  T.  T.  C.  Kendrick.  $ 
vols.  12mo.    18a.  boards. 

A  Tale  of  Par^uay.  By  R.  Southey,  LL.D.  1  vol.  12iao. 
10s.  6d. 

Matilda ;  a  Tale  of  the  Day.     Post  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

A  Father's  Love  and  a  Woman's  Friendship.  By  H.  R.  Mosse. 
5  vols.     1/.  10s. 

The  Moor,  a  Poem.     By  Lord  Portdiester.    8vo.     14s. 

£very-day  Occurrences.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     14s. 

St  Hubert;  or,  the  Trials  of  Angelina,  a  Novel.  8 vols.  12mo. 
Uls. 

Tales  of  Old  Mr  JeflPerson,  of  GrayVInn.  Collected  by  Young 
Mr  Jefferson,  of  LyonVlnn.     Vol.  III.     7s.  6d. 

The  Refugee,  a  Romance.  By  CapUin  Murgatroyd.  S  vols. 
12rao.     18s. 

Gesta  Romanonim ;  or,  Entertaining  Moral  Stories ;  invented  by 
the  Monks  as  a  fire-side  recreation,  and  commonly  appKed  in  tbelr 
duoourses  from  the  pulpit.  Translated  from  the  Latin  ;  wkb  Preli- 
minary Observations  and  copious  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Swan. 
2  vols.  12mo.     18s. 

Choice  or  no  Choice ;  or,  the  First  of  May.  By  Mrs  A.  Rolfe. 
2  vols.  12mo.     10s. 

The  Village  Pastor.  Consisting  of  a  series  of  Essays  on  subjects 
interesting  to  the  Religious  world.  By  one  of  the  authors  of  Body 
and  Soul.    8s. 

The  Eve  of  All  Hallows;  or,  Adelaide  of  Tyrconnell,  a  Romance. 
By  Mathew  Weld  HarUtonge,  Esq.  M.R.S.A.     3  vols.  12mo. 

Debrett*s  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.     2  vols,  royal  ISmo.     1/.  4s.     New  edition. 

Kk2 
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Recollections  of  Foreign  Travel,  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Self- 
Knowledge.     By  Sir  Egerton  Brjrdget,  Bart.    2  vols,  post  8¥o.  ISt. 
My  Grandmother's  Guests  and  their  Tales.     By  Henry  Slingsby. 

2  vols.     16«. 

The  Twenty-ninth  of  May ;  or.  Joyous  Doings  at  the  RestoratioD. 
By  Ephraim  Hardcastle.    2  vols.     18s. 

Fairy  Favours,  with  other  Tales.     By  E.  F.  D.    Foolscap  8vo.    St. 

Reine  Conziani,  a  Tale  of  Modem  Greece.     2  vols.  12nio.     i4«. 

Alfred  Campbell.     By  Mrs  Holland.     12mo.    6s.  6d. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

To*day  in  Ireland.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  4s. 

The  Travellers,  a  Tale.     3  vols.  12mo.     18s. 

The  Adventurers ;  or,  Scenes  in  Ireland  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  Is. 

Truth  and  Fashion ;  a  Sketch.  By  F.  R— ^^n.  2  vols.  12mo. 
14s. 

Story  of  a  Life.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     18s. 

Pierce  Egan's  Anecdotes  of  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  the  Ring,  and 
the  Stage,  illustrated  with  Plates,  etched  by  Theodore  Lane.  8vo. 
Nos.  1.  and  2.     Is.  6d.  each. 

London  in  the  Olden  time ;  or.  Tales  intended  to  iUustrate  the 
Manners  and  Superstitions  of  its  esirly  Inhabitants.  Crown  8vo.  10s. 

Babylon  the  Great.  By  the  Author  of  the  Modem  Athens.  2 
Vols,  post  8vo.     18s. 

Husband-Hunting ;  or,  the  Mother  and  Daughters.  3  vols.  12nio. 
1/.  Is. 

College  Recollections.     Post  8vo.    9s« 

Forty  Years  in  the  World  ;  or.  Sketches  and  Tales  of  a  Soldier's 
Life.    By  R.  G.  Wallace,  Esq.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  10s. 

Massenburgh,  a  Tale.    3  vols.  I2mo.     1/L  Is. 

Ambition,  a  Novel.     3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  4s. 

O'Hara,  or  1798.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.     16s. 

Precept  and  Example.     Foolscap  8vo.    Ts. 

Characters  and  Opinions ;  or  the  Blue  Book.     Post  8vo.    lOi.  6d. 

Brother  Jonathan ;  or,  Uie  Newlanders.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  II. 
boards. 

A  Summer  Ramble  in  the  Northlands.    12mo.    5s.  6d.  boards. 

POXTRT  AMD  MUSIC. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  a  Poem.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  A 
new  edition,  in  Jbokcap  octavo^  with  vignette  title.    9s.  boards. 

Marmion :  A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
A  new  edition,  in  foolscap  octavo,  with  vigtiette  title.    9s.  boards. 

Sonnets,  Recollections  of  Scotland,  and  other  Poems.  Pbst 
8vo.    9s« 

The  Pleasures  of  Home ;  the  Voyage  of  Life,  an  Allegorical 
.  Poem ;  and  other  Pieces.    5s. 

Lays  of  the  Minnesingers,  or  German  Troubadours  of  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Centuries.    8vo.     148. 
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The  Risiiig  Village,  a  R^em.  By  Oliver  Gddstnith,  a  Detoend* 
ant  of  the  Author  of  *  The  Deserted  Village. '     2s.  Gd, 

The  Country  Vicar,  the  Bride  of  Thrybergh,  and  other  Poems. 
Foolscap  Svo.    6s» 

The  Troubadour;  Poetical  Sketches  of  Modem  Pictures,  and 
Historical  Sketches.  By  L.  E.  L.,  Author  of  the  '  ImproTisatrice. ' 
Iteo.    8s. 

The  Poetical  Works,  the  Correspondence,  and  other  Prose  Pieces 
of  Anna  L«)itia  Barbauld.  With  a  Memoir.  By  Lucy  Aikin.  2 
▼ols.     8vo.     1/.  4s. 

The  Vision  of  Hades.  To  which  is  added,  the  Vision  of  Noos. 
Foolscap  Svo.    6s. 

The  Idyllia,  and  other  Poems  that  are  extwat  of  Bion  and  Mos- 
chus ;  translated  from  the  Greek  into  English  Verse.  To  which  are 
added,  a  few  other  TranaUitions,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory.    12mo.    6s.  6d. 

Thoughts  in  Rhyme.    By  an  East  Anglian.     12mo.     7s. 

Songs  of  a  Stranger.     By  Louisa  Stuart  Costello;    8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Travels  of  My  Night*  Cap  i  or.  Reveries  in  Rhyme.  With  Scenes 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  By  the  Author  of  *  My  Note* Book. ' 
8vo.    68. 

Poems,  the  Early  Productions  of  William  Cowper,  now  first  pub- 
lished.    Foolscap  8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

Fashion,  and  otlier  Poems.  By  John  Blunt  Freeman,  Gent.  8vo.  5s. 

Poems,  by  Mrs  E.  Cobbold;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
12mo.    Ss* 

The  Arabs,  a  Tale ;  in  Four  Cantos.  By  Henry  Austin  Driver. 
8vo.    5«. 

The  Vision  of  Las  Cases,  and  other  Poems.  By  E.  Taylor.  8vo.  69. 

To  the  Departed.     Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  Lord  Byron,     is. 

Supplement  to  Pope's  Works.     8vo.     68.  6d. 

Sonnets,  Recollections  of  Scotland,  and  other  Poems.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

Faoetiaa  Cantabrigieases.     12fflo.     58. 

Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modern;  with  an  Essay,  and 
Notes,  Historical  and  Critical,  and  Characters  of  the  most  Eminent 
Lyrical  Poets  of  Scotland.  By  Allan  Cunningham.  4  vols,  crown 
8vo. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Violoncello,  including  the  Art  of 
Bowing ;  with  easy  Lessons  and  Exercises  in  all  the  Keys,  properly 
fingered.     By  F.  W.  Crouch,  of  the  King's  Theatre.     12s. 

A  Treatise  on  Harmony,  ^  ritten  for  the  use  of  the  Pupils  in  the 
Conservatoire  ofMusic  ju  Paris,  by  Catel.  Translated  into  English; 
with  additional  Notes  and  Explanations.     128. 

Concert  Room  and  Orchestra  Anecdotes  of  Music  and  Musicians 
3  vols  small  Svo.     1/. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  BCONOMY. 

Remarks  on  Fiar  Prices  and  Produce  Rents.  By  John  Hugh 
McLean,  Esq.  Advocate.     2$. 
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DefSence  of  the  Landed  and  Farming  Interestty  pointing  oat  the 
Ruinous  Effects  of  any  Alteration  in  our  Present  Sjrstem  of  Com 
Law«y  and  the  important  changes  to  which  it  would  lead,  in  the 
Frame  of  our  Government.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.     Is. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher,  M.  A.  Prebeodarj  of  the  Collate 
Church  of  Southwell,  has  published.  Tables  shewing  the  Single  and 
Monthly  Contributions  to  be  paid,  the  Allowances  to  be  granted, 
and  the  method  of  Calculating,  at  every  period  of  life :  the  value  of 
the  Assurances  effected  by  Members  of  Friendly  Societies,  together 
with  a  System  of  Book-keeping  recommended  for  the  use  of  such  in- 
atitutions. 

The  Negro's  Memorial,  or  Abolitionists  Catechism  ;  containing  a 
Compendious  Analysis  of  Arguments  relative  to  the  Slave  Trade 
and  Negro  Slavery.     8vo.     28.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  National  Wealth.  By  J.  Rooke. 
^vo.     158. 

Obervations  on  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  India,  on  the  Na- 
ture of  Landed  Tenure,  and  on  the  System  of  Revenue  and  Finance* 
8vo.     129. 

Observations  on  Mr  Secretary  Peel's  House  of  Commons  speech, 
21  st  March  1825,  introducing  his  Police  Magistrates'  Salary  Rais- 
ing Bill.  Also,  on  the  announced  Judges'  Salary  Raising  Bill,  and 
the  pending  County  Courts'  Bill.     By  Jeremy  Bentham.    2$.  6d. 

The  evidence  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  given  before  the  Committees 
of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  by  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops, 
M,T  O'Connel,  and  other  witn^ses.    8vo.     12s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Workhouse  System  and  the  Law  of  Main- 
tenance in  Agricultural  Districts.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton, 
A.M.     d9r 

The  Rationale  of  Reward.     By  Jeremy  Bentham.     8to.     12s. 

A  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Number,  Means  of  Employment,  and 
Wages  of  Agricultural  Labourers.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton, 
A.M.     8vo.     3s. 

The  Marauder.  Two  familiar  Epistles  in  Verse,  upon  Irish  Afr 
fairs,  and  particularly  the  recent  Parliamentary  Discussions.  8vo.  2$. 

AbsenteeisD^.     By  Lady  Morgan.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Considerations  on  Negro  Slavery;  with  authentic  Reports  illustra- 
^ve  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Negroes  in  Demerara,  Sec,  By 
Alexander  McDonnell,  Etq.    8vo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Pleasure  Tours  in  Ireland ;  with  a  Map,  an  Itinerary  on  a 
new  plan,  and  a  Dedication  to  the  Booksellers  in  the  Kingdom  of 
^reland.     By  John  Thomson,  Esq.     lOs.  6d.  half  bound  in  red. 

The  Scottish  Tourist  and  Itinerary ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Scenery 
find  Antiquities  of  Scotland  and  the  Western  Islands.  With  a  de- 
scription of  the  Principal  Steam- Boat  Tours;  illustrated  by  Mapt 
and  Views.    8s.  boards.    98.  bound  in  red. 
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Lothian's  Pfam  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  8s.  6d.  in  a  case, 
coloured. 

A  New  Guide  U>  Edinburgh,  with  a  Plan  of  the  City ;  to  which  is 
added,  a  Sketch  of  the  Pleasure  Tours,  illustrated  by  Engravings. 
Second  Edition,  improved.    Ss.  6d.  boards. 

A  Guide  to  the  Picture  Tours  in  Scotland,  with  a  Map,  and 
six  Charts  of  the  Steam  and  Canal  Boats,  Edinburgh  and  London 
Smacks. 

Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road  Book  of  Eagland,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
New  Edition.    Ss ;  with  maps,  ISs. 

Mr  Britton's  Third  Volume  of  the  Beauties  of  Wiltshire ;  contain- 
ing a  Map  and  thirteen  Engravings,  with  Accounts  of  all  the  Anti« 
quities.  Seats,  Towns,  &c.  in  the  Northern  Part  of  the  County ;  par- 
ticularly the  celebrated  Druidical  Temple  at  Avebury,  Malmesbury 
and  Lacock  Abbey,  copious  Lists,  Ac. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Hawick ;  including  some  account  of 
the  Manners  and  Character  of  the  Inhabitants ;  with  Occasional 
Observations.  To  which  is  subjoin0d  a  Short  Essay,  in  reply  to 
Poctor  Chalmers  on  Pauperism  and  the  Poor- Laws.  By  Robert 
Wilson.    12mo.    $s.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Ross,  D.  D.  Senior  Mmister  of 
Aberdeen.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  hb  Life.  In  one 
volume  8to,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  finely  engraved  by  Meyer, 
from  a  Painting  by  Robertson.    8s.  boards. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Johnstone,  Minuter  of  Crossmi* 
chael,  with  Portrait.    Svo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Sermons  by  the  Reverend  Dr  Robert  Gordon,  Minister  of  Hope 
Park  Chapel,  Edinburgh.     10s.  6d. 

Milton  on  Christian  Doctrine.  Demy  4to.  2/.  10s. ;  royal  Svo,  Si. 
Latin  and  English. 

The  Semi-sceptic,  or  the  Common  Sense  of  Religion  Considered. 
By  the  Rev,  J.  T.  James,  M.  A.    Svo.     12s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St  David's,  on  a  Pas- 
sage of  the  Second  Symbolum  Antiochenum  of  the  Fourth  Century* 
By  Thomas  Burgess,  D.  D.     8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

A  Literal  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  solely  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Parkhurst.    Svo. 

A  Course  of  Nine  Sermons,  intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
Leading  Truths  contained  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  Close.     12mo.    5s. 

The  llieology  of  the  Early  Pi^triarchs,  illustrated  by  an  Appeal 
to  subsequent  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Friend.  By  the  {ley.  Thomas  T.  Biddulph,  M.  A.  2  vols. 
Sro.    1/.  Is. 

The  Gradual  Development  of  the  Offices,  Titles,  and  Character 
of  Christ  in  the  Prophets,  a  Proof  of  their  Inspiration. 

The  Christian*s  Great  Interest.     By  the  llcv.  William  Guthdo* 
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With  an  Introductory  Bstay^  bj  Tbomat  Qmlmert  D.D*    19mm, 
8s«  boards* 

The  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  By  Joseph 
Butler,  LL.D.  Bishop  of  Durham.  With  an  Introductory  Essays 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Islington.  12ni04  6s, 
boards. 

Letters  pf  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford.  With  an  Introductory 
EfiBay,  by  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  Advocate.     12mo.    4«.  boards. 

The  Christian  Philosopher ;  or.  The  Connection  ef  Science  and 
Philosophy  with  Religion.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Notes 
and  Illustrations*  Embellished  with  Engravings.  By  Thomas  Dick* 
12mo.    8s.  boards. 

The  Christian.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Walker,  Curate  of  Truro. 
"With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  Cambridge* 
12mo.     Ss.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Religious  A£Gections. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Chureh,  from  its  erection  at  Jerusakm 
to  the  present  time.     By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.  A.    8vo.     12b. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  N.  Molesworth,  A.  M.,  Curate  of 
Milbrook,  Hants.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Fiah  Volume  of  the  Village  Preacher,  a  Collection  of  Short 
Slain  Sermons,  partly  original,  partly  selected,  and  adapted  to  Vil« 
lage  Instruction*  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  12mo* 
pa, 

GriePs  Defence  of  his  Repl^  to  Dr  Milner.    8vo.     12fi. 
Davidson's  Primitive  Sacrifice.    8vo.    78.  6d. 
Ward's  Reflections.     12mo.     6s.  6d. 

Stewart's  Discourses  of  the  Redeemer's  Advent.    8vo.    lOs.  6d. 
Daubeney*s  Supplement  to  the  Protestant's   Companion*     8vo. 
68.  6d. 

East's  Sabbath  Harp.     18mo.    Ss. 
Hewlett's  Sermons.    Vol.  IV.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 
Cunningham's  Six  Sermons.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 
Grocer's  Lectures  on  Popery.     12mo.    5s. 
Evidence  against  Catholicism.    By  the  Rev.  Blanco  White.    Sro, 
Ps.  6d. 

The  Parish  Church;  or,  Religion  in  Britain.  Containing  the  Ori- 
gin, Learning,  Religion,  and  Customs  of  the  Britons ;  the  Errors, 
rrogress,  and  Ascendancy  of  Popery  ;  the  Reformation  and  Revolu- 
tion, &c.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Wood,  A.  M.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
including  the  Geographical  Names  and  Chaldaic  Words  in  Ezra  and 
paniel.  Translated  into  English  from  the  German.  By  Christo- 
pher Leo.     1/.  4s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St  Michael's,  Bath,  on  the  Death  of  the 
Rev.  John  Richards,  A.  M.  By  the  I^ev*  James  Pears,  B.  C.  L. 
8vo.     Is.  6d, 
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Sennoni.  By  th«  Rer.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibditt^  M.  A.  F.  R.  S. 
8vo.     156* 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  Thomas  Rennell,  B.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Svo.    128. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett,  B.D.  F, 
A.  S.     8vo.     109.  6d.     A  New  Volame,  being  the  Fourth. 

Aids  to  Reflection  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly  Character.  By 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.     10s.  6d. 

VOTAOE8  AHO  TRAVELS. 

A  Journey  into  various  Parts  of  Europe;  and  a  Residence  in 
them,  during  the  Years  181S,  1819,  1820,  and  1821.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Pennington,  A.  M.    2  vols  8vo.     1/.  lOs.  * 

A  Sucohict  View  aad  Analysis  of  authenUo  Information  txtaoc,  im 
Origmal  Works  on  the  practicability  of  joining  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  by  a  Ship  Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Americai 
By  R.  B.  Pitman,  Svo.    8s. 

The  Journal  of  Llewellin  Penrose,  a  Seaman.     13oo.    7s. 

Sooth's  France  and  Switserland.    Svo.    9s. 

Observations  on  Italy.  By  the  late  John  Bell,  FeUow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edmburgb,  &c  Elegantly  printed  ia  pos| 
qoariev  inch  nioe  Plates.     1/.  7s.  boards* 

A  HtstoticaJi  and  Descriptive  Narrative  of  Twenty  Tews'  Resi« 
dence  in  South  Ameriea ;  containing  Travels  in  Arauco,  Chile,  Peni^ 
and  Columbia.    By  W.  B.  Stevenson.    3  vols.  8vo.    21.  2s. 

Narratiteof  a  Visit  to  Brazili  Chile,  Peru,  and  the  Sandwich  Is* 
lattds,  during  the  years  1831  and  1822,  &c.  By  G.  F.  Maikison, 
Esq.    Svo.     148. 

The  English  in  Italy.    3  vols,  post  Svo.     1/.  lOs. 

GaCgnani's  Now  Paris  Guide;  or.  Stranger^  CompanioB  tbroMgh 
the  French  Metropolis*    12s.  bound. 

£xouni<ma  in  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  during  the  Autamn  of 
1823.  while  en  bis  Third  Voyage  to  Airica.  By  the  late  T.  ^ 
Bowdich,  £s<h    440.    2^.  2s. 

Spain  aod  Portugal  (World  in  Miniature.)    2  vols.  ISmo.    12ai 

Ptice's  Embassy  to  Persia.    4to.    2L  2s. 

Gray's  Travels  m  Western  Africa.    Svo.    18«* 
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Agtf  spirit  of,  character  of  thif  work,  255 — errors  in,  256— «uig- 
gerated  descriptions  in,  259. 

American  War,  consequences  of,  to  Britain,  284^ 

jinglo- Saxon  Church,  state  of,  20, 

Ancientif  loftjr  faith  of,  by  whom  adopted,  460. 

Antonio  Francesco  Grazsini,  Italian  Novelist,  to  iHiom  onlj  inferior ; 
extract  from,  }9^, 

Apprenticeship^  Wilhelra  Meister's,  a  Novel,  its  oothor,  and  character 
of^  414^psrentage  and  occupation  of  the  youth,  418— quotationf 
from,  42d-^pas8ages  from,  by  what  noble  author  copied,  428. 

Aaodaiion^  Catholic,  nature  of,  226 — by  whom  supported,  290. 

Amricular  confession,  ludicrous  story  concerning,  451. 

Austrian  Cabinet,  character  of^  and  cry  in  Germany  raised  by,  470 — * 
system  of  reaction  in,  ib. — in  what  subjects  of|  kept,  476^— de- 
crees of  what,  there  demanded,  477? 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  explanation  of  poetry,  S6 — observations  of,  respect- 
ing  Universities,  S54. 

Baroadoes,  outrage  committed  at,  by  whom  brought  before  Parlia« 
ment,  479^— statement  of  the  case,  480 — riots  at  the  chapel  in, 
481 — proclamation  of  the  insurgents  in,  485 — another  missionary 
sent  to,  and  how  received,  488 — rebellious  spirit  in,  examples  of, 
489— mock  execution  of  seme  of  the  leading  characters  in  Eng- 
land at,  491 — inadequate  pandlel  of,  492. 

BedCf  venerable,  interesting  anecdote  told  by,  23, 

BenihanCi  Book  of  Fallacies,  character  of  the  work,  367— account  of 
his  doctrines,  868— quotations  from,  370. 

JSibU  Societies,  erroneous  ideas  entertained  concerning,  455 — to  what 
these  compared,  ib. 

Ploomfield,  Dr,  character  of,  and  opposition  of,  to  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, 238. 

PoceacdOf  Italian  Ifovelis^,  character  of  his  writings*  177 — ^manner 
of,  from  whom  borrowed,  179 — inventive  powers  of,  much  differ- 
f  nee  of  opinion  prevails  among  Italian  critics,  180 — to  what  he 
lays  exclusive  clauni  }84 — style  of  bis  tiov^ls,  185 — ^f<^ures  of  |he 
H^ind  of,  ilf. 
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Brougham^  Mr,  Inaugural  Discourse  of,  241 — extracts  from,  244-^ 
^    bill  proposed  to  be  brought  in  by,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  West 

Indian  Islands,  and  objects  of^  494. 
fittxton,  Mr,  case  of  Mr  Shrewsbury,  Methodist  minister,  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  by,  480 — passage  in  the  speech  of, 
498. 

Canning^  Mr,  opinion  of,  respecting  the  outrage  in  Barbadoes,  and  a- 

mendment  made  by,  492. 
CatJtolic  Question,  recent  history  of,  224*-Cabtnet  divided  about, 

227 — brought  forward  and  carried  through  the  Commons,  282 — re* 

ception  it  met  with  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  whom  violently 

opposed,  237. 
•( Religion,  errors  cherished  by  the  Protestants  attempted  to  be 

removed,  450. 
Charles  I.  compared  with  James  his  son,  828. 
Chaucer  the  poet,  to  what  likened,  48. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  Henry,  his  account  of  slavery  in  the  East  Indies,  296. 
polonization^  motives  which  in  different  age's  and  countries  have  led 

to,  272— from  Greece  and  Rome,  difierence  between,  273 — from 

Spain,  her  object,  274— abuses  of,  275— England,  her  first  efforts 

at,  276 — her  first  settlement,  277 — advantages  supposed  to  be 

conferred  by,  on  the  Mother  pountry,  282. 
Confession f  auricular,  ludicrous  story  concerning,  451. 
Coussin,  professor,  how  persecuted  in  Prussia,  and  fixture  liberation 

of,  477. 

Decker^  Sir  Matthew,  his  detestation  of  impressment,  299f 
J}trby^  Lord,  letter  to,  from  the  Long  Parliament,  indignant  answer 
of,  492 — consequence  of  this  answer,  497 — parallel  between  and 
the  insurgents  at  Barbadoes,  ib. 
Punstan^  by  whom  his  cause  espoused,  9-^b^  whom  juud  to  be  per- 
secuted, 10. 

Pducationt  general, false  ideas  oniby  the  author  of  Thoughts  and  Re- 
collections by  one  of  the  last  century,  425. 

Edvoy^  Dr  Lingard's  account  of,  9 — bounty  of,  to  religious  establish* 
ments,  15. 

pducation,  popular,  High  Church  opinions  on,  their  ol^ections  to  In« 
fant  Schools,  208 — to  Mechanics'  Institutions,  213. 

England,  Alien  law  of,  when  first  enacted,  100 — most  important 
points  of,  in  which  the  subject  can  be  viewed,  101 — said  to  form  a 
part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  102 — Reasons  advanced  in  support 
pf  this  prerogative  law  of  nations,  104«-8upreme  power,  108—? 
analogous  prerogatives,  110 — safe  conduct,  117 — prerogative  over 
ports,  120— Magna  Charta,  124 — professional  authorities,  126— 
precedents,  143— Acts  of  Parliament,  157. 

Englhh  colonies,  when  first  founded,  and  by  whom,  277 — form  of 
poyernmcpt  in,  ^8— success  of,  279— assertion  respecting   the 
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cftvet  which  led  to  the  planting  of  thcwe  colonies,   880— rettzic- 
tions  ioy  281— contests  and  independence  of,  282. 

Ftctiout  infancy  of,  by  what  cfaaracteria&ed«  174— aecond  at  age' in  the 
progress  of,  175 — Fiction,  Arabian,  under  how  many  classes  it 
may  be  arranged,  181 — to  whom  indebted  for  illustrating  same 
points  in  the  origin  of  fiction,  196. 

FouchSt  Memoires  de,  character  of  the  work,  6&— his  connexion  with 
Napoleon,  83— arrangement  of,  and  to  what  compared,  97« 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  popularity  of,  and  for  what  reason,  461 — by 
what  party  reproached,  462. 

.  William  II.  character  and  government  of,  463. 

Fallacies^  Bentham*s  Book  of,  how  divided,  380 — these  collected  into 
one  little  oration,  386. 

GermtM  taste,  peculiarities  of,  what  to  be  referred  to,  415. 

Germany t  state  of,  467 — national  opinion  respectiM  a  free  constitu- 
tion m,  468«>cry  raised  in,  and  consequences  of;  470. 

Godmim  and  Coleridge,  parallel  between,  256* 

Goethe  s  Wilbelm  Meister,  character  of  the  work,  414— -origin  and 
pccupation  of  Wiibehn  Meister,  418— extraeu  from  the  work,  420 
«-*what  character  in  the  writings  of  a  Noble  Poet,  borrowed  from, 
428— closing  scene  in,  448. 

Gredt  Colonies,  their  indejpendence,  and  consequence  o^  272. 

Crku^dd^  Mr,  remarks  of,  on  the  education  of  the  people,  207 — ob- 
jections to  Infant  schools,  209 — to  Elementary  schools,  21  l»-these 
objections  answered,  215. 

Habits^  natural,  and  acquired,  transmitted  by  parents  to  their  o&priiig; 

striking  instances  of,  457« 
Hardenbergf  Prince,  prime  minister  of  Rus&ia,  what  system  renounced 

by,  667 — to  what  party  he  abandoned  himself,  470. 
flayti,  independence  of,  and  by  what  nation  acknowledged,  495. 
fjutnef  Mr,  the  historian,  for  what  disapproved  by  Dr  Lingard, 

in  what  superior  to  lingard,  4— of  what  an  admirer,  ib^io  what 

family  partial,  and  reasons  for  the  same,  5. 
HuskissaUfWiWiami  Bill  introduced  by,  for  admitting  a  free  intercourse 

between  all  our  colonies  and  other  countries,  301. 

Institution^  Mechanics,  where  established,  and  success  of,  501^-fbun- 
dation  of  a  Theatre  for,  and  by  whom  opened,  502 — magnificent 
donations  made  to,  and  by  whom,  503. 

Italian  Novels,  by  what  characterized,  177 — chief  aim  of  the  writers 
of,  178. 

Johnson,  Dr,  objection  to  the  genesal  difiusion  of  knowledge  made, 
and  able  answer  of,  501. 

fiing  Frederick  II.,  excellent  character  and  high  popularity  of,  461. 
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King  John  of  England^  error  concerning,  in  the  IialkuwNovds,  199. 
Koepeniek^  an  old  castle  near  Berlin,  for  what  purpose  now  used,  476* 

Lausanne^  legislature  of,  character  of,  393. 

Laws^  ancient,  upon  what  grounds  defended,  and  fallacy*of  the  de« 
fence,  401— observation  of  Lord  Bacon  concerning,  402. 

Unffirdp  Dr,  his  history  of  England,  and  character  of  the  work,  1— 
with  whom  it  will  bear  a  comparison,  2 — his  partiality  to  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome,  4 — insensibility  of,  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  6— 
remark  of,  on  philosophical  historians,  7-*->examples  of  errors  into 
which  his  CatfaoHc  zeal  betrayed  him,  S^^advocates  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  to  what  book  referred  for  an  enumeration  of  clerical 
transgressions,  IG^talent  of,  for  concealment,  24— what  author  be 
ts  fond  of  contradicting,  and  national  antipathies  which  direct  his 
pen,  27-^mietake8  into  which  he  has  fallen,  29. 

Lipscombf  Bishop,  in  the  West  Indies,  report  transmitted  by,  and 
character  of,  493. 

Lord  Bacon,  his  animadversiona  on  literary  institutionsi  354. 

Luikingkm,  Dr^  case  of  two  West  Indian  Slaves  brought  forward  by^ 
497. 

MiUmtf  John,  manuscript  of,  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianityi  by 
whom  translated,  and  character  of  the  book,  304— disquisition 
on  the  Poetry  of,  307^eaming  of,  310 — ^where  peculiar,  manner 
of,  most  happily  displayed,  312— what  poem  in  modem  times  can 
be  compared  with  the  Paradise  Lost  of,  316 — Spirits  of,  objec- 
tions to,  320— parallel  between  and  Dante,  322-— public  conduct 
of,*324-*conduct  of,  with  regard  to  Charles  I.  and  tiie  Protector^ 
334 — state  of  England  during  the  life  of,  837— ^prose  writings  of| 
345. 

Monopoly  of  the  colonial  supplr*  supposed  advtnti^es  to  be  derired 
from,  287 — burdens  imposed  upon  England,  by,  292.' 

Morocco^  emperor  of,  safe  conduct  of  his  ships,  and  by  whom  s%n« 
ed»  119. 

M^UenfiU  of  Cologne^  brutal  treatment  of»  472. 

Napokotif  Memoirs  of,  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  his 
me^  66— his  family,  and  the  strong  desire  evinced  by,  of  being 
thought  illustrious  by  birth,  68— his  first  arrival  in  Paris,  and  by 
whom  recommended,  70-^otive8  of,  for  adopting  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  74— account  of  his  return  to  France  from  Egypt,  78 
—-men  who  figured  under,  97* 

NaHonal  pdtteness,  extracts  on,  from  the  author  of  Thoughts  and 
Recollections  of  one  of  the  last  Century,  458* 

NaodistSf  Italian,  number,  and  merits  of,  by  whom  part  of  trans- 
lated,  186 — ^impression  left  on  the  mind  by,  205. 

'OdOf  Archbishop,  act  of  cruelty  committed  by,  10— by  whom  tri- 
umphantly  related,  14. 
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Ojfincesf  by  wbom  the  offender  brought  to  ptmishaient  in  EngUmd, 
403— consequence  of  thi«  defect  on  her  judicial  BjMiem,  and  in- 
stances ofy  404. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  character  of,  and  to  whom  comparedt  335. 

Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  ecclesiastical  debate  termioated 
by,  25. 

PersecutUm%^  reh'gious  in  Switzerland,  and  against  whom  directed, 
390 — laws  enacted  against,  number  of,  and  to  what  compared, 
392 — their  offence  altogether  undefined,  393— reason  urged  in 
defence  of  these  persecutions,  397 — Rochat,  M.  Charles,  hoir 
persecuted,  399 — by  whom  opposed,  400# 

Poetry^  History  of,  31 — the  first  of  the  fine  arts,  and  reason  of  the 
same,  32 — what  it  is  not,  33— materials  of,  where  to  be  found,  35 
— instances  of  the  phiaseology  of,  40 — object  of,  45. 

Pef/ry,  English,  origin  of,  47 — who  the  morning  star  of,  48 — ^what 
early  writers  celebrated  for  their  productions,  49. 

Pointer  dog^  natural  and  acquired  habits,  interesting  description  of, 
457. 

Politeness^  national,  ideas  of  the  author  of  Thoughts  and  Recollections 
on,  458. 

Prosecutor^  Pobtic,  none  in  England,  403 — consequence  to  the  public, 
of  this  defect  in  their  judicial  system,  and  instances  o^t  404— bj 
whom  these  brought  to  punishment,  406 — arguments  for  the  ne* 
cefisity  of,  407 — by  whom  this  measure  only  advocated,  408. 

PuritanSf  dress  and  character  of,  338. 

Prussia^  history  of,  to  what  period  brought  down,  460 — desperate 
state  of,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  463 — means  employed  to  raise 
her  from  her  state  of  degradation,  464 — in  what  character  she  ap* 
peared  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  469 — what  office  she  performed 
to  the  Holy  AUianoe,  471 — her  literati  how  persecuted  in,  47 2^^ 
what  distinguished  men  punished,  and  for  what  reason^  473^Univer- 
sitiea  in,  to  what  degrading  inspection  subjected,  474— changes  in 
internal  and  external  constitution  of,  475 — new  inquisition  orga- 
nized in,  in  the  year  1823,  476 — with  the  approbation  of  wtiat 
cabinet  said  to  be  organized,  473. 

QmierSt  sect  of,  their  unanimous  concurrence  in  the  utter  abolition 

of  the  Slave  Trade,  495. 
Qfiantity,  Latin,  blunders  in,  made  in  Parliament,  and  by  whom,  456. 
Quarterly  list  of  New  Publications,  261,  506. 

Reyner,  Mr,  Methodist  missionary  sent  to  the  Island  of  Bardadoes, 

but  not  permitted  to  land,  488. 
Raleigh^  Sir  Walter,  character  of  his  poetry,  and  quotations  from,  SS. 
Religion^  Catholic,  errors  of  the  Protestants  concerning,  attempted 

to  be  removed,  451 — ludicrous  story  of,  452. 
Rochat f  Mr  Charles,  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  how  persecuted  in 

Switzerland,  and  for  what  offence,  399. 


Roseoe^  Italian  Novda  of»  by  whom  mppncd  to  be  told,  and  tii»e  oc- 
cupied in  telling  them,  17S«— pestilence,  from  what  imitated,  ib. 
— selections  of,  and  objections  to,  187 — extract  from  the  Falcon 
of,  188 — from  what  authors  selected,  and  their  relative  merits, 
186. 

JUvoiuHon,  blessings  which  England  has  derived  from,  $26. 

Robiiuon^  Mr,  bills  brought  in  by,  respecting  a  free  trade  with  the 
colonies,  and  good  consequences  of^  301. 

Shrembury^  Mr,  a  Methodist  mbister,  conduct  of,  and  how  treated 
at  Barbadoes,  480 — charges  brought  against  him,  481 — riots  at 
the  chapel  of,  482 — interview  between  the  Governor  and,  48S— 
'  chapel  of,  pulled  down,  484 — quits  the  Island  and  arrives  at  St 
Vincent,  487— documents  concerning,  given  to  the  Governor,  and 
consequences  of,  488. 

Spanish  colonies,  for  what  purpose  resorted  to,  274-— oppressive  re- 
gulations in,  and  consequences  of,  275— rebellion  in,  276. 

Spemer^  his  inventive  fancy,  to  whom  compared,  52. 

Straparola,  indebted  to,  for  illustrating  some  points  in  the  origin  of 
fiction,  196. 

Sydney f  Sir  Philip,  his  character  and  poetry  of,  51 — where  his  fame 
was  won,  52. 

StoUxerland^  religious  persecutions  in,  and  against  whom  directed,  890 
— ^laws  enacted  against,  number  of,  and  to  what  compared,  392 — 
the  offence  quite  undetermined,  393-^reason  urged  in  defence  of 
these  persecutions,  397— Rochat,  M.  Charles,  how  persecuted* 
399 — by  whom  these  persecutions  opposed,  400. 

TastCf  to  what  it  owes  its  origin  in  different  countries,  409 — how  ac- 
counted for,  410 — difference  off  betwixt  England  and  Francct 
413 — German  peculiarities  of,  to  what  to  be  referred  to,  415. 

Thoughts  and  Recollections  by  one  of  the  hut  century,  extreme  libe- 
rality of  the  author  of,  450--respecting  the  Catholics,  451— erro- 
neous ideas  with  regard  to  education  successfully  combated,  452 
^  — incorrectness  with  regsrd  to  languages,  455 — character  of  the 
work,  and  amusing  extracts  from,  457— on  national  politeness,  458. 

Ufdversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  high  antiquity  of,  348— their 
alliance  with  the  Church,  and  consequence  of,  3^8 — settled  opinion 
of  all  England  respecting,  349 — expense  of  education  at,  350^— 
students  of,  compared  with  those  of  the  Scotch  universities,  353. 

Univeriityf  New,  in  London,  proposals  for  founding,  348 — advan- 
tages to  accrue  from,  354— first  step  taken  for  the  promotion  of 
this  measure,  358 — objections  made  to  some  parts  of  the  arrange- 
ment ably  refuted,  360.— a  sketch  of  its  outline,  362— conduct  of 
the  government  respecting,  363— ^>bjections  to  the  use  of  the  word 
University  applied  to,  365. 
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Vifmuif  Congress  at,  and  bj  whoni  dSssolved.  469. 

Vincents,  6t,  arrml  of  Mr  Shrewslyarj  the  Melhodist  miniver  from 

BartNidoes  at,  and  embarrassoieiii  of  the  Governor  off  by  the  ar« 

Htal  of  such  a  visitor,  488. 
Vom  Stein^  Prussian  miDister,  character  of»  463— effects  of  his  m« 

tem  of  gOTcmniept,  464— ^hac  it  tended  to  devdop)  4^5 — ^what 

association  founded  by,  466 — by  whom  peraeeuted  and  ovtlawed, 

ib, — by  whom  system -of  entirely  renooneedy  467. 

Wordsworth^  Mr,  character  of,  959. 

Wynne^  Mr,  important  question  asked  by,  in  the  House  of  Com« 
mons,  109. 

Yori^  Duke  of,  hn  speech  respectmg  CathoMc  enrnncipation  dncus** 
aed,  284. 
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<<  When  a  man  fiilfib,  to  Uie  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 
one  of  the  great  designs  of  creation,  by  exalting  his  mind  and  cohiTa- 
ting  its  powers ;  when,  under  the  influence  of  charity  in  the  most 
extensire  meaning  of  the  term,  he  applies  the  wisdom  which  he  bas 
gained  to  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  ignorance,  and  pnnnotiDg 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  when,  by  instruction,  aigu- 
ments,  and  examples,  he  teaches  the  rich  how  to  use  prosperity,  the 
poor  how  to  support  want,  and  the  aflKcted  how  to  procure  coaaohition; 
it  may  in  truth  be  asserted,  that  he  is  not  neglecting  the  third  and 
highest  branch  of  his  obligations,  his  duty  to  his  Creator.** 

Clayton's  Sketches  in  Biography. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  unlimited  desire  of  knowledge  which  now  per- 
vades ^very  dass  of  Society^  has  suggested  the  present 
design^  of  not  only  reprinting  in  a  cheap  form  several 
interesting  and  valuable  Publications^  hitherto  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  great  proportion  of  readers,  but 
also  of  issuing  in  that  form  many  Original  Treatises, 
which  are  now  in  preparation  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguuhed  authors  of  the  age. 

Such  is  the  object  of  the  present  Work,  whidi  will 
be  puUished  in  a  series  of  Weekly  Numbers,  under 
the  general  title  of  **  Constable*s  Miscellany 
OF  Obioinal  and  Selected  Publications,  in 
VARIOUS  Depaktments  of  Literature^  Science, 
AND  Art."  It  will  be  circulated  among  the  Public, 
not  merely  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  bookselling,  but 
also  by  means  of  news-venders,  and  other  dealers  in 
books,  in  town  and  country. 

In  the  subjoined  list,  the  various  Publications  pro- 
posed to  be  issued,  in  this  manner,  in  the  first  instance, 
are  enumerated ;  and  they  will  appear  in  sudi  order 
and  succession  as  may  seem  best  to  suit  the  taste 
of  those  encouraging  the  design.    It  contains  various 


'books  on  Important  and  Popular  Sabjeets,  whi<9i  have 
been  undertaken  solely  for  the  present  Miscellany,  in 
the  view  of  filling  up  some  chasms  in  the  means  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  thus  rendering  the  undertaking  still 
more  acceptable  to  the  Public,  and  better  fitted  for  the 
purposes  it  is  intended  to  promote. 

It  is  proposed  that  three  Numbers  shall  form  a 
Volume,  and  that  each  Author  or  Subject  shall  be  kept 
sepurate,  so  as  to  enaU«  Pucehasen  to  acquire  all  the 
Numbers  or  Volumes  of  eadi  Book  dirtinot  from  the 
others. 

This  Miscellany  will  be  (Minted'  in  a  small  sis^ 
in  the  neatest  manner,  and  with  occasional  Engmrings 
and  Embellishments.  The  first  Numbers  are  now  in  a 
f&twtaed  state,  and  will  be  more  particularijr  announced 
previous  to  publication.  Each  Number  will  be  issued 
at  the  price  of  One  flhilling* 


Edinburgh,      i 
2(MA  June,  1825.  / 


TO  BOOKSELLERS. 

In  aidtr  to  insun  regularity  of  pabUoatkm  fir  this 
Work,  the  Trade  are  respectfully  informed,  that  ai^ 
iBBgemeBts  are  made  hyyi^di/our  smeceiske  smi- 
hers  muy  be  forwafded  to  all  parts  of  the  Gottnfrj, 
on  the  first  day  of  each  Month  respectively. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Thme  Aitiiiet  maikod  diiis  *  aie  original  Worica,  pniMured  or  written 

icq^tmlj  for  tUft  li{iacell«>y» 

CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL'S  VOYAGES.    8  vols. 

%•  These  eontain^L  VOYAGE  TO  CHINA,  COREA,  LOO- 
CHOO,  and  otker  Placea  im  the  Eastern  Seas,  in  1816  and  1817 ; 
with  an  Acmmt  of  an  Inlerview  with  NAPOLEON  BUONA- 
PARTE  at  St  Helena  on  the  ISth  Angost,  1817.-.II.  EX- 
TRACTS  FROM  A  JOURNAL  written  on  the  Coasto  of  ChiH, 
Peru, and  Meadeo,  in  the  Years  1890,  1821,  and  1822;  €ontaining 
aome  Accoont  of  the  recent  Revolutions,  together  with  Observa- 
tions OB  the  State  of  Society  in  those  Countries. 

MCCULLOCH  (J.  R.)  ESSAYS  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
— I.  On  the  Principles  which  detemine  the  Rate  of  Wages  and 
the  Condon  of  tfce  Lahoviag  Classes^— ^11.  On  die  Rinciples  of 
Internal  and  Foreign  Commerce. — ^IIL  On  liie  Policy  of  Restrictions 

•    on  the  Freedom  of  Commerce.    * 

ADVENTUSBS  OF  BRITISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN.  Contaanmg  Skipiaredk  (f  ike  Antdepe  on  the 
P^ew  Uands,  August  1783.  With  an  Aconnt  of  these  Islands 
to  the  presspl  ^ne.  Mutiny  of  <Ae  SowKty,  Voyage  and  ^Ikip- 
wreck  cf  the  Psmdopa*  Sotdeaoent  of  Jotm  Adams;  and  subse* 
ipmAHieterytfPiicaimlebmd.  Catastrophe  of  the  Ship  Botd, 
on  the  Coast  of  New  Zealand,  kc    * 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  LATE  WAR^Vk*  JOURNAL  OP 
A  SOLDIER  OF  THB  71sT  Regiment,  Highland  Light 
Invantrt,  from  1806  to  1815,  indnding  paitiealars  of  the  Battlee 
of  Vimeira,  Vittoria,  liie  Pyrenees,  Tonloase,  and  Waterloo. — 
LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE.— The  EARL  of  HOPE- 
TOUN'S  DESPATCH  after  the  hatde  of  Coranna.— Sir  WAL- 
TER SCOTTS  LETTERS,  written  from  the  Contment  hi  die 
year  181^  tse* 

LOCKHART  (J.  G.  LL.B.)  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.    • 

HISTORY  OF  VOYAGES,  from  the  earliest Times.showing  the  part 
which  the  Tarions  Enropean  Nations  have  had  in  Maritime  Disoo- 
Tery ;  and  iUnstrating  the  Frogiem  of  Geogiaphical  Science.  8  vols.  * 

THE  LIFE  AND  DISCOVERIES  of  Caftain  JAMES  COOK, 
containing  a  condensed  Narrative  of  his  Voyages,  and  a  View  of 
the  progress  of  Nanttcal  Science  and  Naval  Discipline  dnrinff  his 

"  period.    9  vols.    * 

HISTORY  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA, 
par^colariy  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Crranada,  Mexico^  md  Pern*    2 

-  vblfc    • 

DEVOTIONAL  EXBRCTS^S,  PRAYERS,  and  MEDITA- 
TIONS,  Original  and  Sclented,  by  Robert  Morbhbad,  A.  M. 
of  Baliol  College,  Oifbrd,  Junior  Minister  of  St  PaoTs  Chapel, 
York-Place,  Edinlmrgh,  he    • 


6  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

ESSAYS,  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  LITERARY.    Ofei 
by  Francis  Jepi^ey,  Esq.    Tlie  Drama,  Chmky,  and  Rimmrr, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  BaroneU    Eseays  on  Edacation^— Gorern- 
menu    The  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Prisons,  and  I^rison  Diac^liBe, 
.  by  Jambs  Mill,  Esq.     With  a  yariety  of  others  on  aevend  most 
interesting  Topics,  by  varioas  distingaished  Writen. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ANIMATED  NATURE. 
being  a  New  System  of  Natural  History,  on  a  Popular  Plan.     By 
JAMES  WILSON,  Esq.  assisted  by  seyend  distinginshed  Nata- 
ralists.    6  vols.    * 
MURRAY'S  (HUGH,  F.R.S.E.)  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  SET- 
TLEMENT and  Present  State  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Hot- 
land,  and  the  Coasts  and  Islands  of  Australia*    2  vols.    * 
HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  and  of  the  CommeiGe  of  Eu- 

rope  with  the  Eastern  Nations.    3  vols.    * 
A  TREATISE  ON  ROAD-MAKING,  Railways,  Wheel-Cankees, 
and  the  Strength  of  Animals.   By  George  Buchanan,  Esq.  Ciri 
Engineer.    * 
LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  ALEXANDER  SELKIRK, 
his  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  under  Captain  Dampier,  Reaideiiee 
in  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  othor  interesting  particakn, 
containing  the  recU  History  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  on  which  De  Foe 
grounded  his  fictitious  Narrative.     * 
LIFE  OF  ANDREW  HOFER,  General  of  the  Tyrolese.     • 
HISTORY  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES,  by  Ph>. 
fesaor  John  Beckman.     Tramlatedjirom  ihe  German.    With  Ad- 
ditions on  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  4  vols.    * 
LIVES  OF  THE  REFORMERS— Martin  Luther,  Melanc- 
THON,  Cranmer,  Calvin,  Alasco,  Zuinole,  and  John  Knox. 
2  vols.    • 
DISCOURSES  deliyered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
by  the  late  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  with  a  Memw  of  his 
Life. 
HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY.    Rules  for  the  PreserFatioa  of 
Health,  and  the  Attainment  of  Long  Life,  illustrated  by  Coaciae  Me- 
moirs of  Individuals  in  all  ages  remarkable  fer  Longevity.    By  the 
Right  Honourable  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Baronet.     A  new 
edition.    REVISED  BY  A  PHYSICIAN.    2  vols.    • 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  LAROCHEJA- 

QUELEIN,  the  War  in  La  Vendue,  &c    From  the  Froicfa. 
THE  NARRATIVE  OF  BRUCE'S  TRAVELS  IN  ABYSSINIA, 
to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  Separated  from  the  less  interast- 
iog  Fkcts  of  the  Joomey.    *  With  a  Live  or  the  Author,  and 

GREENLAND, 
ofDiaeo- 


FOR  CONSTABLES  MISCELLANY.  7 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  METALLIC  AND 
PAPER  MONEY,  and  the  Theory  and  IVactice  of  Exchange ; 
with  a  View  of  the  Constitution  and  History  of  the  Banks  of  Eng- 
landy  Venice,  Amsterdam,  France,  Hamhnigh,  and  generally  of  the 
Ftiper  Cmrrency  of  the  Continental  Kingdoms,  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     By  J*  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.    • 
HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  of  Printing, 
Engraving,  Puper-making,  and  other  Arts  and  InTentions.  2  toIs.  * 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  BRITISH  STATESMEN, 
Tis.  Sir  William  Tbmplk,  Lord  Somsrs,  Lord  Godolprin, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  The  Right  Honoorahle  Hemrt  Pel- 
ham,  Earl  op  Chatham,  Edmund  Burke,  William  Pitt, 
Charles  James  Fox,  Henrt  Dundas  Viscount  Melville, 
Lord  Erskike,  and  othen.    * 
A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  of  the  more  Popuhur  and  Practical  parts 

of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry.   3  n^    * 
HISTORY,  PRINCIPLES,  and  ADVANTAGES  OF  BENEWT 
SOCIETIES,  BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS,  AND  ASSURANCES 
ON  LIVES.    • 
BEATTIE  (JAMES)  EVIDENCES  of  die  CHRISTIAN  RE- 

LIGION ;  briefly  and  phunly  stated. 
MILITARY  LIFE  OF  ARTHUR  DUKE  OF  WELUNGTON. 

Svols.    • 
LIFE  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON.    2  vols.    • 
LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.   Written  by  himself.  2  vols. 
LIFE  OF  HORATIO  VISCOUNT  NELSON.    2  toIs.    • 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  DISTINGUISHED  INDIVIDUALS  who 
hare  contributed  to  modern  Improvement  in  the  ARTS,  SCIEN- 
CES, and  COMMERCE,  riz.     •  • 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright. 
Joseph  Black,  M.D. 
Mathew  Bonlton,  Esq. 
J.  Brindley,  Esq. 

John  Clerk,  Esq.  of  Eldin,  Author  qftke  Naval  Tadiet. 
WilKam  Ged,  Goldsmith,  InvmUor  qf  Siertoiype  Printmg. 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Founder  of  the  JRojfoi  Exekanffe. 
Andrew  Meikle,  Invmior  <fAe  Thrashing  Machmey  with  some 

Notices  of  James  Small,  Plough-  Wright 
Patrick  Miller,  Esq.  of  Dalswinton,  (Sieam  Navigation^  SfcJ) 
John  Palmer,  Esq.  .  * 
James  Patterson,  Founder  of  Ae  Banh  <f  England.    JDarien 

Expedition^  S^c. 
John  Rennie,  Esq. 
James  Watt,  Esq. 
Josiah  Wedgewood,  Esq. 


8  LWT  OF  PUBLICATIONS, 

HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS.-«yiK.  MEMOIRS  of  Hie  Two  Lm 
Yean  of  the  Reign  of  KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  by  SIR 
THOMAS  H£RB£RT.-^OURNAL  of  tiie  Occvnenees  in 
tbe  Tower  of  the  Temple  dtuing  the  Cuptirkf  of  Louis  the  Six- 
te^th^  King  of  Fnnce»  by  M.  Clery,  Valet  de  Chanim  to  the 
King^—PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  ofe  TfiE  DccHsas  D'AvOou- 
LBhn,  a  History  of  the  Captirit^  of  tile  Royal  Family  of  Fhnee 
in  the  Tower  of  the  Temple. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DISCOYBKY,  Rerohitionfl,  and  F^mnt 
StatOy  Political  and  Commerdal,  of  the  C^Uinent  of  America. 
S  voh.    • 

HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.    8  Yola.    • 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  GREECE  and  the  Ionian  Ldandi ;  with 
a  View  of  the  Decline  of  the  Tlurkjrii  Ascendency  oo  the  Crredan 
C<mtinent>  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Revofotionary  War.  8  toIs.    * 

HISTORY  OF  ROME.    3  rols.    • 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DUNCAN  FORBES  of  Cil- 
lodea^  with  some  particnkra  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  year  1745.   ^ 

The  LIFE  of  C.  G.  LAMOIGNON  MALE6HERBES,  Rnt 
President  of  the  Court  of  Aids,  and  Miidster  of  Stale  to  Lonis  the 
XVI. — ^Translated  from  the  F^foidb    By  EdwaIid  ManOIK. 

MEMOIRS  OF  ALEXANDER  MURRAY,  D.  D.  Fh>fessor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  containing  a 
Personal  NanMive  of  his  own  Life-^Origilial  Correspondence,  and 
the  Biognf^ical  Notice,  by  Sir  Hek Air  MoKcaiJitt  Willwood, 
Baronet.     ♦  • 

LIFE  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOT&    8  vols^     • 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  and  or  Grkat  BaiTain  to  thx 
PRESENT  Time.    5  vols.  * 

HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.    8  toIs*    • 

MASON  (John),  TREATISE  ON  SELF-KNOWLEDGE;  show- 
ing  the  Nature  and  Benefit  of  that  Important  Science,  and  the  Way 
to  attain  it. 

LESLIE  (Rev.  Chas.)  A  SHORT  AN6  EASY  METHOD  WITH 
THE  DEISTS ;  wherein  the  cwtainty  of  ifao  ChiiBtin  Rdigion  is 
demonstrated  by  Infallible  Proof*    In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

BRITISH  SERMON  WRITER^-^Eztracts  tcm  JsaAfT  Tay- 
lor, Barrow,  Clarke,  Tillotson,  South,  Sherlock^  Blair, 
Palst,  and  other  Eminent  Dirines.  Sdected  bjf  John  Chiton, 
Esq.    2  Tols.    * 

UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIC- 
TIONARY.   StoIs.    • 

A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS.    ♦ 

SELECT  BRITISH  DRAMA. 

SELECT  BRITISH  POETS. 
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LOCHANDHU :  a  Tale  of  the  Eiohtukth  Cxk- 

TUKT.      In  Three  Volumes  I2ino,   with   beautiful   Vignette 

Titles.    £1,  Is. 

*^  De  ndd  j*oiin  coix  qui  aiment  U  Nature  mmt  aocus^  d*to«  nman- 
eiquet.'*— Chamfort. 

MEMORIALS  of  the  PUBLIC  LIFE  and  CHA- 
RACTER of  the  Right  Hon.  Jambs  Oswald  of  Dimnikier, 
M.  P.  &c  &c.  contained  in  the  Correspondence  with  some  of 
tlie  most  eminent  men  of  the  hist  century.  Handsomely  print* 
ed  in  Svo,  with  a  Portrait.     I6s.  boards. 

This  Correq^ondence,  oommmHng  ficom  the  jear  1740,  emboicet  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  yean  of  the  moat  interesting  portion  of  our  National  Histoiy, 
upon  some  parts  o{  which  it  win  he  found  to  throw  considerable  light.  Among 
the  many  &linguished  persons  who  corresponded  with  Mr.  Oswald  were  the 
DoKES  of  Argyle,  Bedford,  Newcastle,  anid  Queensberry. 

Eakls  c^  Bute,  Buchan,  Crawford,  Chatham,  Elgin,  EgUnton,  Findla- 
ter,  HalifaaL,  Haddington,  Laudesdale,  Le?en,  Moray,  Morton,  and  Wemyss. 

Loans  Belhaven,  Cathotft,  Deskfcnd,  DopUn,  £libank,  Sindair^  and 
Kames. 

Siaa  CKIbert  ElHot,  James  Dunbar,  Hugh  Daltymple,  ank  H.  Ersldne. 

The  Right  Uov.  Genersl  James  St.  CUdr,  W.  G.  Hamilton,  H.  B. 
Legge;  Bub  Doddington,  C  Townshend,  H.  Pelham,  George  Grenrille; 
Provosts  Stewart  and  Dtummond;  Goremors  Mdville  and  Murray;  Mr. 
Baron  Maule. 

Rev.  Principal  Robertson,  Dr.  M^ebster,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  Jqhn 
Hone. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Robert  Mliytt,  David  Hume,  Esq. 

Mzssas.  John  Russell,  Gilbert  Laurie,  Peter  Blair,  Thomas  Cnmming, 
Robert  Alexander,  Allan  McDonald,  Samuel  Garbutt,  Hugh  Gmne,  George 
Ross,  George  Innes,  Richard  THwald,  Robert  Ord,  Wcdderbum,  Dalrymple, 
Bfin,  Mure,  Prescott,  M^Kay,  Kennctt,  Cochrane,  Douglas,  and  Morris. 


S  Work^  Pubkshed  by 

TREATISE  on  MINERALOGY,  ot  the  NATU- 
RAL  HISTORY  of  the  MINERAL  KINGDOM.  By 
Fbbdbrick  Mohs,  Professor  in  the  Mining  Academy  of 
Freiberg.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  considerable 
additions,  by  William  Haidinger,  F.  R.  S.  £.  In  Three 
Volumes  Post  8vo,  wUh  F\fty  Engravings,    £1,  16s. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  JOURNEY  across  the  CordiUera 
of  the  Andes,  and  of  a  Residence  in  Lima  and  other  parts  of 
Peru,  in  the  Years  1823  and  1824.  By  Robert  Proctob, 
Esq.    8vo.     12s. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  of 
SCOTLAND  ;  with  a  General  View  of  the  History  of  that 
Country,  and  Discussions  on  some  important  Branches  of  Po- 
litiod  Economy.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  SiMtLAiB, 
Bart     Part  I.     (To  be  completed  in  Two.)     12s.  boards. 

THE  EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER  for 
1824.     In  One  thick  Volume  8vo.  Double  Columns.     18s. 

*,*  The  PtoprictoiB  of  the  Edinburgh  AnntMd  Regster,  having  radeemed 
their  pledge  of  bringing  down  this  Work  to  the  regular  period  of  pul^catkn, 
feel  thenuelves  justified  in  soliciting  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  work  itsdf, 
which  wUl  be  found  in  every  respect  superior  to  an j-  of  the  Annual  Registef« 
of  thedaj. 

TALES-Bf  my  GRANDMOTHER.  Two  Volumes 
12hio.     148. 

THE  ROMAN  KNIGHTS  at  the  TOMBS  of  the 
SCIPIOS.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Vbbri.  Two 
Volwnes  12mo,  nfUh  Vignette  Title-Pages.     Hs. 

M  ARM  ION  :  a  Talk  of  Flodden  Field.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Bart  A  New  Edition,  handsomely  printed 
by  Ballantyne,  in  Foolscap  8vo,  with  Vignette  Title^Page.    Qs. 

THE  LADY  of  the  LAKE :  a  Poem.  By  Sir  Wal« 
TER  ScoTT,  Bart  A  New  Edition,  handsomely  printed  by 
Ballantyne,  in  Foolscap  8vo,  nnth  Vignette  Title^Page.    9$. 

SERMONS.  By  the  Late  Rev.  John  Johnstone, 
Minister  of  Crossmichad,  with  Portrait.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

THE  HISTORICAL  WORKS  of  Sir  James  Bal- 
four of  Denmylne  and  Kinnaird,  Knight  and  Baronet,  Lord 
Lyon  King  at  Arms  to  Charles  I  and  Charles  TI.  PabKshed 
from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Portrait.  Four  Volumes  8vo. 
£3.     Large  Paper  Copies,  £4,  4$. 


Archibald  ComUMe  ^  Co.  Edinburgti.  S 

MEMOIRS  OF  ANTONIA  CANOVA  ;  with  an 
HisUNrical  Sketch  of  Modem  Sculpture.  By  J.  S.  Mbubm, 
A.  M.  WUh  a  Portrait  and  other  Engravings,  One  thick 
Volume  8vo.    ISs. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  respecting  the  INDIANS  of 
NORTH  AMERICA ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Attempts  made 
to  Convert  and  Civilize  them.  Bt  John  Halkstt,  Esq.  One 
Volume  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  PARTNERSHIP. 
By  Jambs  Stabk^  Esq.  Advocate.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  DISCOURSE  on  the  RISE,  PROGRESS,  PE- 
CULI AR  OBJECTS,  and  IMPORTANCE  of  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY ;  containing  an  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  and  Doctrines  of  that  Science.  By  J.  R. 
M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.     Second  Edition.    8vo.    5$.  6d.  boards. 

LEGENDS  of  GALLOWAY ;  being  a  Series  of  Tra- 

ditions,  illustrative  of  its  Ancient  History,  Customs,  Manners, 

and  Superstitions.    By  Jambs  Dsnmiston,  Esq.    8vo.    7^ 

boards. 

^  Invidious  rust  corrodes  the  bloody  steel ; 
Ihirk  and  dismantled  lies  each  andent  peel ; 
A^,  at  twilight  graj,  the  peasants  shun 
The  dome  accuxst,  where  dieeds  of  blood  were  done.** 

Leydev. 

BAY  LEAVES.  By  T.  C.  Smith.  Foolscap  8vo^ 
printed  by  Ballantyne.     6s.  boards. 

(^  Still  there  was  one  regret,  one  deep  r^ret. 
Which  haunted  his  young  spirit;  Hwas  that  he. 
The  unownM  breathings  of  whose  soul  had  wrought 
FaTOur  with  those  who  knew  htm  not.  should  sp^ 
To  his  eternal  home,  nor  leave  behind 
A  wreath  of  sweet  rememlmnce  lor  his  mune." 

A.  A.  Watts. 

PRIZE  ESSAYS  and  TRANSACTIONS  of  the 
HIGHLAND  SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND :  to  which  is  pre- 
6xed,  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Proceedings  of  the  Socie* 
ty,  from  November  1820  to  December  1823.  In  One  Vo- 
lume 8vo,  with  Eight  Engravings.     £1,  4s. 

The  Vdume  now  published  contains  many  interesting  Papers.  Among 
these  may  be  enumerated^— Assays  on  Rail-roads,  with  £ngTavmgs— Various 
Experiments  with  Salt,  as  a  Manure — An  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Irriga- 
tioo—On  improring  the  quality  of  Kelp — Report  on  Friendly  Societies,  with 
copious  TaUrs. 

*.*  The  Report  on  Friendly  Societies,  with  the  Tables,  may  bt  IiimI  if. 
psrately,  in  a  neat  Octavo  Volume.    6s.  in  boards. 


4  Works  PMUhed  by 

MEMOIRS  of  the  CALEDONIAN  HORTICUL. 
TURAL  SOCIETY,    ^o.  XIL     Wiik  Emgrawrngs.    3i. 

EXTRACTS  feom  a  JOURNAL,  written  on  the 
CoasU  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  the  Tears  1820,  1821^ 
and  1823.  By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.  N.  Author  of  *«  A 
Voyage  to  Loo  Choo."  Fourth  Ediiion.  Two  Volumes  Post 
Svo.     £1,  Is. 

THE  EDINBURGH  GAZETTEER,  or  GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY.  In  Six  large  Volumes  Svo, 
Double  Colunms.     £5,  88.  boards. 

*,*  From  the  care  with  which  thb  Gazetteer  hat  been  preparedi  and  tht 
chaimcter  of  its  Contributors,  the  Publiihcn  oonfidentlf  hope  that  it  mQ  be 
found  to  contain  the  most  pofect  body  of  Qeography,  Physical,  PoUtiflBl,  Sta- 
tistical, and  Commerdal,  that  is  now  to  be  met  with.  In  this  belief  th^  axe 
copfinneA,  by  the  large  and  increasing  share  of  public  &Tonr  whidi,  during 
the  progress  of  its  publication  in  Pai^  this  won  has  so  remarkaUy  experi- 
enced. 

The  SAME  WORK  ABRIDGED.  In  One  large 
Volume  8VO4  with  Nine  Maps  by  Abbowsmith.    18t.  boards. 

A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  constructed  from  the 
latest  Authorities.  By  A.  Arrowsmith,  Hydrographer  to 
his  Majesty ;  in  Fifty-three  Maps,  from  Original  Drawings, 
engraved  in  the  best  style  of  the  Art,  by  Sidnbt  Hall.  In 
Royal  Quarta  £1,  16s.  neath  half-bimnd.  Cohured  Copies, 
£2, 12s.  6d. 

A  STATEMENT  of  the  EXPERIENCE  of  SCOT- 
LAND with  regard  to  the  EDUCATION  of  the  PEOPLE ; 
with  Remarks  on  the  intended  Application  of  the  Schoolmas- 
ters to  Parliament.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Anderson,  Mi- 
nister of  Closebum.     Is. 

EXAMINATION  of  the  OBJECTIONS  STATED 
AGAINST  the  BILL  for  BETTER  REGULATING  the 
FORMS  of  PROCESS  in  the  COURTS  of  LAW  in  SCOT- 
LAND. *  By  George  Joseph  Bell,  Esq.  Professor  of  Law 
in  the  Univeruty  of  Edinburgh.    8vo.     4s.  boards, 

OBJECTIONS  to  the  PROPOSED  BILL  for  BET- 
TER  REGULATING  the  FORMS  of  PROCESS  in  the 
COURTS  of  LAW,  and  to  the  Present  System  of  Adminis- 
tering  Justice  in  Scotland ;  and  Suggestions  for  Remodelling 
the  Bill,  or  forming  another,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
Forms,  lessening  the  Expense  and  Delays  of  the  Procedure, 
and  preventing  Appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords.  By  a  Mem^ 
ber  ^  the  Court  1^  Session.    8vo.     5s. 
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THE  NEW  CALIOPE.  Na  IV.  Being  a  Selection 
of  Britbh,  and  occasionally  Foreign,  Melodies,  newly  arrange 
ed  Ibr  the  Piano-foirCe,  and  engraved  on  Copper,  with  Vig- 
nettes to  each  8aag.    By  John  Bbugo.    7b. 

CONTXITTS. 

1. ««  m  neyer  leave  thee  **— 2.  ««  Ask  if  jon  Dani«sk  Rose  be  sweet**-. 
S.  *^  Dennot  lov*d  SheUh  welL**— ^4. «'  The  Bljthsome  BricUL"— 5. ««  Cor. 
ponl  Casey." — 6.  ^*  Keiimure*s  on  and  awa*.**— 7.  ^*  Green  grow  the  Rash- 

*'    S.  ***  Black^ed  Susan." 


THE  COOITS  ORACLE  ;  containing  Receipts  for 
Plain  Cookery,  on  the  most  Economical  Plan,  for  Private  Fa- 
milies ;  also,  the  Art  of  composing  the  most  simple  and  most 
highly-finished  Broths,  Gravies,  Soups,  &c. :  the  quantity  of 
each  article  is  accurately  stated  by  Weight  and  Measure. 
The  Fifth  Edition.  To  which  are  added.  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty  New  Receipts  for  Pastry,  Preserves,  Puddings,  and 
an  easy,  certain,  and  economiod  Process  for  preparing  Pickles* 

*,*  ^^  The  Cook*s  Oiade  we  consider  as  the  nepius  uHra  of  the  science 
of  eating,  and  the  very  acm6  of  excellence  in  literature.  So  nrach  good  senit, 
combined  with  such  exquisite  ^o«rfiuifuferi«—«o  much  \AMxn  pot^t^fbrmoHou^ 
coDTejed  in  so  truly  humorous  and  ordinal  a  style — ^plaoe  this  woric  oo  the 
very  eminence  of  the  ample  dome  ct  CoMery." — MtmMy  Review^  Jan.  ISM* 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIVES  and  CHARACTERS  of 
the  Right  Hon.  GEORGE  BAILLIE  of  Jerviswood,  and 
of  LADY  GRISELL  BAILLIE.  By  their  Daughter,  Lady 
MuBBAT  of  Stanhope.  Second  Edition.  One  Volume  Post 
Svo.    78.  6d 

CALEDONIA ;  an  Account,  Historical  and  Topo- 
graphical, of  North  Britain,  fVom  the  most  Ancient  to  the 
Present  Times.  By  Gborob  Chalmers,  Esq.  F.  R  S.  and 
S.  A.     Volume  lU.     Quarto.     £3,  3s.  boards. 

*^*  A  few  Copies  are  printed  on  huge  paper.     Price  £4,  lie.  6d. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  ADVENTURES  and  SUE- 
FERINGS  of  JOHN  R  JEWITT,  only  Survivor  of  the 
Crew  of  the  Ship  Boston,  during  a  Captivity  of  nearly  Three 
Years  among  the  Savages  of  Nootka  Sound ;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Manners,  Mode  of  Living,  and  Religious  Opi- 
nions of  the  Natives.    One  Volume  12mo.    5s. 

DISCOURSES  on  some  of  the  Most  Important  Sub- 
jects of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religio|i ;  introduced  by  a  Short 
View  of  the  best  Specimens  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  which  have 
been  given  to  the  World  in  Ancient  and  Moderii  Times.  By 
David  Scott,  M.D.  Minister  of  Corstorphine.  Svo.   10s.  (W. 


6  Works  Pubksked  bgf 

A  TOUR  in  GERMANY,  and  tome  of  the  SOUTH- 

]SRN  PROVINCES  of  the  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE,  in  the 

Years  1820,  1821,  and  1822.    By  John   Russbll,  £^. 

Third  Edition.    Two  Volumes  12ino.     166.  boards. 

*,*  *^  These  volumes  are  ushered  into  the  world  with  a  modesty  not 
common  in  our  days.  Will  our  readers  bdiere  that  thnr  are  in  diindfrimo, 
and  are  actually  without  name,  dedicadon,  preface,  introduction,  TigneCte,  or 
margin  ?  but,  whilst  they  make  no  professions,  they  are  full  of  curious  and 
interesting  matter->offcr  a  very  masterly  sketch  of  the  present  condition  of 
Germany,  moral,  political,  anid  literary — and  tcU  their  tale  with  great  spirit, 
predaiqn,  «nd  good  taste.**«-.QiMir/£r/y  Review^  No,  LXU 

A  GENERAL  INDEX  toihe  EDINBURGH  ME- 
DICAL  and  SURGICAL  JOURNAL.  One  Volume  8vo. 
I(>s.  boards. 

The  Edinbur^  Medical  and  Surgiod  Journal  is  now  so  vohuniDOus,  that, 
although  the  JmOccs  which  accompany  each  volume  are  sufficiently  minute  for 
the  purpose  of  reference  to  articles  contained  within  its  own  compass ;  yet  the 
inconvoiience  sustained,  and  the  time  lost,  in  examining  several  volumes  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  consultation,  must  be  so  considerable,  as  to  render  a  Ge- 
neral Index  to  the  Nineteen  Volumes  already  published  indispensable  to  tho 
medical  and  professional  reader. 

It  having  been  soggesCed  that  th«  interests  and  convenience  of  professkaial 
Gentlemen  would  be  most  rflfrftnally  studied  by  not  confining  the  Genersl  Ib« 
dex  to  the  subjects  contained  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  only ;  and 
it  is  their  belief,  that  its  being  made  to  suit  the  sevenl  periodical  publications 
which  have  issued  from  the  £dinburgfa  Univenity,  has  rendered  it  both  more 
complete  and  more  useful  to  the  mroical  reader. 

Smce  the  year  1731,  when  (he  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society — the  pa- 
rent of  the  present  Royal  Sodety-i^was  first  instituted,  to  the  year  1804^  when 
the  fint  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumid^was  pub- 
lished, the  following  works  have  at  vazioos  times  appeared  from  the , 


}•  Edmburgh  Medical  Essays,  •  6  vols.  1731     — 

2.  Essays  and  Observations,  Physical  and  l4taouy,  3  vds.  1764-1766. 

3.  Medical  Commentaries,  •  -  20  vols.  1773-1796. 

4.  Annals  of  Medicine,  .  .  8  v(ds.  1796-1803. 
Of  the  character  and  marit  of  these  publications  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

Their  utility  has  long  been  decided  by  the  general  sufirage  and  approbation  of 
the  Profession.  It  is  certain,  that  they  contain  a  great  proportion  of  valuabb 
professional  information,  and  constitute  an  important  part  (JT  the  Medical  li- 
terature, not  only  of  Scotland,  but  of  the  profession  in  generaL  Their  utility, 
however,  had  been  much  diminished,  and  the  information  contained  in  them 
rendered  much  less  accessible  than  it  might  otherwise  be,  by  the  want  of  a 
convenient  and  accurate  Index.  With  the  view  of  obviating  or  removing 
these  difiiculties,  the  Publishers  resolved,  in  entering  on  the  Publication  of  a 
General  Index  io  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  to  render 
it  an  Index  to  the  several  periodical  volumes  which  have  preceded  it,  and  in . 
this  manner  to  make  it  a  work  of  general  reference  to  the  wh<^  Medical  Pe- 
riodical Literature  of  Scotland.  While  this  plan  of  arrangement  has  added 
but  little  to  the  expense,  it  has  been  attended  with  a  very  conaiderable  addi» 
tion  to  the  convenience  of  purchasers. 

*,*  As  the  number  of  Copies  printed  is  considerably  under  the  ^uartei^ 
impressions  of  this  Journal,  Gentlemen  desirous  of  liaving  the  Index  are  re- 
quested to  order  the  same  without  deby. 
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ELEMENTS  of  GENERAL  HISTOHT,  Ancient 

and  Modem.     Bj  tbe  Abbe  Millot.     With  a  Continuation 

from  1760  to  the  Year  1815,  by  Professor  M.  Millon  of 

Paris.     Handsomely  printed  in  Six  Volumes  8vo.     £3,  3s. 

boards. 

The  Elements  of  Oeneral  History  by  the  Abb^  MiDot,  intended  for  the  iivn 
stniction  of  Young  Persons  in  an  important  branch  of  education,  have  always 
been  esteemed  the  most  elegant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  ooraprdien- 
shre  Tiew  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  which  has  yet  appeared^  In  the 
ptesent  Edition,  the  former  translation  has  been  revised,  compared  with  the 
original  text,  and  considerably  altered.  The  Continuation  of  the  Work  by 
M,  Professor  Millon,  which  is  appended  to  the  late  edition  of  Mfllot  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  is  now  added,  aind  continues  the  original  work  from  1760,* 
where  it  terminated,  to  the  period  of  the  last  general  peace  in  the  year  1815. 

THE  EDINBURGH  PHILOSOPHICAL  JOUU- 

NAL ;  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  in  Na« 
tural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  Hisltory,  Practical  Me- 
chanics, Geography,  Statistics,  Navigation,  and  the  Fine  and 
Useful  Arts  ;  from  its  commencement  in  1819  to  tbe  present 
time.  Conducted  by  Dr.  Brbwstbr  and  Professor  Jambsok, 
Numbers  I  to  XX.  Continued  by  Professor  Jambson,  Num- 
bers XXI  to  XXIV,  (published  Quarterly.)  lUostrated  by 
upwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Engravings,  and  en* 
riched  with  contributions  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  indi  vi- 
duak  of  the  day.  Twelve  Volumes  8va  £9  boards. 
*,*  Any  Nnmber  or  Volume  may  be  had  separatdy. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  BRITISH  ORNITHOLO- 
GY.  By  P.  J.  Sblbt,  Esq.  of  Twizel-House,  county  of 
Northumberland,  Member  of  the  Wemerian  Natural  History 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  Elephant  Folio,  each  containing 
Twelve  Engravings.  Numbers  I  to  VI.  £1,  lis.  6d.  plain, 
£5,  5s.  coloured,  each. 


REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

Speedib/  wiU  be  PubUthedy 

A  PORTRAIT 

OP  TBS 

REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH, 

Executed  in  the  First  Style  of  Mezsodnto  Engraving,  by  W. 
Ward,  Esq.  from  a  Picture  by  O.  Marshall,  Esq.  Size  of 
the  Print  Twelve  Inches  by  Ten.  Price  to  Subscribers,  JOs. 
6d.  Proofs,  21s.  Subscriptions  received  by  Messrs.  Lono^ 
MAN,  Hurst,  &  Co.  London ;  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co 
Edinburgh ;  and  by  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Sons  and  Mr.  Bar* 
CLAY,  York. 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS, 


1. 

TALES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS:  comprisiiig, 
**  THE  BETROTHED,"  and  "  THE  TALISMAN."  By 
the  Author  of  Watbblby,  Ivanhob,  &c.  Four  Vidumet 
Port  8vo,  Cnearlif  ready.  J 

2. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS,  IN  PROSE, 
of  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart    Six  Volumes  8vo. 

8. 
THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITINGS  of  DAVID 
HUME,  Etq.  A  New  Edition  ;  whtdi  wiU  contain  a  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature,  together  with  other  Essays  and  Treatise* 
on  Morals,  Politics,  and  the  Belles  Lettres,  including  all  the 
Essays  omitted  in  die  later  Editions.  The  Author's  most  re- 
markable Corrections  and  Alterations,  as  they  occur  in  the 
different  impressions,  will  be  added  in  the  shape  of  Notes ;  and 
the  Life,  written  by  himself,  will  be  prefixed  to  the  whole. 
Fcmr  Vciumes  Ovo. 

4. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  for  YOUTH ;  or  a  Summary  of 
Oeneral  Literature,  Arts,  and  Sciences.     Four  Volumes  Post 
8yo,  with  Engravings  executed  on  SteeL 

6, 
THE  MECHANICS  ENC YCLOPiEDIA ;   orGe- 
naral  Dictionary  of  Arts  Mannfiurtures,  and  Practical  Science. 
Eight  Volumes,  with  numerout  Engravings. 

6. 
OCCASIONAL  SERMONS.     By  the  Rev.  Robert 
MoBBHBAD,  A.  M.  of  Bsliol  College,  Oxford,  Junior  Minis- 
ter of  St  Paul's  Chapel,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 

7. 
SKETCHES  of  the  CHARACTER,  MANNERS, 
and  PRESENT  STATE  of  the  HIGHLANDERS  of  SCOT- 
LAND ;  with  Details  of  the  Military  Service  of  the  High- 
land Regiments.  By  Colonel  David  Stewabt.  A  New 
Edition.     Two  Volumes  8va 

8. 
A  TREATISE  on  LEASES ;  explaining  the  Nature 
and  the  Effect  of  the  Contract  of  Lease,  and  pomting  out  the 
Legal  Rights  enjoyed  by  the  Parties.  By  Robebt  Bbll, 
Esq.  Advocate,  Lecturer  on  Conveyancing,  See.  A  New 
Edition  Improved, 


Edinburgh,  June^  1825. 

Iti  the  Press,  and  speediUf  will  be  Published^ 
'In  two  large  Volumes  quarto. 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  THE  KING. 


DICTIONARIUJVJ  3C0T0-CELTICUM : 


DICTIONARY 


OF 

THE  GAELIC  LANGUAGE; 

IN  THREE  PARTS; 

THE  FIRST  PART  comprbuemdikg  a  complete  gaclic  vo- 
cabulary, WITH   EXPLANATIONS  IN  ENGLISH  AND   LATIN,  STY- 
*  MOLOGiCAL  DEDUCTIONS^  AND   EXAMPLES    FROM    THE    MOST    AU- 
THENTIC SOURCES  ; 

THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  PARTS  couprbhkndimo  smg- 

LISH    AND    LATIM    TOCABULARIBS,    WITH    THZ    COBBESPONDIHO 
WOBOS  AMP  rUBASKS   IN  QABLIC. 


COMPILED  BY  DIRECTION  OF 
THE  HIGHLAND  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


EDINBURGH : 

PRINTED  FOR  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  AND  CO. 


GAELIC  DICTIONARY. 


Ttit^nty  years  have  nearly  elapsed  ^ipce  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland  contemplated  the  compUation  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Scoto- 
Gaelic,  as  a  desideratum  in  the  literature,  not  only  of  this  country. 
|>ut  of  Europe  at  large.  While  the  other  remaining  dialects  of  the 
ancient  Celtic,  the  Iris|i,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Annoric,  had  been, 
by  repeated  and  successful  attempts  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
learned  of  Europe,  the  CelUc  dialect  of  Scotland  remained  unknown 
almost  to  all,  beyond  the  limited  range  of  country  in  North  Britain, 
where  it  stUl  conUnues  to  be  spoken.  The  Highland  Society  bad 
long  felt,  that  such  a  work,  if  properly  executed,  might  prove  no 
less'interestmg  to  the  gcn^  scholar,  than  acceptable  to  native 
Highlanders  of  ScoUand,  who  have  long  continued  to  reverence  the 
language  of  their  fathers.  Experience  had  folly  satisfied  both  Uiem 
and  the  pubhc,  that  it  was  a  suitable  undertaking  for  a  great  NaUonal 
lusutuuon.  No  expense  or  pains  were  spared  by  the  Society  in  pre- 
paratory  measures.  Many  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Gaelic  language  were 
oolleeted  by  them;  In  the  dedphering  and  transcribing  of  which, 
tte  late  very  earned  and  ingenious  Mr  Ewan  MaclachJan,  Librarian 
of  King  s  College,  Aberdeen,  was  for  several  years  eneaced.  as  he 
afterwards  was  m  the  compiUtion  of  the  Work  itself;  and  from  the 
first,  the  Society  were  careful  to  soKdt  t^ie  aid  of  the  most  skilful 
persons  m  the  country.  Several  manuscript  vocabularies  and  col- 
IcctiOTs  of  words,  some  of  them  incipient  attempu  at  dictionaries 
of  the  language,  and  extremely  valuable,  as  having  been  under, 
taken  in  different  provinces  of  the  Highlands,  and  at  different  periods, 
were  also  acquired.  Copies  of  Gaelic  printed  works,  or  translations 
extant  from  the  year  1560  down  to  the  present  period,  were  carefully 
collected ;  and  to  them  were  added  Lexicons  or  Vocabularies  that 
had  already  appeared  of  the  other  dialecu  of  the  Celtic. 

With  these  previous  and  necessary  arrangements,  and  aided  at  that 
time,  and  previously,  by  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  the  com- 
pilaUon  of  the  work  was  commenced  in  181 4-. 

The  Vocabulary  of  the  First  Part  will  be  found  to  exceed,  by 
many  thousands  of  words,  any  thhig  that  has  hitherto  been  known  of 
^pottiah  Gaelic.    An  important  advantage  to  the  njodcrn  Gaelic 


GAELIC  DICTIONARY. 


Scholar  wUl  be  found  in  the  word^  now  in  common  use,  being  di6« 
tinplly  marked  and  separated  from  such  words  as  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  or  are  only  found  in  ancient  manuscripts  or  older  writing^. 
A  yery  i^iportant  portion  of  It  will  also  be  found  to  consist  in  the  in- 
flections of  all  the  declinable  words  being  given  ;  and  order  and  sys* 
tern  thus  introduced  into,  and  new  and  interesting  light  thrown  Mppn, 
the  structure  and  correct  use  of  the  language,  hitherto  altogether 
linknown^  excftpt  in  the  expellent  grammar  of  the  late  learned  D^ 
Stewart.    The  words  thus  entered  and  declined,  when  declinable, 
with  their  respective  grammatical  characteristics  affixed,  are  follow- 
ed, first,  when  a  compound,  or  obvious  derivative,  within  parenthe? 
§18,  by  their  constituent  parts,  or  primitive  word  ;  and  then  by  their 
proper  explanations,  first  in  English,  and  then  in  Latin.     The  vari« 
CUB  acceptations  of  words  are  carefully  separated,  and  numerically 
arranged,  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Johnson's  English  Dictionary ;  and  to 
each  signification  is  added,  as  far  as  the  industry  and  diligence  of 
the  compilers  could  obtain  from  all  the  writings  extant  in  the  lan^ 
guage,  a  full  quotation  illustrative  of  such  meaning.     These  quota- 
tions,  with  the  proper  references  annexed,  are  accompanied  by  trans- 
lations into  English  and  Latin,  as  closely  literal  and  ^thful  as  the 
jlifFerent  structure  of  the  three  languages  would  permit.     Following 
this  will  be  found  numerous  illustrations  of  popular  terms,  phraies, 
and  idiomatic  expressions,  also  rendered  literally  into  English  and 
Latin.     Lastly,  in  each  article  will  frequently  be  found  noticed  the 
words  of  similar  origin,  appearance  and  meaning,  in  the  cognate  dia- 
lects of  the  Celtic,  and  also  in  the  Teutonic  dialects,  ancient  and  mo- 
derp,  and  the  northern  dialects  of  Europe,  with  the  proper  references 
to  the  authorities  from  #hich  they  have  been  taken.    Very  interesting 
notices  are  here  also  given  of  striking  affinities  in  sound  and  meaning 
^ith  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Persic,  and  Hindostancc 
languages,  exhibited  in  their  proper  characters,  and  proper  references 
annexed.     Affinities  to  the  Latm  will  be  found  in  course  of  each 
article,  where  the  Gaelic  word  is  followed  by  the  corresponding  ono 
in  that  language,  a£Fording,  from  this  new  and  roost  interesting  assem- 
blage, a  source  of  equal  entertainment  and  speculation  to  the  gc- 
neral  philologist.     The  Second  Part  of  the  work  consists  of  an 
ample  English  Vocabulary,  with  the  corresponding  Gaelic  words, 
terms,  and  phrases  necessary  to  elucidate,  in  modern  Gaelic,  the  full 
signification  of  the   English  words.     The  Third  Part  is  a  Latin 
Vocabulary,  with  the  corresponding  Gaelic  words,  terms,  and  phrases. 
The  Irish  and  Welsh  Vocabularies  and  Lexicons  that  have  hitherto 
appeared,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  have  in  a  great  measure 
been  lost  to  the  learned  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  &om  the  want 
of  a  Latin  translation. 

The  Dictionary  will  be  preceded  by  a  Synopsis  of  Gaelic  Gram- 
mafi  Es^plaoatory  Noticesi  and  a  Libt  of  Signs  and  Abbreviations, 


GAELIC  DICTIONARY. 


AH  this,  joined  to  the  full  And  varied  illustrations  of  tlic  work  it^f, 
will  form  a  whole,  which,  if  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  frequently 
repeated  hope  of  the  Lexicographer  and  Grammarian,  of  enabling 
the  student,  *  wKhout  the  help  of  a  roaster, '  to  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  will  at  least  enable  him  to  consult  with 
case  and  advantage  any  writings  extant  in  tlie  Scoto-Gaelic  dialect. 
It  will  present  not  only  a  fully  illustrated  view  of  the  Gaelic  of  Scot- 
land, but  will  siirpans  in  extent  any  Lexicon  of  the  Celtic  language 
eycr  offered  to  the  Public  in  this,  or  in  any  other  country  of  Europe* 


The  Work  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine  deroy,  and  a  few  copies 
on  royal  paper,  in  two  large  volumes  quarto,  coAtainiDg  upwards  of 
800  pages  each. 
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The  Editor  of  the  Eoj^iAh  edition  hat  mviiled  himtelf  not  only  of  the  sti^- 
geetions  of  the  author,  M.  Malte-Bnm,  but  of  the  latest  accounts  of 
Vo^Hges  and  TraTds,  the  most  important  Oeographical  and  Statistical 
Worics,  Parliamentarjr  Reports,  &c  to  accommodate  this  publication  to 
the  pl«sent  advanced  state  of  geographical  science. 


^  M.  Maltb-Brttk  is  j)robabl7  ^^nown  to  most  of  our  readers 
as  the  anthor  of  a  systematic  work  on  Geography  ;  he  is,  besides, 
the  editor  of  a  periodical  digest  under  the  title  of  Nouvelies  An* 
naies  des  Voyaga  de  la  Giographii,  ei  de  VHisioire ;  the  first 
as  much  superior  to  the  compilations  of  our  Guthries  and 
PtKKBRTONs,  as  the  other  is  to  the  garbled  productions  of  our 
Truslbss  and  Mayors."— >Q«ar/^/^  Review,  No.  52. 

"  The  translation  of  this  valuable,  we  had  almost  said,  inva-' 
Inable  work,  having  now  advanced  a  jgreat  way,  it  is  full  time 
that  yfe  should  do  our  duty  in  bringing  its  merits  under  public 
eonsideration;     We  have  before  us  four  complete  volumes,  and 


a       PabliAtd  iy  A.  Bkck,  Edaitirgk,  a*d  LoKgmMis  Co.  LotiAm. 

prew.  '  lu  4eaigii,'  say*  ^le  .originftl  [uefac«,  '  it  to  bring  to- 
gether, in  a  leries  of  liiitoricai  discourses,  the  whtde  o£  Ancient 
and  Modem  Geography,-  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  fiirniah  the 
reader  with  a  lively  picture  of  the  whole  terraqQeon*  globe, 
with  all  its  different  countriea — the  memorable  plaoea  whidi 
they  contain— the  tribea  of  men  by  whidi  they  bare  been  aao- 
ceaaivelv  peopled,  and  those  which  at  the  present  moment  are 
its  inhabitants.  It  appears  an  iivaieq«e  jindertaking,  when  we 
consider  how  many  varied  details  require  to  be  combined  in  a 
work  of  moderate  sise.' 

"  But  immense  and  difficult  as  it  is,  the  author  has  done  and 
ii  doing  it  ample  justice.  It  is  at  once  a  system  of  geo^phy 
for  every-day  use,  and  for  every  common  purpoae ;  sod  ^t  the 
same  time  an  example  of  the  moat  eidargea  [6iloeophiral  views. 


It  is  alike  calculated  to  gratify  those  who  read  merely  frtan 
natural  curiosity,  and  those  who  sqek  its  f9&^  for  the  men 
definite  purposes  of  education  and  scientific  lutelligt 


"  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  luminous  philoaophical 
theory  of  ffeograpliy:— w  appropriate  fauadation  for  the  sac- 
ceeding  voUimes,  which  treat  separately  of  the  various  qnaiten 
of  the  world — as  the  second  and  h^t  the  third  Asia ;  the  last 
moiety  of  the  third  (what  is  here  called  Oceanica,)  the  r^ions 
situated  in  the  great  OEeon  I^tw^ai  A*""*,  Asia,  and  America ; 
the  fourth  Africa  and  its  adjacent  islands ;  and  the  fifth,  aa  we 
fee  (ram  f.tM  commEpcemapt.  A»eruA.  "^ns  wa  bare  tw«.  wc 
might  alipoet  say  tl^ee,  qqarteie  o(  the  gMw,  ootnpilete  w  M>e 
first  fgyr  ypLumes,  an4  fJui  r^OWW^  qiWtC«Pi  Ananan  wd 


J^urgpe,  in  a  fair  state  pf  progre«a.  Sot  it  U_>¥4  W  miKb  fhe 
excelieDt  arrangem^jit  gf  this  worV  wjiich  claiots  our  i^prs)^- 
tion,  as  its  desCTiptive  and  animated  style.  Geognpbj  ceases 
to  be  a  dry  study  under  tke  pan  of  M.  Malte-Bbcn.  In- 
stead of  tiresome  technical  expositions,  the-reader  is  home  along 
re  every  decree  of  knowlHge  which 
I  a  long  sitting,  wiU  be  apt  to  doaa 

ith  iniprenions  similar  to  thoae  ha 
been  rea4ing  tunniiag  travels  or  aA 
;  sh^  not  ("te  author  tells  ps)  «v^ 
u  Bi)d  quT  relets  thq  plesaut*  «f 
tqpa^u)h)Fal  descriptions  with  pfWH- 
I  icaotea  teniling  to  illustrate  manners, 

l)P  mempry  n^m«4  of  localitjei,  irUch 
pijlt  to  letain-  There  i^  uq  rpwn 
[ck  up  ^  flaw  vhich  otjtru^eit  itiieli 


PtMtktd  bjf  4-  Mtack,  Edi^rgh,  and  Ltrngmmi  ^  Co,  London,       8 

world  itself,  in  which  the  most  arid  deserts  present  here  and 
there  a  Umpid  fonntoin,  ear  a  refireshing  shade.' 

^*  Bitt  bowerer  fai^Uj  we  ma^  estimate  this  pDhlieatiun* 
vUch  is  in  otr  ofUBion  infinitd^  soperior  to  any  thing  <if  its 
class  ^frWh  Ims  e^rer  appeared,  it  is  not  of  a  Innd  whidi  we  can 
illustrate  bj  extracts,  we  can  merely  steite  that  it  is  admirable 
in  its  original  fimn^  thai  it  is  well  translated,  thai  it  is  printed 
iaa&irsCfle,  asasto  fit  knot  only  for  libraries,  bnt^br&mifies 
and  aohools ;  and  ^at,  in  fine,  it  is  a  work  that  neither  library, 
lanuly,  por  schod,  should  be  without." 

Literary  Gazette,  No.  405. 

'^  The  portion^  this  great  work  which  lies  be&re  us,  is  the 
first  part  of  the  fifth  volume.  Before  proceeding  to  notice  it 
more  in  detail,  it  may  be  as  w^  very  rapidly  to  apprize  our 
reader  of  the  general  outline  of  his  plan.  The  work,  then,  in 
the  original,  i«  preceded  by  a  very  oomplete  history  of  gec|gm- 
phy :  this  portion  of  the  work  the  English  translators  have  very 
judiciously  determined  to  publish  last,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  supply  any  fiacts  which  may  havo  escaped  the  attention  of 
M.  JMaltji-Bbun,  and  to  bring  down  the  history  to  the  latest 
period.  Then  follows  a  very  aumirable  survey  of  mathematical, 
physieal,  and  political  geography,  which  a>ni«tutes  the  earlier 
uurabers  of  this  tran^oion.  Then  begins  the  g^maphy  of 
partAcolar  countries,  in  comj^ianoe  with  die  natwu  dtvisiens 
into  which  he  had  previously  found  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
be  divided ;  he  considers  the  surface  of  the  ear^  under  five 
great  divisions,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  the  fif^  consisting  of 
the  vast  island,  or  rather  continent,  of  New  Holland,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Australasia.  He  begins  with  Asia,  and  Europe 
is  reserved  for  the  last  place. 

''  1%  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  translators,  availing 
tiben^selvoe  of  every  n^w  source  of  information  which  may  have 
been  opened  since  the  publication  of  M.  Malt&^Bbuk's  work, 
and  of  materials  which  he  could  not  obtain,  embody  these  in 
their  translation.  And  hence  some  portions  of  the  work  are 
almost  entirely  re- written :  thus  the  seo^phy  of  Hindoostan 
is  almost  entirely  new ;  so  that  of  the  IJnitea  States,  contained 
in  the  proMpt  pumber,  has  manifestiy  reoeived  very  considerable 
additions  from  tbe  geography  of  Dr.  Morsjb,  the  venerable 
geographer  of  America,  and  from  the  recent  travek  and  re- 
searches of  Englishmen  and  Americans.  And^  in  fact^  every 
part  of  the  work  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  much  new 
ap4  important  jqformation." 

Monihltf  Critical  Gazette,  No.  6,  page  504. 
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£.  D.  CLARKE,  LL.D.  Being  the  9th,  luth,  and  llth  Tolomet,  eon* 
chidhig  the  Aathor't  Travels  in  Barope,  Atn,  and  Africa.  Printed  hi 
6vo.  with  BngraHogi of  Ifapt,  &e.  priee  tLu'.in  l>eardk 

IL 

AN  HISTORICAL  and  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT 
of  DEVONSHIRE,  heing  the  Ninth  Part  of  Magna  Britannia,  or  a 
Concise  Acconnt  of  the  several  Connties  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev. 
DANIEL  LYSONS,  A.M.  F.A.  F.R.S.  &  L^.  Rector  of  Rodmarton, 
Gloucestershire ;  and  the  late  SAMUEL  LYSONS,  Esq.  F.ILS.  and 
F.A.S.  Ke€|>er  of  his  Msjesty's  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Handsomely  printed  in  two  volnmes,  4to.  with  nameroos  Engravings  of 
Vievrs,  Antiqaities,  6cc  price  51.  I5f.  6d. ;  a  few  copies  on  large  paper, 
91. 9i.  in  boards. 

IIL 

.  CA(«KDQNL^ ;  ,or,  an  Historical  and  Topographical  Ac- 
fopatof  Nor^  3ritian,  ftom  the  atqU  andent  to  the  present  time ; 
with  a  Pifctioqary  of  Plaoes,  Qhoragnvhipdaod  Philological.  VoMune 
the  llhird.  By  GEpRGE  CHALMERS,  F.RJ3.  &  S. A.  With  Maps, 
Pbms,  4cc,.pviee  3<.3s.  in  howds.  4^l«wQopies  oP  In^nal  paper, 
ptice  41. 14i.  6d.  in  boards. 
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IV. 

THE  CHARACTER  of  the  RUSSIANS,  and  DETAILED 
HISTORY  of  MOSCOW;  with  a  DiMertetioB  oo  the  RoiriaB 
gtmgtf  wad  u  Appendix,  cooUdniiig  Tiblety  Political^  Statistical^ 
HittoricaL  By  ROBERT  LYALL,  M .D.  FXJ.  In  om  largt  vo- 
loiMy  4to.  iUMtrated  with  oniMeroat  engraTingty  price  4<*  4i.  io  bovdi. 

V. 

TRAVELS  IN  RUSSIA,  the  KRIMEA,  the  CAUCASUS, 
and  GEORGIA.  By  ROBERT  LYALL,  M.D.  F.L.S.  ia  S  fob.  8ifo. 
price  IL  lOf.  io  boards. 

VL 

A  SUMMARY  VIEW  of  AMERICA ;  comprising  a  Dc- 
scriptioD  of  the  Face  of  the  Country,  and  of  several  of  the  principal 
Cities;  and  Remarhs  on  the  Social,  Moral,  and  Political  Character  of 
tb^  People ;  being  the  resnlt  of  obsenrations  and  inqviries  dnrii^  a 
Jonmey  in  the  United  States.  By  an  ENGLISHMAN.  In  one  fo- 
Inme,  8ro.  price  lOt.  6d.  in  boards. 

VIL 

AN  ENQUIRY  into  the  DUTIES  of  MEN  in  the  HIGHER 
and  MIDDLE  CLASSES  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  resnl^  from  tbeir 
respective  stations,  professions,  and  easploynieats.  By- the  Rot.  TH0> 
MAS  GISBORN£,M.A.  Prebendary  of  Dorfaan.  Two  vohmies,  8?o. 
price  18i.  in  boards. 

VIIL 

'  THE  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE,  ESa ;  with 
Notes  and  lUnstratioos  by  himself  and  others.  To  which  are  added,  a 
New  Life  of  the  Author,  an  Estimate  of  bis  Poetical  Character  and 
Writings,  and  occasional  Remarks.  By  WILLIAM  ROSCOE,  Esq. 
Handsomely  printed  in  ten  vols.  8vo.  with  two  Portraits  of  Pope,  price 
6L  in  boards. 

IX. 

LEXICON  GRJECO-PROSODIACUM.  auctore  T.  MO- 
RELL,  S.  T.  P.  Olim  ▼algatoro  Typis  denoo  mandarit,  &c.  &c  &c. 
fcDV.  MALTBY,  S.T.P.  S.R.S.  S.S.  A.  A  new  edition,  with  consider^ 
ibie  additions  and  corrections,  and  two  engrafings  of  the  present  editor 
and  Dr.  Morell,  io  one  large  Tohnne,  demy  4to.  price  SI.  Ss.  in  boards. 

•«•  Io  this  new  editioo  the  prelimioAry  matter  has  bMO  rs-moddled  m  ts  to  fiarm  « 
tooMettd  sytttm  of  Orttk  ProtoAy.  Io  tbo  Lezioon  th«  qooatiiy  of  etciy  vord  b 
marked^  aod  o  Latin  iotorpretotioD  added,  that  the  Woik  mMj  at  once  anrtimbe  par* 
pose  of  a  Dictiooarjr  and  a  Orados. 
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X. 

CAPTAIN  ROCK  DETECTED;  or,  the  Origin  and 
Ctameter  of  llie  Recent  DiHaiiNuictt,  tad  the  Omum,  bodi  Mbril  aid 
PtoitkaH  of  the  pittent  akmiiig  coniHtioBof  the  Smith  and  Wett  of 
JrelMd,  fidly  and  Airly  .considered  and  expoeed*  By  a  MUNflTER 
FARMER.:  Pott  Itno* at.  10  boards. 

XI. 

NOONTIDE  LEISURE ;  or.  Sketches  in  Summer,  Out- 
linet  firon  ImagioatioB,  end  includiag  a  Tale  of  the  Dayt  of  Shaktpetrt. 
By  NATHAN  DRAKE,  M.D.  Anthor  of  *«  Sbaktpeare  and  his  Timet,*' 
flee.  &C.    In  tffo  Tolnaet,  pott  8vo.  price  ISt.  in  boardt. 

XII. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Ancient 
and  Modem.  To  which  are  added,  a  Table  of  Chronotogiy,  and  a  Com- 
paratiTe  View  of  Ancient  end  Modem  Geography.  Ulottrated  by  mapt 
]by;the  hitC'  Hon.  A.  F.  TYTLER,  Ix>rd  Woodbonselee.  The  ninth 
edition,  considerably  enlarged  by  EDWARD  NARES,  D.D.:  ReghN 
Prefettor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  two  to- 
Inmet,  Sro.  price  18«.  in  boards. 

XIIL 

A  CONTINUATION  of  PROFESSOR  TYTLER'S  ELE- 
MENTS of  GENERAL  HISTORY,  ftom  the  Dcatht  of  Qneen  Anne 
and  Loois  XIV.  to  the  present  time.  By  £.  NARES,  D.D.  Regiot 
Profetsor  of  Modem  Histoiy  in  the  Univeisity  of  Oxford.  In  one  yo* 
lame  8to.  price  10s.  $d*  fai  boards. 

XIV. 

AN  ENQUIRY  into  the  STUDIES  and  DISCIPLINE 
adopted  in  the  TWO  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES,  at  prepantoty  to 
Holy  Orders  in  the  Established  Charch ;  in  a  Letter  respeetfi^ly  ad- 
dressed to  the  Right  Hon.Hobert  Peel,,  one  of  His  Mi^estyfs  principal 
Sectetaries  of*  State,  and  M.P.  for  the  Unbenity  of  O^ord.  By  a 
GRADUATE.    Sto.  price.  2s.  6d. 

XV. 

A  NEW  TRANSLATION  of  ARISTOTLE'S  RHETO- 
RIC; with  an  Introdnction  and  Appendnt,  explaining  its  relation  to  hit 
exact  Philosophy,  and  Tindicating  that  Philosophy,,  by  proofs  thataU  de- 
partures from  it  haTo  been  demtions  into  error.  By.  JOHN  GUXIES, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  of  London  and  Edhibnrgh,  and  Uistoriogrtpher  to  His 
Majesty  for  Scothind,  8vo.  Its.  in  boards. 
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XVL 

A  DEFENCE  of  THE  REPLY  to  Ums  ««  END  of  RELI- 
OiOUS  COifTROVEIIiY,*  May  M  AMwer  to  *e  Rev.  Dr.  MII^ 

NER*t  ViMNMIfoii of  tiM Msdplei of  Ptfevy.    RjrlteRoT.RIGK 
ARD  QRIRR,  D.D.  Vkwof  TteDploWdne^  m  *o  DIocopo  of  Chjmty 
aod  ChapbiB  to  his  Escelteiicj  Ifao  Mm^  WdMtoy,  Lord  Date 
Boot  of  Irohnd*    In  one  Tohmie,  tvo.  price  ISt.  in  bonrdi. 

XVII. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER.  By  HANNAH  M(MtE.  Se- 
lected and  cOBviM  bj  hettelf,  ftom  faiiont  portlani  ^irlndfnljr  m 
tiiat  Mibjecty  in  her  pnbKihed  TolaBiet.  The  third  editiooy  Ibolicap 
8vo.  price  6f.  in  boards. 

XVIU. 

MENTATIONS  aod  PRAYERS  Pi^VIOUS  TO  AND 
DURm«  THE  RBCErnOH  of  «te  HOLT   OOltlfinHOK. 

asMO.  9s.  ta  neapos. 

XIX. 

REQUISITES  for  FULFILLING  the  CHRISTIAN  MI- 
NISTRY.  A  8ERM0N  preached  hi  the  Cathedral  Charck  of  Utcb- 
field*  on  Bioadi^»  Aagnst  JO,  18M,  «t  the  Priinaiy  VisUatioo  «f  tl^e 
Laid  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coveotry;  and  poWiihed  at  the  reqaest 
of  hisXordsMp  and  the  Clergy.  By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  COOPJSR, 
Rector  of  Hamstall  Ridware,  aod  of  Yosall^  in  the  connty  of  Staf- 
ford, &c. 

XX. 

SERMONS,  on  Sabjeots  chiefly  Practical ;  with  Illuatra- 
five  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Character  of  the  Chvreh  of 
Bn^huid,  as  distingniihed  both  from  other  Branches  of  the  Reformation, 
and  iTom  "fiie  Bfodem  Chnrch  of  Rome.  Ry  JOHN  jBBB,  D;l7.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lbnerick.    Third  edition,  Bvo.  price  10s.  6d.  in  boards. 

XXI. 

A  SPBBOH  delivorcd  in  the  House  of  Pecfi-on  ThUrwhiyk 
Jnne  10, 18t4,  on  occasion  of  the  third  reading  of  th^  friih  Tithe  Com- 
polhioB'  Amendment  Bill.  By  JOHN  JEBB,  D.D.  liord  Bishop  of 
limerick,  8fo.  price  Si* 
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XXII. 

SERMONS.    By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  GISBORNE,  M.A. 
IVo  vob.  8Y0.  fighth  edhMB,  I6f .  io  boards. 

XXIII. 
A  FAMILIAR  SURVEY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  REUGION, 
oMd  dTHUrfORYy  »  cwmccted  ivHb  tke  hUrodoctfioB  of  Gteiitkaitj, 
and  wHh  Hi  pngrwi  to  tlw  preteM  tioie;  iatcndod  pskmnfy  lor  tbo 
Me  of  jooag  penoMof  citker  MSy  dvlBg  the  eovrse  of  potilie  or  of  pri- 
^te  odMOtioB.  By  THOMAS  GISBORNB,  A.M.  Piebcadwy  of 
DwIhmi,  tereatfa  editioa,  8vo.  price  10».  6d.  io  boerdt. 

XXIV. 
A  DEFENCE  of  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY,  in  a  Series  of 
Letter  with  Notet  and  Ilhistnitioiif,  fron  a  Lover  of  Tnrtk.    Bylbe 
Asthorof'^LettenoiiPKjvdieey*'  id  **  fienaoM  oa  ChwitkBi  lkmp$m 
tibifity*"  8V0.  Si. 

XXV. 
LECTURES  on   PARABLES   selected   fVom  the  NEW 
TESTAMENT.    By  the  Aothor  of  ^  Geraldbe,"  fifth  edition,  post 
8vo«  8s.  ia  boards. 

XXVL 
LECTURES  CO   MIRACLES,  selected  from   the  NEW 
TESTAMENT.    By  the  Aotbor  of  *<  Loctnres  on  Parables."   SeeoBd 
edhioB,  price  8i.  as  boards. 

XXVIL 
A  NEW  EDITION  of  THE  ISLE  of  PALMS ;   THE 
CITY  of  the  PL40UE ;  aod  other  Poeoss.    By  JOHN  WILSON. 
Id  two  vohuMS,  post  8vo.  price  11.  Is. 

XXVUI. 
BABINGTON;  A  TRAGEDY.    By  T.  DOUBLEDAY. 
Aothor  of  "^  The  Italian  Wife,"  &c 

XXIX. 

.  THE  LEGEND  of  GENEVIEVE ;  with  other  Tiles  nod 
ByDELTA.    In  pest Svo.  price 9s.  6d. 


»f 


THE  INHERITANCE.    By  the  Author  of  « 
In  three  volnoMs,  post  8fo.  tlM  second  edition^  price  iL  lis.  6d. 

XXXI. 
COMMON  EVENTS,  a  ConUuuaUon   of  RICH  AND 
POOR.    In  eae  fohnne,  post  8T0.  price  10s.  6d. 
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XXXII. 

RICH  and  POOR.  In  one  volume,  postSvo.  price  lOs.^. 
ID  boards. 

XXXIII. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  SCOTLAND  RELATIVE 
to  the  POOR.  By  ALEX.  DUNLOP,  Eaq.,  jon.  Advocate,  In  oc- 
tavoy  price  5f.  Cd, 

XXXIV. 
THE  DEVIL'S  ELIXIR :  from  the  German  of  K  T.  A. 
HOFFMAN.    Id  two  Tolomesi  IfiDO*  price  i4«. 

XXXV. 

FLORA  EDINENSIS ;  or,  A  DESCRIPTION  of  PLANTS 
OROWINO  NEAR  EDlNBUfifiH^  Anransed accoidiogto  the lia- 
nean  Syiteni ;  with  a  Concise  Introdaction  to  the  oatnral  Orders  of  the 
Ctass  Cryptogamia,  and  lUostrative  Plates.  By  ROBERT  KAYE 
GREVILLE,  F.R.8.  &  F.A.8.E.  Member  of  the  Wemerian  Natord 
Histoiy  Society  of  EdiDhorghi  &c.  &c.  &c.    lo  octavo,  price  16i* 

XXXVL 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  of  the  PROGRESS  of  DISCO- 
VERY,  NAVIGATION,  aod  COMMERCE,  from  the  eartiest  Re- 
cords  to  the  begioniog  of  the  Nineteeoth  Centniy.  By  WILLIAM 
STEVENSON,  Esq.    Id  one  volome,  huge  8vo.  price  14«. 

•••  This  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  hM  baeo  drawn  op  with  rcfwcset  to,  mai  is 
onl«r  to  fonn  the  16th  ud  concluding  ▼olmM  of,  KEBJt*8  YOYAOES  nad  TRA- 
VELS.—But  tbooffh  drawn  np  with  thii  objoct,  it  is  strictlj  nnd  eotiralj  nn  iadcyoi 
dent  and  separate  Work.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  volnme  is  given  n  select  CATA* 
LOOUE  of  VOYAGES  and  TRAVELS,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  he  found  ffneraUy 
useful,  not  only  in  directing  reading  and  inquiry,  but  also  in  the  fonnation  of  a 
Library. 

XXXVII. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  PENAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  and 
the  REFORMATION  of  CRIMINALS,  Part  UL  coBteimog  fer- 
ther  Remarks' OD  the  OpinioDS  of  the  Edinhorgh  Reviewers;  on  the  So- 
ciety for  PrisoD  Disciplioe ;  od  the  Oeoeral  Peaiteotiary  at  Milbank ; 
aod  00  the  State  Prisoot  io  America :  being  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
tlie  necessity  of  adopting  an  improved  System  of  Criminal  Jnrispra- 
dence.  With,  an  Appendix,  containing  the  latest  Reports  of  the  State 
Prisons  at  New  York.  By  WILLIAM  ROSCOE,  Esq.  8vo.  price  6t. 
in  boards* 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  EDINBURGH ; 
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L 
TALES  of  the  CRUSADERS.    By  the  Author  of  Wavee- 
unr. — ^Tale  I,  The  Qj^tbothbo  ;  Tale  ll.  The  Talisman.    Four 

Volumes  Post  8vo.    L.2,  Ss. 

II. 
NOVELS  and  TALES  of  the  Aitthoe  of  Waverlet  ;  com. 
pising  Wateeuby,  Out  Mannseino,  The  Antiquaet,  Rob  Rot, 
Tales  of  mt  Landlord,  Tirst,  Second,  and  Third  Serieg,  with  a 
oopioul  Glossary  and  illustrative  Vignette  Title-Pages.  Twelve 
Volumes  8vo.    L.7>  48* 

in. 

Another  Edition  of  the  same  SERIES  of  NO VSPS^  yitb  iUnstra* 
tive  Vignette  Title-Pages.    Sixteen  Volumes  Foolscap  8vo.    hS. 

TV. 
——————  (Miniature  Edition,)  with  Vignette.  Titles  and 

Illustrations,  by  Leslie.    Twelve  Volumes  18mo.    LA,  4s. 

V.  > 

HISTORICAL  ROMANCES  of  the  Authoe  of  Waverlby  ; 
comprising  Ivanhob,  The  Monabtbey,  The  Abbot,  and  Kentl- 
VOETH.  Six  Volumes  8vo,  with  engraved  Title-Pages  and  Vig- 
nettes.   L3,  128. 

VL 
Another  Edition  of  the  same  SERIES,  with  Vigne^e  Title-Pages. 
Eight  Volumes  Foolscap  8vo.    L.3 

VIL 
'  (Miniature  Edition,)  with  Vignette  Titles  and 

Illustrations.    Six  Volumes  18mo.    hS,  2s. 

VIIL 
NOVELS  and  ROMANCES  of  the  Author  of  Waveelby, 
(being  a  Continuation  of  the  Novels  and  Tdes,  ^nd  Historical  Ro- 
■aaoces  of  the  same  Author.)  This  Series  comprises  The  I^eatb, 
The  Fortunes  of  Nioel,  Pevbril  of  the  Peak,  and  Qpintin 
DuRWARD.  In  Seven  Volumes  8vo,  with  illustrative  Vignette  Title- 
Pages.    JjA,  4s. 

IX. 
Another  Edition  oi  the  same  SERIES  of  NOVELS,  &c.    In  Nine 
Volumes  Foolscap  8vo,  with  engraved  Tide-Pages.    L.3,  Js.  6d. 

X. 

— — —  (Miniature  Edition,)  with  Vignette  Titles  and 
Illustrations.    Seven  Volumes  l8mo.    L.2,  9s. 


X  WORKS  rOBLKHED  BT  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  Ca 

XL 

The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
Bart,  including  "  The  Minstrblst/'  and  **  Sir  Tsistrbm," 
beautifully  printed.  Ten  Volumes  8to.  With  Vignettes  to  eadi 
volume,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    L.6  boards. 

XII. 
Another  Edition  of  the  POETICAL  WORKS  of  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT,  Bart     Eight  Volumes  Foolsci^  8vo«  with  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author.    Ld,  12s.  boards. 

XIII. 
Another  Edition  of  the  above   POETICAL    WORKS.      Ten 
Volumes,  beautifidly  printed  in  18mo,  with  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 
L3,  38.  boards ;  or  with  Ten  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Smibks, 
L.3,  13s.  6d. 

XIV. 

TREATISE  on  MINERALOGY,  ot  the  NATURAL 
HISTORY  of  the  MINERAL  KINGDOM.  By  Fbedbrick 
MoHS,  Professor  in  the  Mining  Academy  of  Freiberg.  Translated 
from  ^e  GFerman,  with  considerable  additions,  by  William  Haibsw- 
OBR,  F.R.S.E.  In  Three  Volumes  Post  8vo,  with  Fifty  Engravings, 
L.1,  16s. 

XV. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  JOURNEY  across  the  CORDILLERA 
if  the  ANDES,  and  of  a  Residence  in  Lima  and  other  parts  of  Pan, 
in  the  Years  1823  and  1824.    By  Robbbt  Pboctor,  Esq.   Svo.   12s. 

XVI. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  of 
SCOTLAND ;  with  a  General  View  of  the  History  of  that  Country, 
and  Discussions  on  some  important  Branches  of  Political  Economy. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Part  1.  (To  be  com* 
pleted  in  Two.)     12s.  boards. 

XVII. 

LOCHANDHU :  a  Tale  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.— 
In  Three  Volumes  12mo,  with  beautiful  Vignette  Titles.    L.l,  Is. 

XVIII. 

CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL'S  VOYAGE  to  SOUTH 
AMERICA.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Two  Volumes 
Post  Svo.    L.],ls. 

*'  If  I  am  fiurther  called  upon  to  describe  the  value  of  a  fiiU  interooune  with  South 
America,  I  ihaU  refer  to  a  very  valuable  publication,  whidi  I  guppose  ertrf  man  has 
read,  and  which  I  imow  every  man  oug^t  toread,  I  mean  Captain  Baail  Hall*s  Woric  on 
Sooth  America.  The  wh(^  book  was  one  argument,  showing  the  importance  of  that 
Trade  to  &ia  Country.  No  man  knew  better  than  CajpUan  HaU  how  to  derive  infonna* 
tioD  from  the  most  seemingly  trifling  oonvenations,  and  to  give  from  them  the  most  per- 
tm  knowledge  of  the  Habits  and  Feelings  of  the  People.**— ^ip«ecA  P^^lr  Jame*  Mack* 
imioth  in  the  HouH  ofCommtm^  ISih  Jmuld%4^ 
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XIX. 

MEMORIALS  of  the  PUBLIC  LIFE  and  CHARACTER 

of  the  Right  Hon.  Jambs  Osvald  of  Dannikier,  M.P.  Sec  &c.  con* 

tAUied  in  the  Correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 

the  last  centory.    Handsomely  printed  in  8vo,  with  a  Portrait    16s. 

boards. 

XX. 

A  TOUR  in  GERMANY,  and  some  of  the  SOUTHERN 
PROVINCES  of  the  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE,  in  the  Years  1820, 
1821,  and  1822.  By  John  Russell,  Esq.  Third  Edition.  Two 
Volumes  12mo.    16s.  boards. 

*^  Theie  volumes  tat  inhered  into  the  woild  with  a  modesty  not  oommoii  fai  our 
days.  Will  oar  readers  believe  that  they  are  in  duodecimo,  and  are  actually  without 
name^  dedication,  preface,  introduction,  vignette,  or  margin  ?  but,  whilst  they  make  do 
professions,  they  are  full  of  curious  and  interesting  matter — offer  a  very  masterly  sketch 
of  the  present  condition  of  Germany,  moral,  political,  and  Uteiaiy — and  tell  their  tale 
with  great  spirit,  precision,  and  good  taste.**— Qaarifr/y  Review,  JVo.  LXI, 

XXI. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY— 
By  P.  J.  Sblbt,  Esq.  of  Twizel-House,  County  of  Northumberland, 
Member  of  the  Wemerian  Natural  History  Society  of  Edinbur^.— • 
In  Elephant  Folio.  Nos.  I  to  VII,  being  Series  Firsts  Land  Birds. 
Complete.    Price  each  No.  L.1,  lis.  6d.  plain,  and  L.5,  6s.  coloured. 

XXIL 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF    BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY, 

Series  First,  Land  Birds,  being  the  Leiter^Press  Description  of  the 
above  Engravings.    One  voL  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

XXUL 

SERMONS.  By  the  late  Rey.  John  Johkstone,  Mbister  of 
Crossmichael,  with  Portrait    8yo.     10s.  6d. 

XXIV. 

THE  EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER  for  1824.  In 
One  thick  Volume  8yo.    Double  Columns.     18s. 

XXV. 
TALES  of  my  GRANDMOTHER.    Two  Volumes.    ISma 

148. 

**  A  pleasmg  eoUection  of  some  dozen  stories,  for  the  nxwt  part  tuming  on  the  sab* 
jects  of  the  most  rom^tic  tales  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  wonderfbl  chapter  of  Scottish 
accidents  during  the  last  and  preceding  centuries.  The  style  is  easy,  the  incidents  are 
numerous  and  varied,  and  the  book  is  a  pleasant  little  publication  altogeihcr.**-.JVhr« 
of  LUerature  and  Fa$hUm^  July  2. 

XXVI. 

THE  ROMAN  NIGHTS  at  the  TOMBS  of  the  SCI. 
PI08.  Translated  ^om  the  Iti^ian  of  Vbbbx.  Two  Volumes  12mo, 
with  Vignette  Title-Pages.     1 4$. 
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XXVII. 

THE  EDINBURGH  PHILOSOPHICAL  JOURNAL; 

exkibiting  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Bisoovery  in  Natural  Pfafioso* 
phyj,  Chemistry,  Natural  Hi^iory,  Practkal  Medumici,  QeograpiijV 
Statistics^  Navigation^  and  tiie  f^eand.  UteM  Arts;  eondmded  by 
Professor  Jaxbbon.  No.  XXVI,  for  October  1825,  with  NuBaerooa 
Engravings.     Js.  6d. 

Gov TSHTS  or  No.  XXVL — ProfeMor  MohB*i  OeaenX  lUfleetioot  on  vuioaa  im- 
portant lubjectt  in  Mineralogy.  Dr.  Johnaton*t  Gontoibutioiii  to  the  Britiih  Fauna. 
Mr.  AndenoD  dh  Measuring  Heights  by  the  Barometer.  Mr.  Hudingcr  on  the  Soda- 
lite  of  Vetuvias.  Mr.  Tred^ld  on  Steam-Boats. — Dr.  Daubeny  on  the  Qecdogy  of 
Sicily.  Mr.  Steffen  on  an  Instrument  for  measuring  Grain.  The  Gkevaller  Baader  ott 
a  Machine  for  measuring  Water,  (with  a  plate.)  Mr*  McLaren  on  the  Ancimt.  Canal 
ttfjm  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  (with  a  map  and  section.)  Professor  Necker  on  the  His> 
lory  and  Progress  of  Qeology.  Dr.  John  Davy  on  the  Temperature  of  Man  and  ocbcc 
Ammak.  Mr.  Saunderson  on  the  Effects  of  Mildew  on  Canvas.  Captain  Basil  Hall 
fm  the  Utility  of  Chain  Cables.  Dr.  Trail*s  Experiments  on  the  Copper  Sheathing  of 
Ships.  Dr.  Chrant  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Sponge.  Mr.  Carmichad  oo 
Water  as  a  Moving  Power.  Rev.  Mr.  M^Ritchie*s  Meteorological  Register  for  IStl— . 
22 — ^23 — 24.  Dr.  Oraham*8  List  of  Rare  Plants.  Meteorological  Observationa  made 
aft  Loth.  Cdestial  Phenomena  from  Ist  October  1825,  to  Ist  January  1826.  Sden. 
tlflc  Intdliganceu    Lists  of  PMeota,  Proceedings  of  Scientific  Sodetks,  &c. 

The  fbUowing  are  the  leading  Ck>KTE2rT8  of  No.  XXV.— Professor  Chtistiicai 
and  Pr.  Turner  on  the  illuminating  power  of  Oil  and  Coal  Qn»,  (Captain  J.  Fraak* 
lin  on  the  Qeopraphical  Positions  of  several  Places  in  India.  Dr.  Qreville  on  two  new 
genera  of  Bjrssoideae,  and  a  new  species  of  Eurotium  (with  a  plate.)  Mr.  Bladcadder 
on  unusual  Atmospheric  Refraction  (with  a  plate.)  On  a  finSl  Crocodile  diauwaied 
near  Whitby  (with  a  plate.)  Air.  Miller  on  Uie  invention  and  practice  of  Steam  Navi- 
gation. Dr.  Daubeny  on  die  Geology  of  Sicily  (wi^  a  cdoured  map.)  Profenot  Bar- 
low*s  experiments  cm  the  Magnetism  of  Ironj; — ^Dr.  Boae*a  moptieal  Tabk  of  €tm 
Crust  of  the  Earth  and  the  chief  subordinate  mass^  Captain  Basil  Hall  on  the  Dan- 
dee  Ferry.  Account  of  a  new  and  commodious  method  of  regulating  the  MovemcDts 
of  Steam  Vessds  (with  a  plate.)*  Professors  Leslie  and  Jameson  on  the  value  of  Water 
as  a  moving  power.  List  of  rare  Plants  which  have  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Gaidcn^ 
Edinburgh.    Scientific  Intelligence.    Proceedings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c 

XXVTIL 

•  < 

MARMION :  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.  By  Sir  Walter 
ScoTT^  Bart  A  New  Edition,  handsomely  printed  by  Ballantyne, 
in  Foolscap  8vo,  with  Vignette  Title-Page.    98. 

XXIX. 

THE  LADY  of  the  LAKE :  a  Poem.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Bart .  A  New  Edition,  handsomely  printed  oy  Ballantyne,  in 
Foolscap  6vo,  with  Vignette  Title-Page.    9s. 

XXX. 

MEMOIRS  of  ANTONIO  CANOVA ;  with  an  HistMical 
Sketch  of  Modem  Sculpture.  By  J.  S.  Msxbs,  A.  M.  With  a  Pbr- 
trait  and  other  Engravings.    8vo.     15s. 

XXXL 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  respecting  the  INDIANSof  NORTH 

,  AMERICA ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Attempts  niade  to  Convert  and 

Civilixe  them.   By  John  Halkbtt^  Esq.   One  Volume  8to.  lOa.  6d. 
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XSXTL 

PRIZE  ESSAYS  kind  TRANSACTIONS  of  the  HIGH- 
LAND  SOCIETY  OP  SCOTLAND,  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Ao^ 
count  of  tbe  Principal  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  from  November 
1820  to  December  1823.  Volume  VI,  Byo,  with  Eight  Engravings. 
L.1,48. 

The  Volume  now  puUiihed  contains  many  interesting  Papers.  Among  these  may 
be  cmnnctated, — EsMiys  on  Rafl-ioads,  vidi  EngraTingB — ^Various  Experiments  wi^ 
^ah,  as  a  JManule-^An  £sMy  on  the  Tbeary  of  In%aUoa — On  impronng  te  quality 
of  Kelp — Report  on  Friendly  Societies,  with  copious  Tables. 

*,*  The  Report  on  Friendly  Societies,  with  me  Tables,  may  be  had  separately,  in  a 
«icat  Oetavo  Y^nme.    68.  in  boards. 

xxxin. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  PARTNERSHIP.  By 
JAJfXs  Stark,  Esq.  Advocate.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

XXXIV* 

A  DISCOURSE  on  the  RISE,  PROGRESS,  PECULIAR 

OBJECTS,  and  IMPORTANCE  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY ; 

containing  an  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Doctrines  of  that  Science.     By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.      Second 

,  Edition.     8vo.     5s.  6d.  boards. 

XXXV. 

REMARKS  on  the  MERITS  and  PRESENT  STATE  of 
IVACCINATION,  wherein  the  Obiections  of  the  Antivaccinists  aie 
considered.     By  Robbrt  Lbwins,  M.  D.  &c. 

XXXVI. 

THE  EDINBURGH  GAZETTEER,  or  GEOGRAPHL 
CAL  DICTIONARY.  In  Six  Large  Volumes  8vo,  Double  Co- 
lumns.   L.5,  8s.  boards. 

*,*  From  the  care  with  which  this  Gazetteer  has  been  prepared,  and  the  character  of 
its  Contributors,  the  Publishers  eonfidentfy  hope  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
most  perfect  body*of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Commerdal,  that 
is  now  to  be  met  with.  In  this  belief  they  are  confirmed,  by  the  large  and  increasing 
share  of  public  ikvour  which,  during  the  progress  of  its  publication  in  Parts,  this  wow 
has  so  remarkably  experienced. 

XXXVIL 

The  SAME  WORE  ABRIDGED.  In  One  krge  Volume 
8vo,  with  Nine  Maps  by  Arrowbmith.     18s.  boards. 

xxxvni. 

A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  constructed  from  the  latest 

Authorities.    By  Ar  Abbowsmith,  Hydrographer  to  his  Majesty ;  in 

Fifty-three  Maps,  from  Original  Drawings,  engraved  in  the  best  style 

of  the  Art,  by  Sidnet  Hall.     In  Royal  Quarto.    L.1,  lOs.  neatly 

half  boimd.     Coloured  Copies,  L.2,  12s.  6d. 

,*,  The  Publishers  beg  respectfully  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  this  Atias, 
ooostnicted  by  the  most  eminent  Geographer  of  the  present  dar,  and  which,  tlicy  trust, 
for  accuncy,  bcwty  of  csecntko,  and  wiortcTirifln  of  jkriee,  will  be  Ibund  worthy  €^  at. 
tentioo. 
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XIL 

A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of  PC 
LITICAL  ECONOMY.     By  J.  R.  M^Culloch,  Esq.     In  One 

Vdume  8vo. 

*^*  The  Treatise  on  Political  Economy,  which  the  Author  oootributed  to  the  Sopple- 
ment  to  the  Encydopcedia  Britanoica,  ^HQ  fonn  the  groundwork  of  this  PublicatioD : 
But  besides  being  corrected  diroughout,  it  will  be  enhuged  by  the  addition  of  screcal 
new  Chapten,  coibracing  a  full  dlscnsiion  of  many  of  £t  oaost  interesciog,  importaiit; 
Md  diffioUt  questions  inTolved  in  the  Sdenca. 

The  Treatise  in  tlie  Supplement  has  been  reprinted  at  New  York  with  Notes  by  Pio« 
fessor  M'ViCKAB ;  and  has  been  adopted  as  the  Text-Book  for  the  Students  of  Politiai 
Economy  in  Colombia  College,  and  in  several  other  distinguished  Seminaries  in  iJie 
United  States. 

««  We  cannot  omit  an  opportunity  of  recording  our  feeble  testimony  to  the  merits  oC 
diis  Essay  {on  Pol,  Econ,  Supp,  to  Bncyc.  BriUy  )which  deservedly  ranks  among  the 
ablest  productions  of  one  of  the  first  Political  Economists  of  the  age ;  and  which,  from 
the  soundness  of  its  principles,  the  aptness  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  perqiicuity  of  its 
tt]^  is  one  of  the  best.  Elementary  Treatises  of  iHnch  the  Science  has  yet  to  bo«t.'*— 
WettmituUr  Review^  No.  V,  page  213. 

XIII. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  ARITHMETIC,  ALGEBRA,  and 
GEOMETRY,  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Edinburgh  SduMd  of 

Arts.     Svo. 

XIV. 
JOHN  BALIOL ;  a  Drama.    By  William  Tennant,  Esq, 

XV. 

EXTRACTS  from  various  GREEK  AUTHORS;  with 
Notes  and  a  Lexicon.  By  D.  K.  Sanofobd>  £s(}.  A.  M.  Oxon.  8vo. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 

XVI. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  WRITING  of  GREEK.     By 

D.  K.  Sandford,  Esq.  A.  M.  Ozon.     ISmo.     Third  Edition,  revised 

and  erdarged. 

XVIL 

A  METHOD  of  FARM  BOOK-KEEPING.  By  Alex- 
ANDBR  Trotter^  Esq.  of  Dreghom.  Exemplified  by  the  Forms  and 
Accounts  actually  practised  by  the  Author  in  the  management  of  his 
Farm  at  Colinton,  near  Edinburgh.     Rot^al  Octavo. 

xvm. 

MODERN  HORTICULTURE ;  or  an  Account  of  the  most 
approved  JSIethod  of  managing  Gardens,  for  the  production  of  Fruits, 
Culinary  Vegetables,  and  Flowers.  By  Patrick  Nbtll,  F.  R.  S.  E. 
F.  L.  S.  and  Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  One 
Volume  Svo.  with  Engravings. 

XIX. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICES  of  SCOTTISH  AFFAIRS, 
during  the  REIGNS  of  CHARLES  II  and  JAMES  VII,  extracted 
from  the  Manuscripts  of  Sir  John  Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  Bart. 
Two  Volumes  Svo. 


ON  THE  FIRST  OF  NOVEAIBER  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

Price  Six  Shillings, 

THE 

METROPOLITAN 

QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE, 

No.  I. 


^'  Ifc  it  DO  matter  how  wittj,  to  it  be  doqnent,  and  full  of  intcntioo.  Let 
there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  though  thou  write  with  a  goote  pen. 
About  it'*  Shakspeaee. 


Wb  have  determined  to  establish  a  Magazine^  and  we  are 
well  disposed  to  gratify  the  public  by  communicating  our  real 
intentions  in  so  doings  more  especially  as  they  are  somewhat 
original.  Our  province  is  not  to  make  men  reason^  like  the 
£dinburgh-^or  doubt,  like  the  Westminster— or  believe^  like  the 
Quarterly— -or  sneer^  like  Blackwood— or  yawn^  like  all  the 
rest :  we  write^  to  say  the  truths  partly  for  profit,  partly  for 
celebrity,  principally  for  pleasure.  The  public  then>  aa  they  owe 
us  no  love,  will  'be  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  if  they  purchase  and 
praise  our  lucubrations,  and  have  a  daim  on  us  for  a  candid 
exposition  of  our  plan. 

The  prudent  elector  will  not  promise  to  support  the  can- 
didate for  the  now  peaceful  glories  of  St  Stephen's,  who  refuses 
a  full  confession  of  his  political  principles,  and  the  wise  reader  of 
Magazines,  if  such  a  pursuit  be  compatible  with  wisdom,  will 
regard  with  jealous  eye  an  inexplicit  and  equivocal  Prospbctus. 
It  is  true  that  the  world  will  have  much  cause  to  marvel  when 
the  Representative,  or  the  Editor,  keeps  promise :  yet,  though 
the  deceit  be  not  punishable,  even  by  the  code  of  Louisiana,  there 
is  still  some  gratification  to  the  deluded  individual  in  refusing  the 
again  requested  vote,  or  countermanding  the  newly-ordered 
number. 

The  diffusion  of  education  has  done  for  periodical  literature 
pretty  much  what  the  thousand-and-one  oils  are  believed  to  do  for 
ladies'  hair — augmented  the  quantity,  but  much  diminished  the 
fineness  of  the  material.  Time  was  when  the  few  works  of  this 
description  were  the  best  relaxation  of  the  man  o£  learning,  and 
the  chief  pleasure  of  the  man  of  taste,  when  some  wit  could  exist 
independent  of  irreligion,  and  all  wisdom  was  not  centered  in  pc 


s 


lltical  economy.  But  now^  Registers  and  Miscellanies,  Reriews 
and  Magazines^  as  thickly  strewn  and  almost  as  worthless  as  leares 
of  Vallombrosay  bar,  as  our  booksellers  assert,  the  path  to  fiune ; 
and  he  who  would  pierce  through  these  piles  of  opposhioo,  most 
do  it,  like  Hannibal,  by  vin^^ar.  Thus  the  time  is  out  of  jmnt, 
and  if  we  are  not  bom  to  set  it  ri^t,  we  may  at  least  take  note 
of  its  infirmities. 

Of  ourselves,  the  best  account  is  only  negative.  We  are  not 
all  of  armature  age ;  nor  have  we  sH  the  good  fortune  to  be  un- 
counected  with  Universities.  We  have  no  list  to  give  of  noble 
persons,  who  will  puff  us  among  the  lords,  and  no  catalogue  of 
high-sounding  denominations  for  ourselves  wherewith  to  awe  the 
commons.  Yet  are  there  some  among  us  who  have  sat  at  good 
men's  feasts, — some  who  have  prosed  with  the  learned,  disputed 
with  the  wise,  laughed  with  the  witty,  and  trifled  with  the  fair  ; 
and  if  we  should  be  discovered  to  be  privy  counsellors,  we  shall 
only  prove,  by  a  new  example,  how  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them.  To  paraphrase  the  words  of  Benedict,  we  are  too  few 
for  a  long  praise,  too  proud  for  a  small  praise,*  too  unproved  for  a 
great  praise,  and  perhaps  too  self-contented  for  any  praise  at  all ; 
and  if  our  prose  weigh  much  lighter  than  the  British,  and  our 
verse  have  no  resemblance  to  Theodric,  the  public  will  be  well 
pleased  without  descriptions  which  they  cannot  verify,  and  thus 
our  personal  confession  is  completed. 

But  of  our  work  we  must  say  more,  and  a  frank  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  deficiencies  may  shew  better  than  an  enumeration  of 
its  merits.  We  do  not  altogether  promise  that  we  may  not  occa- 
sionally betray  a  foolish  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Gk>d,  and  we 
fear  that  we  shall  produce  but  few  long  poems  in  the  Don  Juan 
stanza.  We  have  no  great  genius  for  politics,  nor  are  we  prepared 
for  the  attack,  or  the  defence  of  the  Creed  of  Athanasius ;  we  have 
no  attachment  for  any  party,  whence  we  may  chance  to  laugh  at 
all ;  and  we  fear  we  may  sometimes  neglect  too  long  to  pane- 
gyrise  the  publications  of  our  bookseller.  Yet  can  we  offer  to  the 
public  a  fair  portion  of  ingenious  disquisition,  some  variety  of 
style,  and  some  extent  of  literary  information.  We  sballj  often 
be  eloquent,  and  occasionally  poetical ;  and  lastly,  which  is  our 
proudest  merit,  we  shall  say  little  about  Ireland,  and  almost  no- 
thing on  political  economy. 

PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  HURST,  RBE8,  ORME,  BROWN,  AND 
ORBBN,  LONDON  ;  J.  DBIOHTON  AND  SONS,  CAMBRIDGE  ; 

AND  J.  PARKER.  OXPORD. 


James  Auchie,  Printer,  L^dy  Sudr*t  Close,  Edinburgh. 


'Hj^tUammtats  I8lf bltfo. 


On  the  First  of  January,  1826,  cmd  afterwards  annually,  wiU 

he  published,  in  One  Vol,  Octavo, 

By  LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  4  GREEN,  PATER- 
NOSTER-ROW, LONDON, 

CRITICAL  REPORTS 

OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


And  in  another  Volume,  printed  uniformly^  but  to  be  had  teparmieiy,  if  dmired, 

PARLIAMENTARY 


CONTAINING  TBE  SUBSTANCE  OF  ALL  IMPORTANT  PAPERS  LAID  BBPOKB 

EACH  HOUSE  DURING  THE  SESSION. 


Hie  Parliambntart  RsvtEW  will  contun— 

1.  A  condensed  Report  of  the  leading  Speeches  and  Arguments  upcm  OTeiy 
subject  which  materially  affects  the  public  interest ;  the  substance  of  what  is 
adranced  upon  the  same  topic  on  different  occasions,  being  presented  connectedlj 
to  view  under  some  general  head,  and  the  soTeral  heads,  into  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  whole  matter,  being  arranged  in  such  an  order,  as  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  the  facili^  of  reference  may  suggest :  as,  for  instance. 
Colonies,  Finance,  Foreign  and  Home  Trade,  Law,  Mamifactnres,  Pablic 
Health,  &c. 

f .  The  Report  of  the  discussions  on  each  measure  will  be  followed  by  an  es* 
amination,  as  well  of  the  tendency  of  the  measure  itself,  as  of  the  soundness  or 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  supported  or  opposed ;  and  by  an 
investigation  of  the  causes  which  may  hare  occasioned  its  adoption  or  rejedioB. 

5.  A  summary  and  critical  view  will  be  taken  of  all  the  transactions  of  the 
Session,  and  of  the  Progress  made  by  Parliament  in  promoting  the  wel£Me  of 
the  nation. 


In  the  Parliambntart  Abstracts  will  be  giren — 
The  substance  of  all  important  Papers  annually  presented  to  the  two  houses. 

The  Parliamentary  Papers  cdkitain  much  information  which  is  highly  Taloable 
to  erery  class  of  Society.  The  reports  of  Committees,  and  the  eridence  given 
before  them  on  great  public  questions,  furnish  authentic  and  various  information 


on  the  state  of  the  country.    The  tables  of  Finance,  of  Imports  and 

and  other  Commercial  information,  are  wanted  by  every  man  who  is  e»^age4 

in  Commercial  pnrsuits.    These  papers  amount  annually  to  about  twenty  folio 

volumes,  and  are  obtained  with  great  difficult,  being  solely  printed  far 

use  of  the  Members.     If  they  were  reprinted  for  the  pnbUc,   their 

and  useless  bulk  would  preclude  a  profitable  sale.    The  utility  of 

their  really  valuable  matter  into  an  octavo  volume,   will,   therefore,    be    doJj 

appreciated. 


Tub  utility  of  this  work  is  obvious ;  and  its  publication  will  supply 
essential  deficiency  in  our  periodical  literature. 

Upon  the  importance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament,  hoik  mm 
regards  England  and  the  world  at  large,  we  need  not  expatiate.  These  proceed- 
ings, however,  have  never  yet  become  the  subject  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
comment,  and  there  is  no  record  of  them  accommodated  to  the  puiposes  of  geneiml 
reference  or  instruction. 

In  resorting,  for  either  of  these  purposes,  to  a  mere  collection  of  Newspaper 
reports,  the  waste  of  time  and  attention  necessary  for  obtaining  the  denied 
infonnation  on  any  given  subject,  is,  to  the  greatest  degree,  inconvenient  and 
repulsive.  To  pick  out  the  various  debates  on  any  particular  question,  disjointed 
by  intervening  matter  ;  to  be  impeded  and  encumbered  in  the  way  to  an  object 
of  search,  by  discussions  of  no  public  interest ;  by  trivial  speeches ;  or  by  fiivokms 
or  irrelevant  personalities; — is,  of  itself,  enough  to  prevent  the  generality  of 
readers  from  taking  any  interest  in  the  past  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

By  bringing  connectedly  to  view  under  one  head  the  whole  of  the  Tni^trrFr' 
arguments  and  leading  speeches  delivered  on  each  important  subject. 

By  excluding  impertinent  matter  and  discussions  of  no  pubHc  interest,— 

By  adding  a  free  and  scientific  examination  of  every  great  topic  afiecting  the 
public,  and  by  classifying  the  whole  in  the  manner  previously  mentioned,  we 
shall,  we  think,  frame  a  record  of  our  Parliamentary  proceedings  at  once  con- 
venient and  instructive. 

In  our  Critical  examinations  of  the  various  great  public  questions,  while  we 
abecain  from  every  kind  of  invective  and  personality,^H:onfining  ourselves  to  the 
point  to  be  discussed, — we  shall  freely  investigate  the  operations  of  the  present 
Parliamentary  system,  and  trace  them  to  their  secret  springs ;  endeavounng  to 
ascertain  how  far  that  system  is  adapted  to  the  interests  and  exigencies  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  what,  if  any,  are  its  principal  and  remediable  defects. 

The  value  of  the  Critical  examinations  will  depend  on  the  excellence  of  their 
execution.  Of  our  competency  to  such  a  task  we  are  not  permitted  to  speak ; 
but  as  far  as  adequate  talent  can  be  ensured  by  liberal  expense,  we  have  little 
doubt,  both  in  this  and  other  respects,  of  producing  a  work  entitled  to  puUic 
patronage. 


|^0]i0i»i{0  for  lluWitfl^ing^ 

(In  WMLif  Kumben^  wU  KomtMif  Parts^  to  eommtw$  tn  Jamary,  1826|> 

A 

COMPREHENSIVE  AND  SYSTEMATIC  DISPLAY, 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL, 
Of  Tiic 

ARTS    AND    MANUFACTURES 

or 
GR£AT  BRITAIN  AN3&  IRELAND. 


BY  GEORGE  BIRKBECK,  M.D.  F.G.S.  M.A.S. 

VBUIDXNT  Of  TVB  MBGRAMICs'  INSTITUTION,  Of  TUS  MSTIOAOI,OOICAI.  AV9 
CUMMICAL  tOCIVriU,  AND  OF  THE  MEDICAL  AND  CUIHUAOICAL  SOCIUT,  Of 
LONDON  ;  HONORAET  MEMBER  Of  THE  LITERARY  AND  PUlL080l*n|CM.  fOCtfiTY 
Of   BRISTOLi  &C.  &C, 
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The  perfection  to  which  all  the  productiTe  arls  have 
arrived  in  this  Empire^  and  the  saccess  which  has  attended  their  pro* 
gl^ess,  render  it  no  less  desirable  and  honourable  than  usefol  and  advan* 
tageoos,  that  a  complete  yiew  of  them  should  foe  presented  in  a  p<iiiilica- 
tion  commensurate  with  their  private  and  national  importance,  and 
acoordinf;  with  the  taste  and  intelltgence  of  the  age. 

Superior,  in  every  respect,  as  oar  Manufacturing  Establishments 
are,  to  those  of  any  other  country, — ^in  science,  in  originality,  in  combi- 
nation, in  capital,  and  in  extent,—- it  must  be  regarded  as  an  extraordi- 
nary fact,  that  our  Literature  is  without  a  full,  comprehensive,  and  accu- 
rate, display  of  their  various  branches,  calculated  to  satisfy  cariosity, 
and  to  affoid  to  praetieai  men,  the  illusttation  which  one  department 
oommuniealea  to  another.  Inferior,  at  the  ssme  time,  as  are  the  manu" 
factures  of  Fffance»  yert  the  Libraries  of  that  country  have  been  enabled, 
by  the  entoffprise  of  the  Printer  and  Engraver,  to  exhibit  very  splendid 
preductions,  in  which  they  are  admirably  delineated  and  described : 
such  are  the  works  intitled  '*  Traits  Complet  do  Mecaniifne  appNqu^ 
aux  Arts»  par  Borgnis,''  8  vols.  4to. ;  ^  Traits  de  Mecanique  Indns- 
trlelle,  par  CItfistian,''  3  vols.  4to;  and  *'Noovelle  Architecture 
HydrauUque,  par  ProBy,  3  vob.  4to.  besides  many  others  of  equal  mag- 
nitude and  importaacv. 

French  scientific  Enquirers,  and  Artisans,  are  enabled,  by  means  of 
these  works,  to  appreciate,  study,  and  improve,  all  the  Arts  which  dis- 
tinguish and  benefit  their  country ;  for,  without  reserve  or  jealousy,  every 
improvement  and  every  operation  has  been  exhibited  in  them  for  mutual 
and  reciprocal  advantage.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  coddltion  of  Eng- 
lish readers  and  students:  they  can  no  where  find  in  the  native  language 
of  their  country, — which  is  the  native  country  of  industry  and  inven- 
tion,~any  adei^nate  display  of  the  wonders  which  they  have  themselves 
achieved :  and,  if  they  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  particular  de- 
tails, they  must  be  obliged  to  consult  numberless  l>ooks,  in  which  S3rste- 
matie  information  is  not  attempted,  while  the  knowledge  impartod  is 


disproportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  work  which  includes  it,  and  deToid 
of  that  connexion  and  relation  which  the  natore  and  TMiety  of  the  aub* 
jccts  demand. 

This  palpable  deficiency  in  oar  literatore  lias  not  arisen  from  want 
of  public  taste,  which  on  these  subjects  is  always  displayed  with  refined 
discrimination ;  nor  from  any  defect  of  scholastic  knowledge  in  tiie  con- 
ductors of  our  Manufacturing  Establishments,  because  they  are,  in 
general,  as  enlightened  as  they  are  ingenious  and  opulent ;  nor  from  any 
indiflerence  to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject ;  for  in  no  coontry  in 
the  world  have  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  been  more  honoured,  and 
their  value  more  unequivocally  admitted  and  universally  felt.  Perfaapa 
the  true  cause  may  foe  found  in  that  profitable  employment  of  time,  which 
allows  our  creat  Manufacturers  few  opportunities  of  writing  for  the 
press :  and  for  the  achievement  of  this  object,  as  well  as  every  other 
human  purpose,  certain  combin&tions  of  time,  person,  and  circumstance, 
are  essential  to  success. 

The  period  for  supplying  this  deficiency  has,  it  is  conceived,  now 
arrived ;  and  the  present  time  is  considered,  in  every  respect,  propi- 
tious to  an  undertaking,  which,  in  regard  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactores 
of  this  country,  shall  effect  all  that  belongs  to  their  literary,  scientific, 
and  graphic  display.  The  age,  indeed,  is  marked  by  the  nnrivaJled 
perfection  of  our  manufactures,  and  by  combinations  of  skill  and  capi- 
tal, which  baffle  competition ;  by  the  establishment  of  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions in  every  considerable  town,  which  have  diffused  a  spirit  of 
enquiry,  and  a  thirst  for  this  species  of  knowledge,  in  a  degree  which 
never  before  existed;  and,  in  fine,  by  the  universally  acknowledged 
powers  of  the  press,  to  improve  every  subject  to  which  it  is  applied. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  publish,  in  Weekly  Numbers  and  in 
Monthly  Parts,  a  complete  and  perfect  account  of  every  separate 
Branch  of  modem  Manufactures:  describing  these  operations  in  a  suffi. 
cient  body  of  text;  and  exhibiting  every  Implement  and  Machine  in  a 
aeries  of  correct  Engravings.  It  is  estimated  that  this  design  may  be 
accomplished  in  about  Two  Hundred  and  Eight  Numbers  at  One  Shilling 
each,  or  Fifty-two  Parts  at  Four  Shillings,  printed  in  Quarto:  each 
Number  to  be  illustrated  with  at  least  Two  Engravings ;  the  whole  form- 
ing, when  complete,  Four  splendid  Volumes.  It  will,  at  the  same  time, 
be  so  arranged,  that  the  subjects  shall  not  run  into  different  Numbers : 
so  that  a  certain  quantity  of  Numbers,  which  may  be  purchased  sepa- 
rately, will  display  the  great  Branches  of  our  Manufactures  in  their  prin- 
cipal subdivisions,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  who  desire  to  limit 
their  purchase  to  subjects  in  which  they  are  immediately  interested. 

The  Construction  of  Engines,  especially  Stbam-Engines,  Mills, 
and  Machines  of  all  kinds,  will,  it  is  presumed,  occupy  about  Twenty- 
four  Numbers,  or  Six  Parts. 

The  Iron  Trade,  in  all  its  Branches,  will  occupy  about  sixteen 
Numbers,  or  Four  Parts,  in  Five  or  Six  principal  Subdivisions. 

The  Cotton  Manufactures,  in  all  their  BrAUches,  will  occupy  about 
Eighteen  Numbers,  or  Four  Parts,  classed  in  Four  or  Five  Subdivisions. 

The  Silk  Trade,  about  Four  Numbers,  or  One  Part. 

The  Linen  Manufactory,  about  Four  Numbers,  or  One  Part. 

The  Mining  and  Mineralooical  Department  will  extend  to  about 
Twelve  Numbers,  or  Three  Parts. 

The  Woollen  and  Clothing  Manufactures,  into  Eight  Numbers, 
or  Two  Parts. 

The  Hosiery  Manufactory,  into  Two  Numl>crs. 

The  Glass  Manufactory,  Four  Numbers,  or  One  Part. 

The  Pottery  and  Earthenware,  Four  Numbers,  or  One  Part. 

Distillery,  in  all  its  Varieties,  Four  Numbers,  or  One  Part. 

Brewing,  in  its  various  Branches,  Four  Numbers,  or  One  Part. 


\ 


The  Manufacture  of  Chemical  Agents  and  Re-aobnts,  Twelve 
Nambers,  or  Three  Parts. 

Dyeing,  id  its  Tarioos  Branches,  Foar  Nambers,  or  One  Part. 

Tanning  and  Leather  Manufacture,  Foar  Nambers,  or  one  Part. 

The  Construction  of  Mathematical  Instruments,  Twelve  Nam- 
bers, or  Three  Parts. 

Civil  Engineering,   inchiding  Canals,   Bridges,   Docks,  Piers, 
Roads,  &o.Twel?e  Nambers,  or  Three  Parts. 

Oil,  Tallow,  Wax,  and  Gas  Manufactories,  Foar  Numbers,  or 
one  Part 

Ship- Building,  Foar  Nambers,  or  One  Part 

The  Bright  Trades  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  inolading  Batton- 
making,  Catlery,  &o.  Twelve  Nambers,  or  Three  Parts. 

Hat-Making,  inclading  Straw,  Two  Nambers. 

Needle  and  Pin  Making,  Two  Numbers. 

Paper-Making,  Four  Numbers,  or  One  Part. 

RoPE-BfAKiNG,  Two  Nambers* 

Clock  and  Watch-Making,  Eight  Nambers,  or  Two  Parts. 

Type- Founding  and  Printing,  Foar  Nambers,  or  One  Part, 

Engraving  and  Copper-Plate  Printing,  Four  Nambers,  or  One 
Part. 

Miscellaneous  Trades,  Sixteen  Nambers,  or  Four  Parts. 
— Making  in  the  whole  Two  Hundred  and  Eight  Nambers,  or  FUW-two 
Parts,  the  progressive  Weekly  an<i  Monthly  Publication  of  which  will 
occupy  Four  Years. 

It  is  intended,  of  course,  to  incorporate  in  every  Branch  the  Disco- 
veries and  Improvements  made  in  Foreign  Countries  relative  to  that 
Branch ;  but,  if  the  success  of  the  Work  should  accord  with  the  hopes 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  it  should  realize  the  expectationa  «f 
the  Public,  it  is  proposed,  on  the  completion  of  the  British  Maoufactores, 
to  extend  the  Series  to  Fifty-two  other  Numbers,  which  shall  embrace 
all  those  Manufactures  at  present  exclusively  practised  in  foreign  coan- 
tries,  and  many  of  which  may  be  advantageously  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain; and,  further,  to  subjoin  to  Ihis  Part  our  various  Colonial  Manufac- 
tories, as  well  for  the  use  of  the  Colonies  as  for  the  gratification  of 
enlightened  curiosity  at  home. 


The  First  One-Shilling  Number  will  appear  on  the  First  of 
January,  1826,  and  on  the  same  day  the  First  Part,  at  Four  Shillings, 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  those  persons  who  prefer  to  purchase  the 
Work  in  Monthly  Parts ;  and  every  succeeding  Saturday,  and  First  of 
the  Month,  respectively,  a  Number  and  a  Part  will  appear,  till  the  Work 
is  completed. 

The  assistance,  correspondence,  and  communications,  of  Manufac- 
turers, and  Artists  employed  in  Manufactories,  are  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

To  be  published  by  Knight  and  Lacky,  at  the  James  Watt,  in 
Paternoster  Row ;  and  to  be  had,  as  it  appears  in  Numbers  or  Parts,  of 
all  Booksellers  and  Venders  of  Books. 

•»•  Th*  Work  will  be  elegaiUly  pHnted  in  New  Types,  and  an  Super- 
fine  Demy  Paper ;  6iif ,  to  accommodate  Amateurs  of  Large  Editions^  to 
many,  ami  no  more,  will  be  taken  off  on  Royal  Paper,  with  first  impres- 
sions of  the  Engravings,  as  are  actually  demanded  hy  Notices  previously  sent 
to  the  Publishers f  at  h^hteen  Pence  per  Number,  and  Six  Shillings  per 
Part, 
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NEW  WORKS, 

PWaliitf  ftft  KNieuT  mmi  Lacky,  Pm^mottm-  Mmtf. 

I. 
Prmtdeml  Dufhtjf  ofikt  Mechamieal  amd  M^tmfiulmriKg  Arts  tf 

GrttU  Britain, 

la  Oaehrge  Oclato  Volmne,  Priee  1/.  XOb.  boards,  illuilralcfi  wiik  Copper- 
plate Eagrsvuift  of  aeveral  Hondred  Salgocit, 

The  Operative  Keclianley 

AND   BRITISH  MACHINIST: 

fiihibitnig  the  actual  Comtroclioa  and  Practical  Vw*  of  all  Machinery  and 
Iflnplcnefita  at  present  osed  in  the  If  aiMifactones  of  Great  Rritam,  witii  the 
real  processes  adopted  in  perfectlag  Obt  VatM  Arts  and  Kalioaal  Maanlae- 
tvresof  erery  Description. 

By  JOHN  NICHOLSON,  Esq.  Citil  Ekginur. 

This  Volume  is  design^  *o  display,  in  a  snrdnct  and  cheap  form,  attd  in  a 
correct  and  comprehensive  manner,  the  actaai  stale  ef  fldennfie  improvcncBt 
as  it  is  at  present  applied  to  tiM  pffodnctiTe  indaslry  of  this  enpin ;  net  as  the 
same  knowledge  already  exists  m  Books,  but  as  it  ii  aetaally  Ibmid  in  Work- 
shops and  Manufactories  of  tlie  liighest  character.  It  wil»  tfaere&re,  .^eavey 
every  desirable  information  to  tl^  stodioos  and  improving  Mechanic  and 
Mannfactnrer,  relative  to  Engines  and  Constmctlons  particoladjr,  and  to  all 
branches  of  the  Metallic,  WooUeu,  Cotton,  Linen,  Silk,  Porcelain,  and  other 
important  Maonfactnres. 

N.B.  Mr.  NicliolsoD,  the  Anibor,  is  well  known  as  a  practical  Soperinteadcat 
of  Machinery,  and  as  a  son  of  the  late  eminent  William  Nicholson,  Editor  of 
the  Joomal  of  Natural  Philosophy.  He  has  enjoyed  all  advantages  of  expc* 
rience  and  education  to  enable  him  to  confer  every  desirable  perfectioa  on 
thb  Work  ;  and  no  higher  testimony  need  be  adduced  than  his  permission  to 
dedicate  the  Volume  to  Dr.  Bibkbeck,  President  of  the  London  Institute. 

'The  PubHikeri  kaaoe  fielded  to  the  wiihet  of  the  Werhmm  emptotfed  in  varume 
grmt  mamifeotoriee,  tmd  to  the  toOeit&tione  ofwminf  puhlie'i'pirited  indMdmab,  ta 
ameeiiivig  to  diwide  thit  importmd  fVork  hUo  Twblvb  HAL^-cmowa  PARTf , 
to  he  pttbUihed  Weekly. 

The  Fint  Fart  i$  mow  ready  for  ede ;  U  m^  hehadgftM  BooktiUere,  Nememen^ 
wed  Vemien  ^  Booke. 

TMe  tnUy  vaUuihU  Work  wiUlhue  be  brought  wiihim  the  metmeqf  all;  md,m  He 
Half'Crown  Parte,  will  moet  probably  be  thuiied  by  those  to  whom  ite  comtente  are 
Ukely  to  be  moot  useful,'^ while  it  may  etill  be  had  complete,  for  the  library  of  the 
maeter-maanfaetwrer  or  opulent parchoMer^  at  12.  lOr.  in  neat  ha^f'tnadimg. 

II. 

In  8vo.  priee  14«.  in  boards,  illustrated  with  superior  Engravings, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  RAIL-ROADS,  and 

INTERIOR  COMMUNICATIONS  in  GENERAL;  with  Original  Experi- 
ments on  the  Resistance  of  Carriages  on  Rail-roads,  Streiiglli  of  Rails,  Per- 
formances of  the  various  kinds  of  Motive  Power,  and  particularly  of  Loco- 
KOTiVB  Stbam-bnginei.  With  Tables  of  the  comparative  Value  of  Canals 
and  Rail-roads«    By  Nicholas  Wood,  Esq. 

III. 

In  one  vol.  8vo.  with  Plates,  price  7s.  in  boards, 

A  TREATISE  on  the  PROPERTIES  and  MEDICAL 

APPLICATION  oi  the  VAPOUR-BATH,  m  its  different  Varieties,  and 
their  effects,  in  various  species  of  diseased  action.  By  J.  Gibnbt,  m.d.  of  the 
Uoiversity  of  Edinburgh,  Resident  Physician  at  Brigliton,  and  Senior  Physi- 
cian to  the  Sussex  County  Hospital  and  General  Sea-Batfaing  Inftmary. 

**  T^  teok  It  fon  of  tdentUle  tNa»trado«  qpwi  tnrs  braash  of  the  aaUect:  the  wiitifif  ti 
unnsDally  simple  and  lucid.**— rime*,  Aug.  26. 

*«Tbe  work  it  both  IntCraetiTe  and  unu^lor ;  aod,  thoof  h  obrlooelr  written  for  the  poblie.  b 
aol  wltlMWt  iu  value  to  the  profeMlon/'— i,«MMf,  Aug.  27. 

J.  and  C.  AdJard,  Printer*,  Bartholonew  Ckwe. 


NEW  WORKS, 

PKBPABINO  roB  publioatioh, 

Br  OLIVER  !■  BOYD,  EDINBURGH. 


It  tMpiapouBi  Uptodacc.nndadiilltlaof  Jaxdi,  an  Aoniul  Vdlom*,  foniud  in m  far 
Dpon  tiw  Mne  gcuent  plio  with  thoie  baiutiatii  of  the  Oennto  "LitmrrAJouiucki," 
he  wludi  han  tppnnd  withio  th*  Iwt  tew  jrean  in  EngUnd,  bat  cnlinlj  dificring  from 
nj  of  tfacMi  u  to  the  ehuacter  of  IM  exKutioa.  Ai  the  name  hinca,  thii  Work  will  pte- 
■nit  iu  readora  with  glfiripwi  both  of  the  darker  aide  of  thing*  and  of  the  brighlei  odk 
Tals,  orighul  and  tnnilated,  oecaaianal  EMtajt,  popnlai  Illostratkiaa  of  Hialorj  and 
Antiqnitiaa,  Seiioui  and  Comic  SkMchea  of  Life  and  Mannan — in  Vme  and  in  PvMt 
will  aiBka  op  the  main  body  of  the  material!  t  and  each  ndume  wiS\,  moat  probably,  opon 
or  doaa  with  a  brief,  bnt  compreliauiTe  Euay  on  the  Licenry  Hiatory  of  the  prerioiu 
yeaz.  The  Editor  haa  been  fbrtanale  eiwngh  to  enga^  the  alady  and  effectual  tnp- 
poit  of  aereral  of  the  moit  diitinguiabsd  Hen  of  Ijetter*  in  the  country. 

The  plan  of  Jxyrvi  dace  not  eidudi  IIliulialiTe  Etchinga  or  Engtmvinga,  whan  they 
may  aeem  uiefiil  to  any  aubject  introduced  in  ita  pagei ;  but  it  rcita  ita  claim  to  public 
Mpport  on  the  real  ezcaUsnce  of  the  Idterary  Material*  which  it  ondertaka  to  pndnceu 
The  Volume  for  January  1 B36  will  be  ready  for  ddirery  lome  weeka  before  the  ut- 
minatioD  of  1825,  It  will  be  a  handaome,  but  doaely-priated  poat  Bra,  of  from  4S0  to 
MO  p^ea  t  and  tha  price  win  not  eiccsd  lOi,  6d.  or  12a. 


WILLIAM  DOUGLAS ;  or,  Thk  Scotish  Exiles. 
A  Hiftarictl  Novel.    In  3  toll  ISmo. 


'  FAtTL  JONES ;  a  Romance ;  by  Allah  Conninohah. 
In  3  T<dt  poM  8*0. 

4. 
POPULAH  QUESTIONS  POPULARLY  TREATED. 

By  FREDERICK  COVENTRY,  Eaa- 
In  one  Tolume  post  Sro- 


2  NEW  WORKS  PRBPA&ING  FOR  PUBLICATION.  ^ 

5w 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  FAMILY; 

WITB 
THE  DUTIES  AITB  ADTAVTAOE8  WHICH  AEE  nrVOLT^D  Ijr  THAT 

SINGULAR  CONSTITUTION. 

Bt   CHRISTOPHER  ANDERSON. 

PART  FIRST. — Op  the   Constitution  of  the  Human  Family. 

Sect  1.  Introductorj  Remarks,  2.  The  CoDstitution  itself.  8.  The  Coimexion  of 
its  Parts.  4.  The  PunishmcDt  descending.  5.  The  Blessiiig  descending.  6.  TIk 
Moral  Power  of  the  Domestic  Constitution  displayed  in  the  singnlar  Tnflwenff  of  tite 
Parent  orer  the  Child;  the  parental  Power  in  forming  to  future  Usefulness,  or  GicataeB 
of  Character ;  and  the  Power  of  Renstance  to  EtO  inherent  in  the  Constitution  itadfl 
7.  The  Danger  and  Vanity  of  Interference.    8.  Concluding  Reflections. 

PART  SECOND. — Thb  Duties  and  Aotantaobs  inyoltso  ik  the 

Domestic  Cokstitutiok.  Sect  1.  The  Source  or  Causes  of  FaOurv.  2.  Obe- 
dienoe  and  Success  contrasted  with  Negligence  and  Ruin.  S.  The  Means  of  Rece- 
Yety  and  Establishment  4.  The  Manner  of  Procedure  with  r^azd  to  a  Famih. 
5.  Family  GoYemment.  6.  Family  Rdigion.    7*  Family  Maxims. 

PART  THIRD.— The  various  Brandies  of  the  Family  ConsCttutiaii 

particularly  addressed. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  THE  TWELVE  NATIONS; 

oa, 

A  COMPARISOK  of  the  DIFFEHEHT  bases  of  HUHAE  CHABACTEB  AJfD  TAUEVT 

\*  This  Work  consists  of  Twelre  Oii^tters;  in  each  of  which  a  «flerait  kM  of 
genius,  or  turn  ci  nund,  is  brought  into  view,  desoibed,  and  copirady  ilIustrBted  by  sa 
cnnmemtion  of  its  distinctire  qualities,  and  their  modifications,  whidi  are  reodend  ob- 
Yious  to  the  reader  by  the  frequent  citation  of  examples  found  in  history,  and  in  die  lins 
Aod  works  of  osldnated  public  charaetos,  men  of  science,  poets,  artists,  eccentric  ptttfflifc 
criminals,  &c. — The  object  of  the  Work  is  to  show,  that  the  peculiarities  of  diaacter 
obserrable  in  every  individual,  may  be  traced  to  some  one  or  another  of  the  tvcHe  ih 
partments,  and  dut  he  may  have  his  place  assigned  him  in  a  cbuHJkd  view  of  the  divefw 
sities  of  human  nature.— Chapter  I.  Investigates  the  Nature  of  the  Irish  Chaa^o^— 
U.  The  Scottish  Hig^ilanders  or  Celtic  race. — ^III.  The  Egyptians  and  Chinese.— 
IV.  Tha  English.— V.  Tha  Greeks  and  Venttiaos.— VI.  The  Germans  and  Dutch.— 
VII.  The  Italians. — ^VIIl.  The  Lowland  Scotch.— -IX.  The  FtmThm-  I,  Tbt 
Spaniards.— XL  The  French. — XIL  The  Spartans  and  Danes. 

7. 

MATHEMATICAL  TABLES; 

COMTAIHINO 

Improved  Tables  of  Lc^thms  of  Numbers,  Logarithmic  Sines,  Taneents.  and 
Secants,  together  with  a  number  of  others,  useful  in  Practical  MAtlJn^tjf^ 
Aatnmomy,  NavigaUon,  Engiaeering,  and  Rusiness;  preceded  by  a  coSom 
Introduction,  embracing  their  Explaw^on,  and  Rules  and  Formultt  fiMM^dr 
i^hcation,  wito  a  Collection  of  appropriate  Exercises. 

By  WILLIAM  GALBRAITH,  A.M. 

Lecturer  on  Mathematics,  Edmbuigh. 

In  one  rolome  8?o. 
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8. 

THE  MAGIC  BING; 

raOM  TBE  OEEHAN  OP 

nEDSBICKf  BABON  D£  LA  MOTTE  FOUQUE. 

In  3  Tols  ISmo. 

%*  The  higMy  cmiiMiit  Author  of  thii  Woik  hn  been  hitherto  but  little  known  in  oar 
coantry.oDistingiiidied,  howerer*  both  ■•  aaol^ff  uid  at  an  author,  he  hat  been  long  ad- 
mired Ia  Germapjy  where  hif  name  fint  appeared  in  the  literary  woridt  ccw^joined  with  that 
oT  Au^^iBtnt  waUam  SehkgeL  The  ^  Magic  Ring*'  raecoeding  to  the  opfinlooe  pubBihed 
by  BMHiy  eminoit  eridoi),  affbidf  one  of  the  most  pernct  delineations  that  hae  erer  beea 
dnwn  (tf  the  ehinhmia  ages ;  wliile,  at  the  same  tiine»  the  story  cannot  fail  to  awahsn  the 
^mpathies  of  the  modem  reader ;  and  the  whole  is  written  with  such  a  degree  of  imagimu 
tive  warmth  and  enthusiasm,  as  has  been  rarely  equalled.  To  this  enthusiasm,  eertain  his- 
toAal  theories  and  reH^ous  principles,  whidi  the  autlior  wishes  to  iDustratv,  hafe  greatly 
cootrib«ted»  widioot  detacting,  in  any  degree,  from  the  chamctfT  of  the  woric  as  an  emci- 
eaiiunff  loma&OB^ 

9. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND ; 

COlCPILXD  rmOK  THX  most  AUTHXITTIC  DOCVlfSirTS, 

For  ike  Ute  ofSi^ooU. 

By  thb  Riv«  ALEXANDER  STEWART, 

Author  of  *«  A  HiMoiy  of  the  Reign  of  Qeotge  IIL,  being  a  OoiMbNuMta  of  DrGold. 
fliidth*kHislofyof  Bn^aod»''--J>' An  impio?sd  edition  of  GomeliuaNepoi/'.-^^  A  M- 
KilrtiMioiidieGennnene»ofOBian*8PD0on,''ftc.    In  one  voHune  U^Mb 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  TEMPLE  OF  SCIENCE  ; 

mxcaxATiovs  nr  xatveal  hiitoet,  vatumal  raxosoriiTs  autb,  mamvwactjjmmmj 

AXB  MISCXLLAVSOUS  LlrSfUTUUBy 

Intended  fbr  the  Instractkm  and  Anrasement  of  die  general  Reader ; 
WITH  NUMEROUS  BNORAYINGS  ILLUSTRATIYB  OF  THB  WORK. 

11. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF  VIBGIL, 

WITH  KMOUIH  VOTU. 

Bt  JOHN  HUNTER,  L1<J>. 

PiolMMt  «f  Hun— Wj  in  flw  tMNBlty  of  81  Aadrami  MMk  oT  Imgnttd  SdUm  of  Raddlmint 
RaOnMi,  RoMinMirt  Onnnir,  SdfaiA  Hocw«,  Chv.  Lhr>  *»  Ae 


la. 

LESSONS, 

ADAFTBD  TO  THB  CAPACITIBS  OF  CHILDBBN; 

WITH  A  TOCABVLAmr. 

Bt  GEO  rob  FULTON. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED 

BY  OLIVER  &  BOYD,  EDINBURGH ; 

•OLDAUO 

BY  GEO.  B.  WUITTAKER,  LONDON, 

AKD  ALL  OTRBE  BOOtSBLLBES  IN  OEBAT  BEITAIM  AND  lEELAND. 


Miictllttnttiui. 

FOREIGN  SCENES  and  TRAVELLING  RECREATIONS; 

by  John  Howison,  Esq.  of  the  Honoarable  East  India  Company's  Service, 
and  Author  of  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada ;  beaxiiifuUy  printed,  in  fi  YokB  post 
%yo,  158.  boards. 

CoMTBHTf.— Life  at  Sea.— Boarding-House  Recollections.— The  City  of  HaTaxia.^ 
A  Journey  in  the  Deckan.— Two  Days  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— A  Voyage  from 
Havana  to  New  Providence.— Life  in  India.— Foreign  Adventure..— The  Cantonmeiit 
of  Seroor.— The  Delinquent. 

A  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the  SCRAP  BOOK ;  a  CoUectkm 
ci  Amusing  and  Striking  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse ;  with  an  IntrodacdoD, 
and  Occasional  Remarks  and  Contributions,  by  John  M*Diaemu>,  Author  of 
the  Life  of  William  Cowper,  &c. ;  Secokp  Edition,  revised  and  improfed ; 
post  8vo,  8s.  6d.  boards. 

\*  The  First  Edition  of  this  Volume  (whidi  was  sold  a  few  days  after  publicatioD) 
haa  been  noticed  in  terms  ot  high  approbation  by  several  of  the  most  respectable  Li- 
terary Journals.  The  Editor  has  carefully  revised  the  present  Edition,  and  given 
greater  varieQr  to  the  work,  by  introducing  an  additional  number  of  beantlfiil  Sx. 
tracts;  so  that  it  now  contains  above  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Pieces  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  most  admired  British  Authors. 

'*  The  Scrap  Book  is  justly  said  by  its  compiler,  on  bis  title-page,  to  be  *  a  collec- 
tion of  amusing  and  striking  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse.*    Like  his  first  volume,  under 
•the  same  name,  it  is  chiefly  made  up  from  the  popular  works  and  best  periodicals  of 
the  dsy,  and  is  altogether  a  very  sgreeable  miscellany.**— Lilerory  Gasette. 

'*  We  assure  our  readers  that  the  compilation  is  judidous,  and  that  it  is  an  ^^ffflfpt 
loonging-book.*'— G«nife9WM*ff  Magnkte, 

— «-  **  It  is  a  thick,  handsomely-printed,  cheap  volume,  containing  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  well-selected  srticles  of  great  vsriety,  beauty,  and  interest,  chiefly 
ttom.  the  most  distinguished  productions  of  the  dsy.** — La  BdU  A—ewMie, 

I  *•  They  are  exclusively  selected  from  modem  authors,  and  exhibit  a  suflMent 
extent  of  variety  to  be  alluring  to  those  readers  who  {Hrefer  light  reading  of  this  de- 
scription to  the  trouble  of  selecting  for  themselves  from  more  voluminous  composi- 
tions. The  original  contributions,  by  the  Editor,  are  not  inferior  to  the  selections.**— 
Mcmtkly  Maganne* 

— —  '*  That  Mr  M*Diarm|d  has  sufficiently  shewn  himself  to  be  an  able  compiler, 
cannot  now  be  doubted  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  first  volume  of  the  Scrap  Book, 
or  the  repute  in  which  it  has  been  held,  and  that  it  still  continues  to  hold,  as  a  book  of 
great  acquisition  to  both  the  school  and  the  library.  The  second  volume,  however,  seems, 
in  conseqiience  of  its  great  merits  as  a  compilation,  and  the  flattering  reception  it  has 
already  received,  not  to  promise  less  for  Mr  M*Diarmid  than  its  predecessor.  The 
pieces  are,  as  usual,  descriptive,  narrative,  didactic,  humorous,  and  miscellaneous,  and 
from  the  pens  of  our  most  celebrated  living  prose  writers  and  poets,  accompanied  by  a 
very  considerable  share  of  original  matter  fh)m  the  Ingenious  editor  himself.*'— £»r»- 
pean  MagoMtne* 

THIRD  EDITION  of  Volume  First  of  THE  SCRAP  BOOK; 
by  John  M'Diarmid  ;  post  8vo,  88.  6d.  boards. 

\*  This  volume  has  also  been  favourably  noticed  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  Scots- 
man, Caledonian  Mercury,  New  Monthly  Magazine,  &c.  &c. 
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A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  COMPOSITION  and  AP- 
PLICATION of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE ;  or,  a  Compendknis  System 
of  EngUdi  Grammar,  Literary  Criticttm,  and  Ptacdcal  Logic,  iUustrated  by 
mapnffirmte  Defioitioiis,  Roles,  Examples,  and  Exercises,  arranged  upon  a 
man  enHrely  new,  and  adapted  to  explain  the  principles  of  these  important 
Branches  of  Edacation ;  by  Fetbb  Smith,  A.M.  Teacher  of  WngHii^  Com- 
position, &c.,  Edinburgh ;  post  8to  ;  lOs.  6(L  boards. 

■  '*  To  those  who  are  ambitious  of  undsrstandlDg  the  English  language*  and  of 
iviiting  it  with  purity  and  elegance,  this  volume  exbihlts  a  series  of  veiy  instructive 
studies :  the  enlarged  and  philosophic  views  which  it  develops ;  the  precepts,  the  ex* 
amplest  end  the  analysis,  by  which  they  are  illustrated,  are  admirably  calculated  to 
unfold  the  germs  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  strengthen  its  faltering  etepSf'^^o  call 
into  plsy  the  reason,  the  imsgination,  and  the  fancy, — to  direct  their  course^  and  de* 
fine  the  objects  wherever  they  may  be  legitimately  exercised.".— 3f on.  Critical  Gauette^ 

^.—  **  It  has  been  Mr  Smith's  object  <  to  form  a  complete  course  .of  elementary  in- 
struction  in  the  art  of  speaking,  writing,  and  reasoning  accurately  on  any  sulject  thai 
requires  discussion ;'  and,  with  this  view,  he  hss  brought  together  three  compendious 
treatises  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  which  will  be  found  to  comprehend  all  that 
is  most  necessary  in  these  sciences  to  the  ordinary  student.  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  explain  Mr  Smith's  grammatical  views,  but  we  trust  that  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  his  boolc  will  speedily  bring  it  under  the  persona]  inspection  of  our  readers.*'— 
ComgregoiiomtU  Magamn^ 

.i—  **  It  is  impossible  to  analyse  a  work  which  is  itself  a  complete  analysis,  or  to 
give  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner,  when  such  uniform  ability  appears  in  every 
part."— AfoNtAfy  Mogamnc* 

— .**  In  the  work  before  us,  the  system  appears  to  us  full,  clear,  and  practical, 
and  such  as  might  be  pursued  with  advantage."-^f3f'«  AwnttoMt  ^Bdticatiom, 

I  **  It  is  indeed  an  excellent  book ;  and  although  we  may  differ  tnm  Mr  Smith 
on  some  minor  points  of  tasu,  Ac.  we  do  not  hesiute  to  pronounce  it  the  best  ar- 
ranged, most  valuable,  and  most  extensively  useful  compendium  of  the  kind  we  ever 
met  with. — La  Belle  AtHmhUe. 

—  **  It  evinces  great  diligence  and  attention,  and  not  only  embraces  the  technl. 
cal  points  of  grammar,  but  also  enters  at  considerable  length  into  the  wider  field  of 
literary  criticism,  in  which  principles  are  enforced  by  illustrations  from  the  most  ap- 
proved classical  writers."-*Ca/M<(m»a»  Mercury. 

**  The  following  notice  of  a  work,  just  published,  we  copy  from  a  contemporary. 
The  author  is  a  diligent  and  accurate  scholsr,  and  we  cordially  subscribe  to  every 
word  said  in  praise  of  his  book. — Scotemon.— *  This  is  a  very  praiseworthy,  and  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  prove  a  very  useful  work.  It  is  decidedly  ihore  original,  and,  what 
is  better,  more  practical  and  comprehensive,  than  any  book  on  English  educaticm  that 
has  of  late  years  come  before  the  public  eye.  It  is  adapted  equally  to  the  capacity  of 
the  juvenile  scholar  and  the  wants  of  the  private  student.  It  contains,  in  fact,  a  pern 
feet  series  of  classical  English  studies.  In  whst  is  properly  called  granmuu',  the  rules 
are  new,  various,  and  well-expressed.  The  examples  of  literary,  or  rather  verbal  cri-, 
ticism,  sre  alwsys  copious,  frequently  ingenious,  and  generally  correct.  The  system 
of  practical  logic  is  at  once  simple,  judicious,  and  refined.  The  author  knows  his  sub- 
jects perfectly  well,  and  illustrates  them  with  perspicuity  and  precision.  We  can 
most  safely  and  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing a  correct,  copious,  and  commanding  style  in  BngUsh  oomposition.'«.£<ite.  ObterverJ** 

— ..  '<  We  consider  it  to  be  highly  creditsble  to  the  talent,  industry,  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  author,— fitted  to  produce  important  improvements  on  our  common  mode 
of  elementary  instruction,— and,  altogether,  to  be  beyond  comparison  the  most  va- 
lusble  contribution  which  has  been  made  for  many  years  to  this  Aindamental  and  in- 
valuable department  of  general  education."-.-L«lerary  Ckrmdde. 

A  CATECHISM  on  the  WORKS  of  CREATION ;   intended 

to  assist  Parents,  or  Tutors,  in  conveying  to  the  Youthful  Mind  a  General 
Knowledge  of  the  Objects  of  Nature,  vnth  suitaMe  Reflections ;  by  Petee 
Smith,  A.M.  Anthor  of  '^  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Composition  of  the  English 
Language,"  &c ;  18mo,  6d. 
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tagiBther  with  Obwnratkmi  on  the  Sipedicncj  of  extending;  the  ftwiKiASys. 
Um  to  other  Acidemkel  F.itihlithnwpti,  and  on  the  fwipuelyf  — Mug  ov- 
tain  AdditioM  to  the  Conne  of  Pldloeophical  Edncetion  in  UnSvcBHli«;  bj 
Gioftoi  jAmDiMs,  A.M.,  F.R^E.,  FiQ&mat  of  Lpe;ieand  Bhetorie  m  Ihet 
Unifenity ;  Ssconn  Eomoir,  cnkiged;  pott  Svo;,  lOi.  6d.  boenii. 

SKETCHES  of  the  PHILOSOPHY  of  APPARITIONS ;  or, 

in  Attempt  to  tnoe  eocli  Ohulonfl  to  their  Fhysieid  Oroeet;  bj  Samuil 

HiBliET,  MJ}.,  P.R.S.E.,  Secretary  to  die  Societj  of  Scottish  AntSqnarks,  &c 

Sscoim  EniTioir^  enlarged ;  poet  8to,  19i.  bds. 

m^M  We  have  read  tbb  iDterettiog  volume  with  much  pleaaare.  The  accotuit  of  tW 
ophiioQt  formerly  entertained  of  the  originy  mUure,  and  power  of  spirits.  Is  particolarlj 
f  aloable.**— FTeffRfiafCer  Htmem, 

**  Dr  Hibbert  has  given  a  theory  of  apparltloBS*  and  eapported  it  bjr  m  nuMs  ef  evi- 
denee  whioh  we  tliink  must  aatiafy  the  most  incredtiloiiSL'*— Sostaaes. 

*«  Aa  m  whole  this  votome  is  eaceedingly  carious,  and  containt  onmereiia  willwi 
^iMllralid  stories  of  apparitfions ;— iOtories  Which  the  hmtfers  after  sodi  lose  w|] 
not  meat  wfth every  day  ;  bat  let  them  read  tiM  whole  workvttenlfvclya  and  not  oootcot 
thflnaehrea  with  swaBowing  the  bane  without  alao  taidag  the  nrtfiTTrtr  **     fiwrfia  5W. 

**  The  view  taleen  of  the  sabjeet  is  general  and  comprsheaaivc^  and  the  plan  ef 
eloddatlon,  soeh  as  Is  well  calcnlated  to  undeceive  the  weak  and  erednlooa,  and 
Arm  the  opinions  of  the  most  sensible  part  of  mankind.    On  this  gronnd,  t*  aa 
thing  of  the  amoslBg  featores  of  the  work,  we  recommend  Dr  Hibbcrt*s  book  to 
attention,  convinced  that,  in  order  to  its  producing  much  good,  it  is  only 
that  it  should  be  much  read«^— ilfowrtfa  Jfityostne. 

_*  ^Vieired  in  the  light  of  a  medical  guide,  hcuinot  63  to  prove  of  great      ^ 
as  wsH  to  dw  profesiional  student  as  to  the  genersl  reader.    We  aie  now  vdnctandy 
pallsd  to  leavs  this  iinnsing  and  most  insiinetive  vohnne ;  hot  we  esnnot  pcimit 
to  nMh  eae  varyimpanwt  leview  of  it,'  wsthsnt  leccwnmfjidwia  to  nor  leaden^  Me  sale 
thebaokilMif,  butnMeBpaiticaiariydMprmeiple  num  which  it  is  written,  the  attamcto 
traes  all  ipectnliUnsioas  to  theb  physical  canse.'*-^JMliMCH«<Ci 

•*  That  a  sulqect  of  universal  inurest  has  been  treated  in  such  a  mam^ff  ^g  |q  wi^t, 
a  book  of  instruction  and  entertainment,  of  learned  and  pleasing  literary  illnstnilsa, 
of  judidoos  remark,  of  anecdote  and  of  story,  need  only  be  known  to  become  popular;* 
^mLiUrmy  Gasettt. 

WILHELM  MEISTEB'S  APPRENTICESHIP;    a  Nofd, 

ftom  the   Germui   of  Goethe;    beautiJuUy  printed  in  3  vole  pott  8vo, 

£1,  lis.  6d.  boarda. 

ii.  **  Goethe  has  indisputably  exerted  more  influence  upon  the  literature  of  hk 
age,  than  any  other  author  of  our  time.**— iMadwoMTt  Jlfognslae. 

I.  ■i'"  Lift  is  continually  presenting  itself  under  new  and  varying  aspects  ;  morsels  of 
ot^^nal  and  spirited  criticism  are  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand ;  and  the  work  H  foA 
Of  Matter  which  must  amuse  the  man  bf  the  worid,  instrtict  or  rouse  the  num  of  taste 
or  letters,  and  gratify  or  excite  speculation  in  the  philosopher.'*— ^cotteiajt. 

•*  The  translator  of  this  eztraordiaary  work  has  conferred  a  great  favour  on  the 
more  intellectual  KngUsh  reader,  by  his  able  version  of  k  production  so  impregnated 
With  spirit  and  origintlity  as  the  Meitter  of  Goethe.**— ^Aaialaer. 

«—— •  *«  It  Is  a  work  of  a  man  of  high  and  peculiar  genius,  and  is  not  to  be  mea- 
iuted  by  a  foreign  standard.  Many  parts  df  it  are  AiIl  of  thought  and  beauty,  aad 
aome  of  tlie  poetry,  even  In  the  translation,  is  highly  pleasing.  In  the  first  volnnis 
we  find  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  lines  which  Lord  Eyron  copied  in  the  com. 
aenoement  of  his  Bride  of  Abydos.  We  ought  to  observe  also,  that  the  originsl  of 
Sk  Walter  8cott*s  Fenella  is  to  be  found  in  the  wild  and  singular  character  of  Mig« 
non.**— iyTev  AfonlA/y  ilf <yas«ce. 

^MARKS    on  the   CONSTITUTION    and    fSRROBS  rf 

FRJ£NDLY  SOCIETIES,  with  the  Laws  of  the  Edinburgh  Compoaiton* 
SooKtyj  instituted  June  3d,  1824,  upon  the  Principles  reoommended  by  die 
Hif^hliiDd  Sopiety  of  Scotland ;  and  an  Abstract  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  le- 
laUve  to  Friendly  SodetSes ;  8yo,  la.  fid. 
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UFKiDd  ADMINISTRATION  of  CARDINAL  WOLSEY ; 

bj^Bir  Qm,t,  St^*;  Thisd  £ditiok;  poit  8fo,  wHha  Portrait^  lOs.  6d. 
boards. 

The  BACHELOR*S  WIFE ;  a  Sdection  of  Curious  and  InteresU 
ing  Extracts,  with  Cursory  Observations;  by  John  Galt,  Esq.;  in  onevo* 
hime  post  Sro,  lOs.  0d.  boards. 

**  A  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  the  potsesdon  of  juit  sentiments,  and  a  certain 
whn***^  and  striking  style  in  their  display,  form  the  dietingnishing  features  of  this 
▼olnme,  which  will  not,  we  think,  fail  to  inform,  as  well  ss  amuse,  iu  readers.  His- 
torical, poetical,  hiographical,  dramatic,  and  humorous,  **  The  Bachelor's  Wife*'  is 
diversely  interesting ;  snd,  pretentlng  pabulum  for  almost  every  taste  and  disposition, 
wiU  be  fDund  as  generally  acceptable  in  its  materials  as  it  is  various  in  its  qualifica- 
tions to  interest  and  gratify."-^JIfoitU^  Jlfo^ostiic. 

**  We  have  read  this  volume  of  Mr  Gait's  with  pleasure ;  it  is  various  in  subject, 
kiglUy  interesting,  and,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  be  an  acceptable  addenda  to  the 
drtwtog-room  table.**    SomerMtt  Haute  GoMtUe. 

**  We  can  unhesitatingly  venture  to  assert,  that  the  reader,  brown  or  fair,  masculine 
or  feminine,  will  find  Mr  Gait's  **  Bachelor's  Wife"  a  very  enchanting  creature."-* 
Im  BeOe  AutmhUe, 

—1—  **  It  may,  indeed,  be  the  means  of  briofing  into  new  life,  and  preserving  many 
si^reeable  pieces  of  poetry,  and  of  eloquence,  which,  being  scattered  through  produc- 
tions either  forgotten  or  no  longer  accessible,  might  have  been,  by  degrees,  totally  lost 
to  us  if  they  had  not  found  such  an  asyIum."*-AroaM^  Review. 

\*  Besides  the  above-mentioned  journals,  many  other  literary  works  have  noticed 
—  The  Bachelor's  Wife"  in  terms  of  approbation. 

ROTHELAN,  a  Romance  of  the  English  Histories,  by  the  Author 
of  ''  The  Spaewife/'  &c  &c  3  vds  19mo,  818.  boards. 

The  SPAEWIFE ;  by  the  Author  of  <'  Ringan  Gilhiuze,''  &c.  &c. ; 
3  yob  Ittoio,  9is.  bourdft 

BINOAN  6ILHAIZE ;  or,  The  Covenanters ;  by  the  Author  of 
''  Hie  Spaewife,"  &c.  &e. ;  3  vols  ISmo^  81s.  boards. 

SKETCHES  of  UPPER    CANADA,    Domestic,  Local,    and 

Characteristic ;  to  which  are  added.  Practical  Details  for  tbe  Infbrmation  q£ 
Emigrants  of  every  Class,  and  some  Recollections  of  the  United  Statea  of  Ame- 
rica ;  by  John  Howison,  Esq. ;  Third  Edition  ;  8to,  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

**  The  Yolume  before  us  contains  a  good  deal  of  sccurate  and  instructive  informs- 
tion,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  those  who  meditate  emigration ;  and  is  par^ 
tScuIarlj  adapted  for  the  guidance  of  those  classes  who  are  most  likely  to  be  tempted 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  these  settlements*  the  day-labourer,  or  the  man  of  small  income 
and  increasing  family.  Mr  Howison  passed  two  years  and  a  half  in  Upper  Canada  ; 
and  whatever  he  communicates  is  derived  from  personal  inquiry  and  observation,  and 
i»  obviously  quite  candid  and  impartial,  and  free  from  the  exaggeration  and  flattering 
colouring  of  the  interested  land-jobbing  speculator.— His  descriptions  of  the  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  wilderness  he  traversed  are  given  with  very  considerable  spi« 
T^L  and  ewMt.  ^^odtwurgh  Review. 

%*  Mr  Howison*8  Work  has  also  been  reviewed  in  a  manner  equally  favourable 
in  Blackwood's  Magasine;  Edinburgh  Magazine ;  Monthly  Magazine;  New  Monthly 
Magasine;  British  Critic ;  Eclectic  Review;  Literary  Gazette;  Literary  Chronicle; 
Scotsman  ;  Examiner,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissofy 
Notes^  and  Letters  of  Credit  in  Scotland;  by  William  Glen;  Sbcond 
Edition^  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged;  including  the  most  important 
Decisions  in  Scotland  and  England,  brought  down  to  the  present  period ;  by 
A  Member  of  the  College  op  Justice  ;  8yo,  lis.  boards. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  STUDY  of  the  CIVIL  LAW ;  by 
Datid  Irvino,  L.L.D. ;  Third  Editiov  ;  8fo,  3s. 
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The  MORNING  and  EVENING  SACRIFICE;  or, 

for  PaiTATi  PtftiONt  and  Vauiuem  ;  TflimD  Bditiov  ;  petl  8^d,  IOb.  6d. 
boArds,  and  demy  ISmo,  5f.6d.  boazds. 

••  Let  my  prtyer  be  set  forth  befbre  thee  as  ineenie,  and  the  liftUig  up  of  mj  haute  ■• 
the  evening  tacriflce.**— Psaui  cxlL  S. 

\*  This  Work  it  divided  into  the  Pour  following  ParU  ^— 1.  Prayen  for  Private  Per- 
eons,  adapted  to  the  diiHerent  Days  of  the  Week,  to  Sacramental  Sabbaths,  and  Daya 
of  Humiiiation.— 2.  Family  Prayen  for  the  Sabbath-day.^-3.  Prayers  for  Peraooa  who 
are  in  peculiar  Circumstances. — i.  A  copious  Selection  of  Prayers  entirely  in  the  Laa* 
gnage  of  Scripture.— The  Work  is  introduced  by  Two  Discourses  cxplanatoiy  of  ihm 
Lord's  Prayer. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Author,  by  combining  simplicity  of  langnage  wiA 
elevation  and  Christian  fervour  of  sentiment,  to  render  Uiis  volume  a  snltahJe  Mannil 
of  Devotion  for  persons  of  all  ranks. 

— *<  The  language  of  these  Prayers  is  pure,  and  much  more  simple  and  becoinlag 
than  that  of  any  similar  work  which  has  yet  fsUen  under  our  tyJ^^^ScoUitk  Bfmetfd 
Heviem  and  Magaww> 

"  As  to  the  volume  before  us,  it  is  a  highly  respectable  performance  in  erery  point 
•f  view.  The  forms  of  devotion  are  preceded  by  two  Discourses  on  the  Lord*8  Prayer, 
written  with  great  neatness,  and  ably  Illustrating  the  difHerent  petitions  in  thai  com- 
pendittm."«— JVeie  Bvamgdieai  Magamme, 

— **  We  conclude  with  strongly  recommending  the  Morning  and  Evening  Saeriiee, 
at  a  book  eminently  calculated  to  promote  either  private  or  family  devotion,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  minds  of  all  who  peruse  it  with  sincerity  and  attention.**— 
Lttcfofy  Ref^ittT* 

— ^-  "  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Morning  and  Evening  Sacriice  it 
a  work  which  any  person  may  read  with  advantage,— which  the  Christian  must  admire, 
and  the  profligate  respect.'*— Lftevtusr  CkrmucU, 

A  TREATISE  on  the  SABBATH  ;  or.  Illustrations  of  the  N». 
tore.  Obligations,  ChaDge,  Proper  Observance,  and  Spiritual  AdTsntagea  of 
that  Holy  Day ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Glbn,  Minister  of  the  Chapel  in  Forto- 
bello ;  \9mo,  58.  boorda. 

The  BUCCANEER,  and  OTHER  POEMS ;  by  John  Mal- 
colm, Esq.,  late  of  the  4Sd  Regiment ;  foolscap  Syo  ;  68.  boards. 

^  Mr  Malcolm  was  lately  an  officer  in  tbe  i2d  regiment ;  and  if  be  used  bie  sword 
as  well  as  he  uses  his  pen,  he  was  well  worthy  of  a  commission  in  tliat  distinguished 
corps ;  for  his  poems,  which  are  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  display  no  ordinary  portioo 
of  genius.— It  will  be  seen  that  Mr  Malcolm's  is  a  plaintive  muse  ;  and  certainly  an 
author  is  entitled  to  choose  his  own  strain,  particularly  if  he  writes  well.  That  our 
author  does  so,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming ;  and  rarely,  indeed,  have  we  seen 
a  volume  of  poems  containing  so  much  merit,  and  yet  so  modestly  ushered  into  the 
world,  as  those  of  Mr  Malcolm.— Ls^ory  Cknmide. 

*,«  See  also  New  Monthly  Magazine,  La  Belle  Assemble,  Monthly  Critical  Ga- 
aette,  &c. 

LEAVES  from  a  JOURNAL ;  or,  Sketches  of  Rambles  in  some 
parts  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Andrew  Bioelow,  Masaachusetts, 
United  States ;  small  8vo,  6s.  boards.. 

*•  We  have  read  these  *  Sketches*  with  great  and  increasing  pleasure,  and  we  know 
of  few  works  of  a  similar  character  executed  in  a  happier  manner.  The  style  is  original, 
chaste,  and  classical ;  and  tbe  manner  lively,  buoyant,  and  what  some  critics  would 
call  refreshing.  His  *  Excursion  from  Edinburgh  to  Dublin'  will  bear  to  be  read  over 
and  over  again  with  renewed  pleasure  and  delight.  So  will  also  his  *  Tour  to  Loch 
Katrine  and  the  Grampians  ;*  his  •  Visit  to  the  Grave  of  Colonel  Gardiner ;'  his 
*  Pilgrimage  to  Melrose  and  Dryburgh  Abbey  ;*  but  particularly  his  *  Day  in  Lorn.* 
The  latter  is  exquisitely  romantic ;  and  whoever  can  read  it  without  pleasure,  can 
never  hope  to  derive  pleasure  from  works  of  a  descriptive  and  romantic  character.**-* 
European  Magazine. 

*,*  This  work  has  also  been  favourably  noticed  in  the  Literary  Gasette,  Litersry 
Chronictr,  La  Belle  Assembly,  Monthly  Magaiine,  &c.  Ac. 
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A  SABBATH  ambiig  the  MOUNTAINS ;  «  Poem ;  Tmiii> 
EiMTioii ;  fookctp  ^r9,  :u.  boards. 

**  Thb  it  the  rtlif  fous  effiiiion  of  an  obTkmily  rioeere  heart  and  ingenfont  mind—. 
'Wa  rcgrtt  that  wa  hava  not  rooot  for  doings  juatiee  to  thia  Poem,  by  giving  »x- 
tracu  from  it ;  but  we  recommend  it  to  the  public  attention  with  a  aliicere  intercit  in 
the  merit*  of  ita  author.**— Mv  Mmtkhf  MagMune. 

**  Here  It  a  ttrong  and  pleating  deicription  of  the  romantic  mountain  accnerj  t  wa 
seem  to  tee  the  place,  to  feel  the  fervour,  and  be  afi\ected  with  the  dmpllcitjr  of  the 
preacher,  and  ahare  in  the  delight  of  beholding  the  order  and  improvoment  of  the 
Sunday-achool  children,  and  the  ptout  dignity  of  their  venerable  pattor.  In  thort^ 
thia  ia  a  email  poem  of  great  beauty  and  high  interest.**— fvaageiicai  Jfagactne. 
\*  See  also  Eclectic  Review,  London  Magatine,  Monthly  Beview,  itc,  dtc 

A  MONITOR  to  FAMILIES ;  or.  Discourses  on  some  of  the 
Duties  and  Scenes  of  Domestic  Life;  by  Hbney  Belfbaob,  D.D^  Minister 
in  Falkirk ;  Second  Edition  ;  ISmo^  78.  6d.  boards. 

— .*•  In  the  wide  and  varied  range  of  domaatio  and  of  aooial  life,  there  ia  not  one  claaa- 
to  whom  the  leaaoht  of  wisdom  and  of  piety  are  not  here  addreaaed.  The  author  ahtwa 
Mmaelf  to  be  an  accurate  obaerver  of  hia  leUow«BMii  t  ha  manifeata  a  oonaidetable  ac* 
quaintance  with  human  nature  s  and  the  arguments  wliich  he  maltee  use  of,  to  coforoa 
ibm  various  leasoot  which  l»a  teadiaa,  are  gcnarally  drawn  from  those  accnaa  and  pursuits 
with  which  the  persons  whom  he  addreases  are  most  familiar.**->^SWaage/»ttU  Magoalme* 

-.<*  We  have  seldom  seen  the  beauties  of  Christianity,  and  the  graces  of  literature, 
ao  happily  combined  as  in  this  volume.  No  father  or  husband,  whose  houee  ia  really^ 
a  home  to  him,  but  must  fed  that  a  woric  inculcating  tlie  religious  duties,  and  paint- 
fng  the  acenea  of  domestic  life,  must  be  a  valuable  volume ;  and  when  done  with  th« 
•Ulity  diaplayed  by  Dr  Belfkvge,  who  is  a  Christian  and  a  scholar,  it  cannot  fell  of 
proving  very  acceptable  to  all  families,  where  morality  is  considered  as  a  duty  or  an 
advantage.**— -Liferory  Ckromkle, 

**  Dr  Belfrage*s  Monitor  to  Families,  or  Discourses  on  some  d  the  Duties  and  Seenaa 
of  DooMsde  Life,  are  in  the  s^le  of  Blair,  with  a  peoper  eonective  bias  of  their  naked  mora- 
lity in  behalf  of  religion.  In  pathos,  good  sense,  ezhibitaotis  of  talent,  and  iqtercsting  il« 
histratioQs,  they  soar  far  above  tbe  sleqyy  monotony  of  tensons  in  general;  we  think  thai 
they  highly  resemble  the  reUgious  Spe^ators  of  Awiison.'*— G<wrfeimiu*t  Magazine. 

**  A  volume,  which  cannot  be  too  generally  circulated,  has  appeared  under  the  thle 
of  A  Mmtii^r  le  FawulicMt  by  Henry  Belfrage.  It  consists  of  a  serlea  of  welUwritten 
dtscouries  on  the  practi^l  morality  of  persons  in  various  social  conditiana ;  and  iu 
lone  and  principles  are  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  often  of  a  very  superior  and 
original  charactcrt  It  ia,  in  a  word,  the  Whole  Dmijf  ^  Mmn  in  a  modern  form,  without 
ita  prosing  and  common-place,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  serious  and  pioua 
family  circles.**^ilfoa^(y  Maganncm 

-i-**  The  subjects  are  all  of  a  practical  kind,  and  are  treated  in  a  manner  highly  credit* 
able  to  the  author's  talents  and  taste.  He  has  brought  to  hla  task  a  deep  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  human  nature— an  accurate  discrimination  of  character  and 
mannera«-«  I^PPJ  facility  of  giving  a  lively  interest  to  scriptural  sentiments  and  allu- 
aions—and,  withal,  there  is  a  pervading  spirit  of  fervent  piety  and  benevolence,  which 
imparts  to  the  whole  a  peculiar  charm.***— CArtah'aa  Itutrucior, 

A  GUIDE  to  the  LORD'S  TABLE,  in  the  Catechetical  Form; 
to  which  are  added.  An  Addsiss  to  Applicants  for  admit&ioD  to  il,  and  aome 
Mcditationa  to  aid  their  Devotions;  by  Hbnby  Bslfragji,  D*D*;  Sicomd 
Edition,  improved ;  ISmo,  price  only  6d, 

«•  By  the  nublicatioB  of  the  *  Guide  to  the  Lard*s  Sapper  In  the  Cateehetieal  Form,*  Dr 
B.  baa  adden  another  to  his  omBenms  and powerftdcUims  on  public  gratitude.  Weheartily 
ncommend  Dr  B.*s  work  to  our  readen,  as  at  once  an  aftclimata  and  faitMkil  guide.  Ha 
bai  certainly  soooseded  ia  no  common  degree  in  hb  avowed  ab)ects.'*-i-<CfcH<<iais  MoitUor* 

^  Dr  Belfrage  is  an  elegant  writer  on  subjectt  of  religion,  and  hit  *  Gnide  to  the  Lord's 
TM>1«*  >■  •  wwk  which  ought  to  be  read  by  av«y  ptnan  pievioasly  to  partieipatiBg  in  that 
solemn  ordinance,  the  Sacrsment.**.»i«i/^ary  Chftmide, 

— '*  We  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with  the  reverend  author.  Has  Catechism  is  compia* 
befisive  m  its  scope,  and  dear  and  simple  in  its  exposition.*'— Jlfoir/A/^  Critkai  Oaxette, 

•^^^  We  offer  our  sincere  thanks  to  Dr  B.  for  his  *  Guide  m  the  LordV  Table  ;*  itis 
wetthy  bath  of  his  taleo  ti  and  piety ,  and  fumishca  a  most  compMhaniva  and  acrtpMnJ 
oTdia  solemn  ordinance  to  which  it  relates.— J^iNHiyelica/  Maguiu. 
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FULTOtrS  impromi  and  enlarged  Editioaor  JOHNSOITS IHC- 

TIONARY  in  Miniitme:  To  whidi  m  rabioiDed,  Vocibobriei  of  Qmmal 
and  Scnptunl  Proper  Names ;  a  conctK  Aeoouat  of  the  HotfiicB  DUtieiy  a 
Collection  of  Qooutions  and  Phntee  fronn  the  lAtin,  Frcocli,  Itafiaa,  and 
Spanish  Lansnagee ;  a  ChroooiogiGal  T$kiie  of  Remerkable  Eveiite  ham  the 
Creation  of  the  world  till  the  prceent  time;  andabrief  Uitof  Menof  Geanw 
and  Learning ;  with  a  portrait  of  Or  Johnaon ;  Fifth  Editiom  ;  18moy  poee 
only  St.  bonmL 
%*  In  this  edition,  it  has  been  the  djeet  of  the  PobUsheiv  to  prttcot  each  a  vork 

as  may  be  asefdl  to  every  class  of  readers— -not  merely  to  those  who  are  only  aeqair. 

ing  a  knowledge  of  the  niceties  of  English  prooandstioDv  Imt  to  erery  person  dcairoas 

of  speaking  or  writing  bis  native  language  with  precision. 

With  this  view,  the  first  attention  of  the  Editor  has  been  given  tp  aeeorateaceentn* 

atkm ;  and  he  trusts  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  method  of  placing  the  ecrrntusl 

mark,  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  Work*  is  not  only  preferable  to  that  employed 

in  all  former  miniature  editions  of  the  Dlctlonsry,  bat— what  is  of  the  first  importanee 

i«^  soch  as  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  reader  of  ordinary  attention. 

Much  labonr  has  been  bestowed  in  selecting,  from  the  Lezkographers  who  have 

succeeded  Dr  Johnaon,  soch  words  as  seemed  necessary  for  rendering  tliia  Work  a 

complete  repositoiy  of  the  treasures  of  the  English  Langnage. 
It  is  enridied,  also*  with  carefoUy  accented  FecaMerisf  sf  dsssical  mnd  Juytaft 

Profsr  JVaicf,    g  ceaciie  .^leeswa  rftkt  Heatkm  Dtitin    a  CoUtdkm  of  FAfMes  fnm 

lis  Lolia,  FrenAf  Itmlian^  and  Spamtk  Languages    a  Cknmeiwgkmi  TmlUe  of  Beouik- 

able  Events  ■  and  a  HUUirieal  JUeord  of  Men  of  Genius  and  Lending. 

In  short,  the  Pnbltshers  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  render  this  Work 

In  an  respects  accurate  and  complete ;  and  they  anticipate  with  confidence,  that  its  sn. 

periofity,  to  all  other  abridged  editions  of  the  large  Dictionary,  wUI  speedily  be 

acknowledged. 

With  all  these  advantages,  it  is  offered  to  the  Public  at  a  price  as  low  as  tiie  mast 

aommon  editions* 


\*  A9  a  frwftftk^  mppnlbaiiim  wkiek  tkh  imptrnfed  eiMm  of  JohmnCt  DiOitmmj 
Aes  okoiaed,  nmriy  25,000  copies  kmve  been  eotd  within  tkteefim  montke, 

THE  BRITISH  READY  RECKONER,  AND  UNIVERSAL 

CAMBIST^  for  the  use  of  Banhen,  Merchants,  Farmers,  TradcaaMD,  and 
Men  of  Bniinem  in  general ;  compiled  fhHn  the  most  anthentic  loaroeB,  by 
WiLLiAW  STawuocTSB,  Aoooontaut  in  Edinburgh,  Author  of  the  Tables  of 
Interest,  Sic ;  Thibd  Edition,  Kre&tly  enlarged  and  improved ;  9b.  bonnd 
in  riieep,  or  4a.  in  roan,  with  a  tudt. 

\f  It  may  be  afflrmed»  that  there  is  no  book  extant  In  which  so  great  a  mass 
of  useful  and  important  Commercial  information  is  to  be  found  condensed  In  w 
small  a  compass  as  in  that  now  oflln'ed  to  the  public ;  for  it  contains  whatever  is  va- 
luable in  the  works  of  Kreuse,  iTillet,  Ricard,  Marien,  Bepaven,  Gebart,  Dobost, 
Kelley,  Lord  Swinton,  MUborne,  and  of  many  other  eminent  writers  on  Commercial 
sut^ects. 

«*  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  performance  as  a  work  of  great  merit,  and 
of  very  general  utility.**— ffladhBOMTt  Ediniurgk  Magaune* 

A  CATECHISM  of  CHEMISTRY ;  contuning  a  concentrated 

and  simple  View  of  its  Elementary  Principles ;  adapted  to  those  commencing 

the  Study  of  that  Science ;  ISmo,  Cuts,  2s,  6d.  boards* 

••  As  an  introduction  to  the  systematic  works,  or  to  a  course  of  lectures,  we  consider 
this  Catechism  a  work  of  much  utility.'*—- JVsw  MeniUy  Mmgatine, 

*«  A  usefbl  little  work  has  just  been  published,  entitled,  A  Catechism  of  Chemistry, 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  general  study  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  ss 
well  as  useful  of  sciences.  It  contains  the  elements  of  Chemistry,  fkmillsrly  explsin- 
ed.**— ilfoalAly  Mfaga»ine» 

**  Te  both  dsscripdont  of  stadents  tins  little  work  may  be  aoeept^le."— GtntffesMa'i 
Magoxine. 

The  STUDENT'S  ASSISTANT ;  comprising,  in  the  form  of 
Qneation  and  Answer,  a  SYSTEM  of  GEOGRAPHY,  the  HISTORIES 
^  ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND,  and  INSTRUCTIONS  in  DRAWING; 
\  Sf.  ad.  hoards. 
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ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY  and  TRIGONOMETftT ;  MA 
Notei.  Tnnalated  from  the  French  of  A.  M.  Lsoxndrb,  Membar  of  the 
Institate  and  of  the  Legion  of  Honour^  and  of  the  Royal  Societiei  of  Lcmdon 
ind  Edinborgh,  &e*  £dited  bj  Datid  Brbwstik,  L.L.D.  F.R-S.L.,  and 
Secretuy  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c  &c  With  Notea  and 
Additions,  and  an  Introdnotory  Cluster  on  Proportion ;  Svo,  with  Wood  CntBy 
IM.  6d.  boards. 

* 

**«*  The  present  traiulation  of  Legendre't  Elements  of  Geometry,  the  only  one 
Mtherto  publithed  in  this  country,  is  bfought  out  under  the  samitlon  of  its  iUustri^iqs 
author,  who  has  favoured  the  Editor  witi^  Tarious  suggestions  for  its  improvement, 
and  wkh  some  additions  to  the  Notes.  The  popularity  and  excellence  of  this  work 
•re  universally  acknowledged.  It  has  lUready  gOne  through  eleven  large  impressions 
in  Prance,  and  has  been  considered,  by  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  age,  as  tba 
most  complete  and  perfect  Elementary  Work  on  Gaoanetry  and  Trigonometry. 

MILLAR'S  IMPERIAL  SCHOOL  ATLAS;  containing  dig. 
tinct  Maps  of  the  Empires^  Kingdoms,  and  States  of  the  Worid,  wi&  the 
Boundanies  of  Europe  arraiu;ed  agreeably  to  the  late  Distributions  of  Territory 
on  the  continent.  To  which  are  added,  the  moat  uaeftd  Mapa  of  Aneient  Geo* 
graphy,  accompanied  by  Practical  Directions  and  Diagrama  for  constnicting 
Mapa  on  ^  moat  approved  projections ;  and  a  beantiftd  view  of  Uie  Altitudes  of 
the  Principal  Mountains,  &e.,  imperial  4to,  coUntred  ovtUnes^  85s.  half  bound. 

OLIVER'S  COMIC  SONGS ;  a  CoUection  of  aU  the  Wit,  Hu. 
mour.  Eccentricity,  and  Originality  in  Song,  which  the  pesenjt  day  has  nro- 
dU(fed ;  with  Vignette  and  Frontispiece,  engraved  on  wooa  by  Thomson,  mm 
desigkis  by  Coeboitld  ;  Sixth  Edition  improved,  in  one  neat  Pocket  Voi- 
lume,  3s.  6d.  boards. 

A  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  HIS  MAJESTTS  VISIT 

to  SCOTLAND.    A  New  and  Improved  Edition,  8vo,  with  four  large  an^ 
elegant  Plates  and  two  Plans ;  Ss.  6d.  boards. 

K.  B.  Tba  work  may  alib  b«  bad  in  Taait  PAavs;  as  originally  published,  price  8s. 
aewed. 

%*  Fide  impretaiont  of  the  plates,  printed  on  drawing  paper,  and  bcautiftdly 
coloured,  may  be  had  separately,  price  21s. 

WINTER  EVENING  TALES ;  collected  amone  the  Cottagers 
in  the  South  of  Scotland  ;  by  Jamks  Hooo,  Author  of  &  Queen*s  Wake, 
&c  &c ;  SscoND  Edition  ;  2  vols  ISmo,  148.  boards. 

The  MOUNTAIN  BARD ;  consistiDg  of  L^^endary  Ballads  and 
Tales ;  by  Jambs  Hooo  ;  to  which  is  prefttod,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author^a 
Lifb,  written  by  himself;  Thikd  Edition,  grntly  improTcd ;  foolscap  8vo, 
lOa.  Sd.  boardk 

A  VIEW  of  the  PAST  and  PRESENT  STATE  of  the  ISLAND 
of  JAMAICA, — its  Agriculture^  Commerce,  Institutions,  State  of  SocietY,  &e. 
and  the  M<nal  and  Physical  Condition  of  the  Skve  Population :— *To  wliidiare 
added,  THOUGHTS  on  the  most  aafe  and  practicable  means  of  still  ftirther 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Slaves,  and  instructing  them  in  the  prindplea  of 
Chriatiamty,  as  preparatory  to  a  ffradusl  eitinctiim  of  Slavery ;  by  J.  Stswabt, 
(lateof  Jsmaica;)  8V0b  10s.  6d.  Doards. 

The  REVERIES  of  a  RECLUSE ;  or,  SKETCHES  of  Charac- 
ters, Parties,  Events,  Writings,  Opinions,  &c ;  by  an  Impastial  OBSiXTaa; 
post  8vo,  8s.  6d.  boards. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  INFINITE  FORMS ;  or,  the  Mathematical 
Elements  of  Ancient  Philoaophy  and  Mythology;  by  William  Howisom; 
post  8vo,  6§»  boards. 
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OLIVES  h  BOYBTS  ELEGANT  POCKKT  EDITIONS  OF 

CLASSICAL  AUTHORS, 

BeautifiUly  prinied,  and  emUUished  with  Engravinsti  by  thtfirti  Ariisis,  Jrom 

original  Designs,  by  Corbmld,  Uwins,  ii<u 

The  WORKS  of  HENRY  MACKENZIE,  Esq.  with  a  Critical 

DisaerUtion  on  the  Tales  of  the  Author ;  by  John  Galt,  Eaq. ;  5a.6d.  bondt- 

**  Thif  is  ft  remarkAblj  cheap  and  elcgftot  reprint  of  the  works  of  a  iwoorite  aa. 
tbor,  enriched  with  an  able  Criticsl  £Hs8ertftUon«  bj  a  ginUciDaa  who  jostlj  ai^rodatfls 
their  merits.'*——**  Mr  Gait,  in  his  Dissertstion,  after  notking,  in  general  lenDs*  the 
productions  of  this  author,  gives  a  brief  but  well^written  criUqoe  oq  each  tale.**— 
Literary  CkroaioU. 

\f  Many  other  of  the  BMSi  eeputaUe  perMieal  poblieatioQa  of  the  day  here  be- 
stowed unqualified  approbation  on  this  editioD  of  Mscltensiek . 

GOLDSMITHS  VICAR  of  WAKEFIELD,  ESSAYS,  and 

POEMS ;  with  Prefiitory  Remirks,  hj  Johv  M1>L4mMii>,  Author  of  the 
Lifb  of  Willism  Cowper,  &c.  &e. ;  58.  boards. 

PAUL  and  VIRGINIA,  from  the  French  of  St  Pime;  and 
ELIZABETH,  from  the  French  of  Madame  Cottin;  Nbw  T>AM«jtTioys ; 
with  Prefatory  Hemarks,  by  John  Ma)iAaMU>,  Author  of  the  Life  of  liniliam 
Cowper,  &C.  &c ;  Ss.  boards. 

**  This  new  translation  of  the  two  most  beautiful  and  interesting  tales  in  the  French  las* 
gusge,  is  executed  in  a  style  ot  elegance,  sweetness,  and  simplicity  of  diction,  that  reodcts  it 
a  Takiabb  addition  to  the  library  (M  the  man  of  taste,  and  the  lorer  of  whaterer  is  pathedc  io 
story  or  sentimental  in  feeling.  From  the  translator's  prefatory  obserratioiis,  he  would 
ssem  to  possess  a  setil  as  doctile  and  saccrptiblft  of  all  the  finer  impidacfe  of  oar  natOBSytf 
fit  PSerxe  him«lf.**— ^vfopoiii  Magasme, 

%*  See  also  La  Belle  AssembUe,  Literary  Chronidet  Ac 

LETTERS   of  JUNIUS;    with  Preliminary  Dissertatioiia  and 

copious  Notes,  by  Atticus  Secundus  ;  68.  boards. 

%*  In  this  new  edition  of  the  LetUrs  of  Junius,  the  Publishers  have  had  in  view, 
not  only  to  free  these  beautiful  specimens  of  Bngltsh  composition  from  every  obscurity 
which  the  passing  nature  of  the  events  discussed  in  them  may  have  occasiooedy  but  to 
render  the  worlL,  as  it  now  appears,  an  interesting  illustration  of  an  important  portioa 
of  British  History. 

With  this  view,  the  Letters  have  been  introduced  by  the  following  Preliminary  Dts. 
aertations:— A  general  View  of  the  Political  History  of  Britain,  from  the  accession  of 
George  III.  to  the  Publication  of  the  Letters  of  Junins^—Oeoeral  Review  of  the  Let. 
ters— On  the  Style  of  Junius-— On  the  Temper  in  which  the  Letters  are  writtao— Oo 
the  Political  Principles  maintained  in  the  Letters— and  on  the  Controversy  respecting 
their  Author. 

Besides  these  Dissertations,  which  seemed  necessary  for  enabling  the  reader  to  enter 
whh  advantage  on  the  perusal  of  the  Lettera,  copious  Notes  have  been  sppended  to 
the  text;  so  that,  it  is  preaoraed,  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  course  of  the  work,  eUbcr 
to  persons  or  to  historical  tratisactions»  an  explanation^of  which  wUl  not  be  found  in 
the  proper  placeu 

•*  Notwithstanding  the  various  shapes  in  which  **  Junius**  has  appeared,  few  of  bis 
editors  have  done  more  than  present  him  aa  he  presented  himself,  until  Atticus  Se- 
eundus  has  ventured  to  give  a  series  of  Preliminary  Dissertations,  written  with  great 
aeoteness  and  diserimination  :— >he  has  also  enriched  his  work  with  Notes,  wdl  calcu« 
Uted  to  free  these  Letters  from  every  obscurity  which  the  passing  nature  of  the  events 
discussed  in  them  may  have  created.**— Literary  ChnmicU. 

\*  See  also  New  Monthly  Magasine,  &c  he 

A  FATHER^S  GIFT  to  his  CHILDREN;  being  a  Short  View 

ot  the  EVIDENCES  of  the  CHRISTIAN  ilELIGION,  adapted  to  the  under- 
ataudings  of  Young  Persons,  and  presented  to  his  own  Family ;  by  a  Layman  ; 
FotJRTu  EniTiOK;  8s.  6d.  boards. 
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LORD  CHESTEKFIELirS  ADVICE  to  hk  80N  od  Men 

tod  Manners ;  in  which  the  Principlei  of  Politencity  and  the  Art  of  acquiring 
a  Knowledge  of  the  World,  are  laid  down  in  an  easy  and  &miliar  manner; 
li.  6d.  boanit. 

The  FORCE  of  TRUTH,  an  Authentic  Narrative ;  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Ashton  Sandfbrd,  Backs ;  Is.  boards. 

The  LOTTERY  TICKET ;  or,  the  Evils  of  Gaming*  An  Ame- 
risan  Tale.    A  new  Edition^  greatly  improfed ;  Is.  boards* 

ESSAYS  on  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS ;  prindpaUy  derigned  for 
Young  Ladies,  by  Hannah  Moeb  ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author ;  Ss.  boards. 

SACRED  DRAMAS,  chiefly  intended  for  Young  Persona. 
The  Snljects  taken  from  the  Bible.  By  Hamn ah  Moss ;  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author ;  2h.  boards. 

The  SEARCH  after   HAPPINESS,  A  Pastoral  Drana,  aod 

other  Poems,  by  Hannah  Moa£ ;  Ss.  boards. 

POEMS,  by  William  Cowpeb,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  to 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author ;  also  Critical  Keniarks  on  his 
Poems,  written  expressly  for  this  Edition,  by  John  M'Diaemid  ;  Thieo 
Edition,  revised  and  extended ;  5s.  boards. 

The  SEASONS;  with  a  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac 
Nbwton  ;  by  Jambs  Thomson  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  his  Lifb 
and  Writings,  by  Dr  Samubl  Johnson  ;  9s.  boards. 

The  POEMS  of  OSSIAN,  translated  by  James  Macphsesok, 

the 


Esq. ;  with  the  Translator's  Dissertations  on  the  Era  and  Poems  of 

Br  Blair's  Critical  Dissertation ;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Genuineness  of  these 

Poems,  written  atpressly  for  this  edUum,  by  the  Rev.  Alxz.  Stxwart;  5s. boards. 

**  A  new  porublt  Edition  bas  appeared  of  the  Poems  of  Oisian,  translaled  by  Mae^ 

pherton  ;  subjoined  to  which  is  an  excellent  Dissertation  by  the  Rer.  Alex.  Stewart^ 

which  mutt  satisfy  the  moet  incredulous  icepttc  that  these  sublime  Poems  are  real^ 

the  production  of  the  Soo  of  Fingal.'*.^ilfo«U{y  Mmgaame* 


Oliver  &  Boyd's   NEW    TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOT. 

LAND,  carefully  oorreeted  to  the  present  time,  snd  beantifulJy  engraTed  and 

coloured ;  in  a  Caae,  or  neatly  half-bound,  fbrming  a  small  Pocket  Volume,  9s. 

\*  This  Map  is  eonstructed  on  an  insprof  ed  plan,  with  the  distances  on  the  great 

roads,  by  which  any  place  or  route  may  be  traced  with  ease  by  the  traveller,  either  in 

a  carriage  or  on  horseback,  without  the  inconTenience  to  which  he  most  submit  by 

Miifolffiag  Maps  on  the  onUnary  construction. 

Olivee   &   Boyd's  NEW   TRAVELLING    MAP  of  ENG- 

LAND  and  WALES,  csrefuUy  corrected  to  the  present  time,  and  exhibiting 
the  different  Counties,  Towns,  Villages,  Stsges,  Principal  and  Cross  Roads, 
Hills,  Rivers,  ConaJs,  &c. — constructed  and  drawn  with  the  greatest  car^  by 
John  Bell,  Land-Surveyor;  in  case,  7s.  6d. ;  on  rollers,  9s. 

PRINCIPAL  ROADS  through  SCOTLAND,  from  EDIN- 
BURGH, GLASGOW,  &c ;  including  the  usual  Tours  by  the  ForU  along 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  to  Loch  B^^e ;  great  Roads  to  London.  Also,  the 
Population  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  1811  and  1821 ;  extent 
in  Souare  Miles  of  the  different  Counties ;  number  of  Acres  cultivsted  and 
uncmivated;  chronelogy ;  heighu  of  the  most  remarkable  Mountains,  &c. : 
to  which  is  prefoed^  a  TravalUng  Map  of  Scotland.  Sicond  Eoitiow  im« 
pioved.  Is.  6d. 


U  BOOKS  PUBLIBHED 


ENGLISH. 

The  MOTHER'S  PRIMER ;  or.  First  Book  for  Children ;  con- 
taining the  First  Principles  of  English  Letming,  in  a  series  of  Easy  Leaaans, 
Tales,  and  Fables.  To  which  is  added^  a  Selection  of  Prayers,  Graces,  and 
Hymns,  calculate  to  conyey  to  youthftd  minds  the  elements  of  useftil  know- 
ledge ;  by  A.  Abbot.  TMs  Utile  work  amtaint  7S  pages  leUer^prtu,  amd  is 
iliustmUd  by  62  betuUifid  wood-cvts  ;  price  onlgf  6d. 


BY  G.  FULTON  AND  G.  KNIGHT, 

Teachers  of  English^  Edinburgh, 

1.  A    PRIMER;    or,   Fitst  Lessons  for  Children;    Stereotype 
Edition  ;  12mo,  3d.  sewed. 

«.  A    PRONOUNCING    SPELLING-BOOK ;    with    Readmg 
Lessons,  in  Prose  and  VerK ;  Tenth  Stereotype  Edition ;  ISmo,  Is.  6d.  bound. 

8.  The  ORTHOEPY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE   Sim- 
plified ;  unfolding  that  method  of  Teaching  it  which  has  been  long  sncceaa- 
fblly  practised  in  the  School  of  Fulton  &  Kh iort  ;  l2mo.  Is.  6d.  boards. 
*,*  Since  retiring  from  public  profeMional  duty,   Mr  Fulton  has  deyoted  many  el 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  improremcnt  of  his  diiDerent  publications,  of  which  large  im- 
pressions have  been  lately  printed.    Besides  their  general  circulation  in  school^  tbcy 
are  found  by  Foreigners  to  be  the  most  simple  and  easy  Guides  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  English  Language.    In  schools  conducted  on  the  plan  of  Dr  Bel),  they  will  be 
remarkably  useful,  as  the  pronunciation  of  each  word  is  pointed  ont  by  a  notation  so 
simple,  that  ercn  the  youngest  monitors  may  faistmct  tbdr  pupils  with  as  woA  ac* 
money  as  the  Teacher  himself. 


BY  THE  REV.  A.  MYLNE,  D.  D., 

MiimisUr  qfDoOar^  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Phpticai  Sodety^  amd  FeOom 

if  the  Society  rfScoUish  Anti^aaries. 

1.  The  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN,  8d. 

%  A  SPELLING-BOOK,  upon  a  New  Plan,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools ;  Sixth  Edition,  in  2  parts ;  Is.  6d.  eadi,  bound. 

8.  An  EPITOME  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  with  a  Varietr 
of  Exerciaes,  fbr  the  use  of  Schools ;  Eighth  Edition  ;  18mo>  Is.  6d.  bound. 

4.  OUTLINES  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Use  of 
SchooW;  SsYiNf  H  Edition  ;  i2mo,  Ss.  6d.  botind. 

6.  EXERCISES  on  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND;  contain- 
ing a  regular  Series  of  Questbns  on  all  the  important  Facts  of  the  History ; 
Thibd  Edition  ;  12mo,  Ss.  6d.  bound. 

6.  EXERCISES  on  the  HISTORIES  of  GREECE  and  ROME; 

eontaining  a  regular  Series  of  Questions  on  all  the  important  Facta  of  both 
Histories ;  Foueth  Ei^ition  ;  ISmo,  Ss.  6d.  bound. 

7.  An  ELEMENTARY  TR^ITISE  on  ASTRO>IOMY;  or, 
an  Easy  Introduction  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens ;  intended  for  the  Use 
of  those  who  are  not  much  conversant  in  Mathematical  Studies ;  with  Four 
Maps  of  the  Constellations,  and  a  Plate  of  the  Figures  illuatrative  of  the  Work  ; 
SicoND  Edition,  corrected  and  improved ;  Bvo,  Os.  beards. 


BY  OLITEH  9i  BOYD,  P>IKBUBOH.  Iff 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  COLLECTIONS  for  Schools;  or, 
an  Attempt  to  supply  Proper  I^eesons  to  succeed  the  ordiiiary  Spelliug-Pooks ; 
with  fixerdses  in  Spellings  by  Robert  Simpson,  Author  of  "  The  History  of 
Scotland,"  &c.  &c ;  Focjeth  £j>itiom  ;  l«mo.  Is.  6d.  bound. 
^  This  wodc  is  intended  as  the  fiiflt  ilep  after  the  Sp^iinf-Book,  and  Is  ealodatad  to  pie- 

vaie  the  seholar  for  woiks  of  a  higher  daas,  and  at  die  same  time  to  pvfeet  him  in  ^diat  be 

has  already  learned.    The  selection  of  Leswns,  and  die  Kzefdses  of  Spelling,  are  made  with 

t)ie  discrimination  of  an  experieoced  tutoiw*'— liceroiy  CkronkU. 


BY  THOMAS  EWING, 

Q^acher  of  Elocution  and  Otography,  Edinhurgh, 

1.  The  ENGLISH  LEARNER;  or,  a  Selection  of  Lessons  in 
Uprose  and  Verte,  adapted  to  the  Capacity  of  the  Younger  Classes  of  Renders ; 

FouETH  Edition,  improved ;  19mo,  Ss.  bound. 

•  •  In  the  TOlnme  now  offered  to  die  nodce  of  Teachers,  the  Extracts,  bodi  in  Prose  and 
PO^T  are  simple  and  bcandfuU  and  remarkable  for  texidemesB  and  puri^  of  sentiment. 
T^qMlkewise  possess  die  reeommendadon  of  novelty,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  have  never 
appeared  in  any  other  compilation. 

The  Compiler  has  so  arranged  the  Lessons,  Uiat  the  pupU  may  proceed  gradually  from 
aoch  as  aie  easy  to  those  which  are  more  difficult. 

Particnhff  care  has  been  taken  not  to  swell  the  vohune  with  any  matter  diat  does  not 
atiicdy  belong  to  such  sn  elementary  work.  ,  ^     . 

No  Usts  ofwoids  for  Spellii^  sre  inserted,  as  die  purpose  »  better  served  by  die  younger 
daaMS  befaig  exercised  on  a  few  lines  in  each  lesion.  Ndther  has  the  Author  included  in  his 
work  tbepmiciples  of  English  Grammar,  and  other  matter,  olten  superadded  to  fush  puhli* 
cations  *  as  he  n  of  opndon  that^ey  are  premature  while  a  child  it  leamins  to  reftd,  and 
that  Vtl&t  faMtruedon  can  be  derived  ftom  mem  at  this  early  stage  of  the  pupu*8  progress. 

2.  PBINCIPLES  of  ELOPUTIQN ;  oontaining  numerous  Rules, 
Obaervatioiis,  and  Exercttet,  oo  PronundatioD,  Psuaes,  Inflections,  Accent, 
and  BT"pl^««'« ;  also  copious  Extracts  in  Proee  and  Fbetry ;  calcukted  to  aasist 
the  TeaSa,'nnd  to  improve  the  Tupil  in  Reading  and  Recitation ;  Sitxnth 
EniTiOK  improved;  12mo,  48.',6d.  bound. 

*  *  To  remove  every  difficulty  to  the  attainment  of  an  aecmate  and  elegant  pronunqadon 
and^delivery  of  die  English  Language,  was  die  principal  design  of  diis  viXume.  Its  mhcsss 
liai  far  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations ;  while  the  numerous  dasses  instructed 
fipm  it,  in  many  of  the  most  raspectahle  seminaries  in  die  kingdom,  bear  ample  testimooy 

to  its  udH^r* 

By  stten£ng  to  the  ^Brecdoos  given  for  Teaching  the  Prindples  and  I^essons,  tbs  lahoat 
of  hotfi  Teacher  and  Scholar  may  be  very  much  diminished. 

'  **  Both  teadiers  and  students  of  English  Elocution  will  find  Mr  Ewing*s  performance 
aervioeable ;  since  his  rules  sre  in  genend  very  good,  end  his  extracts  form  sn  sgreeable  and 
Judicions  sdecdoo.'*— ilfoat%  Heview, 

3.  RHETORICAL  EXERCISES ;  bebg  a  Sequel  to  the  Prin^ 
dples  of  Elocution,  and  intended  for  Pupils  who  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Reading  and  RecitaUon ;  12mo,  4«.  6d.  bound. 

4.  A  SYSTEM  of  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 

Private  Studenta,  on  a  new  and  easy  Plan ;  in  which  the  European  Boundaries 
are  stated,  ss  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  Congress  of  Vienna ;  with  the 
Elements  of  Astronomy,  an  account  of  the  Solar  System,  and  a  variety  of  Pro« 
blems  to  be  solved  by  the  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes ;  Fifth  Ej>it<on  ; 
19mo,  without  maps,  4a. 6d.  bound;  or  with  nine  maps,  drawn  and  engraved 
for  the  work,  6s.  dd. 

•<  We  diink  die  plan  of  Mr  Ewinff*s  Geogmphy  b  judicious ;  and  the  information  whidi, 
widi  much  industiy,  he  has  collected  in  his  Notes,  cannot  foil  to  be  extremely  usefol,  hoth 
in  ft«tng  the  names  of  places  more  decpljr  on  the  popilt*  memory,  and  in  storing  their  minda 
with  usefol  knowledge ;  while,  by  dtrecong  their  attention  to  the  proper  objects  of  curiosity, 
it  lays  a  beoad  founcwtion  for  their  (uiure  impiovement  The  aooount  of  the  Solar  System, 
mvep  in  the  IntioductMNi,  is  oofrcct  and  perspicuous,  and  is  wtU  siacidated  by  the  i 
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wnbtgTfam,    TUipnt of tbiwwkfrt think pvtoMrv^Ntblib    W«lMvlli»MBeiit 

or  importing  to  joung  pupfls  ao^  accunite  im  of  the  relatiTe  magnitiida.  «^itt«nff»,  n 
iCfohitioDt  of  the  pUaett « jret,  without  wome  knowledge  of  these*  Geography  cannot  be  pro- 
perly ondflfitood.  We  know,  too,  that  many  who  nndertake  to  teadi  Gcograj^y,  are  ncwrly 
at  ignorant  of  the  Pknetary  8?8ieln  aa  their  pnpila ;  and  to  Mcb  penou,  tiie  iboct  but  dear 
aeoonnt  of  it  given  by  Mr  Swing  cannot  fidl  to  ba  extremely  acceptable.  To  remove  every 
diflSeul^  out  of  the  way  of  toacben  who  m^  not  have  bad  moch  experience,  Mr  Ewing  baa 
akaldicd  cot  a  method  « inatruction,  which,  bebig  varied  of  cotiTfle  according  to  cbatmitanc^ 
mav  be  found  of  conaidcnble  advantage.  We  approve  highly  of  the  plan  of  having  n  Vooa- 
buury  at  the  end  of  the  work,  comprehending  tuch  namei  as  are  liable  to  be  eiruueomly 
proooooeed,  divided  and  accented  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  pronunciation.**— Jgiadr* 
wtooi*t  EdMwrgk  Magaxkte. 

^  It  is  justly  said,  that  the  prcacnt  b  m  period  peculiarly  fkvooiable  to  the  piodoctioii  of  a 
New  System  of  Gfcgmnhy,  as  even  the  modem  nnMicarfcns,  which  ware  fuonded  oo  die 
changes  consequent  oo  the  Pkench  Revolution  and  the  usurpation  oi  Buooaparta,  have  become 
compaiadvely  useless  ftom  the  new  arrangements  that  have  lieen  made,  {airsuant  to  the  do- 
dsiansoftheCo^giMBofViattna  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  b  on  this  account,  paitkalarly. 
that  we  can  recommend  Mr  £wing*s  book  to  the  Geographical  student.  He  fost  givco  t^ 
Historical  Geography  of  the  Countries^  and  subaequeatly  tbe  Political,  Civil,  and  Katusal 
Geography.  Under  the  Chronological  Article,  we  have  a  general  account  of  the  various  Po« 
puUtioB  of  every  country,  traced  to  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  brought  down  to  tbe 
present  time.  To  these  particulars  are  added,  a  Series  oi  useful  Problems  on  the  Terrestrial 
and  Cdestial  Globes,  with  a  Vocabulary  of  such  namca  of  places  of  which  the  Orthoepy  is 
doubtfbl,  and  which  are  divided  and  accented  according  to  the  most  usual  mode  of  ptooon- 
datioo.**-^rKka/  Heview. 

**  Amongst  the  Works  we  have  seen  on  the  subject  of  Geography,  printed  eiUier  in  Ewope 
or  America,  we  have  met  with  none,  comprising  so  nearly  what  we  luve  considered  an  nee- 
fbl  compendimn  of  Geo^phy  for  all  ages,  as  that  of  Mr  Thomas  Ewing  of  Edintxnaik 
We  were  so  impressed  with  the  value  of  thb  excellent  woric,  that,  after  perusal,  we  cooduM. 
to  add  it  to  the  number  of  our  School  Class  Bookk  In  conformity  to  what  we  have  already 
nicmisedf  we  do  not  offer  thb  work  to  the  world,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  a  book  fiv 
Bchoob ;  we  present  it  also  as  it  b,  a  work  calculated  for  every  age  of  man ;  an  epitome  at 
Qesgrofh^  UUIory^  and  Chrmokgf^  arranged  in  a  petsoicuous  manner,  well  caloolatad  ta 
impress  upon  the  memory  the  facts  and  events  it  reooids.*^— ^ew  York  Aca4nUamtu 

&  EWING'S  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  containing  distinct 
Mspt  of  all  the  principal  States  and  Kingdoms  throughout  the  WorldL  in  which 
the  Europetn  Boundaries,  as  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  cfongress  of 
YieDnif  are  aaeuratdy  delineated ;  enmved  in  the  best  style^  and  printed  on 
fine  rt^  drawing  paper,  4to,  Ids.  half-bound ;  coloured  outlines,  18s.  or  AiU 
eoloured,  8 Is. 

%*  Hie  unqnaWbd  approbation  with  which  a  discerning  public  has  rewarded  the  labcri* 
ous  and  intelli^t  research  of  the  Author,  gives  increased  ronfidmce  to  the  Publishers  m 
recommending  thb  work  as  a  valuable  source  of  information,  whether  referred  to  for  the 
iUustratioo  ofclassical  authors*  general  history,  or  the  ^reat  eventa  of  latter  timea.  Its  de- 
gance,  diey  trust,  b  equalled  by  its  accuracy ;  nor  will  u  be  found  inferior,  in  real  Qtility»  to 
works  of  a  much  more  eapensive  description. 

Tfab  Atlas  has  been  drmm  and  engraved  for  the  Author*s  System  of  Geography,  by  the 
mast  eminrnt  artists ;  and  as  the  name  of  every  nUee,  mountain,  river,  lake,  bay,  cape,  &cl« 
mentioned  in  the  Geography,  b  lo  be  found  in  the  Atlas,  tbe  bbour  both  of  the  taacher  sad 
pnpfl  b  very  much  diminished. 

Any  person,  who  has  these  two  pobticatkna,  nuy  soon  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Oeography,  though  he  may  previously  have  paid  Uttle  attention  to  the  study  of  that  scieiio& 
*^  We  can  very  confidently  recommend  Mr  Ewiog*s  Atlas  as  by  for  the  most  elegant  and 
accurate  which  we  have  seen  on  a  similar  scale.  One  decided  advantage  it  paaiesses  over  aU 
otlier  Atlasses  now  in  use— the  advantage  of  having  the  Boundaries  of  the  European  Tesritories 
accurately  delineated,  as  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  ?aib  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.***-i2fodr* 
mooi't  BdMmrgh  MagtuAne, 


LESSONS  in  RE ADING  and  SPEAKING ;  being  m  Improve- 
ment of  Scott's  iiesaons  in  Eloeution ;  by  William  Scott,  the  Original  Con* 
piler ;  Fourteenth  Stereotype  Edition,  fine  paper ;  12mo,  3s.  bound. 
*»*  In  the  course  of  the  numerous  editions  of  this  highly  popular  Work,  rinco  Its  ftst 
Knbucation,  errors  bad  mnhtplied  so  exceedingly,  diat  it  beoime  almost  unfit  for  the  poiw 
posf  of  laaohing,  and  n  ooBfaNa  vsvisal  and  eerifctfon  of  it  were  thercfott  rendered  absolviely 
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Af  diii  hid  dwijfl  boflB  oos  of  Bit  8eot^  AitouiHb  woilat  ht  btilowtd  on  ft 
VDcomiDon  attention,  and  seemed  to  tike  pccoUar  pleume  in  the  ■iinwiiileudenee  of  this 
oditioii,  whieh  may  be  itmided  at  the  latt  pablie  eflovt  of  his  loog  and  vahiable  Ufe.  He 
cofioeted  ^  press ;  introdaced  sereral  usenil  Obeerrations  on  English  Pronunciation  and 
DeUfciy ;  inserted  a  Tarietj  of  beaotiftil  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  the  most  eminent 
Wiitait ;  and  made  tome  important  ammdments  on  the  Grammatical  Part  of  the  Appendix* 
In  this  improved  state*  the  Puhlishen  have,  at  a  very -considerable  expense,  stereotyped 
the  wIm^  book ;  which  has  this  pccnUar  advantage  attending  it,  diat  no  new  tjrpograpoKal 
errors  can  posnbly  occur  in  any  future  impresnoos ;  and  these  impiessions  thsy  have  rasolved 
Ihrther  to  distingiiish  above  others,  by  printing  them  on  a  fine  yeDow  wove  paper. 

SELECT  PASSAGES  from  the  BIBLE;  arranged  under  dis. 

tinct  Heads^  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families ;  by  Alixandbe  Abam, 

Teacher,  Edmburgh ;  ISmo,  4s.  6d.  bound,  or  in  boards,  46. 

**  Our  readers  may  safUy  commit  this  publication  into  the  hands  of  their  friends.  We 
have  read  it  wkdi  great  pleasure  ourselves,  and  should  be  happy  if  our  limits  allowed  us  to 
expatiate  at  length  on  its  excellence ;  and  we  are  Ailhr  confioent  that  its  tendency  li  to  pro- 
mote pure  and  undefiled  religicm.'*— C%fi«tlaii  Guardkm> 

*9*  See  also  New  Evan^ical  Magaiinf,  European  Magariae,  Gentleman's  Magadncy 
Chiittian  Monitor,  &&  Ac 

OUYEB  &  BOYD'S  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITIONS 

1.  A  CATECHISM  of  GEOGRAPHY;  comprising  the  most 
recent  Discoveries,  and  arran^  agreeably  to  the  late  Distributions  of  Territory 
on  the  Continent ;  to  whfcfa  is  prefixed,  a  brief  Abstract  of  the  Ftlnciples  of 
Physical  and  Mathematical  Geography;  18mo,  fVontispiece,  9d.  sewed. 

2.  A  CATECHISM  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND;  from 
the  ctrliest  period  to  the  present  time;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  concise  Outline 
of  Its  Geography ;  embdllshed  with  neat  Portraits  of  the  Monarchs ;  I8mo, 
9d.  sewed. 

3.  A  CATECHISM  of  the  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND,  from 

the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  concise  Outline 
of  its  Geography ;  embellished  with  neat  Portraits  of  the  Monarchs;  18mo« 
9d.  sewed. 

4.  A  CATECHISM  of  DRAWING  and  PERSPECTIVE; 

comprehending  the  leading  Facts  and  Prindples  of  the  Art ;  19mo^  firontispiece, 
9d.  sewed.  

An  Abridgment  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  In- 

Tasion  of  Julias  Cssar  to  the  Death  of  George  II. ;  by  Dr  Goldsmith.  With 
a  CONTINUATION  to  the  commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Gemrge  IV.  to 
whldi  are  suligoined  copious  Exercises ;  by  the  Rev.  Albx.  Stxwast,  Author 
of  an  improved  edition  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  a  Dissertation  on  Uie  Genuineness 
of  Ossian's  Poems^  &c  &c. ;  Third  Edition ;  in  one  thick  vohmie  I2mo,  58. 
boimd ;  containing  500  pag^  letter-press,  and  exhibiting  a  greater  extent  of 
InfiMrmation  than  any  simuar  work  now  in  circulation. 

-*«**  It  was  the  PaUiahen*  pwd  fortune  to  hare  the  CondouatioD,  which  brings  down 
die  nairadfc  to  the  eod  of  the  logn  of  our  late  toreieigii,  written  by  a  flentlonan,  whose  own 
performaoce  evincei  his  ability  to  eetimate,  if  not  to  emulate,  the  ezcdlcncics  of  his  prede- 
ceawr.  To  thU  BdUkm  me  do  not  tcruple  to  a$cribe  a  degree  qf  merit  whidi  eiUittes  it  to  Us 
proud  pt^ition.  It  it  evident  the  rendt  qfextetuh/e  retSing  and  careful  r^^lectionJ**''^em 
Bdinbnrgh  Review* 

«•  Or  Goldgmith*s  History  oi  Engknd  is  allowed,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  be  the  best  in  use  for 
sdMwb.  The  Continuatioa  of  it,  br  Mr  Stewart,  to  die  present  time,  is  aocuiately  and  im- 
partially written ;  and  the  Talne  of  the  work,  as  it  now  stands,  is  greaUy  increased  for  all  the 
piiipusM  ef  fdncstion,  by  the  oopioos  Tables  ot  Bxeidses,  in  the  form  of  qnesdoos,  on  the 
sventt  of  each  reign,  which  he  has  added  at  the  end  of  the  w)hune.*'»-JVaiAfoii<%ill^y 


IS 


I  « }  t, 


TIk  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND,  flM  the  ettiiest  penod  to  llie 

Vbll  of  hit  Mi\)ettT,  io  1992,  to  the  Scottish  C$oital ;  with  Qnestioni  for  ex*. 
tnituttion  at  tb^  end  of  each  section,  tor  the  use  of  Schools  and  private  Studeots; 
by  RoBEJiT  SiMjfsoN,  Author  of  an  tntraductioq  to.  CoUectiona  to  Schooti, 
fDd  Editor  of  improTe^  editions  of  GoldspuUi's  Histories  of  Rngkiidj  Gteeet, 
jandBoipei  Thiktbcmth  Eoitiok,  cobrged  and  greatly  improved;  l^ato, 
Si;«d*|bo!ttd. 

Dr  OOLPdMITirS  Abridgment  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENG- 
LAND^ from  the  Invasion  of  Jvdios  Cesar  to  the  Peath  of  George  IL  ;  with 
la  Continviation  tlU,  the  end  ot  I92i,  and  Questions  for  examinatioQ  at  the  end 
of  each  wedkn,  ht  the  use  of  Schools  and  of  private  Students;  by  Bobsxt 
Simpson,  Author  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  &c  &c. ;  Seventh  Edition, 
Tevised  and  greatly  improved  ;  I^o,  Ss.  6d.  bound. 

Dr  (GOLDSMITH'S  AbridgmeBt  of  the  HISTORY  of  ROME; 

with  Questions  for  examination  at  the  end  of  eadi  seetion,  fbr  the  use  of  Schools 
«nd  orivate  S^dents ;  by  Robert  Simpson,  Author  of  the  History  of  Scotland, 
&c  «c* ;  Sixth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected ;  to  which  are  added. 
Introductory  chapters  on  Boman  Antiquities,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Ori- 
gin, Progress,  Institutions,  Manners,  Customs,  Government,  Laws,  and  Mili- 
tary and^Naval  Afl9urs  of  the  Romans ;  19mo,  3s.  6d.  bound. 

Dr  GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  of  GREECE  Abridged,  for 

the  Hie  of  Sdiools,  with  qoestaoos  ftr  examinatioo  at  the  end  of  eadi  Dootion , 
by  RoBBRT  Simpson,  Author  of  the  History  of  Scotland ;  Second  EIditiov, 
careftdly  revised  and  corrected ;  to  which  are  added.  Introductory  cbs|>tcn  on 
the  Geography,  Manners  and  Customs,  Religious  Institutions,  and  Militsry 
and  Naw  Affidrs  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  accented  proper  names ; 
19mo,  Ss.  '6d.  bound. 

**  Thg  fctt  of  these  volumes  (fl»  they  are  distinct  spd  uncwmrrtrf)  that  claims  our  attca- 
tioo,  ii  the  Histoiy  of  Giwoe,  abridoed  by  GeUsmitfa ;  but  widi  the  additioo  of  an  abk  In- 
troductioo,  dewriptive  of  tha  geognphy  of  Greece,  the  miHtaiy  diancta,  rel^dous  and  psfi- 
tksl  institutioni,  maonert,  customs,  4x.,  of  the  Greeks.  This  Introductum,  Uiough  wmtea 
ia  a  style  ^bich  a  Bchool-boy  may  undentaDd,  cootaini  so  oomprehensi?e  a  view  or  the  iub^ 
Ject,  cUxhed  in  such  good  language,  that  the  matured  itudent,  or  even  the  reader  vliose  stu- 
dies have  long  since  teraunated,  may  read  it  to  advantage. 

The  principal  feature  io  the  *  History  of  Rome*  it  one  which  belongs  to  the  whole  of  Mr 
8impson*s  hi^tories,^ — that  of  baring  Exercises  or  Questions  on  each  section  ;  and  these  are  » 
tinned,  that  the  insstefe,  on  reading  the  question,  sees  the  reference  to  that  pnt  of  each  chap- 
ter which  contains  the  answer. 

The  '  History  of  England,*  abridged  by  G<ddsmith,  needs  not  our  praise ;  and  it  is  no 
■mall  compliment  to  Mr  Simpson  to  say,  that  his  Continuation  of  it  is  worthy  of  the  original 
—The  *  History  of  Scotland*  ii  the  most  complete  work  of  its  siie  and  price  we  have  teen. 
It  contains  a  corrected  view  of  the  history  of  that  country,  the  eariy  perioa  of  which  b  so  fer- 
tile  in  events  of  interest,  traced  with  accuracy  and  impairaaiity  from  the  earliest  period  to  Hae 
present  thne,  induding  even  an  account  of  his  Majesty*s  visit  to  Scotland.  Considerate 
poins  have  been  taken  with  this  volume  to  avoid  every  thins  of  party  feeling. 

To  the  master  who  wishes  his  puoils  to  be  readily  acquamted  wi&  what  all  should  know, 
and  to  the  parent  who  is  aniions  mat  his  cfaildren  should  leara  histoi^  through  an  honest 
and  impartud  medium,  we  recommend  Simpson^is  Editions  of  the  Histories  of  Greece,  Rome, 
England,  and  Scothmd.'*— ^Ucrory  Chromck. 


RUPDIMAN'S    LATIN    RUDIMENTS,    carefully    revised; 

with  an  Appendix,  contaihing  an  original  View  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of 
the  Latin  Verb,  and  of  the  Subjunctive  and  Optative  Moods  of  the  Greek 
Verb;  byDr  Huntbr;  Third  Edition;  12roo>  Is.  6d.  bound. 

RUDDIMAN^S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  corrected  by  Dr  Hw- 
Tak  ;  12mOy  4e.  bound. 


mr  OLDRIR  &.MfTD,  3DD«BUB6H.  vlO 

SALLUSTt  omecied  bj  Dr  HimnB ;  Mhms  IkttLtomld. 
YIRCrIL ;  with  Critical  Annotations ;  bjr  Dr  Htmr^B ;   THtiH 

Edition  :  IBiiio.  Ss.  6d.  bound. 

HORACE,  with  Notes,  Crilioal  and  Eiqplaiiatory ;  by  Dr  Hun- 
Tsm ;  Triyo  Editiok  ;  18mo,  Si.  6d.  bound. 

CESAR'S   COMMENTARIES;    corrected   by  Dr  HiJ|iTBa; 

19m0y  Sb.  6d.  bound. 

The  FIRST  FIVE  BOOKS  of  LIVY^  HISTORY,  with  Epg. 

Bsh  Notes,  Critical  and  Eiplanntory,  on  the  various  Headingi ;  by  Dr  Mu  vf  xm  ; 
ISmOy  5s.  bound. 

The  FIRST  FIVE  BOOKS  of  LIVY'S  HISTORY  of  the 

SECOND  FUNIC  WAR  (Book  1S1--95.) ;  with  Notes,  Critical  atid  txp]ih 
natonr;  by  Dr  Huntse  ;  Third  Edition  :  Itoo.  46.  «d.  bound. 

An  Abridgment  of  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  PR0PE1| 
NAMES,  and  GEOGRAPHY :  to  ipdiich  are  annexe,  »  few  GfamiD«ii<«l 
Oboerrations,  for  the  Use  of  Scnools ;  br  R.  Mundbll,  A.  M.  flluttntted  If 
Hcter:  one  Tohune  IStafo,  Ss.  6d.  hounu. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with  Marina!  Notes,  intended  to  etplain 

Intricacies  of  Construction,  FecuUaiities  of  Phrase,  and  Obscurities  of  Allusion ; 
a  Chronological  Table  in  English,  oompriung  the  (vincipal  Events  related  fa 
the  Lives ;  a  Roman  Calendar,  With  an  explanation  of  the  Method  of  redunuag 
Dates  by  Calends,  Nonea»  mod  Ides ;  m  Vaednlary^  eonlaiBing  aU  the  WQr£ 
thai  oeenr  in  the  work,  widi  dieir  vanooa  stenltotion^  and  an  aoeorate  re- 
toenea  to  the  passages  in  wbieh  any  pecnwity  of  iransktiDn  is  ukj^rind ; 
and  an  Index  of  Prc^  Names,  calcuuted  to  throw  mudi  Ikht  on  Hie  text, 
by  the  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Mythological  Information  which  it  con« 
tains ;  by  Uie  Rev.  Albx.  Stiwabt,  Author  o£  '*  A  History  of  the  Reign 
of  G<»rge  III.,  being  a  Cootfamatftm  to  Dr  Goldsmith's  History  of  Eraland ;" 
''  A  Disserution  on  the  Genuineness  of  Ossian'a  Poems,"  &c  &o. ;  f  oomh 
JSmnoN ;  in  one  thick  volume,  18mo,  Ss.  bound,     x 

**  An  eolarged  edhkm  of  Comdiui  Nepos,  by  die  Rev.  Alxx.  Stiwaxt,  meriti,  on 
osvtialaeooiints,aDXCiDKi>FaKrxmX]Mni(»veranyfmiiefODe.  It  eontidotinargiiia]  notes, 
sxahining  any  <WIHnittfas  of  pbisicotoay  which  may  oeeor,  and  sbo  the  marks  of  tbt  long 
ana  ihoct  sflUblei  nboed  over  saott  ofdw  voids.  At  the  owichMiflo  of  the  lives  it  phcra 
a  Chnmologkai  Tatk  of  Events,  and  the  mode  d  oompttting  time  by  Olympiads,  together 
with  a  complete  Roman  Calendar.*'— >Afoii<k^  Magazime. 

**  Roides  the  Lives  of  eminent  Commsnden  by  Coin^iis  Nepos,  wSdi  notes,  this  Htllt 
volome  contains  a  cbnoology,  calendar,  vocabmaiT,  and  index  of  names.— The  text  is 
tfasonghoat  acoebted,  10  denote  die  quand^  of  die  ■yllablet,  and  the  work  is,  on  the  whole, 
woitfay  of  general  encoongement**— iVn»  MotHM^  Mapo^me* 

— ^**  Mr  Stewart*t  is  a  neat  and  usefol  edition,  and  we  have  partimlarly  to  commend 
the  index  of  prooer  names,  which  it  rendered  more  uteful  by  die  geographical,  hiitorica], 
and  myUKdogical  information  which  it  containt.**— Ggnffefwgn\  Mo^Am, 

^  What  hat  attracted  our  attentiai,  and  deaerved  our  praise,  in  thu  neat  little  publication, 
is  the  pbn  on  which  it  it  osnttmcted.  Marginal  notet  are  added  to  the  text,  admirably  cal. 
colated  to  help  the  tyro  to  the  Aill  tmderstaiiding  of  hit  tatk ;  and  a  Chronological  Table 
completet  thit  oortion  of  uieful  iaibmiation.  There  are  alto  an  Index  of  Prooer  Names,  and 
ioaCractive  Tamest  which  explain  and  apply  the  Roman  method  of  redconmg  by  Calends, 
Kon^  and  Ides;  but  die  great  and  pecniisr  recommendation  to  ut  It  one  of  a  tvplcat  kind, 
namely,  the  printing  of  the  accents  vny  accoratdy  over  the  text.— We  have  only  to  repeat 
oar  peifecl  appeobatloo  of  diis  edition,  for  its  amjde  intelligence,  eorreetnest,  and  fbtm.**-* 

SELECT  A  LATINE,  ex  Historicis,  Philofiophis  et  Criticis;  qtit. 

bus  accedunt  Note,  et  Index,  Historicus  et  Geographicus ;  bv  James  Gsay, 

Principal  of  the  Belftst  Academy,  late  one  of  the  Teachers  of  tbe  High  School, 

Edinburgh ;  Sicond  Edition  ;  lS2mo,  5s.  bound. 

%*  The  object  of  this  vohmiie  is,  to  provide  for  the  advanced  fimns  of  oar  Onnunar  Schools 
a  nmce  extensive,  and,  at  tho  tame  tune,  a  more  telect  coone  of  j^roae  reading  than  has 
Mieito  been  aoceisible  to  them.  Models  in  every  epedes  of  prose  wntiog  have  faieen  extract- 
ed from  Cassr,  Solhiit,  Livy,  T^tos,  Cicero,  sad  (hdnctUian^  calculated  alikt  l»  Ibfm  tfio 
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UHtrf dijiftmB BHriir,  ittd  t>  tnin  hh mipa  to  jait aoiei of  tfalnktag aol 
ciplcf.    Wuh  the  fiew  offarilifring  hit  pKogreM  without  rdaziog  his  diligence^  cxpluiiiaBf 
NotM  and  a  genenl  Index  of  Biogn4>h7,  Geognphy*  and  Antiquities  have  been  added  lo 
die  work* 

«■  We  eontider  tUt  to  be  a  moet  uieiiil  and  Taluable  cnrnpilation,  and  have  no  1 
in  recommending  it  rerj  highly  to  Teaeben.''.-Xitenify  and  SlaUitkal  Magwdme. 

SALLUST ;  a  new  and  greatly-improved  edition,  for  the  use  of 
Schools^  by  John  Dtmock,  Glaagow ;  ISmo,  9b.  6d  bound. 

%*  In  fonning  the  text,  the  Editor  has  cowulted  the  lateit  and  bc«editiottt  of  that  antlMc, 
and  has  introduoed,  from  the  Gennan  cfitics,  sereral  New  Readinn;  by  which  mne  difficnltMs 
aie  nmored,  and  die  st^dy  of  the  learner  is  gieatly  fiKtUtatedTThe  Notes  at  the  loot  of  the 
page  are  intended  to  assist,  not  to  supenede,  the  ezertioo  of  the  achohtf  .  The  Index  is  very 
cooipleMt  apd  will  be  found  to  antain  more  minute  infiinnatioQ  on  Boman  Aiitiquitiei,  than 
is  supplied  by  die  treatises  written  solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  that  ■uhfocL  The 
Gritieal  Remarks  on  the  Style  of  Sallust  will  be  of  ooBsiderable  use  indirecting  the  attentisn 
of  the  reader  to  the  diaraeteristie  peculiarities  of  that  eminent  historian.  ^Hiese  improve 
ments,  it  is  presumed,  wiU  render  this  the  most  complete  school  odition  of  SaDnst  cfer  oftr- 
od  ID  the  British  pubUc. 

««C.  CrispiSaUustiifAcStudb  Joannis  DymoA,  is  a  small  Stereotype  edition  of  this  eiiy» 
icad  and  eoteftatning  classic,  on  an  admirable  phm,  and  exoeUcsitly  adapted  for  inetiQction, 
as  it  ii  fimcd  to  attract  and  gratiAr  the  curkMity  of  die  youDgcst  learners,  as  weO  M 10  plsHs 

nmoee  adtanoed.    Mr  Dymock  is,  by  his  publications,  proving  himself  a  great  fnendts 
ising  generation;  and  they  well  deserve  the  populanty  and  public  fiivour  they  Ibv* 
received?— LItorory  Gojtffte. 

.^.x  To  the  text  of  Sallust  is  added  a  very  oopioiis  historical  and  geographical  index, 
to  the  extent  of  150  pa^es,  containing  an  account  of  every  individual  or  place  mentioned  in 
the  work.  The  index  u  itself  very  valuable,  and  may  be  refened  to  with  advantage,  not 
only  by  students,  but  dioie  of  mature  age,  whoee  classical  recollections  are  somewhat  maly.'* 
m^IMcnry  Chronkk. 

MctianstUi. 

The  TYRO'S  DICTIONARY,  Latin  and  English,  comprehend, 
log  the  more  usual  Primitives  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  digested  tdphabedcally,  in 
the  order  of  the  Parts  of  Speech ;  to  which  are  subjoined  (at  the  bottom  of  each 
page).  Lists  or  Catalogues  of  their  DeriyatiTes  and  Compounds.  Designed  st 
an  easy  and  speedy  method  of  introdudng  Youth  to  a  general  aoquaiBtanee 
with  the  Structure  of  the  Language,  and  preparing  them  for  the  use  of  a  larger 
Dictionary ;  by  John  Maie,  A.  M. ;  Tenth  Edition,  improved ;  ISmo,  Ol 
bound. 

AINSWORTirS  ENGLISH  and  LATIN   and  LATIN  and 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Index  of  Proper  Names, 
abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  Thomas  Mo  bell,  D.  D.  ;  New  Stereotype 
Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected  from  Uie  best  authorities,  by  Jaius 
Ross,  LL.  D. ;  8vo.  158.  bound. 


INTRODUCTION  to  PENMANSHIP,  or  First  Book  for  Chil- 

dren;  by  J.  Weir;  9d.  sewed. 

**  If  simplicity  at  all  tends  to  Improvement,  this  Introduction  claims  no  small  share 
of  praise.  The  first  principles  of  Writing  are  therein  explained  and  exemplified  with 
the  utmost  plainness.  Teachers,  as  well  as  pupils,  will  find  in  this  Introduction 
many  useful  hints,  which,  if  duly  attended  to,  must  very  much  conduce  to  their 
improvement  in  Penmanship.** 

FINLAyS  COPY  LINES,  or  SLIPS,  Bound  and  Small  Hand, 

S  Sort!,  each  6d.  lewed. 

RANKINE'S  ROUND  TEXT  SPECIMENS  of  WRITING, 
9«LKwed. 


BY  OUVKR  &  BOYD,  SDINBUBGH.  tt 

RANKINE'S  SBiALL  HAND  SPBCIMfiNS  of  WRITING, 

tfd.  sewed. 

BUTTER  WORTH'S  COPY  LINES,  or  SLIPS,  aU  the  different 

kindly  35  Sorts,  each  6d.  sewed. 

BUTTER  WORTH'S  YOUNG  WRITER'S  INSTRUCTOR; 

ooDtaining  his  Method  of  Teaching,  by  which  one  half  of  the  paper  is  saved, 
and  the  Pupil  greatly  benefited ;  with  a  variety  of  Specimens,  calculated  to  in* 
B^re  a  true  taste  for  useful  and  elegant  Writing;  4to,  Ts.  6d.  done  np  in  a 
neat  printed  cover. 

BUTTERWORTH^S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  PENMAN;   dig. 

laying,  in  a  variety  of  Elegant  Specimens,  the  Beauties  of  Plain  and  Ornament- 
al Writing ;  folio,  £l.  Is.  sewea. 

BUTTERWORTH'S  USEFUL  ARITHMETICAL 

TABLES,  on  a  4to  sheet,  Sd. 

BUTTERWORTffS  YOUNG  ARITHMETICIAN'S  IN- 
STRUCTOR; combining  accurate  Writing,  correct  Figures,  and  judidoog 
Arrangement ;  designed  mr  the  Use  of  Scfaixds  and  Private  Families ;  4to,  6§, 
done  up  in  a  neat  printed  cover. 

\*  For  beauty  of  design,  and  corrcctnest  of  execution,  these  Works  of  Mr  Butter- 
worth  are  admired  hy  e^ery  competent  judge  of  Penmanship.  A  decided  preference  is 
accordingly  given  to  them  by  the  meet  eminent  Teachers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  are  the  productions  of  an  indefatigable  genius  in  his  profession,  exerdted  and 
improved  by  the  experience  of  above  forty  years.— The  demand  for  them  continuing 
to  increase,  the  Publishers  hare  spared  no  expense  in  bringing  them  out  In  the  supe- 
rior style  in  which  they  now  appear. 


^viiftmttic  atttr  Mx^tmatici. 

A  concise  System  of  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  ackpted  to 
the  Use  of  Schools ;  containing  the  Fundamental  Rules,  and  their  application 
to  the  purposes  of  Mercantile  Calculations;  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions; 
the  Powers  and  Roots  of  Numbers^  Progressions,  &c.  To  which  is  added^. 
the  Mensuration  of  Artificers'  Work,  &c. ;  by  A.  Mbleosb,  late  Teadier  in 
Edinburgh ;  revised,  corrected,  and  greatly  enjiarged,  and  better  adapted  to  mo- 
dem Practice,  by  A.  Inoeam,  Mathematician^  Leith;  Fouetu  EnxTioN, 
improved,  l8mo,  2s.  bound. 

*,*  The  Publishers  again  submit  this  Work  to  public  notice,  not  merely  as  an  Intro- 
duction containing  the  most  simple  and  useful  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  though  its 
price  and  use  may  seem  to  promise  nothing  higher,  but  as  a  complete  Treatise,  com- 
prehending every  thing  necessary  for  enabling  the  Pupil  to  become  master  of  this  va- 
luable Science.  The  various  Rules  are  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  light  on  each  other, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  separate  and  fuller  explanation.  Many  new  and  easy  me- 
thods of  calculation  are  introduced,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work ;  and  the  unpre- 
cedented number  and  variety  of  Questions  subjoined  to  each  branch  will  aflbrd  a  sin- 
gular fticility  to  the  Teacher  in  conducting  his  Scholars,  and  to  the  Pupila  tbemsalvaa 
in  understanding  and  applying  the  Bules. 

Every  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  accuracy  and  neatness  of  the  Work ;  and  the 
Publishers  confidently  hope,  that  it  will  be  found  possessed  of  every  quality  requisite 
in  a  Text  Book. 

A  CONCISE  SYSTEM  of  MENSURATION ;  adapted  to  th^ 

Use  of  Schools ;  containing  Algebra,  with  Fluxions ;  Practical  G^metry,  Tri« 
gonometry.  Mensuration  of  Superficies  and  Solids,  Land-Surveying,  Gauging, 
&c ;  together  with  a  large  Appendix,  containing  the  Demonstrationa  m  the 
Rules  in  the  Work,  and  proper  Tables ;  by  Alkxamdbr  Imobam,  Mathema* 


lote'i  Arithmetic,"  &c  &c. ;  I81DO.  4f.  6d.  bound. 

<*  Mr liMnim ii  tbemtl|or  rf »efqil  M»thfwntifld  Wodg  of cwMJiWfBlilft mmoL  He^._ 
gont a  hmTidtfit  of  veMciiiiB tlMrase nl^ieeli  imrillglbk,  nA bj dins  anoodiiiy  ^e 
hob  of  loeiioe,  enftUiiig  ftadaits  to  ptn  down  dion,  not  onlf  witk  npiditf ,  but  witk  omc 
Tbt  prwcnt  f^li  MwyinitiotH  wfawfa  cmbiaoo  ilio>lgpbi»  apd  Fhgiom,  it  am^naHm/i 
fl^twii^  ticme,  wVaoL  oumot  be  too  straogl/  rfcotomgpded.'*-^Zitey«»y  C%r«rfofe. 

•«  ^  Omcte  5|yj<0m  </  JMnwumtlM,  aiapmio  fA«  (7je  qfSchoob^  Vj  Mr  Akmider  la- 
Mm  of  Liib*  i»  tntitlad  to  fitvoiOAbb  fli«itioiL    ItomSiooet  ^ tliegtjr and  nnctie»fai 
M^m  mniMV  &at  diejr  mtj  be  ung^  ctdwr  oepuiialT  oc  «i4*^^f  S  *Bd  tta  tooci 
nletan'oxpniiedin  Ungmgt  wmarlnbly  ciwr  ana  fnfelltgihle,  wad  fflnettitdL  bf  wtf  t 
moHiate  1rT^^T*^'*^  *>  tbat  the  vobwe  fiwamta,  in  a  TSiy  mall  connwiij  acHnflrti 
ofdieicidioe.*'— JlfonMiif  Mfagtu^mi, 

«•  The  cbanciv  of  die  iriule  work  if  Aat  of  doMMir  tPd  aa  it  coplaine  a  ooBpOaliea  of 
the  dements  of  to  many  uaefiil  and  cownected  etineea,  it  it  better  m  n  Sebool  Book  tbaa  m 
m^nyaMOrtein^iiclionaamcadieeieoee,  providod  at  least  that  the  aebobr.ie  imendB^ 
M  ti^TatSlMaki  whidi  re^oMGeometry,  fi^igonometiy,  Algebn,  and  Logarithms,  to  be  IbU 
lovedby  Mmwiiaiiiia,  Snrfejing,  Gaiigbg,  and  Measmmg  the  Woik  ct  Artifleen»**— 


w»  readeis,  perhape,  will  be  at  a  loss*  when  thej  have  penised  the  above  title*  (0  oQB- 
jeetore  why  the  acu^ior  an  dioaen  to  call  his  work  "  A  Coociee  System  of  MensuBtaao," 
•inee  it  wodld  hafe  been  more  appropriatdy  denominated  A  Concise  Courm  vf  i*rmiieai 
MMewmOett  whidi  its  contents  woold  ytrj  wdl  have  borne  out  We  fanfe  Aimsedy  had 
occasion  to  aotioe  Mr  logram^s  Klemcats  of  Bndid,  which  we  have  alw^  ouusidiTod  aa  one 
o{  die  best  of  our  En^iw  translations  of  that  work ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  mf^  A 
the  picwnt  instance,  that  the  author  has  by  no  means  gj^cn  us  reason  to  think  more  bgbtly 
o(  ms  talents  for  concise  and  accurate  illustratbns.— The  author  has  found  the  means  ea 
comprising*  in  a  smdl  compass,  much  that  is  Useful  and  Valuable  to  die  Practical  Aladiema* 
fkaanJ^-^otdfUy  Hevkw. 

— **  tJpon  the  whole,  we  consider  this  book  to  be,  in  point  of  practical  utility,  anriTaOed, 
and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  numerous  readers  as  the  fittest  woHl  we  hnve 
seen  for  bdng  put  into  the  hands  of  students  in  Mensuration^**— JfedWwici*  Mtigaid/u^ 


PSALM  and  HYMN  TUNES,  selected  from  the  most  approved 
Compooen,  adapted  t6  the  Tiirioiu  Metres  now  in  use,  and  arranged  ror  Poor 
Voices,  with  an  Oraan  or  Piano-Forte  Accompaniment ;  to  which  is  jn^efized,  a 
dear  and  easy  Metbod  of  initiating  the  Scholar  in  the  Rudiments  of  Mu&; 
by  Robert  Gale,  Teacher  of  Music;  Third  Edition  ;  3s.  sewed^ 

Proin  the  variety,  extent,  and  cheapness  of  this  CoUeetion— from  the  long  ezperieaee  and 
eitabHshed  reputation  of  the  Compiler,  both  as  a  Toeal  performer  and  as  a  teacher  of  rawsiei* 
and  Aom  the  anprobadon  already  bestowed  on  it  by  many  eminent  professional  gentlemen* 
to  whoee  rerisal  the  manuscript  was  submitted,  the  PnblisheEB  flatter  thraiaelfeB  diat  this 
FHhnody  wiH  prote  equally  usefiil  and  interestfaig  to  the  Admirers  of  Sacred  Muai& 

?EATTIFS  SELECTION  of  PSALM  and  HYMN  TUNJES, 

adapted  to  the  various  Metres  used  in  the  principal  ChurcheSj  Chapels*  and 
Dissenting  Congregations,  in  Scotland ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Compendioiis 
Introduction,  with  some  useftd  Scales  and  Ezamj^es,  calcnhited  to  priiniote  the 
improvement  of  Sao^  Music  In  three  parts ;  avraoged  ftr  the  Vote  and 
Piam^Forte ;  Sixth  Edition  ;  8s.  6d«  sewed ;  or  with  Supplement,  Ss.  6d. 

The  IMPROVED  PRECEPTOR  for  the  German  Flute,  wheieia 
the  Art  of  Playinff  that  Instrument  is  rendered  euy  to  every  capacity,  and  the 
first  Rudiments  of  Music  clearly  explained ;  with  the  most  approved mediod' 
of  fingering  the  Common  and  Keyed  Flutes.  To  which  are  adaed^  Forty  Popu* 
lar  Ain  in  the  Progressive  Keys,  calculated  to  enaUe  the  learner  to  acquire  a 
AofOttsdi  knowle^  ef  the  German  Flule ;  by  H.  P.  MXeod,  ProfeawMr  of 
MMieltt  Bdhihorgh ;  fs.  6d.  sewed. 


BY  0I4Ym  *  HQITD,  KPIVBUIlGli. 
ELEMENTS  of  MORALITY ;  (or  qie  Use  of  Young  Pemnit; 

t»  which  ia  prefixed.  An  Addmu  to  Paasnt«  ;  1^  Uie  6flniMi|^the,Bn* 
C.  S.  SAtZMANN ;  a  new  and  improved  Bdhiofl,  with  tMa  nia,  finom  Wm 
eigns  by  CoaBOULB ;  ISmo^  58.  boards. 


diam 

oo  the  ftuiU  of  their  industry,  can  bring  befi>re  the  ffew  ojP  their  CnniliM  toch  '»^pwF|Jf^ 


Chriadan  Morality  as  aie detaflea  io  the  wotkbaimia.— To  yottng  Maiten  and  MIsaet  k 
wiO  be  a  most  aoocptaUe  nteaent,  well  calniiHd  to  inltea  a'  lore  for  Ai  wiie  and  good,  aid 
to  create  detestation  for  the  vicioai.aBd  d^iared.  Nay.  the  intennediate  hnkaia  the  chain 
of  moral  conduct  are  well  executed ;  and  young  ladles  and  gentlemen,  who  are  about  to  be 
rdeased  ftom  the  Kailhig  sjijayef  parents  and  guardians,  will  find  many  useful  admonitioiii 
in  the  Klementi  of  Mamm^^-^^krUtfim  Hccordtr. 

FANNY  FAIRFIELD,   THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER; 

a  JnTenile  Tale,  by  A  Lanr ;  beantifUlIy  printed  in  one  Tolmne  fSmo,  and 
embdUihed  with  a  FrontiBptee,  dedgned  by  1Twiir8>  and  cngmTed  hj  Hobs* 
swB«if,  58.  boards. 

LETTERS  from  a  LADY  to  her  NIECE ;  contmning  Practical 

Hinta,  intended  to  direct  the  Female  Mind  in  the  pnTsnit  of  attamments  con* 

dueive  to  Tiriue  and  happinesB ;  with  a  Frontlspleoe,  derigned  by  UWimb^  and 

engimved  by  Hoesbou^u  ;  Sboond  Sniriair ;  18mo,  98.  boards. 

**The  anonymous  wntar  of  LeUtnfrom  a  £<i4y  ^  AeriVlees,  ia  more  justly,  enlillid  la 

the  praise  of  the  judicious  critic,  and  the  thanks  of  her  own  lex,  than  m^y  others  who  haw 

been  eager  to  avow  their  daim  to  their  poducCioos.    The  style  is  easy  end  degmt ;  the 

BHudnas  Inculcated  ars  those  of  somd  ipnideaceand  ainoererirtue ;  and  to  m  ftamlm  enter* 

ing  fano  life,  the  perusal  of  this  little  Tofamie  will  be  attended  widi  iftaaifold  adfantMea,  hi 

etrengtheniog  the  intellectual  powers,  and  indicating  the  auMt  cHgible  path  to  the  attoumBeot 

ti  tranquQlity  of  mind  and  true  happaicss.''-^illonSA4f  Magtaine, 

%*  See  also  Ladies'  Monthly  Miwedm  and  Euiopsaa  M^aaina. 

PICTURESQUE  TRAVELS  in  A«IA,  AFRICA,  AMERI. 

CA)  4lc>  ;  containing  a'deaoriplion  of  the  dififbrent  Coaotries^  their  Inhabitants, 
Dress,  Manners,  and  Custonn,;  with  a  variety  of  interesting  Aneed^tte;  em* 
bellished  with  Twenty-ibur  Emblematical  £ngr«?^gs  on  Wood;  Sicon9 
Edition  ;  8  vols  18 mo,  58.  half-bound. 

**  WhUe  we  devote  pcompt  and  marked  attenrien  to  those  bulkj  and  espe^sifa  fohnnea 
of  travds,  whidi,  howerer  Tsluahle,  are  &r  beyond  the  reach  of  many  readers,  ^e  think  itn 
act  of  duty  to  our  jureoile  friends  to  recommend  to  their  partienlar  notice  two  intcrsstnig  lit* 
tie  fohunes,  which,  thoogh  in  the  Ibnn  of  school-books,  aad  pohUshed  at  a  ftry  small  faka, 
eontaiB  soaoa  tot  pleaaine  and  inslractiva  sketdies,  both  naimtiYe  and  descriptiva.  Tba 
anecdotes  an  wdl  selected  and  interesting,  and  the  twenty-lbor  wood  cuts,  wiairhich  the 
wadi Is  embfUJAedi  are  nnldi  superior  lo  thoaa  wa  generally  ind'in  bo^  devoted  to 
yoQtfa.'*'— X4temry  C%ronklB. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  BIBLE ;  being  a  Narradve  of  the  Princi. 
pal  Events  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  by  a  LsAmrxn  Ditimi  ; 
embeUilhed  with  nmneroos  Engtavingson  Wood ;  2  vols  18mo,  58.  half-bo^dl 

The  VACATION ;  or,  Truth  and  Falsehood ;  a  Tale  for  Youth ; 
with  Engravings  on  Wood;  18mo,  9b.  6d.  half-bound. 

EARLY  GENIUS^  exemplified  in  the  Juv^ule  Pursuits  of  emiL 
nent  Foreigners;  fine  Cuts,  18mo,  8a.  6d.  half-boond. 

ANGELINA ;  or,  Conversations  of  a  Little  Girl  with  her  Doll ;  in. 
tenpersed  with  interesting  Stories^  and  embellfahed  with  Engravings  on  Wood  ; 
ISmo,  8s.  6d.  half-bonnd. 

ARTIFICIANA;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Trades;  embelfidied  with 

thirty*siK  beantiAil  Wood  Cuts, 4eaQriptive  of  eaah  Fk^^Mtfoo;  Stsogtid  Ml- 
tioo,  revised  ind  impioved ;  Itaioy  Ss.  iialf*bo«|nd. 


SM  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  OUVEB  A  BOYa 

WINTER  EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS;  cmtaimiig  a 

▼ariety  of  pleasing  Tncki  and  homonnu  DeoepCumi ;  by  Jaipbb  WiagvAv  ; 
Seoond  Edition  ;   18mo,  Sa.  half-bound. 

LITTLE  COLLIER  of  the  BLACK  FOREST ;  or,  the  Ma- 

gical  Mirror,  a  Moral  Tak ;  to  which  is  added,  the  UNTOWARD  ORPHAN  ; 
Platet,  16mo,  2a.  half-bound. 

LITTLE  DESERTER;  or.  Holiday  SporU;  fifteen  beautiful 
Platea;  18mo,  Ss.  half-bound;  or,  with  Coloured  Plates,  Ss.  half-bound. 

JUVENILE  GAMES  of  the  FOUR  SEASONS ;  with  fdxteen 
beautifhl  Cuts,  representing  the  difibent  Amusements;  Skcokd  Editiok; 
18mo,  SSi  half-boimd. 

The  ACCIDENTS  of  CHILDHOOD,  narrated  in  short  Storiea^ 
calculated  to  deter  Youth  fVom  misdiieTous  actions ;  twenty-nine  besutiAil 
Wood  Cuts;  18mo,  8s.  half-bound. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius 
Cesar  to  the  present  time ;  abridged  for  the  Use  of  Children,  by  ALBXANDsa 
Bowta,  Autnor  of  the  life  of  Dr  Beattie,  Luther,  &c ;  Vignette^  Frontia* 
piece,  and  Portraits  ;  18mo,  Is.  6d.  half-bound. 

The  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time ;  abridged  fbr  the  Use  of  Children,  bv  Albxamdbe  Bowxa;  Vig« 
nette.  Frontispiece,  and  Portraits ;  18mo,  1&  6d.  naif-bound. 

The  HISTORY  of  IRELAND,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time ;  abridged  foy  the  Uae  of  Children,  by  ALBXANnia  Bowbb  ; 
Frontispieoe  and  Views ;  18roo,  Is.  6d.  half-bound. 

JUVENILE  INCIDENTS ;  or,  the  Studies  and  Amusements  oi 
a  Day ;  nineteen  beantiAil  Wood  Cuts ;  18mo,  Is.  6d.  half-bound. 

HISTORY  of  LITTLE  LYDIA  SOMERVILLE;  calculated 
fbr  the  Inatniction  and  Entertainment  of  JuTenile  Minds;  sixteen  beantifhl 
Wood  Cuts ;  18mo,  Is.  6d.  half-bound. 

PARENTAL  INSTRUCTOR;  or,  a  Parent's  Present  to  his 
Children ;  containing  seventeen  Stories  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth,  and 
eighteen  beautifUl  Wood  Cuts ;  18mo,  Is.  6d.  half-bound. 

STORIES  WORTH  TELLING ;  or.  Mental  Food  for  Young 
Readers ;  thirteen  beautiAil  Wood  Cuts ;  18mo,  Is.  6d.  half-bound. 

A  MIRROR  for  YOUTH ;  or.  Moral  Engravings  and  DeHnea- 
tions ;  calculated  finr  the  ImproTement  of  Children  ;  aixteen  Wood  Cuts ;  Is. 
boards. 

JUVENILE  PASTIME;  or,  a  New  Year's  Gift  from  Mamma; 

eight  large  Wood  Cuts,  Is.  boards. 
MAMMA'S  GIFT ;  containing  the  Stories  of  the  Little  Liar,  the 
Disobedient  Girl,  the  White  Goat,  me  Mountain  Shepherd  and  his  Son,  &c 
with  Wood  Cuts,  Is.  boards. 

The  EDINBURGH  PICTURE  MUSEUM ;  consisting  of  a 
great  variety  of  beautiftd  Wood  Cuts,  Is.  boards,  common  paper,  6d.  sewed. 

A  NEW  HIEROGLYPHIC  BIBLE ;  with  above  four  hundred 
Wood  Cuts ;  fine  paper.  Is.  boards ;  common  paper,  6d.,  sewed. 

The  FAMILY  FIRESIDE;  or,  Amusing  Instruction;  with 
Wood  Cuts,  Is.  boards. 

The  CHILD'S  MANUAL  of  DEVOTION ;  by  A  Ladt  ;  to 
which  are  added.  Da  Watts'  Prayers  and  Graces,  with  Wood  Cuts,  6d. 

%•  An  Extensive  Assortment  of  JUVENILE  BOOKS  of  every  descriptioD,  ind 

at  various  prices.* 


month  mtt  bipuNuhed^  in  B^/al  (htmfo^ 

BT 
T.  FBS8T027,  71,   DEAV  STBCST^  tOHO  ^ 

nvtar,  BOBiKfoVy  &  co.  90  chkafsidk,  akd  8  pall  icall| 

AND  G.  THOMSON^  EDlKBUBOU| 
THE 

SIXTH    VOLUME 

OF 

THOMSON'S 

SELECT    MELODIES  OF   SCX)TLAND, 

AMD   OF 

IRELAND  AND  WALES; 

UNITED  TO  THE  BONOS  OF 

BURNS,    SIR    WALTER    SCOTT, 

AND 

OTHER  EMINENT  LTRIC  POETS,  ANCIENT  &  MODERN: 


STHPHONIES  AND  ACCOMPANIMENTS  FOR  TH£  PIAN0.70RTE. 

COKIOISD  BT 

HAYDN,    BEETHOVEN,   &c. 

BT  WHOM  MANY  OF  THE  MELODIES  ABE  ALSO  ARRANGED  FOR 

TWO  AND  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 


Tbb  six  vohimes  are  embellished  with  fourteen  Engravings,  cba- 
rtcteri^tic  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry,  and  six  Vignette  Titles,  de« 
signed  bj  the  late  D.  Allah  and  T.  Stothabd,  R.A.  The  designs 
of  Mr  Allan,  a  much  valued  friend  of  the  Editor,  were  executed  for 
this  work  con  amore  }  they  have  been  many  years  reserved  for  it, 
owing  to  the  unavoidable  delay  which  has  occurred  in  its  publication. 
In  those  designs  the  connoisseur  will  find  much  of  the  truth  and  na- 
ture which  characterise  the  groupes  of  Teniers,  aud  sometimes  a 
near  approach  to  the  humour  of  Hogarth*  To  the  first  volume  of 
the  woik  is  prefixed  a  Critical  Dissertation  on  National  Melodies  and 
Soogs.  Each  volume  contains  about  fifty  Melodies,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Songs  in  letter^press  ^  a  large  portion  of  which  are  from  original 
MSS.  Price  of  each  Vohime,  l^s.,  or,  without  the  Engravings 
JOs.  6d*  The  following  brief  account  of  the  work  is  extraeted  fWmi 
the  Edinburgh  Review : — 


S        7%omon*s  Select  Mdodies  of  Scotlmd,  ^c. 

'^  It  18  well  known  that  it  was  on  the  soggestion  of  the  Editor^  of 
the  work  before  us,  that  Boms  engaged  in  Uie  composition  of  those 
exquisite  lyrics  which  now  constitute  the  noblest  numument  to  bis 
memory They  are  often  full  of  ardent  and  overwhelming  pas- 
sion, but  they  never  tend  to  unsettle  the  principles  of  the  young,  by 
throwmg  down  the  barriers  between  vice  and  virtue.  They  may  be 
sung  by  the  purest  without  a  blush,  and  listened  to  by  the  most  in-- 
nocent  without  danger.  .  •  •  •  •  • .  • .  Besides  the  best  specimens 
of  the  older  Scottish  poetry,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  songs  of 
Bums,  this  work  contains  a  great  number  of  original  compositions  by 
the  most  celebrated  Poets  of  the  present  day,  many  of  which  are 
exceedingly  beautiful :  and  the  work  has  thus  acquired  a  high  de- 
gree of  value  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  independently  of  its  value 

as  a  musical  publication -  •  By  obtaining  the  assistance 

of  the  great  masters,  (^Haydn,  Beethoven,  &c.)  Mr  Thomson  has 
produced  a  body  of  Accompaniments  for  his  melodies,  which,  in  re- 
spect to  originality  and  beauty,  we  conceive  to  be  whdly  unrivalled.^* 
Edinburgh  Review^  October^  1825. 


Hr  ThojMon  is  re-engraving  most  of  the  Husic  Plates  of  his  FoUo 
Works^  and  will  very  soon  publish  New  Editions  of 

The  FOLIO  Scottish  Sokoi  in  Five  Vols.  Sis.  each  j 
The  FOLIO  Wslsh  Sosos,  in  Three  Vols.  15s.  each  j 
The  FOLIO  Irish  SoNos,in  Two  Vols.  15s.  each. 

with  the  Songs  of  Burns,  Scott,  Ac,  and  with  the  Symphonies  and 
Accompaniments  of  Hatdk,  Bxethovkk,  &c.  for  the  Piano-Forte, 
and  for  the  Violin  and  Violoncello.  And  the  Editor  will  venture 
to  say,  with  confidence,  that  Piano-Forte,  Violin,  and  Violoncello  play- 
ers have  rarely  met  with  any  compositions  more  full  of  matter  per- 
fectly original,  exhibiting  combinations  more  rich,  fanciful,  and  beau- 
tiful, than  they  will  find  in  these  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments. 
The  Scottish  Folio  Woik  is  embellished  by  a  newly  engraved  Fron- 
tispiece^ the  St  Cecilia  of  Sir  Joshua  Retholds,  and  other  fine 
Engravines. 

These  Works  put  the  public  in  possession  of  all  that  appeared  to 
the  Editor  most  valuable  and  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  Native 
Melodies  of  Scotland,  and  of  Wales,  with  a  considerable  por« 
tion  of  those  of  Ireland  \  united  to  the  most  interesting  Songs  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  first  Lyric  Po«ts  of  the  age^  including 
also  the  best  Songs  of  the  older  Poets  ^  and  united  to  Sympho- 
nies and  Accompaniments  composed  by  the  greatest  Musicians  in 
Europe.  And  the  Editor  flatters  himself,  that  these  Works  will  thus 
prove  equally  delightful  to  Singers,  to  Instrumental  Performers,  and 
to  the  lovers  of  Poetry  ;  and  be  found  no  less  worthy  of  a  place  on 
the  Music-desk,  than  in  the  Library  of  the  man  of  taste. 

MdMmjih,  JVb,  5»  Jloynl  Exekange,  Mtty  %  1825. 


NOW    COMPLETE. 
FIVE  VOLUMES 

OF   THE 

ORIENTAL    HERALD, 

AND  JOURNAL  OP 

<ESf eneral   ftiteraturt : 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 


O  UfeClALLr  ON  TIIB 


AFFAIRS    OF   INBIA. 


CONDUCTED  BV 

JAMES  S.  BUCKINGHAM, 

LATE  EDITOB  OF  THB  ULCDTTA  JOURXIL, 
JkDTHOK   0»   TVtVELl    IN    rALBsriNE,    AND    AMOH«  TUB    ARAB   MIBCl, 

MKxaaiL  OF  Tua  literahv  lociETiEa  or  bqnbav  a;iii  madui, 
uia  or  THB  AtuTic  (ociiTv  in  bbnoau 


On  ibcOoTemmrat 

ofTurke]'.  Difflcnilin  which  opiHisc  Stnni  Naiigatlnn  to  Indikhy  the  Medlter- 
ranmn  ftnd  Krd  Sea.  On  the  Injuatlce  hithenu  dune  to  Urimtal  LiKrWan. 
Girat  Briuun  At  tbe  mmmciireinvnt  of  tSU,  eihibiird,  iu  compariMn  wiA  btT 
coiiililiaii   bftwern  1791  flnd  U!l£.     On  the  ronflii-llDg  cIbIids  of  Ihc  East  and 

WtstlDdtaiu,  withawordontwhalfof  « tbird  Partji,— tli«  Ptopte  □<  Eoglud. 
CONTENTS  OF  No.  U. 
EiAmltuttoo  of  Ihe  Argumrnrs  (eneniUj  arged  ofraJDitthr  ufetj  or  atiUlr  ftf  a 
Free  Press  In  India.  On  the  Penodial  Uteriiture  of  the  J9th  Cenlarv.  DiaU 
ciilty  of  ail  Honest  Man  bring  a  good  Politicinn.  DescriplioD  of  the  Great 
Oriental  Cllic«  uf  Bokl.ar*  and  S»uiLut»Dd.  On, the  Goveniiacul  of  Peraia. 
'lite  Hazel  wood  Systen)  of  Kdurallon,  and  the  ailvaiitagcs  of  liitruducinj;  it  into 
the  iichiioli  (Vtabllahinc  in  India.  On  the  Colouliation  of  India.  Cnnibinatknu 
Kmaug  the  East  IndiA  IKreetors.  Deicetidviti  of  Ean  Indian  Pannti.  Pietrat 
Slatlof  Oraat  Britain,  concludEd  from  the  prerious  Number.  Mr.  Grant,  31r. 
Raadie  Jackion,  and  tfac  Eaat  India  i^liippin);  UueMioa.  DUgracefnl  TreaODciiC 
of  a  NatiTt;  Prince  bj  the  Eait  IndiA  CumfiADj. 


Sk 


m- 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  IIL 

On  the  pretended  Death  r>f  Genins  and  Originality.  Evils  of  the  Present  System  of  Go- 
fcrnment  In  India,  and  ready  Means  of  Improvement.  On  the  proposed  Conimuoieatians 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Excellence  of  Oriental  Tales.  Notice  of  Mr. 
BnrcheB's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa.  Essays  on  the  distincuishing  cfaaiacteri^tks 
of  the  Principal  Governments  of  Asia.  Tartary.  Character  of  the  Edinbor^  Review. 
HiUii  fiaba  of  Ispahan.  Knowledge  is  Power.  Notice  of  the  Westminster  Review.  Settlers 
■I  me  Cape  o(  Good  Hope.  New  Organization  of  the  East  India  Company's  Army.  Mc^ 
•ores  for  retarding  the  Progress  of  Knowledge.    Annlea  of  the  Three  Presidencies. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  IV. 

On  Narradon  and  Disqnindoo.  On  the  Burning  of  Hindoo  Widows.  T^ie  Spirit  of 
Entormlze.  On  the  Government  of  China.  Fashbnable  and  Unfashionable  Writers.  East 
India  Company's  Monopoly  of  Tea.  Character  of  the  Qnarterly  Review.  Judicial  Decisions 
of  Shr  Francis  Macnachten.  On  the  Poetical  Character.  Present  State  of  the  Turcoman 
Tribes.  Review  of  AMaUah.  an  Oriental  Poiem.  The  late  Lord  Bi»hop  of  Calcutta.  Brevet 
Commission  for  the  Indian  Army.  Engineer  Corps  in  the  Indian  Army.  Qnalificationa  of 
East  India  Directors.    New  Orgamzation  of  the  East  India  Company's  Army. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  V. 

Keoenltyof  a  Controlling  Power  in  India.  Hnmonr  and  Gravity.  Oriental  Table-Talk. 
Fkblea  of  nlpay.  Observaoons  on  the  Defence  put  forth  by  the  Marqub  of  Hastings.  East 
India  Company's  Monopolv  of  Ti*a.  Renew  of  SItetches  in  India.  Appointments  and 
Promotloos  of  the  Bengal  Engineers.  Further  Acts  of  Folly  and  Despotism  m  India.  Sup- 
prnsloii  of  the  Calcutta  Journal.  Relative  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  at  the  serenl 
Brandtei  of  the  Indian  Army.  On  the  Treatment  of  Colonel  Robinson  by  the  Government 
oflndia. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  VI. 

Early  Ufb  and  Habits  of  Men  of  Genius.  Bnming  of  Hindoo  Widows.  On  the  Oorem- 
ment  of  Japan.  Mrans  of  Improring  the  Condition  of  the  Natives  of  India.  Character  of 
the  Qnarteriy  Review  condnded.  Inconsistencies  of  the  Abb^  Dubois  in  hb  Letters  on 
India.  Further  Oppressive  Treatment  of  Mr.  Amot  In  India.  Recently  discovered  Manu- 
script of  Milton.  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Byran.  Spedmen  of  an  old  East  India  Directoc 
Character  of  the  late  Col.  William  Robinson,  C.B.  Contrast  of  past  with  present  Opinions 
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